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FORE'.'.'OPD 


The  research  service  in  the  Department  of  Tut  lie 
Instruction  is  being  enlarged.  The  purpose  of  the  extension 
is  to  furnish  to  educational  leaders  and  the  public  such 
information  from  time  tc  time  as  ^ill  be  a contribution  in 
the  formulation  of  policies  and  the  administration  of  the 
public  schools  of  the  State. 

xiS  there  seem.s  to  be  a need  for  brief,  curreni; 
researches,  the  series  of  researches  ^rhich  have  been  pub- 
lished by  the  Department  for  some  tiroe  in  the  foim  of 
bulletins  under  the  title  of  STATISTIC.IL  nESIt:PCH  STUDIES  - 
KEEPINS  IN  TOUCH  ;.ITH  THE  lUDLIC  SCHOOLS,  is  being  supple- 
mented in  the  form  of  circulars  under  rhe  general  title  of 
RESEAPCH  SERVICE  IN  EDUC^.nON  - KEEPING  IN  TOUCH  VvITH  THE 
PUPLIC  SCHOOLS.  These  circulars  will  publicize  and  interpret 
periodically  to  the  people  of  the  State  cui-rent  information 
in  educational  administration. 

The  release  of  this  circular  initiates  the  additional 
service.  This  short  study  consists  of  a com^bined  report  and 
brief  research  on  tne  attendance  data  of  this  current  year  as 
submitted  by  the  schools  of  the  State  to  the  close  of  the  month 
of  October.  It  gives  a picture  of  the  current  situation  in  the 
State  with  respect  to  attendance,  and  makes  it  possible  for  the 
school  officials  to  compare  their  attendance  with  other  districts 
or  counties  in  the  State. 

This  series  of  short  researches  in  the  form  of  circu- 
lars is  prepared  by  the  Division  of  Child  Accounting  and  Research, 
under  the  general  supervision  of  Donald  F.  Davis,  Chief  of  the 
Eivision. 
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A STUDY  OF  THE  ATTEi:D.-i'TC£  OF  CrilLDMli  IH  THE  PUBLIC 
SCHOOLS  OF  THE  COMvIOITv.lLILTH 

90 

INTRODUCTION • 

School  attendance  still  reitBins  a vital  problem  in  the  administration  of 
public  schools.  It  is  essential  that  children  be  in  regular  attendance  at  school 

I in  order  to  profit  most  from  their  educational  training.  Any  treatment  and  inter- 

1 

■ pretation  given  to  attendance  data  in  school ■ districts  individually  or  collectively 
will  ordinarily  give  some  assistance  in  the  administration  of  school  attendance  in 
the  schools  of  the  State. 

THE  peoblb:m 

The  purpose  of  this  study  was  to' give  mathematical  treatment  to  the  major 
items  of , attendance  in  the  school  districts  of  the  State,  and  to  shov/  certain  impor- 
tant relationships  within  each  scnool  district  or  county  in  such  a manner  that  the 
attendance  situation  of  any  individual  school' district  or  county  m.ay  be  compared 
with  another  on  a comparable  basis. 

tih:  procedure 

The  attendance  data  were  used  as  submitted  by  the  various  schools  in  the 
State,  covering  the  attendance  during  this  present  school  year  to  the  close  of 
October.  These  attendance  reports  included  the  attendance  as  summarized  in  176 
school  districts  under  the  supervision  of  district  superintendents,  and  submitted 
directly  to  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction,  togetner  with  763  summarized 
reports  by  principals -and  the  reports  from  10,130  teachers  submitted  to  the  Depart- 
■ment  tnrough  the  office  of  the  county  superintendents,  making  a total  of  11,06? 
attendance  reports.  The  data  in  each  of  these  reports  were  treated  mathematically 
to  determine  relationships  between  major  items  of  attendance. 
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A summary  of  these  relationships  in  terms  of  percent  are  given  in  two 
tables  and  a chart  on  the  following  pages.  Table  1 gives  a summary  of  the  net  en- 
rolment of  pupils,  percent  of  days  attended,  and  the  extent  to  which  the  provisions 
of  the  attendance  law  were  enforced  in  school  districts  under  the  supervision  of 
district  superintendents.  Totals  are  given  for  each  class  of  district.  All  of  the 
districts  of  the  first  and  second  classes  are  included  and  such  districts  of  the 
third  class  as  are  under  the  supervision  of  district  superintendents.  Similar  in- 
formation is  given  in  Table  2 by  counties,  including  the  districts  of  each  county  . 
that  are  under  the  supervision  of  the  county  superintendent.  This  includes  all  dis- 
tricts of  the  fourth  class  and  the  districts  of  the  third  class  not  employing  a 
district  superintendent. 

Totals  are  given  so  that  comparisons  may  easily  be  made  for  any  item 
between  different  classes  of  school  districts,  or  between  different  classes  of  dis- 
tricts and  counties,  as  well  as  comparisons  between  individual  districts  or  counties. 
The  blank  spaces  in  items  under  first  and  second  offences  indicate  that  in  these 
districts  or  counties  there  were  no  first  or  second  offences  to  be  reported  or  acted 

upon.  Where  the  percent  of  notices  served  for  first  offence  exceeds  100^,  it  is 

evidently  due  to  the  fact  that  some  of  the  visits  of  the  attendance  officer  were 
classified  as  notices  served.  The  law  requires  only  one  notice  to  be  served  annuall;^ 
and  if  this  procedure  were  follov,/ed,  the  percent  of  notices  served  for  first  offence 
cases  should  never  exceed  100^.  In  some  instances  the  percent  of  second  offences  in 

which  parents  were  arrested  exceeds  100%.  This  is  possible,  as  the  same  parent  may 

have  been  arrested  more  than  once  for  violation  of  the  attendance  law. 

The  percent  of  pupils’  attendance  in  10,127  classrooms  of  the  State  as 
submitted  by  teachers  of  the  smallest  school  districts  is  shown  in  Chart  I.  In  most 
of  these  schools  there  is  no  close  supervision  of  instruction  and  school  procedures. 
While  the  median  of  attendance  in  this  entire  group  of  schools  is  rather  good,  being 
97.8  percent,  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  a number  of  these  schools  have  extremely 
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TABLE  1.-  NET  ENROIELi^T  OF  PUPILS,  PERCENT  OF  L.YS  ATTS2^ED 
THE  PROVISIONS 
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First  Class 


Philadelphia 

c 

286,585 

.09 

91.2 

Reported  on 

differ 

ent  basis 

Pittsburgh  c 

108,042 

.02 

93.6 

Reported  on 

differ 

-ent  bas 

i s 

Total 

394,627 

.11 

91.9 

Second  Class 

i-xl lent  own  c 

16,589 

.05 

97.5 

2.4 

.1 

.06 

100 

100 

100 

0 

0 

^^Itoona  c 

16 , n05 

.07 

97.4 

2.5 

.1 

.05 

93 

79 

33 

0 

0 

Bethlehem  c 

11,086 

.06 

97.7 

2.1 

.2 

.05 

100 

25 

100 

50 

50 

Chester  c 

10,485 

.12 

95.3 

4.5 

.2 

.22 

100 

130 

ICO 

0 

0 

Easton  c 

6,768 

.07 

96.9 

3.1 

♦ 

.03 

100 

100 

100 

100 

0 

Erie  c 

18,617 

.12 

96.4 

5.5 

.1 

. 05 

100 

105 

100 

0 

0 

Harrisburg  c 

13,250 

.15 

95.9 

3.6 

.5 

.31 

100 

99 

100 

0 

0 

Hazleton  c 

8,044 

'.06 

96 . 3 

n . 9 

.1 

;02 

100 

ICO 

Johnstown  c 

13,413 

.08 

96.8  ■ 

3.1 

.1 

.11 

100 

143 

100 

0 

0 

Lancaster  c 

9,912 

.08 

97.1 

2.8 

.1 

.05 

■ 90 

100 

ICC 

100 

50 

Lower  Merion 

t 

5 , 414 

.12 

96.2 

3.8 

* 

-.01 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

McKeesport  c 

11,251 

'.02 

97.4 

2 . 6 

♦ 

.04 

100 

87 

100 

100 

100 

New  Castle  c 

10,902 

.06 

96.3  ■ 

3 . 6 

.1 

.07 

100 

100 

100 

0 

0 

Norristown  b 

6,535 

.11 

97.6  ■ 

2.4 

.05 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

Reading  c 

17,736 

.08 

97.3 

2.6 

.1 

.06 

100 

100 

Scranton  c 

25,069 

'.18 

94.3 

5.5 

.2 

.17 

100 

ICO 

100 

0 

0 

Upper  Darby  t 

7,436 

.05 

96.2 

3.7 

.1 

.10 

100 

60 

100 

0 

0 

Wilkes-Barre 

c 

16,615 

.11 

95.5 

4.4 

.1 

.05 

100 

100 

100 

0 

0 

Williamsport 

c 

8,672 

.04 

97.4 

2 . 5 

.1 

.02 

50 

80 

100 

0 

0 

York  c 

10,634 

' .14 

97.4 

2.5 

.1 

.06 

100 

100 

Total 

244,834 

.10 

96.5 

3.4 

.1 

.09 

99 

105 

99 

5 

4 

Third  Class 

Abington  t 

3,985 

.04 

96.2 

r~  /-» 

O.  D 

.2 

.05 

100 

67 

, 

Aliquippa  b 

4,368 

.41 

94.4 

5.2 

.4 

.30 

91 

100 

100 

100 

88 

.mibridge  b 

4,526 

.16 

97.5 

2.4 

.1 

.05 

100 

100 

Arcnbald  b 

1 , 945 

.02 

97.2 

2.8 

* 

■ .03 

100 

100 

100 

0 

0 

Arnold  b 

2,490 

' .03 

97.0 

2.9 

.1 

.07 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

Ashland  b 

1,303 

.03 

97.6 

2.4 

Ashley  b 

1 , 443 

.16 

95.7 

4.2 

.1 

.05 

100 

59 

100 

0 

c 

Bangor  b 

1,322 

.05 

97.7 

2.2 

.1 

. 06 

■ 100 

150 

100 

0 

c 

Beaver  b 

1,299 

, 06 

97.9 

2.0 

.1 

• .03 

Beaver  Falls 

c 

3,915 

.08 

95.4 

4.4 

.2 

.14 

ICO 

100 

Less  than  .1  percent 
**Less  than  .01  percent 
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'Third  Class  - Cent’ 

d 

Bellevue  b 

1 , 70d 

.22 

96.7 

3.1 

.2  . 

,0.7 

..,33, 

. - . :.0 

-.  • -. 

■ 

Ben  sale  ca  b ' ' ’ 

. l',-216 

Vo  9 

98.9 

3.0 

.1 

.03  ■ 

100 

100 

Berwick  b 

3 , 225 

.05 

98  .-± 

1.6 

* 

. .02 

'Blakely  b 

1,972 

.06 

98.3 

1.6 

.1 

.05 

100. 

100 

Braddock  b 

p-n 

KJ  ^ Cl  f 

.09 

96,4 

3.6  ■ 

♦ 

.01 

ICO 

100 

Evadford  c 

<3  j C) 

.38 

95.7 

4.3 

■ .17 

Bridgeport  b . ■ 

1,200 

.04- 

96.8 

3.1  ■ 

.1- 

*>K 

Butler  c 

5,167 

.12 

‘ 96-.  9 

3.0 

.1 

.03 

ICO 

100 

Canon sburs  b 

3 , 409  ; 

.05 

'97.4 

2.5 

.1 

..0,4.._. 

.59  ■ 

157 

..  5 .0 

-0. 

0 

Carboridale  c 

1 , 270 

^ O - 

• _L 

'96.4 

tD  • 

.2 

..iP:.  ... 

100 

• 10.0 

me  . 

....ss. 

..  38 

Carlisle  b 

2 , 902 

.19 

97.3 

2.6 

.1 

.02 

133 

75 

100 

100 

100 

Carns£,ie  b 

2,522 

,03 

98.5 

1.5 

* 

Cecil  t-  ■ 

2,093 

.08 

95.8 

4.0 

.2- 

.15  ■ 

100 

• 80 

100 

0 

0 

Chambers burg  b 

3,0S7 

.03 

97.8 

2.1 

*» 

• i. 

.07  • 

100 

■ 29 

lO'O 

0 

0 

Charleroi  b 

2,978 

.04 

93.  1 

1.5 

.1- 

.01  ■ 

40 

50 

100- 

0 

0 

Cheltenham  b 

2 , 932 

.11 

95.5 

■i  • 5 

* 

.02 

100 

100 

Clairton  c 

4,301 

,08 

97.9 

1.9 

r> 

.06 

lOO 

100 

ClearTield  b 

2,690 

.10 

. 98.1 

1.9 

,03' 

100 

100 

100  ■ 

c 

0 

Coal  t 

5,841 

.01 

97.5 

2.5 

• .09'- 

100 

• 118 

100 

0 

c 

Coate svi lie  b 

3 , 453 .. 

.14 

4 95.4 

4.4 

. 2 • 

.12  • 

43 

• ■ 78 

Collingdale  b 

1,475 

,11 

96.9 

3.0 

.1. 

.07  - 

100 

0 

Columbia  b 

2,014 

.05 

. 97.3 

2.6 

. 1 

.07  ■ 

Connell sville  c 

3 , 170 

.15 

96,9 

2.9 

.2. 

.10  ■ 

79' 

- 100 

Conshohocken  b 

1,865 

.06 

96.6 

3.3 

^ .n 

.08  • 

100 

•C86 

Corny  c 

1 , 465 

.10 

, 97.0 

2.9 

• u. 

.02  • 

100 

•ICO 

Crafton  b 

1 , 116 

.17 

. 96.8 

3.1 

T 

• -L  - 

.01 

100 

•ICO 

100 

100 

" -C 

Darbys  b 

.1,846 

.20 

. 96.0 

"1,  c. 

kJ  • 

.1- 

.12  ■ 

Ott) 

■167 

50 

0 

' .0 

Derry  t (Dauphin) 

.1,925 

.10 

97 .5 

O rr 

* 

.02  ■ 

100 

• ■ 0 

Dickson  Cityb 

2,4].6 

.08 

95.4 

•■±.5  • 

.1 

.15  ■ 

85 

. 

0 

0 

.0 

Donora  b 

3,429 

.09 

98.0 

1.0 

.1 . 

.03  • 

100 

100 

Dormont  b 

2,110 

.17 

96.6 

3.^  - 

■¥ 

DuEois  c 

2 , '±22 

,07 

. . 96. -l: 

3 .5 

• X ' 

.02  ■ 

100 

•ICO 

Dunbar  t 

2 ,521 

.05 

. 96,8 

or  1 

t. ' • Ji 

. 1 

.04  • 

100 

150 

100 

0 

0 

Dunmore  b 

■ 5,257 

.09 

96 .3 

3 . 6 

, q . ' 

■ .05  • 

100 

■ 100 

100 

100 

c 

Duquesne  c 

■±,752; 

. 0-±. 

. 97.3 

2.6 

.1  - 

■ .06  ■ 

82 

■ 22 

100 

0 

0 

F.  Pittsburgh  b 

1 , 160, 

.14 

. 96. -± 

K.'  • "X 

.06  • 

100 

■ 0 

Sllwood  City  b 

5,901- 

.11'- 

97,7 

£.3 

.1  ■■ 

.02  ■ 

0 

Bmaus.  b 

1,570. 

,11 

. 97.8 

2.0 

.2  • 

.01  ■ 

100 

■100 

Etna  b 

1,566 

.17 

97.1 

2.7 

.2 

.11 

100 

100 

100 

0 

0 

Ezeeter  b 

1 , 289 

0 

± . 1 

.1 

100 

100 

Furrall  G 

3,788 

.03 

. 93. a. 

l.D- 

. 

100 

G 

Fell  t 

1,630 

.04 

. 97.8. 

All  • _L 

1 

.13  ■ 

69' 

•178 

100 

11 

11 

Ford  City  b 

1,627 

.09 

. 97.7. 

9 

* - . 

.01  • 

Forest  City  b 

1,441 

, .l‘± 

, 97.7 

? ?■ 
aD  « bj 

.1 

,02  ' ■ 

100- 

'100 

Franklin  c 

2 , 130 

,09 

. 98.2. 

1 . 6-  ■ 

*' 

.01  • 

100- 

■ 0 

&ottysburg  b 

1,295 

.03 

97.9 

1.9. 

o'  , 

.07  • 

100- 

11 

Greensburg  c 

c '■  Q 

,06 

. 97.  ±. 

2.6. 

* . . 

.04  - 

lOO 

- 100 

Greenville  b 

1,819 

.09 

.97.8 

1.8 

• • 

.09  •- 

50 

■ IOC 

*less  than  .1  percent 

**  less  than  .01  percent 
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1 

2 

3 

4 

.5 

6 

c 

1C 

11 

12 

Third  Class  - Cont’d 

> 

Grove  City  b 

1,7E6 

.07 

98 . 2 

l.S 

* 

.01 

Hanover  b 

2,419 

.11 

96.0' 

1.'8 

. .2 

.07 

100 

100. 

100 

10 : 

100 

Haverlord  t 

^,892 

.11 

96.8 

3'.‘0 

* o 

.‘08 

100 

100 

Hasle  t 

2 , 925 

.04 

97.1 

2,.  8 

* 1 

• ±. 

.06 

10  o' 

ICO 

Hollidaysburg  b 

1,57"’ 

. 1 1' 

97.2’ 

2.7 

. '.1 

Honest sad  b 

3,  ±04 

.09 

96.1 

3. '6 

. 3 

.02 

64 

66 

50 

0 

Honesdale  union 

1 ,120 

.16 

97.6 

2.4 

• * 

Huntingdon  b 

1,786 

.09 

97.3' 

2.7 

■ * 

.01 

50 

0.' 

Indiana  b 

2,061 

. 14 

97.1' 

2.0 

. 1 

.01 

Jeannette  b 

3 , 656 

.10 

97.3' 

2.6 

.1 

pa 

9 C/' 

44' 

67 

Kane  b 

1 , 343 

.10 

98. 1' 

1..8 

' 

• -L 

.08 

Kingston  b 

4, 321 

.06 

97.3 

2.6 

. 1 

.03 

6 7’ 

75  . ■ 

MX' 

100 

100 

Kit  tanning  b 

2,227 

.07 

97 . 1 

2.3 

■.1 

^13 

Lan scale  b 

1,634 

.14 

97.8' 

2.1 

'.1 

lOo’ 

100 

Laiisdonne  b 

1,788 

.23 

95.7 

4.2 

a 

• -L 

.01 

Lansford  b 

1 , 308 

. 04 

97.3' 

2.7 

*•  * 

Latrobe  b 

2,367 

.03 

98.  r 

1 'o 

* 

.03 

Lebanon  c 

4,753 

.10 

96.4' 

3.5 

■.1 

Leliigiiton  b 

1,575 

.09 

93.0 

2 . 0 

* 

• ...  c> 

Lev/istonn  b 

3 , 008 

.07 

97.7’ 

2.2 

'.1 

IOC 

lOQ 

Lock  Haven  c . 

2,222 

.10 

96.9'' 

2.9 

* c 

• 

OG 

* ty 

100 ' 

100 

Mahanoy  City  b 

2,077 

.04 

98.3* 

1.6 

.08 

100 

100 

Ivlahanoy  t 

1 , 363 

.01 

96.7* 

3.2 

.1 

. 03,. 

Maucli  Chunk  t 

1,753 

.06 

97.4' 

2.3 

’ ‘ 0? 

.14 

100 ' 

100 

McKees  Rocks  b 

2,681 

.05 

96.1' 

o.r 

. 1 

.06 

lOC' 

100  ' 

100 

300 

0 

Meadville  c 

3,409 

.10 

96 . 9 

3.1 

' ^ 

.02 

Mechanic sburg  b 

1,429 

.11 

98.4 

1.5 

.1 

Middletown  b 

l,ol4 

.13 

98.0' 

1.8 

\2 

.07 

Midland  b 

1,554 

.05 

96.8' 

3.1 

, 1 

.02 

100 

100 

Milton  b. 

2,021 

.06 

0 7 R 

2.5 

* 

.04 

Minersville  b 

1 , 527 

.07 

98.0  ' 

1.8 

p 

.10 

100 

175 

100 

0 

0 

Monessen  c 

4,944 

.09 

97.8' 

2.0 

.2 

.10 

95 

100 

100 

ICO 

ICO 

Monongahela  c 

2,395 

.12  . 

97.0 

2.9 

.1 

.02 

100 

100 

Mount  Carmel  b 

3,007 

.18 

97,7 

2.3 

.03 

100 

33 

100 

ICO 

IOC 

Mount  Carmel  t 

1,483 

C 

97.4 

2.6 

' * 

Mt . Lebanon  t 

3 , 323 

. 06 

96.2  ' 

m R 
• cl 

’ p 

.19 

100 

100 

Mount  Pleasant  b 

1 , 233 

.02 

97.7  ■ 

o . 

m 

.1 

.03 

K.y' 

100 

Mount  Pleasant  t 

2,634 

.02 

97.0 

G C 

• V 

.1 

.04 

100 

100 

Muhlenberg  t 

2 , 142 

.04 

97.3 

2.6 

.'l 

.07 

100 

50- 

Munhall  b 

2,760 

.11 

96.7  ■ 

15 . 2 . 

,'l 

.02. 

55 

G 

0 

0 

0 

Nanticoke  c 

5,211 

’ rr 

97.8  ■ 

2.2 

.01 

100 

100 

100 

* r> 

\ 

c 

Nanty-Glo  b 

1,396 

T T 

97.0  ■ 

2.7 

.3 

.22 

100 

ICO 

New  Brighton  b 

2 , 181 

'.Go 

97.7 

2.3 

.02 

New'  Kensington  c 

5,345 

.08 

96,2  ■ 

3.4 

.’4 

.18 

100 

100 

New'port  t 

2 , 646 

.02 

97.5  ■ 

2 . 1". 

.2 

.15 

11 

0 

r 

. 0 

0 

N.  Eraddock  b 

n p02  ct 

1 - y 

.07 

97.3 

2.7 

.03 

Northampton  b 

2,072 

.03 

1 • «. 

2 . 5 

.2 

. 19 

100 

100 

Oakmont  b 

1 , 498 

.11 

97.0  ‘ 

2.9 

.1 

.02 

100  ■ 

0 

’^Less  than  . i per  cunt 

**Less  than  .01  percent 
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Circular  No . , 1 , 

1937 

Table  1 (Cont’d) 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5. 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

Third  Class  - Cont’d 

Oil  City 

4,321 

.05 

96.9 

3.1 

* 

.04 

86 

33 

100  ■■ 

0 

0 

Old  Forge  b 

2,951 

0 

95.9 

4.1 

* 

100 

0 

Olyphant  b 

2 , 066 

.01 

97.7 

2.3 

* 

** 

t 

100 

. 100 

0 

0 

0 

Palmer ton  b 

1,929 

.05 

97.9 

1.9- 

.2 

.06  . 

100 

. 100 

Phoenixville  b 

.2,213 

.13 

97,3  - 

2.6 

.1 

.07 

100 

100 

Pittston  c 

3,868 

.01 

98.0  - 

2.0. 

* 

Plymouth  b 

3,478 

.02 

98.0 

2.0 

* 

.01  . 

100 

100 

Fottstov/ii  b 

3,982 

.11 

97.2 

2.7 

.1  . 

.03  . 

100 

100 

Pottsville  c 

4,426 

.11 

96.8 

3.0 

• 2 ' 

.09 

74 

136 

75 

17 

17 

Punxsutawney  b 

2,169 

.08 

97.8 

2.1 

.1 

.02 

43 

0 

Radnor  t 

1,715 

.27 

94.4  ' 

5.4 

.1 

.07  . 

100 

. 100 

, 100 

100 

100 

Rankin  b 

1,852 

.11 

97.0 

2.9 

.1 

.03  . 

100 

. 100 

Eidgway  b 

1,308 

.03 

97.7 

2.2 

.1 . 

.17  . 

.100 

100 

Rochester  b 

1,728 

.05 

96.4  ■ 

3.6 

* 

** 

Rost raver  t 

2 , 284 

.04 

96.9  ■ 

3.0 

.1  • 

.01 

Saint  Clair  b 

1,578 

.01 

98.2 

1.7 

,1  • 

.10 

Sayre  b 

1,660 

.11 

96.8 

2.8 

.4  . 

.10  . 

.100 

100 

Scottdale  b 

1,774 

. .08 

97.7 

2.1 

.2 

.10  , 

. 67 

100 

Shamokin  b 

3,314 

.02 

97.3- 

2.6 

.1  - 

.10 

68 

106 

. 100 

114 

100 

Sharon  c 

5,211 

.02 

97.9 

1.6 

.5- 

.02. 

100 

60 

* 

Shenandoah  b 

3,539 

.06 

96.5- 

3.4 

• O ' 

.30. 

100 

7-8 

. 100 

0 

0 

Springfield  t 

927 

.07 

95.8 

4.1 

.1- 

.10 

Steelton  b 

2,430 

.01 

98.3- 

1.6 

.1 

, 06 

.100  . 

86 

Summit  Hill  b 

1,130 

.05 

97.6 

2.4 

* 

.05 

100  . 

100 

Sunbury  c 

3,374 

.10 

98.^^- 

1.5 

.1. 

.07 

100  . 

100 

Svi/issvale  b 

2,930 

.11 

97.4 

2,5 

.1 

.03 

. 100 

100 

Tama qua  b 

2,539 

.09 

98.0 

2.0 

.02 

100  , 

100 

Tarentum  b 

1,993 

.10 

97.5 

2.5 

.01, 

0 

0 

Taylor  b 

2,42b 

0 

96.2 

3.7 

.1. 

.14 

100 

50 

. 100 

600 

100 

Throop  b 

2,198 

.04 

96.4. 

3.0 

. 6. 

.51 

51  . 

104 

83 

20 

. 10 

Titusville  c 

1,538 

. 25 

96.8- 

3.0 

.2. 

.07. 

100  . 

50 

Tredyffrin  t 

925 

. 05 

96.3 

3.6 

.1 

.09 

100 

80 

Tyrone  b 

2,218 

.08 

97.3 

2.5 

.2 

.12. 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

UniontovvTi  c 

4,850 

.07 

97.4 

2 .5 

.1 

.02, 

100 

100 

Upper  Merion  t 

1,250 

.05 

96.0 

3.9 

.1 

.07 

100 

100 

Vandergrift  b 

3,188 

.05 

97.3 

2 . 7 

♦ 

.02 

100 

100 

Warren  b 

3,273 

.07 

97.7 

2.3 

♦ 

.01 

100 

100 

V/ashington  c 

5 . 444 

.09 

96.0 

4.0 

* . 

.04 

86  . 

83 

Waynesboro  b 

2 , 048 

.0? 

97.4 

2.5 

.1 

.06 

W.  Chester  b 

2,416 

.08 

96 . 9 

3.0 

.1 

• 0 't 

100 

100 

W.  Mahanoy  t 

1,628 

.01 

99.1 

.9 

* 

, 

W.  Pittston  b 

1 , 659 

.06 

98.2 

1.8 

.03 

Whitehall  t 

2,352 

.03 

97.1 

2.6 

.3 

.27 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

V/ilkinsburg  b 

5,475 

.06 

96.2 

3.7 

.1 

.05 

100 

20  , 

. 100 

0 

0 

Vvilson  b 

1 , 704 

.06 

97.7 

2.3 

*. 

.01 

8.  . 

0 . 

W'indber  b 

2,726 

.07 

98.3 

1.7 

.01 

Winton  b 

1 , 930 

.01 

96.6 

3.0 

.4 

.22 

100 

19  . 

■ 100 

0 

0 

Yeadon  b 

1 , 113 

.12 

96.6 

3.4 

* 

• 

Total  390,  140 

.08 

97.1 

2.8 

.1 

.06 

85. 

88 

91 

52 

31 

’^Less  than  .1  p-drcent 

**L8ss  than  .01  percent 
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TAPLE  2.  NET  EiEiOmENT  oE  PUPILS,  FExPCElTT  OF  Tj.-CfS  ATTENDED  Um  TIF,  EXTENT  TO  ’NIICH 
THE  PROVISIONS  OF  THE  APIP.ND-.N.CE  LAW  V.EPE  EliFORCEL  IN  SCHOOL  DISTRICTS  lEJDEP  TnZ 
SITERVISION  OF  COUNFT  SUPEI.INFENDEilTS,  TEPF  TO'  DATE,  OCTOBER  31,  1036. 


Percent  of  days  belonged 

Percent 

Fe 

rcent 

of 

-p 

O ^ 

Ab  sent 

of 

first 

second  offenses 

I — ! 

O 

P 

d 

0) 

-p 

0) 

Average  numi 
tardy  marks 

per  pupil 

off 

enses 

t 

County 

Attended 

Excused 

absence 

j Unexcused 

1 absence 

Unlawful 

absence 

Reported 

K otices 

served 

1 

c 

1 

<D  . 
+>  ■ 
p ; 

o ■ 
p.  ' 
0)  ■ 
« : 

, Barents 

1 arrested 

I 

Barents 

convicted 

< 

1 

2 

3 ; 4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

; 9 

"10  : 

11 

12 

Adams 

6 , 0o4 

.08 

93.5 

6.0 

.5 

.40 

76 

77 

100 

0 

0 

Allegxieny*^ 

76,730 

.08 

96.9 

3 . 0 

.1 

.05 

58 

74 

80 

■ 58 

38 

Armstrong 

15,058 

.06 

96.4 

kJ  » ty 

.1 

.08 

45 

107 

100 

0 

0 

Beaver 

17,006 

.07 

96.6 

• O 

.1- 

.07 

44 

37 

20 

0 

0 

Bedford 

Berks* 

9 ,S33 

.10 

95.7 

4.0 

.21 

59 

78 

88 

10 

10 

Blair 

9,990 

.05 

96.1 

3.7 

.2 

.09 

52 

54 

50 

0 

0 

Bradford 

9,222 

.11 

96.2 

3 . 6 

.2 

. OS 

67 

25 

100 

0 

0 

Bucks 

18,024 

.14 

96.9 

2.9 

.2 

.14 

75 

83 

50 

50 

50 

Butler 

13,722 

.10 

96.5 

O • 4: 

.1 

.10 

48 

97 

100 

29 

29 

Cambria 

33,878 

.05 

97.2 

2.7 

.1 

.13 

48 

77 

82 

22 

22 

Caraeron 

1,369 

.09 

97.1 

£.8 

.1 

.08 

100 

60 

Carbon 

5,372 

.04 

97.2 

2.6 

.2 

.12 

39 

73 

100 

0 

0 

Centre 

10,812 

.11 

96.8 

32  O 

0 

.2 

.10 

36 

60 

117 

0 

0 

Chester 

17,097 

.11 

96.2 

3 . o 

.2 

.11 

46 

87 

71 

40 

10 

Clarion 

8,737 

.06 

96.8 

3.1 

.1 

. 06 

47 

71 

22 

0 

0 

Clearfield 

17,474 

.18 

96.3 

3.5 

.2 

.20 

55 

72 

58 

14 

14 

Clinton 

5,190 

.09 

96.4 

3.2 

.4 

.19 

25 

72 

39 

0 

0 

Columbia 

8,346 

.13 

96.9 

2.8 

m. 

0 

.20 

88 

81 

90 

0 

0 

Crav.-ford** 

8,601 

.15 

96.5 

\J  0 ^ 

n 

0 ^ 

.17 

27 

79 

33 

25 

0 

Cumberland 

11,374 

.11 

96 . 0 

T n 

Kj  0 ! 

. 3 

.20 

54 

76 

46 

0 

0 

Dauphin 

12,339 

.07 

97.0 

2.7 

32 

• t-/* 

.13 

28 

36 

0 

0 

0 

Delav/are 

19,107 

.16 

96.5 

3.4 

, p 

.05 

46 

61 

100 

0 

0 

Elk 

5,156 

.05 

97.3 

2.6 

.1 

.10 

67 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Erie 

12,118 

.15 

96.4 

3.3 

.3 

. 16 

18 

103 

72 

0 

0 

Fayette 

39,734 

.04 

97.1 

2.8 

.1 

.17 

91 

59 

80 

65 

63 

Forest 

1,257 

.11 

96.7 

3.1 

.2 

.07 

100 

100 

Franklin 

8,876 

.12 

93.9 

5.6 

.5 

.08 

91 

59 

80 

63 

65 

Fulton 

2,324 

.08 

94.4 

4.9 

.7 

.40 

47 

88 

75 

0 

0 

Greene 

11,144 

.07 

96.3 

3.5 

.2 

.10 

74 

86 

83 

0 

20 

Huntingdon 

7 , 904 

.07 

95.5 

4.2 

• <.0 

.20 

69 

52 

83 

0 

0 

Indiana 

17,676 

.07 

96.6 

3.3 

.1 

.10 

35 

61 

47 

7 

7 

Jefferson 

10,734 

.09 

97.1 

2.7 

.2 

.10 

45 

50 

56 

' 0 

0 

Juniata 

3,568 

.14 

94.7 

4.8 

.5 

.32 

56 

84 

80 

0 

0 

La cKa wanna 

8,240 

.08 

96 . 5 

ri  <-i 

0*0 

• 2 

.20 

75 

109 

100 

29 

0 

Lancaster 

26,802 

.06 

96.4 

*3  • o 

.3 

.20 

41 

52 

83 

5 

5 

Laft-ren  ce 

9 , 135 

.04 

97.0 

2.9 

.1 

.10 

69 

67 

100 

0 

0 

Lebanon 

8,957 

.04 

97.2 

2.6 

o 

.10 

85 

76 

75 

0 

c 

Lehigh 

9,747 

.02 

96.7 

3.2 

.1 

.11 

44 

82 

0 

C 

0 

Luzerne 

45,959 

.05 

97.0 

2.9 

.1 

.07 

60 

70 

SO 

17 

17 

Lycoming 

10 , 035 

.06 

96.7 

3 . £ 

.1 

.10 

20 

75 

70 

14 

14 

McKean 

7,042 

.04 

96.7 

3.2 

.1 

.04 

85 

55 

100 

0 

0 

^^Tne  data  for  one  or  more  schools  are  not  available 
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Table  2 (Cont’d) 


1 

? 2 

• 

’ A ^ 

T 4 t 

5 ; 

6 ; 

7 1 

8 

; 9 

? 19 

? 11 

? 12 

Ilercer’.  . 

10,,?42 

^ .03 

9.7.3 

2.4  . 

• 3 

. .20 

78^ 

,02 

100 

,6 

6 

liiff  lin 

6,834 

.07 

95.9 

3.8  . 

.3  - 

.20 

89 

91 

38 

67 

100 

Monroe 

6,190  : 

.06 

96.0 

3.3  . 

.7 

.10 

71 

21 

100 

0 

0 

Montgomery 

19,676  . 

.09 

96.7 

3.1 

• 2 

.10 

73 

98 

100 

0 

0 

Montour  . 

2,461 

.27 

96.7 

3.0 

•7 

.20 

56 

• 30 

71 

0 

0 

Northampton 

12,578 

.04 

97.1 

2.7 

.2 

.16 

44 

89 

0 

0 

0 

N 0 r t humb  e r 1 an d 

9,044 

.08 

• 96.2 

3.5  . 

.3 

.20 

46 

87 

64 

14 

14 

Perry 

5,363 

.07 

96.0 

3.8 

.2 

. 20 

81 

54 

100 

0 

0 

Pike 

1,307 

.04 

• 97.2 

2.5 

.3 

.10 

12 

100 

0 

0 

0 

Potter 

4,130 

',17 

96.2 

3.4 

.4  , 

,10 

89  ' 

88 

• :100' 

•33" 

^■'33 

Schuylkill 

27,226 

,05 

97.3 

2.6 

.1 

.08 

51' 

■ 79 

'94 

88 

-■  -75 

Snyder 

4 , 165 

.10 

95.0 

4.7  ■ 

.3 

.30 

61 

0 

■ 100 

0 

0 

Somerset 

20,576 

.12 

96.3 

3.4 

.3 

. 2B 

53 

■ 72 

64 

56 

50 

Sullivan 

1,741 

.12 

96.4 

3.1 

. 2o 

42 

80 

- 0 

0 

■ 0 

Susquehanna 

6 , 469 

.10 

96.2 

5.6 

.2 

.14 

62 

50 

0 

0 

0 

Tioga 

7 , 646 

,12 

96 , ± 

3.3  ' 

.16 

42 

ICO 

0 

225 

0 

Union 

3 , 688 

,08 

96.2 

3.5 

'*2 

• ^ 

.30 

20 

. 0 

67 

0 

0 

Venango 

7,218 

.05 

96.9.  ' 

2.9  ■ 

.2 

.09 

27 

71 

• • 20 

0 

0 

tarren 

5 , 569 

.16 

96.4 

U'  ^ ' 

• o 

<7 
• O' 

. 15 

41 

46 

• 17 

0 

0 

'Washington 

31 , 457 

.06 

97.3  ' 

2.6 

.1' 

. 06 

52 

89 

43 

168 

100 

Vayne 

5,209 

. .17 

95.3 

4.1 

■ kJ 

.28  ' 

95 

• 69 

100 

0 

0 

U e s tmo  re land*  * 

37,632 

.09 

96.3 

3.0 

o 

• ^ 

.11 

66 

■ 81 

;90 

61 

61 

Wyoming 

3,817  . 

.06 

96.2 

3.4  ■ 

.4 

.18 

11 

■ 20  ^ 

■ 14 

0 

0 

York 

21,034 

.09 

95.4 

■'n  • k. 

.4' 

.29 

96 

90 

• 95 

17 

22 

Total 

843,225 

.08 

96.6 

3.2  ■ 

.2' 

.13 

51 

' 74 

' 68 

19 

17 

The  data  for  one  or  more  schools  are  not  available 
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CIUJP.1  I 

A DiS'rPIEUTION  OF  FEBCENT  OF  ATTENDANCE  IN  10,127  CIASSDCO.'S 
TEFIvI  TO  DATS,  OCTOBEF  31,  1936 


Percent 


ICO 


97 

96 

95 

94 

93 

92 

91 

90 

69 
88 
87 
86 
85 

84 

85 
82 
81 
80 
79 
78 
77 
76 
75 

74 

73 

72 

71 

70 
69 
68 
67 
66 


131 


. . . 

‘'V  "'  **  “ ' ' 

1376 

•• 

J..;  .4  VKasA'V-'i’C  V' 

1624 

1323 

9 66 


643 

**'  *'  I’’ j 


233 


ID  214 


la  107 

98 


N-,  1 74 
59 


inj  55 


13  29 
1 26 
12 
24 

I 13 

1 13 


I 6 

7 


8 

0 

2 

a 

1 

0 

2 

1 


464 


700 


1050 

Ole  sorooir: 


1400 


1750 


:ioo 
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SlB/ivLARY  OF  FINDINGS  INID.  CONCLUSIONS 


Findings 


. The  average  number  of  tardy  mai‘ks  per  pupil  was  as  lollous: 


Distri  cts* 

. First  class,  districts.  . ...  . .....  . .11 

Second  class  districts  . . . ..  .■  . . . .10 

Third  class  districts  .......  . .08 

Counties** 

Third  and  fourth  class  districts  ....  .08 


2.  i'he  average  percent  of  attendance  vvas  as  follows: 


Districts* 

First  class  districts 91.9^ 

Second  class  districts  . 96.5% 

Third  class  districts 97.1% 


Counties** 

Third  and  fourth  class  districts  ....  96.6% 

3.  The  median  percent  of  attendance  in  schools  having  principals  under  the 
supervision  of  county  superintendents  vas  slightly  higher  in  elementary 
schools  than  in  high  schools. 

•i.  Of  the  10,130  individual  teacher  reports,  131  or  1.3  percent  of  tiiese 
schools  had  perfect  attendance. 

5.  Of  the  10,130  individual  teacher  reports,  592  or  5.8  percent  of  these 
schools  iiad  less  tnan  90  percent  attendance. 

S.  Of  the  763  summarizations  of  attendance  reports  for  school  buildings  and 
school  districts  having  principals  under  the  supervision  of  county  super- 
intendents, two  had  p-r;rf3ct  attendance  in  all  their  schools. 


V.  Absences  on  the  basis  of  percent  of  days  belonged  v^ere  as  fcllovis: 

Excused  Unexcused  Unlawful 

Distri  cts* 

Second  class  district! 

Third  class  district; 


I o • • 


* • • « 


Counties** 


second  class,  and  the  lov/est  amount  in  districts  of  the  third  class. 


3 . T%  . l;'j 

.09% 

2 . 8%  . 1% 

.06-/o 

rr  p p.,V 

kJ  * Cj  jO  • 

. 13% 

in  school  districts 

of  the 

Includes  the  districts  under  the  supervision  of  district  superintendents 
Includes  the  districts  under  the  supervision  of  ocunty  superintendents 


w 

He* 
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9,  The  amount  of  unexcused  absences  is  exactly  the  same  in  districts  of  the 
second  and  third  classes*  and  twice  as  high  in  districts  of  the  third 
and  fourth  classes** 

10.  The  least  amount  of  unlav/ful  absences  "as  in  districts  of  the  third  class* 
and  the  highest  was  in  the  counties  **  , the  number  of  unlav^ful  absences 
* being  over  twice  tnose  in  third  class  districts*. 


11.  The  percent  of  first  offence  cases  on  which  action  v.as  tanen  is  as  follo’..s: 


Districts* 


Counties** 


I 


Noti ce 
Reported  Served 


Second  class  districts  99%  105% 

Third  class  districts 85;.'  83]^ 

Third  and  fourth  class  districts  . . . 51^  , . ?4yp 


i 

! 12.  Second  class  districts  reported  almost  IOC  percent  of  first  offence  cases 

v/hile  the  counties**  reported  slightly  over  one- half  of  first  offence  cases. 


13.  In  the  school  districts  of  the  counties**  the  attendance  officers  or  the 
secretaries  of  the  school  boards  acted  in  only  about  three-fourths  of  the 
cases  uLich  had  been  turned  over  to  them  for  official  action.  Sirice  only 
about  one-half  of  the  cases  were  reported  this  mieans  that  notices  were 
served  on  parents  in  about  three  out  of  eight  first  offence  cases. 


14,  The  percent  of  second  offence  cases  on  w'hich  action  was  taken  was  as  follows 


Par  ents  Parents 


Reported 

Arrested 

Convicted 

Distri  ct  s* 

Second  class  districts 

....  99%o 

5% 

4% 

Third  class  districts 

• • • » 9 I/O 

52% 

31% 

Counties** 

Third  and  fourth  class 

districts  68% 

19% 

■ 17% 

15.  Teachers  and 

principals  of  districts 

of  the  second  cla 

ss  reported 

that  only 

5 percent  of  the-  parents  'sere  arrested,  and  4 percent  of  the  parents  were 
convicted  in  second  offence  cases. 

16.  In  districts  of  the  third  class*,  91  percent  of  the  second  off  ence ' cases 
, v»ore  reported  by  teachers  and  principals,  but  parents  were  arrested  in 

only  52  percent  of  these  cases  and  convicted  in  only  31  percent  of  the 
cases.  There  is  a difference  between  the  number  of  parents  arrested  and 
the  number  of  parents  convicted.  Ordinarily,  if  records  are  ’ carefully  kept 
on  cases  of  second  offence,  all  such  cases  would  show  th.at  the  parents , . v.ho 
v/ere  arrested,  would  also  be  convicted. 

^ ■ — I I 1 ■■  ■ I 

Includes  the  districts  under  the  supervision  of  district  superintendents 
**  Includes  the  districts  under  tno  supervision  of  county  superintendents 
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17.  In  districts  of  the  third  and  fourth  classes  of  the  counties**  only  68  percent 
of  second  offence  cases  were  reported  by  teachers  and  principals  compared  with 
99  percent  in  districts  of  the  second  class  and  91  percent  in  districts  of  the 
third  class.  The  parents  were  arrested  in  only  19  percent  of  the  second 
offence  cases  reported  but  the  parents  were  convicted  in  17  percent  of  these 
cases.  Inasmuch  as  only  68  percent  of  the  cases  v;ere  reported  this  means  that 
parents  vvere  arrested  in  only  12.9  percent  of  the  second  offence  cases. 

18.  The  law  was  apparently  enforced  100  percent  in  the  various  school  districts  as 
shown  below: 

Districts* 

5 Second  class  districts 
85  Third  class  districts 

Ten  additional  second  class  districts  and  35  additional 
third  class  districts  had  violations  of  the  compulsory 
attendance  law'  reported  by  teachers  and  principals,  but 
action  was  not  tamen  in  all  these  cases  by  school  • 
officials  charged  with  this  responsibility. 

Counties** 

1 County 

One  additional  county  had  all  the  cases  reported  by  the 
teachers  and  principals  but  not  all  the  cases  v/ere  acted 
upon  by  school  officials  charged  w'ith  this  responsibility. 

Conclusions 

In  the  light  of  the  findings  and  from  the  data  presented  in  the  totals  and 

averages  of  this  report,  the  follov;ing  tentative  conclusions  may  be  drawn: 

Ik  The  most  extreme  cases,  of  low  attendance  are  found  in  small  school 
districts  employing  few  teachers  without  provision  for  local  super- 
vision. 

2.  There  is  need  for  complete  reporting  of  first  and  second  offence 
cases,  particularly  in  fourth  class  school  districts. 

3.  A more  strict  enforcement  of  the  compulsory  school  attendance  law'  is 

needed  on  the  part  of  school  officials  to  wliom  first  and  second  offence 
cases  are  reported  for  action.  ■ . . 

■ Includes  the  districts  under  the  supervision  of  district  superintendents 

**  Includes-  the  districts  under  tne  -supervision  of  county , superintendents 


As  long  as  the  supply  lasts,  additional  copies  of  this  circular"iria:y  be  secured  upon 
request  of  Superintendents  from  tne  Division  of  Child  Accounting  and  Research, 
Department  of  Public  Instruction,  Harrisburg,  Pennsylvania. 
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INTPOBUCTION 

A salary- -schedule  of  a school  district  has  much  to  do  with  establishing 
educational  standards.  Tne  determinin-  of  salary  rates.- is  an  important  fi-nction  of 
school  administration.  Both  the  interests  of  the  children  and  the  taxpayers  must 
be  kept  in  mind.  Salaries  n-ay  be  so  low_as  not  t-O  . induce  ..the  most,  capable  youn/^ 
people  to  enter  the  teaching  profession,  or  on  the  other  hand,  m^ay  be  so  high  as  to 
cause  taxation  to  be  a burden  upon  the. people  who  pay  the  bills,  or  seriously  limit 
the  funds  needed  for  other. items  in-  the  school  budget,  ' - * 

THE.  FROELEId 

The  purpose  of  this  study  is  to  show  the  situation  as  to  salaries  paid 
to  teachers,  supervisors  and  principals  in  school  districts  of  the  State  for  the 
school  year  1955-1036,  and  to  show  a general  comparison  of  the  salaries  paid  during 
the  past  nine  years. 

THE  PROCEDURE 

The  data  were  taken  from  the  Superintendent’s  Annual  Report  as  submitted 
to  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction  from  the  various  school  districts.  The 
study  includes  all  teachers,  subject  supervisors,  principals  and  supervising  prin- 
cipals in  the  2,582  sohool  districts  of  the  State.  This  includes  57,769  teachers, 

818  supervisors,  2,487  principals  aiid  598  supervising  principals. 

The  school  districts  have  been  grouped  according  to  eight  population 
groups.  All  school  districts  of  th-e  fourth  class  constitute  the  first  population 
group.  The  school  districts  of  the  tiaird  ^lass  are  divided  into  five  population 
groups.  'The  school  districts  of  the  second  class  constitute  xhe  seventh  population 
group  and  the  school  districts  of  the  first  class,  the  eighth  population  group. 

This  permits  school  districts  of  .the  third  class  to  c.ompare  salaries -v/itn  other  -dis- 
tricts within  their  own  population  group  on  a more  comparable  basis.  The  profes- 
sional personnel  of  the  schools  has  been  .divided  into  groups  including  teachers, 
subject  supervisors,  principals,  and  supervising  principals.  The  groups  of  teachers 
and  principals  have  also  been  divided  according  to  school  organization,  including 
elementary-  schools,  junior  high  schools,  and  all  other  high  schools.  "All  Other 
High  Schools"  include  all  high  schools,  other  than  junior  high  schools,  accredited 
by  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction. 

MINIIvEM  STATE  SAL.'‘JtY  SCHEDULE 

Before  m.aking  any  comparison  of  salaries  paid  according  to  the  different 
population  groups,  it  is  w’sll  to  Compare  the  minimum  salary  schedules  as  legally 
required  for  each  class  of  school  district.  Tables  1 and  2 give  the  minimum  salary, 
the  amount  of  increment,  and  number  of  incre.ments  required  in’  each  class  of  school 
district  for  teachers,  supervisors,  and  principals.  The  legal  minimum  salary  accord- 
ing to  the  number  of  years  of  teaching  experience  is  determined  by  the  minimum 
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salary  for. the  first  year,  plus-  the  number  of  increments  according  to  the  number  of 
years  of  service.  These  are  the  salaries  required  by  law.  h school  board  may  pay 
higher  salaries  than  those  shown  in  these  tables.  Ell  amou.nts  above  the  legally 
required  minimum  salary  are  paid  voluntarily  at  the  discretion  of  school  boards. 


Ti.BLE  1.  - MINIIvIUM  S^JEJ^IES  OF  TEEGHERS  i-ND  iJliOUNT  xEID 
I'RJI^ER  OF  INCREIvIENTS  PRESCRIBED  BY  LAW^ 


Elementary  Tea 

chers 

Junior  High 

School  Teachers 

Other  High 

School  Teachers 

population 

1 

1 

Increments 

, 

Increments 

Increments 

Croups, 

Minimum  ; 

t 

4 

. 

1 

xjnount : Numb  e r 

Minimum 

Yimount  'Number 

Minim'umj 

Amount ! Number 

Under 

5,000 

$100  per 
month 

None 

None 

$1170 

None  None 

$1170 

None  None 

5,000- 

29,999 

1000 

|1C0 

A 

1200*^ 

$100  4 

1200 

$100  - ■■ 

4 

30 , CUO  - 
499,999 

1000 

].00 

8 

1400 

100  8 

1400 

100 

8 ■ 

500,000 
and  more 

1200 

100 

10 

1800 

125#  8# 

1800. 

175 

8 

*If  the  teacners  have  the  qualifications  prescribed  by  the  local  district  for 
teachers  in  the  senior  high  school,  otherwise  they  are  placed  on  the  elemen- 
tary school  schedule. 

**Districts  of  the  first  class  may  under  certain  conditions  fix  the  maximum 
salary  at  $3.,  600. 

§ There  is  an  alternate  provision  for  6 increments  of  $175  each. 


Tx:£LS  2.  - MINUVrCI/x  S;EL'iRIES  OF  PRINCIPx.LS  iETD  SUPERVISORS  AND  AMOUNT 
ixND  KUIdBER  OF  INCEEMTS  PRESCRIDED  PY  LAwl 


Population 

Elementary 

Principals 

Junior  High 
School  principals 

All  Other  High 
School  Principals 

Supervisors 

Croups 

; Increments 

•Increments 

; Increments 

rincrements 

■ 

Mini- : ; 

mum  ! No. 

Mini- : 

mum  ■;  No, 

Mini- j : 

nu&  I ^ * 

-■■■  , II  ■ 1 L 1..  ^ 

Mini-:  : 

mum  i A^n’t  :No. 

Under 

5,000- 

$100 
per  mo 

.None 

None  $1170  None 

None 

$1170  None 

None 

5,000 

29,999 

1400 

$100 

4 

o 

o 

o 

$125 

4 

2000  $125 

4 

$1200  $100 

4 

30,000- 

499,999 

1^00 

100 

8 

3000 

125 

8 

3000  125 

8 

1400 

100 

8 

500,000  ■ . 

and  more 

2100 

237.50 

B 

4000 

250 

4 

4000  250 

4 

1800 

125 

a 

1 - School  Laws  of  Pennsylvania,  1935,  Section  1210 
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SxJLARIES  OF 

TEACHERS 

, 1935-1936 

There  is  shown  in  Table 

3 , the 

median  s 

alaries  paid  teachers  during  the 

school  year  1955-1936. 

It  will 

probably 

be  interesting  for  the  reader  to 

compare 

the  salaries  actually 

paid  teachers  during  this 

year  with  the  salaries  legally 

required  as  given  in  Table  1.  In  doing 

this,  it 

v;ill  be  necessary 

to  keep 

in  mini 

tliat  population  group 

I includes 

the  school  districts  of  the  fourth 

class , 

and  popu- 

lation  groups  II,  III, 

IV,  V and 

VI  constitute  school  districts  of 

the  third  class, 

while  population  group 

VII  constitutes  s 

chool  districts  of  the  second  clas 

s and  pop- 

ulation  group  VIII,  school  distr 

icts  of 

the  first  class. 

■ 

TI^LE  3. 

I'^DIAN  S^LiJJES  Px. 

.ID  TU.CHERS  uURING  1935-1936 

Number 

Elementary 

Junior  High  J 

All 

Oth^r 

Population 

of  ; 

Schools 

Schools  : 

High  Schools** 

Dis-  ; 

Groups 

tricts  ; 

Teachers 

1 Salary 

Teachers  Salary  : 

Teachers  : Salary 

I.  Less  than  5,000 

2,269* 

16 , 654 

1 886 

722  $1,260 

4,549 

$1,215 

II.  5,000  - 9,999 

165 

4,772 

1,401 

586  1,450 

2,287 

1,599 

III.  10,000  - 14,999 

50 

2,492 

1,430 

289  ■ 1,550  . 

1,312 

1 , 645 

IV.  15,000  - 19,999 

24 

1,672 

1,431 

380  1 , 536 

749 

1,666 

V.  20,000  - 24,999 

15 

1,142 

1 , 442 

281  1,520 

553 

1,697 

VI.  25,000'-  29,999 

5 

440 

1,451 

il6  1,635 

263 

1,798 

VII.  30,000  - 499,999 

20 

4,206 

1,784 

1,635  1,981 

1,843 

2,190 

\TII.  500,000  & more 

o 

Cj 

6 , 538 

2 , 163 

2,120  2,708 

2 , 183 

3,287 

including  34  districts  not  operating  schools'  in  1935-1936. 

**A11  high  schools,  other  than  junior  high ■ schools , accredited  by  the  Departnent  of 


Public  Instruction. 

FINDINGS  VNTK  RESPECT  TO  T'SACIIERS'  SALARIES 

1.  The  greatest  difference  in  elementary  school  salaries  v/as  between  the  population 
groups  I and  II.,  or  between  school  districts  of  the  fpurth  and  third  classes. 

8.  The  elementary  salaries  paid  the  different  population  gi’oups  in  school  districts 
"^f  the  third  class  did  not  differ  greatly. 

3.  The  salaries  paid  elementary  school  teachers  in  population  group.  'VIII  v.'ere 
approximately  two  and  one-half  times  that  paid  to  teachers  of  population  group  I. 

4.  There  was  not  nearly  so  much,  difference  between  the  salaries  paid  junior  high 
school  teachers  in  population  groups  I and  II  as  in  case  of  elementary  school 
teachers. 

5.  In  the  population  groups  II,  III,  IV,  V and  VI,  v/hich  constitute  school  dis- 
tricts of  the  third  class,  it  is  to  be  noted  that  the  greatest  difference  in  salaries 
nf  junior  and  other  high  school  teachers  occurred  in  the  lowest  and  highest  popula- 
tion groups,  the  three  muddle  population  groups  reraainin^  quite  constant. 

C.  Junior  high  school  teachers  were  paid  a higher  salary  in  population  groups  III 
and  IV  than  in  population  group  V. 
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7.  The  greatest  variation  in  salaries  of  other  high  school  teachers  was  between 
population  groups  VII  and  VIII. 

8.  There  was  less  variation  in  the  salaries  of  all  other  high  school  teachers  in 
population  groups  I and  II  than  for  elementary  school  teachers. 

9.  The  largest  variation  in  the  salaries  of  all  other  high  school  teachers  in 
population  groups  in  school  districts  of  the  third  class  was  betVvfeen  population 
groups  V and  VI . 

10.  The  greatest  variation  in  salaries  in  all  other  high  schools  was  that 
betv/een  population  groups  VII  and  VIII. 

SALARIES.  OE,, PRINCIPALS,  SL^ERVISORS  AM)  SUPERVISING  PRINCIPALS,  1935-193^1 

The  salaries  of  supervising  officials,  other  than  the  superintendent  of 
schools,  are  given  in  Table  4 in  a manner  similar  to  the  teachers’  salaries.  It* 
will  again  be  interesting,  to  compare  the  salaries  actually  paid  the  supervising 
officials  with  those  legally  required  as  given  in  Table  2. 

TABLE  4.  LIEDIAN  SALARIES  PAID  PRINCIPALS,  SUPEI(VIS0RS  AND  SUPERVISING,  PRIN.  ■ - 
TABLE  4.  MEDIAN.  SAINiRIES' PAID  PRINCIPALS,  SUPEEVIS,CRS  AND  SUPERVISING- PRINCIPALS 


Population 

• Groups 

Principals 

1 

Supervisors 

Elementary 
_ Schools 

Junior  ; 

High  : 

Schools  : 

All  Other 

High  Princi- 

Schools*  i pals^'* 

No. 

: Salary 

No 

. ! Salary  : 

No.: 

Salary! No . ; Salary 

No. 

Salary 

1.  Less  than  5,000 

388 

|1,069 

47 

$1,583 

402  $1,574  504-  $2.,  353 

231 

$1,270 

II.  5,000-9,999 

221 

1,526 

22 

2,071 

118 

2,598  79  3,250 

138 

1,606 

III.  10,000-14,999 

137 

1,697 

9 

2,417 

48 

2,881  10  3,499 

84 

. 1,625 

IV.  15,000-19,999 

151 

1,711 

17 

2,679 

27 

3,194  5 3 , 750 

47 

1,815 

V.  20,000-24,999 

82 

1 , 940 

7 

3,083 

19 

3,321 

27 

1,775 

VI.  25,000-29,999 

41 

1,850 

6 

2,499 

7 

3,417 

8 

1,850 

VII.  30,000-499,999- 

272 

2,341 

50 

3,539  ■ 

46 

4 , 094 

127 

2,552 

VIII.  500,000  and  more 

288 

4,153 

44 

5,156 

38 

5,250 

156 

2,876 

*A11  high  schools,  other  than  junior  high  schools,  accredited  by  the  Department  of 
Public  Instruction. 

**A  Supervising  Principal  is  the  supervisory  and  administrative  official  in  districts 
of  the  fourth  class,  or  in  districts  of  the  third  class  that  do  not  employ  a 
district  superintendent,  wrho  has  been  elected  to  that  position  by  the  Board  of 
School  Directors  and  also  holds  a Supervising  Principal’s  Certificate. 

FINDINGS  VNTH  RESPECT  TO  SUPERVISING  O.FFICIaLS’  S^'iARIES 

1.  The  largest  difference  in  'the  salaries  of  elementary  school  principals  was 
between  population  groups  VII  and  VIII. 

2.  Junior  high  school  principals  received  higher  salaries  in  population  groups  IV 
and  V than  in  population  group  VI. 
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5.  High  school  principals  in  all  other  high  schools  in  population  ^roup  VIII 
received  over  three  times  the  salaries  paid  in  population  t^roup  I. 

4.  Tne  largest  variations  in  salaries  paid  principals  in  all  other  high  sciiools 
tere  betv/een  population  groups  I and  II,  VI  and  VII ' and  VII  and  VIII. 

5.  The  median  salaries  of  supervising  principals  v/ere  $2,353  in  population  group  I, 
and  $3,750  in  population  group  II. 

6.  The  greatest  variation  in  salaries  paid  supervisihg  principals  v.as  between  popu- 
lation groups  1 and  II.' 

7.  population  group  IV  paid  higher  salaries  to  supervisors  than  population  group  V. 

8.  Population  group  I paid  slightly  higher  salaries  to  junior  high  school  principal 
than  to  principals  of  all  other  high  schools. 

9.  In  population  group  VIII,  junior  high  school  principals  received  approximately 
as  large  salaries  as  principals  in  all  other  high  schools. 


SALARIES  OF  TEACHERS  IN  ELEMENTiiRY  SCHOOLS  BY  COLBIES,  1935-1936 


Table  5 is  presented  to  show  the  median  salaries  which  were  paid  to 
elementary  teachers  in  each  population  ,-,roup  in  each  county  of  the  Commonwealth. 
Two  counties,  Allegheny  and  Luzerne,  have  one  or  more  school  districts  in  each  of 
the  seven  population  groups.  Fifteen  counties  have  only  districts  of  the  fourth 
class.  Sixteen  other  counties  have  districts  of  the  fourth  class  and  districts  of 
the  third  class  having  a population  of  less  than  10,000.  In  making  comparisons 
between  the  salaries  paid  in  the  several  population  groups  in  any  county  it  should 
be  kept  in  mind  that  districts  of  the  fourth  class  are  required  by  law  to  provide 
only  an  elementary  school  term  of  160  days  and  all  other  districts  are  required  to 
have  at  least  180  days. 
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TAE^IS  5,  - IdEDIAN  ELEI'.iEI'JTARY  TEACHERS  SAIARIES  BY  COUNTIES  FOR  DISTRICTS 
OF  T3E  SECOND,  THIRD  Ai'®  FOURTH  CLASSES,  1935-1936. 


Popula 

tion  Group 

E 

..I 

II 

III  : 

> 

1— 1 

V ■ : 

VI 

'YTi; 

County 

Less  than 
5,000 

5^,000- 

9,999 

10,,00n-  : 
14,999  : 

15,000-  ; 

1 o ooc  ' 

20,000-  : 
24,999  : 

25,000- 
po  qco 

30,000- 
4.0c  ooc 

1.  ■ 

2 

3 

4 ; 

5 ; 

6 ■ ; 

■ ■ -7' 

8 

Adams 

858 

1,095 

- - 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Allegheny 

994 

1,410 

1,442 

1,424 

1,429 

■ 1,577 

1 , 700 

.iimstrong 

860 

1,091 

- 

- 

- 

— 

Beaver 

874 

1,238 

- 

1,434 

1,404 

1,425 

- 

Bedford 

. 856 

- 

- 

- 

■ - 

- 

Berks 

884 

1,245 

- 

- . 

- 

- 

1,836 

Blair 

860 

1,310 

- 

. 1,452 

Bradford 

895 

1,441 

- 

- 

- ' ' 

— 

- 

Bucks 

951 

1,095' 

1,420 

- 

- 

- 

- 

“Utler 

860 

''1,404' 

- 

. .1,466- 

- 

- 

Cambria 

931 

1,251 

- 

- 

- 

1,810 

Cameron 

889 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Carbon 

942 

1,450 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Centre 

864 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Chester 

923 

1 , 325 

1,436 

- 

- 

- 

Clarion 

868 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Clearfield 

863 

1,310 

1,435 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Clinton 

,898 

1,436 

- 

- 

- - 

- 

Columbia 

870 

1,200 

1,427 

- 

- 

- 

Cravjford 

860  ■ 

1,442 

- 

1,427 

- 

■ - 

Cumberland 

891 

1,230 

1,438  . 

- 

' 

- 

Dauphin 

910 

1,278 

1,442 

- 

- 

- 

1 , 916 

Delaware 

1,106 

1,415 

1,795 

- 

1,536 

- 

1.,.787 

Elk 

875 

1,443 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Erie 

895 

1,427 

. - 

- 

- 

- 

1,794 

Fayette 

871 

1,405 

1,415 

1,405 

- 

- 

- 

Forest 

921 

- 

- 

- 

- 

— 

- 

Franklin 

954 

- 

1,429 

- 

- 

— 

- 

Fulton 

852 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

— 

Dreene 

862 

1,277 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Huntingdon 

859 

1,210 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Indiana 

851 

1,001  ' 

- 

- 

- 

— 

— 

Jefferson 

859 

1,401 

- 

- 

- 

- 

— 

Juniata 

852 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Lackawanna 

965 

1,405 

1,404 

- 

1,406 

- 

1,885 

Lancaster 

869 

1,202 

1,427 

- 

- 

- 

1,706 

Lav/rence 

857 

- 

1,404 

- 

- 

- 

1,757 

Lebanon 

884 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1,431 

- 

Lehigh 

895 

1,245 

1,250 

- 

- 

- 

1,690 

Luzerne 

1,016 

1,432 

1,455 

1,462 

1,460 

1,470 

1,838 

Lycoming 

870 

1,550 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1,767 

ivicKean 

979 

1,430 

- 

1,438 

- 

- 

- 

mercer 

863 

1,409 

1,408 

- 

- 

1,440 

- 

miff lin 

871 

- 

1,415 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Monroe 

873 

1,416 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 
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TABLE  5,  (Cont’d)  ' • ' . 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

Montgomery 

1,053 

1,396 

1,204 

1,568 

1 

GO 

Montour 

850 

1,447 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Northampton 

887 

1,414 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

,738 

Northumberland 

876 

1,413 

- 

1,386 

1 

,436 

- 

Perry 

865 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Pike 

990 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Potter 

882 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Schuylkill 

993 

1,452 

1,447 

- 

1 

,440 

- 

- 

Snyder 

852 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Somerset 

866 

1,268 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Sullivan 

852 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Susquehanna 

889 

1,431 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Tioga 

911 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Union  ' ■ • ' 

858, 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Venango 

875 

1,217 

1,408 

- 

1 

,430 

- 

- 

Warren 

874 

1,451 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Washington 

869 

1,218 

1,421 

- 

1 

,444 

- 

- 

Wayne 

868 

1,199 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Westmoreland 

876 

1,284 

1,391 

1,412 

1 

,405 

- 

- 

Wyoming 

874 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

York 

865 

1,229 

1,421 

1 

,467 

FINDINGS  WITH  RESPECT  TO 

1.  Generally  the  counties  in  the 
tend  to  have  higher  salaries  than 

SldLARIES  OF  ELEMENHIRY  TEACHERS  BY  COUNTIES 

metropolitan  area  of  Philadelphia  and  Pittsburgh 
those  of  other  parts  of  the  State  with  the  excep- 

tion  of  Luzerne  and  Schuylkill  counties. 

S,  The  highest  salaries  for  teachers  in  districts  of  the  fourth  class  were  paid  in 
Delaware  county. 

3.  The  variatijns  between  counties  in  the  salaries  paid  in  districts  of  the  fourth 
class  v;ere  probably  due  largely  to  the  difference  in  the  length  of  the  elementary 
school  terra. 

4.  The  median  salaries  in  counties  having  districts  of  the  second  class  varied 
from  ^1,458  to  $1,916, 

5.  In  ten  of  the  sixteen  counties  having  districts  of  the  second  class  the  median 
salary  paid  was  over  $1,750. 

6.  The  median  salary  paid  to  teachers  in  counties  having  districts  in  population 
group  II  varied  from  $1,001  to  $1,452. 

7.  The  highest  salaries  paid  in  districts  of  the  third  class  in  population  group 
III  was  to  teachers  in  Delaware  county. 

8.  In  25  of  the  51  counties  having  districts  of  the  third  class  the  salaries  paid 
in  all  of  the  pupulation  groups  were  greater  than  the  m.aximum  salary  prescribed  by 
law. 
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TRENDS  IN  CLilSSROOM -TE^ICHERS'  SiJJJ^IES 


The  median  salaries  paid  to  classroom  teachers  from  1928  to  1936  are 
shown  in"  Chart  I.  In  1933  legislation  was  passed  which  permitted  school 
districts  to  reduce  the  salaries  of  teachers,  for  the  school  years  1933-1934 
and  1934-1935,  below  the  minimum  prescribed  in  Section  1210  of  the  School  Laws. 
This  chart  shows  the  effect  of  this  legislation.  The  median  salaries  of 
Junior  High  School  teachers  are  higher  than  those  of  other  high  school  teachers 
due  to  the  fact  that  junior  high  schools  are  more  common  in  the  larger  districts. 


CHi'J^T  I 
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FINDINGS  WITH  RESHICT  TO  TRENDS  IN  SALARIES 

1.  Salaries  of  elementary  and  junior  high  school  teachers  reached  their  peak  in 
the  school  year  ending  1933,  a few  years  after  the  economic  depression  started. 

2.  The  median  salaries  of  elementary  school  teachers  were  higher  in  1936  than  in 
1928  but  much  lower  than  the  salary  paid  in  1933. 

3.  The  median  salary  of  junior  high  school  teachers  v/as  ^1,879  in  1928  and 
^1,967  in  1936.  The  highest  salary  paid  was  $2,104  in  1933. 

4.  The  salaries  paid  to  other  high  school  teachers  did  not  follow  the  same 
general  trend  as  those  of  the  elementary  and  junior  high  school  teachers.  The 
salaries  of  the  other  high  school  teachers  reached  their  peak  in  1929  and  con- 
tinued to  decline  to  1935.  The  salaries  paid  in  1936  were  9.8  percent  higher 
than  the  salaries  in  1935  but  9,7  percent  less  than  those  paid  in  1928. 


CONCLUSIONS 

1.  The  median  salaries  paid  in  most  school  districts  were  higher  than  those  pre- 
scribed by  law. 

2.  Salaries  of  teachers  in  school  districts  of  the  third  class  tend  to  increase 
as  the  population  of  the  districts  increases. 

3.  While  the  median  salary  of  junior  high  school  teachers  for  the  vvhole  state 
was  higher  than  that  of  other  high  schools,  the  reverse  was  true  for  population 
groups  II,  III,  IV,  V,  and  VI. 

4.  The  largest  variations  in  salaries  of  teachers  and  supervising  officials  were 
between  population  groups  I and  II,  VI  and  VII,  and  VII  and  VIII. 
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ATTENDANCE  AND  THE  ISSUING  OF  FARM  AND  DOMESTIC  SERVICE 
PEmilTS  IN  THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS  OF  THE  COMMOMVEALTH 

— 0— 

INTRODUCTION 

Absence  from  school  in  Pennsylvania  is  generally  classified  in  ten  cate- 
gories, seven  of  which  are  permissible  by  law,  while  three  types  are  illegal.  Some 
of  the  reasons  are  beyond  the  control  of  the  school  officials,  the  parents,  and  the 
children.  It  is  likewise  true  that  the  responsibility  for  some  rests  with  the 
child  and  his  parents,  vdiile  school  officials  are  held  accouhtable  for  others. 
Special  attention  by  all  concerned  should  be  directed  to  the  reduction  of  any  type 
of  unnecessary  absence. 

In  Circular  No.  1 of  this  series,  a study  of  attendance  was  made  with  em- 
phasis placed  on  the  carrying  out  of  the  provisions  of  the  School  Attendance  Law. 
This  included  an  investigation  of  the  unnecessary  absences  due  to  parental  neglect, 
illegal  employment  and  truancy,  and  comprised  an  investigation  of  the  extent  to 
which  the  requirements  of  the  law  are  fulfilled.  This  present  study  of  attendance 
attacks  the  problem  of  issuing  farm  and  domestic  service  permits  to  excuse  children 
from  school  to  do  farm  and  domestic  work. 

Farm  and  domestic  service  permits  are  issued  under  the  provisions  of 
Section  1416*  of  the  School  Laws  of  Pennsylvania,  and  the  regulation  by  the  Super- 
intendent of  Public  Instruction  in  accordance  with  this  section  of  the  law  is 
printed  in  full  in  the  "School  Attendance  Registerl"  Farm  and  domestic  service 
permits  may  be  issued  to  excuse  children  from  school  to  do  farm  or  domestic  service 
work  when  requests  for  excusing  a child  for  such  purpose  meets  the  followln^f  condi- 
tions: 

1.  The  child  is  between  fourteen  and. sixteen  years  of  age.* 

2.  The  child  has  completed  in  school  at  least  the  sixth  grade. 

3.  The  parents  have  furnished  sufficient  evidence  to  show  that  the 
services  of  the  child  are  required  as  a matter  of  necessity  and 
not  merely  as  a convenience  to  the  parents. 

*Not e : Act  478  passed  by  the  General  Assembly  and  signed  by  the  Governor  on  July  1, 

1937  raises  the  earliest  age  at  v/hich  a farm  or  domestic  permit  can  be  issued  to 
fifteen  years  of  age  instead  of  fourteen. 
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When  these  requirements  have  been  met,  the  board  of  school  directors  or 
its  deputized  official  may,  if  the  reasons  seem  sufficiently  urgent,  issue  a permit. 
If  the  school  district  employs  a district  superintendent  or  a supervising  principal, 
the  school  board  ordinarily  deputizes  such  an  official  to  issue  these  permits.  If 
a district  does  not  employ  a district  superintendent  or  a supervising  principal,  the 
secretary  of  the  school  board  either  handles  this  work  or  deputizes  some  other  school 
official  to  handle  the  work  for  the  school  board.  The  extent  to  which  farm  or 
domestic  service  permits  are  issued  throws  some  light  on  the  subject  of  attendance 
and  possibly  reveals  a problem  of  attendance  in  some  sections  of  the  State.,  A major 
part  of  this  study  is  devoted  to  the  issuing  of  such  permits,  the  responsibility  of 
which  rests  with  the  school  board  and  the  issuing  official. 

Any  treatment  or  interpretation  given  to  attendance  data  and  any  cause  of 
pupils’  absence  in  school  districts  individually  or  collectively  will  orginarily  give 
some  assistance  in  the  administration  of  school  attendance  in  the  schools  of  the 
State. 

THE  PROBLEM 

The  purpose  of  this  study  is  (1)  to  give  mathematical  treatment  to  the 
major  items  of  attendance  and  the  issuance  of  farm  and  domestic  service  permits  in 
the  school  districts  of  the  State,  and  (2)  to  show  certain  important  relationships 
within  each  school  district  or  county  in  such  a manner  that  the  situation  with 
respect  to  the  attendance  and  the  issuing  of  farm  or  domestic  service  permits  of  any 
individual  school  district  or  county  may  be  compared  with  another  on  a comparable 
basis, 

THE  DATA  ■ . 

The  attendance  data  are  used  as  submitted  by  the  various . schools  in  the 
State,  covering  the  attendance  during  this  present  school  year  to  the  close  of 
January.  'These  attendance  reports  included  the  attendance  as  sunmarized  in  174 
school  districts  under  the  supervision  of  district  superintendents,  and  submitted 
directly  to  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction,  "together  with  769  summarized- 
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reports  of  principals  and  the  report s_  from  10,255  t'eachers  submitted  to  the  Depart- 
ment through  the  office  of  the  bounty  superintendent,  making  a total  of  11,208 

attendance  reports.  ' ' ••■..I,,  ^ 

The  data  relative  to  farm  and  domestic  'service  permits  are  used  as  sub- 
mitted by -the,,  various  school  districts  in  the  State,  including  the  permits  issued 
during  the  half-year  period,-  July  l-Deceinber  31,  .1036.  This  brief  study  includes 
reports  from  1,256  'school'  districts , this  number  representing  all  reports  that  were 
submitted  to  the  date  of  tabulating  the  data  for  this  study. 

The  number  of  children  fourteen  and  fifteen  years  of  age  was  taken  from 
the  school,  enumeration  reports  compiled  by  the  various  districts.  This  v;as  necessary 
since  these  reports  furnish  the  only  record  on  file  showing  the  number  of  children 
fourteen  ^d  fifteen  years  of  age.  vVh.ile  this  will  not  be  the  exact  number  of  pupils 
enrolled  in  each  school  district,  if  was  thought  that  it  -would  differ  so  little  from 
the  actual  enrolment  as  not  to  materially  affect  the  findings  of  this  study. 

THE  PROCEDURE 

• . The  data  in  each  of  the  reports  were  treated  mathematically  to  determine 
relationships  between  major  items  of  attendance.  The  number  of  permits  issued  per 

100  children  fourteen  and  .fifteen  years  of  age  was  determined.  Distributions  of 

• / 

these  relationships  are  shown  in  the  tables  and  chart  which  are  found  on  the  pages- 
immediately  following.  Table  1 includes^  data  for  school  districts  under  the  super- 
vision  of  district  superintendents  comprising  a summary  of  the  net  enrolment  of 
pupils,  the  number  of  tardy  marks  per  100  pupils  enrolled,  the  percent  of  days 
attended,  and  the  percent  of  daj's  absent,  classified  as  to  excused,  unexcused  and 
unlavTful  absence.  There,  is  also  included  the  numiber  of  farm,  and  domestic  service 
permits  issued  per  100  c.hildren  of  the-  ages  fourteen  and  fifteen.  Totals  are  given 
for  each  class  of  district.  All  of  the  districts  of  the  first  and  second  classes 
are  included  and  such  districts  of  the  third  class  as  are  under  the  supervision  of 
of  district  superintendents.  Similar  inform-ation  is  given  in  Table  2 by 

(Cont’d  on  Page  11) 
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TABLE  1 . - NET  ETmOLMH^T  OE  PUPILS , TARDY  MARKS , PERCENT  OF  DAYS  ATTENDED  TERM 
TO  DATE  JANUARY  31,  1937  AITO  THE  FARM  AND  DOMESTIC  SERVICE  PERMITS  ISSUED 
JULY  1 to  DECEMBER  31,  1936  RELATED  TO  THE  NUMBER  OF  14  AND  15  YEAR  OLD 
CHILDREN  ENTJMERATED  IN  SCHOOL  DISTRICTS  UNDER  THE  SUPERVISION 

OF  DISTRICT  SUPERINTENDENTS. 


Farm  and  Domestic 

Percent  of  days  belongedService  Permits  is- 


School 

District 

Net  enrolment 

tardy  marks 

per  100  pupil; 

enroled 

Attended 

1 

Absent 

sued  per  100  persons 
14  & 15  years  of  age 

Excused 

absence 

• 

! 

Unexcused 

absence 

1 — i 

Sh  O 

oj  e 
rH  ra 

Farm 

1 

Domestic 

Servi  ce 

Total 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

First  Class 

Philadelphia  c 

289,634 

30 

91.3 

Reported  on 

- 

.1 

.1 

Pittsburgh  c 

109,902 

54 

91.1 

different  basis 

- 

.2 

.2 

Total 

399,536 

37 

91.3 

- 

.1 

.1 

Second  Class 

Allentown  c 

16,821 

23 

96.4 

3.5 

.1 

.06 

- 

.3 

.3 

Altoona  c 

16,616 

24 

95.9 

4.0 

.1 

.06 

.1 

.1 

.2 

Bethlehem  c 

11,171 

22 

96,6 

3.2 

.2 

.05 

.1 

.2 

.3 

Chester  c 

10,602 

36 

93.8 

6,0 

.2 

.20 

- 

.6 

.6 

Easton  c 

6,869 

27 

94.7 

5.2 

.1 

.05 

- 

- 

- 

Erie  c 

18,822 

38 

95.4 

4.5 

.1 

.06 

- 

.4 

.4 

Harrisburg  c 

13,485 

45 

94.4 

5.0 

.6 

.34 

- 

- 

- 

Hazleton  c 

8,103 

23 

94.4 

5.5 

.1 

.02 

- 

- 

- 

Johnstown  c 

13,657 

29 

93.6 

6 . 3 

.1 

.14 

- 

.5 

.5 

Lancaster  c 

10,075 

26 

95.8 

4.0 

.2 

.06 

.1 

.1 

.2 

Lower  Merion  t 

5,513 

43 

94.5 

5.5 

* 

.02 

- 

.2 

.2 

McKeesport  c 

11,382 

7 

96.4 

3.5 

.1 

.04 

- 

1.4 

1.4 

New  Castle  c 

10,990 

22 

94.2 

5.7 

.1 

.07 

.4 

1.5 

1.9 

Norristown  b 

6,629 

33 

96.1 

3.8 

.1 

.06 

.2 

2.2 

2.4 

Reading  c 

17,995 

27 

96.3 

3.6 

.1 

.05 

- 

- 

- 

Scranton  c 

25,207 

61 

92.7 

7.1 

.2 

.09 

- 

.4 

.4 

Upper  Darby  t 

7,619 

17 

94.2 

5.7 

,1 

.07 

- 

- 

- 

Wilkes-Barre  c 

16,844 

44 

93.3 

6 . 6 

.1 

.05 

- 

.9 

.9 

Williamsport  c 

8,800 

11 

96.2 

3.7 

.1 

.03 

.4 

.1 

.5 

York  c 

10,721 

54 

95.7 

4.2 

.1 

.05 

.2 

3.5 

3.7 

Total 

247,921 

33 

95.0 

4.9 

.1 

.09 

.05 

.6 

, .65 

Third  Class 

Abington  t 

4,035 

12 

94.3 

5.6 

.1 

.06 

- 

.6 

.6 

Aliquippa  b 

5,214 

26 

93.8 

5.8 

.4 

.30 

- 

.1 

.1 

Ambridge  b 

4,579 

36 

96.0 

3.8 

.2 

.05 

No 

report 

Archbald  b 

1,966 

8 

94.4 

5.5 

.1 

.03 

- 

- 

Arnold  b 

2,538 

11 

95.1 

4.8 

.1 

.09 

- 

.4 

.4 

Ashland  b 

1,313 

7 

96.8 

3.2 

* 

No 

report 

Ashley  b 

1,451 

62 

93.8 

6.2 

* 

.05 

- 

1.1 

1.1 

Bangor  b 

1,336 

17 

96.7 

3.2 

.1 

.04 

— 

— 

*Less  than  .1  percent 

**Less  than  ,01  percent 
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— , — 

1 

8 

•'3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10  - 

Third  Class  - Cont’d 

Bearer  b 

1,321 

26  • 

94i8 

5.0 

.2 

.08 

- 

- 

- 

Bearer  Falls  c 

3,970 

• 28  • 

94.4 

5.4 

.2 

.10 

.2 

.2 

.4 

Bellevue  b 

1,737 

■ 59  • 

94.3 

5.5 

o 

.07 

- 

- 

- 

Bensalem  t 

1,849 

26  • 

94.2 

5.7  ' 

.1 

.10 

- 

- 

- 

Berwick  b 

3,873 

■ 20 

97.5 

2.4 

.1 

.01 

- 

- 

- 

Blakely  b 

1,989 

21 

"96. -6 

3.2 

.2 

.07 

- 

.3 

.3 

Braddock  b 

3,280 

21 

94.9 

5.1 

♦ 

.01 

- 

.1 

.1 

Bradford  c 

3,618 

79 

94.3 

5.6 

.1 

.03 

- 

- 

- 

Bridgeport  b 

1,209 

14 

94.8 

5.2 

★ 

.02 

- 

1.3 

1.3 

Butler  c 

5,685 

- 35 

95.7 

4.2 

.1 

.03 

- 

- 

- 

Canonsburg  b 

3,475 

12 

96.5 

3.5 

* 

.05  ^ 

- 

1.8 

1.8 

Carbondale  c 

4,322 

43  • 

92.8 

7.0 

.2 

.10 

.5 

.5 

Carlisle  b 

1,665 

47 

94.0 

5.8 

.2 

.01- 

- 

- 

- 

Carnegie  b 

2,561 

6 

97.4 

2.6 

* 

.01 

- 

.5 

.5 

Cecil  t ' 

2,156 

9 

93;8 

6.1 

.1 

.13 

20.0 

- 

20.0 

Chambersburg  b 

3,137 

10 

96:6 

3.3 

.1 

.05 

- 

.2 

.2 

Charleroi  b 

3,011 

• 14 

96.8 

3.2 

* 

.01 

.9 

1.6 

2.5 

Cheltenham  t • 

2,972 

41 

93.6 

6.3 

.1 

.03 

* 

— 

* 

Clairton  c 

4,373 

• 21 

96.6 

3.2 

.2 

.07 

— 

— 

- 

Clearfield  b 

2,712 

28  • 

96.8 

3.1 

.1 

.04 

- 

— 

* 

Coal  t 

3,900 

4 

96.3 

3.6 

.1 

.10 

- 

2.2 

2.2 

Coatesville  c 

3,515 

• 49 

92.8 

6.8 

.4 

.13 

- 

- 

- 

Collingdale  b 

1,513 

42 

95.4 

4.5 

.1 

.08 

- 

- 

- 

Columbia  b 

2,037 

12  • 

96.6 

3.3 

.1 

.07 

- 

2.4 

2.4 

Connellsville  c 

3,227 

39 

95.4 

4.4 

.2 

.09 

- 

- 

Conshohocken  b 

1,910 

18 

94.8 

5.1 

.1 

.09 

* 

1.8 

1.8 

Corry  c 

1,498 

30  ■ 

95.2 

4.8 

★ 

.01 

— 

Crafton  b 

1,136 

47  • 

96.7 

4.3 

.03 

— 

Darby  b 

1,882 

92 

9 4. -2 

5.7 

.1 

.15 

1.5 

1.5 

Derry  t 

§,035 

34 

96.6 

3.3 

.1 

.02 

> 

— 

Dickson  City  b 

2,442 

26 

92.9 

7.0 

.1 

.12 

- 

• 

Donora  b 

3,508 

30  ■ 

97.3 

2.6 

.1 

.09 

Dormont  b 

2,166 

49 

54.4 

5.6 

♦ 

** 

DuBois  c 

2,541 

20 

94.9 

5.0 

.1 

.02 

* 

«• 

Dunbar  t 

2,571 

13  • 

95.4 

4.6 

* 

.06 

Dunmore  b 

5,287 

■ 24  ■ 

94.4 

5.5 

.1 

.04 

- 

1.6 

1.6 

Duquesne  c 

4,787 

11  • 

96.1 

3.8 

.1 

.06 

2.1 

2.1 

East  Pittsburgh  b 

1,176 

• 53 

94.9 

4.9 

.2 

.11 

•• 

Sllwood  City  b 

3,931 

32 

96.1 

3.7 

.2 

.05 

Emaus  b 

1,567 

9 

96.8 

3.0 

.2 

.12 

.3 

.3 

Etna  b 

1,591 

56 

94.3 

5.6 

.1 

.09 

.6 

.6 

E:^eter  b- 

1,333 

- 

93.6 

6.3 

.1 

No 

report 

Farrell  c 

3,726 

11 

9'?.0 

3.0 

♦ 

• 

.3 

.3 

Fell  t ■ 

1,638 

17  ■ 

95.5 

4.2 

.3 

.20 

.3 

3.7 

4.0 

Ford  City  b 

1,638 

23 

97.0 

3.0 

♦ 

.01 

Forest  City  b 

1,448 

42 

96.8 

3.2 

♦ 

.01 

.3 

1.0 

1.3 

Franklin  c 

2,176 

31 

96.8 

3.1 

.1 

.02 

•• 

Gettysburg  b " 

1,307 

27 

96.7 

3.1 

.2 

.05 

.5 

.5 

Greensburg  c ' 

4,019 

• 21  ■ 

95.4 

4.6 

* 

.03 

.3 

.8 

1.1 

Greenville  b 

— ; :: — 

1,869 

38 

96.2 

3.4 

.4 

.07 

- 

- 

**Less  than  ,01  percent 
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TABLE  1-,  (Cont’d) 

• . s . . 

... . . 

' 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

• 7 

'8- 

..  9 

10 

Third  Class  -Cont’d 

- 

Grove  .City  b 

1,75S  ■ 

.2'8 

' '97.3  '■' 

V,.6 

.1 

.04  : 

- 

- 

- 

Hanover  b 

2,472  ‘ 

.34 

, '96.8'  ■ 

3.0 

.2 

.06  ■ 

- 

.5 

.5 

Haverford  t 

3,952.  ‘ 

’35 

' '95.1  : • 

4.7 

•'.2 

.08  . 

- 

- 

Hazle  t 

2,965  ' 

:;X4 

','95.3 

4.6 

.1 

.09’ 

.2 

4.4  : 

4.6 

Hollidaysburg  b 

1,589  ' 

,49 

'94. 6„  • 

5.2 

.2 

- 

- 

.'  - 

Homestead  b .. 

3,497  ' 

37 

'■'94.7  ^ 

,5.1 

.1 

.15 

.1 

1.2 

1.3 

Honesdale  union 

1,146 

.51 

94.1  ' 

5.9 

* 

- 

.9 

1,4 

2.3 

Huntingdon  b 

1,784 

34- 

,’96.0  • 

3.9 

.1 

.01  . 

1.3 

1.6 

2.0 

Indiana  b 

2,120 

'46 

‘95.0  ■ 

4.9 

.1 

.03  ■ 

No 

report 

Jeannette  b 

3,556‘ 

.,34 

‘95.7  • 

4.2 

.1 

.03 

- 

- ' 

- 

Kane  b 

1,351' 

34 

97.1  ' 

2.8 

.1 

.07  ■ 

„ . 

- 

- 

Kingston  b 

4,405' 

^23 

95.6 

4.4 

* 

.02 

- 

- 

- 

Kittanning  b 

2,227# 

No 

report  ' 

No 

report 

^ Lansdale  b 

1,872' 

,42 

■ 96.2.  • 

3.6 

.2 

.07 

.9 

2.5 

4.4 

Lansdowne  b 

1,827' 

74 

93.7-‘” 

6.3 

.02 

- 

■ - 

- 

Lansford  b 

1,320’ 

10 

96.2  ■ 

3.8 

* 

- 

.6 

.6 

Latrobe  b 

2,397' 

17 

96.4 

3.5 

■ '.1 

.02  ■ 

No 

report 

Lebanon  c 

4,803 

‘38 

94.9  • 

5.0 

.1 

.01 

.7 

2.3 

3.0 

Lehighton  b 

1,599 

30 

■ 96.2  ' 

3.7 

.1 

.03 

- 

- 

- 

Lewi  st own  b 

3,077' 

20 

95.2 

4.7 

• .1 

.02 

- 

.6 

. 6 

Lock  Haven  c 

2,251 

■ 38 

■ 95.6 

4.2 

.2 

.09 

No 

report 

Mahanoy  City  b 

2,102 

15 

■ 97.2  ' 

2.7 

.1 

.07 

- 

1.4 

1.4 

Mahanoy  t 

1,370 

■ 6 

94.6 

5.3 

.1 

.08 

- 

1.1 

1.1 

Mauch  Chunk  t 

1,753 

18 

• •95.7  ■ 

4.0 

.3 

.18  • 

.3 

2..  9 

3.2 

McKees  Rocks  b 

2,712 

' T4 

• 93.8  * 

6.1 

.1 

.04 

- 

.3 

.3 

Meadville  c 

3,506 

.28 

^ 95.9  ' 

4.0 

.1 

.02 

- 

1.6 

1.6 

Mechanicsburg  b 

1,444 

50 

' 96 .4  ' 

3.4 

.2 

- 

- 

- 

■ - 

Middletown  b 

1,521 

•46 

' 96.7  ■ 

3.1 

' .2 

.10 

.4 

2.6 

3.0 

Midland  b 

1,568 

14 

' ' 95.3 ■ 

4.6 

.1 

.02  • . 

- 

- 

■ - 

Milton  b 

2,041 

18 

96.7  ■ 

3.2 

.1 

.05 

- 

.4 

.4 

Minersville  b 

1,535 

• -20 

95.2  ■ 

3.7 

.1 

.10. 

- 

- 

- 

Monessen  c 

5,016 

20 

• 96.4- 

3.4 

.2 

.09  . 

.1 

:.l 

Monongahela  c 

2,424 

■44 

• 95.8  ' • 

4.2 

* 

.02. 

- 

- 

- 

Mount  Carmel  b 

3,034 

58 

■ 96.2 

3.8 

♦ 

.03, 

- 

1.5  ■ 

,1.5 

Mount  Carmel  t 

1,491 

- 

96.2- 

3.8 

* 

.01. 

- 

- 

Mt . Lebanon  ‘t 

3,436 

44 

• 94.3- 

5.3 

^ 44 

.17, 

- 

- 

- ■ 

Mount  Pleasant  b 

1,240 

30 

■ 95.8 

4.2 

. * 

.03  • 

- 

44 

.4 

Mount  Pleasant  t 

2,667 

12 

95.3 

4.6 

.1 

..08, 

- - 

' '.i.  ■ 

- 

Muhlenberg  t 

2,161 

. '25 

95„9' 

4.1 

■••■  * 

.06, 

- 

3.3 

3.3 

Munhall  b 

2,860 

. ■ 20 

9:5.4- 

6.4 

.2 

.03. 

- 

- 

- 

Nanticoke  c 

5,260 

8 

• 96.2' 

3.8 

, * 

.02. 

- 

- 

- 

Nanty-Glo  b 

1,417 

43 

■ 95.5- 

4.3 

.2 

.18 

- 

4.9 

4.9 

New  Brighton  b 

2,241 

15 

96.3- 

3.7 

* 

.02- 

- 

- 

- 

New  Kensington  b 

5,468 

23 

94.9 

4.9 

.2 

.12  • 

- 

1*.5 

1.5' 

Newport  t 

2,562 

8 

• 96. 9' 

4.0 

.1 

.10. 

- 

.2 

.2 

Northampton  b 

2.110 

24 

■ 96.1' 

3.7 

.2 

.19, 

- 

2.2 

2.2 

North  BraddOck  b . 

3.869 

23 

• 95.8-  • 

4.2 

* 

.02. 

No.  report 

Oalcmont  b 

1,517 

44 

' 94.1 

5.7 

.2 

.03- 

- 

- 

- 

Oil  City  c 

4,364 

■ 19 

• '95.6- 

4.3 

.1 

.06 

- 

.1 

.1 

Old  Forge  b 

■-  2.,  985 

2 . , 

, .92.9,... 

7.1  , 

* 

.03 

No  report 

Olyphant  b 

2,084 

3 

96.2 

3.8 

* 

.01 

— 

1.0 

1.0 

*Less  than  .1  percent 

**Less  than  .01  percent 
# October,  1936 
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: TABLE  1 , ( Cont ’ d ) 

1.  . 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

j-0 

Third  Class  - Cont 

’d 

Palmer ton  h 

1,950 

18 

96.7 

3.1 

.2 

.07 

- 

2.2 

2 2 

Phoenixville  b 

2,243 

49 

95.5 

4.4 

.1 

.09 

- 

- 

- 

Pittston  c 

3,954 

5 

96.1 

3.9 

♦ 

** 

- 

- 

- 

Plymouth  b 

3,525 

9 

96.8 

3.2 

♦ 

** 

No 

report 

Pott  St own  b 

4,028 

42 

95.9  ' 

4.0 

.1 

.03 

- 

1.0 

1.0 

Pottsville  c 

4,486 

34 

95.3 

4.4 

.3 

.11 

- 

.7 

* 7 

Punxsutawney  b 

2,243 

27 

96.4 

3.5 

.1 

.04 

- 

- 

- 

Radnor  t 

1,747 

82 

93.3 

6.5 

.2 

.05 

.2 

.5 

.7 

Rankin  b 

1,912 

32 

95 . 3 

4.6 

,1 

.04 

- 

- 

- 

Ridgway  b 

1,323 

8 

96.2 

3.6 

.2 

.15 

- 

- 

- 

Rochester  b 

1,796 

13 

93.6 

6.4 

* 

S|C5)C 

- 

- 

- 

Rost raver  t 

2,322 

12 

95.1 

4.1 

.8 

.03 

- 

1.4 

1.4 

Saint  Clair  b 

1,595 

6 

96.7 

3.2 

.1 

.09 

- 

- 

- 

Sayre  b 

1,690 

31 

95,5 

4.2 

.3 

.06 

- 

- 

- 

Scottdale  b 

1,817 

25 

96,2 

3.6 

.2 

v04 

- 

- 

- 

Shamokin  b 

3,314 

9 

96.0 

3.9 

.1 

.09 

- 

.1 

.1 

Sharon  c 

5,276 

6 

97.2 

2.7 

,1 

.01 

- 

.1 

.1 

Shenandoah  b 

3,606 

20 

95.4 

4.3 

.3 

,20 

- 

2.3 

2.3 

Springfield  t 

947 

20 

93.3 

5.4 

.3 

.08 

- 

- 

- 

Steelton  b 

2,501 

4 

97.3 

2.6 

.1 

.05 

- 

- 

- 

Summit  Hill  b 

1,130 

9 

95 . 9 

3.9 

.2 

.06 

.3 

.3 

Sunbury  c 

3,422 

30 

97.3 

2.5 

.2 

.07 

- 

- 

- 

Swiss vale  b 

2,967 

40 

. 96.0 

3.9 

.1 

.04 

- 

.5 

.5 

Tamaqua  b 

2,570 

35 

96.4 

3.5 

.1 

.02 

- 

- 

- 

Tarentum  b 

2,030 

28 

95.3 

4.6 

.1 

.01 

- 

.7 

.7 

Taylor  b 

2,447 

2 

93.3 

6.5 

.2 

.17 

- 

.8 

.8 

Thro op  b 

2,198# 

No  report 

.3 

4*4 

4.7 

Titusville  c 

1,562 

82 

95 . 5 

4.3 

.2 

.08  ' 

- 

- 

- 

Tredyffrin  t 

950 

11 

94.3 

5.5 

.2 

.15  ; 

Nc 

report 

Tyrone  b 

2,249 

50 

95.4 

4.4 

.2 

,17  ' 

- 

.*6 

.6 

Uniontown  c 

4,938 

19 

95.6 

4.3 

.1 

.03 

- 

.3 

.3 

Upper  Merion  t 

1,263 

19 

94.4 

5.5 

.1 

.07 

.3 

1.8 

2.1 

Vandergrift  b 

.3,221 

18 

95.8 

4.1 

.1 

.02 

- 

li3 

1.3 

Warren  b 

3,316 

25 

96.0 

3.9 

.1 

.03 

- 

- 

- ' 

Washington  c 

5,556 

25 

94,8 

5.1 

.1 

.03 

- 

.5 

.5 

Waynesboro  b 

2,061 

22 

95.8 

4.1 

.1 

.06 

- 

- 

- 

West  Chester  b 

2,433 

28 

95.9 

4.0 

.1 

.08 

- 

- 

- 

West  Mahanoy  t 

1,644 

4 

98.2 

1.8 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

West  Pittston  b 

. 1,872 

18 

96.2 

3.7 

.1 

.03 

- 

- 

- 

V/hitehall  t 

2,381 

11 

96.0 

3.8 

.2 

.22 

- 

- 

- 

Wilkinsburg  b 

. 5,602 

13 

94.1 

5.8 

.1 

.03 

- 

.3 

.3 

Wilson  b 

.1,736 

31 

95.8 

4.1 

.1 

.01  ■ 

No 

report 

Windber  b 

2,745 

23 

97.3 

2.7 

* 

.01 

- 

3.2 

3.2 

Winton  b 

1,958 

3 

92 . 7 

6.9 

.4 

t33 

- 

- 

- 

Yeadon  b 

, 1,095 

35 

94.2 

5.8 

* 

- 

No 

report 

Total 

398,882 

26 

95.5 

4.3 

.2 

,06 

.07 

.6 

.67 

*less  than  .1 

**Les,s  than  .01 
# October,  1936 

percent 

percent 

- ■ ■ 
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TABLE  2.  - NET  ENROUvIEOT  OF . PlIPILS , , TARDY  mRJZS , PERCS^IT  OF  DAYS  ATTS'JDED  TERM 
TO  DATE  JANUARY  31,  1937  .AND.  THE  FARM.  AND  DOMESTIC  SERYICE  PERMITS  ISSUED 
JULY  1 TO  DECEMBER  31 , 1936  RELATED  TO  THE  NUNiPER  OF  14  J.5  YAAR  OLD 

CHILDREN  ENUMEPATED  IN  SCHOOL  DISTRICTS  UIIDER  TxiE  StIP'ERYISION  OF 

- COUNTY  SUPER.INrENr-EI]T'S 


County 

rH 

+5  o 

Tardy  marks 
per  100  pi:pi  Is 
air  oled 

Percent  of  d5 

lys  be.] 

ibsent 

.onged 

Farm  and  Dorae 
Service  Permit 
sued  per  100  p 
14  & 15  years 

st  i c 
s is- 

^ rsons 

of  ege 

-p 
-p 
. <4 

j 

Excused 

absai  ce 

Unexcused 

absence 

Unlawful 

absence 

Farm 

o 

•H  ® 

-P  O 

KJ  .H 

2 t> 

O 0 

Q CO 

i 

Total  1 

1 

2 

3 

' 4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

Adams 

6,120 

34 

92.5 

7.1 

.4 

.01 

13.4 

6.8 

20.2 

Allegheny 

80,960 

23 

94.5 

• 5.4 

.1 

.06 

.1 

.7 

.8 

Armstrong 

15,758 

23 

93.9 

5.9 

.2 

.09 

1.0 

.9 

1.9 

Beaver 

12,716 

31 

94.2 

5.7 

■ .1 

.07 

.8 

1.3 

2.1 

Bedford 

10,159 

36 

93.1 

6.6 

.3 

.23 

7*5 

1.6 

9.1 

Berks 

23,724* 

18 

95.8 

4.0 

.2 

.16 

4.0 

3.3 

7.3 

Blair 

10,185 

21 

93.4 

6.4 

.2 

.09 

2.3  ^ 

2.4 

4.7 

Bradford  - 

9,497 

38 

94.5 

5.3 

.2 

.12 

.4 

.:4 

Bucks 

18,410 

47 

95.2 

4.6 

.2 

.14 

2.7 

2.8 

5.5 

Butler 

13,876 

35 

93.7 

6.1 

.2 

.13 

2.5 

- 

2.6 

Cambria  - 

34,274 

18 

95.4 

4.4 

.2 

.13 

.1 

.8 

.9 

Cameron 

1,404 

45 

05.2 

4.6 

.2 

.01 

- 

.5 

.5 

Carbon 

5,466 

10 

95.9 

3.9 

.2 

.09 

3.9 

3.1 

7.0 

Centre 

11,775 

36 

95.0 

4.8 

.2 

.13 

2.2 

2.3 

4.5 

Chester 

17,236 

35 

94.3 

5.5 

.2 

.12 

1.1 

1.4 

2.5 

Clarion 

9,005 

19 

94.5 

5.4 

.1 

.04 

1.6 

.2 

1.8 

Clearfield 

17,652 

25 

94. '5 

5.3 

.2 

.16 

1.6 

2.3 

3.9 

Clinton 

4,714 

24 

95.1 

4.6 

.3 

.04 

.9 

.9 

1.8 

Columbia 

8,466 

44 

95.7 

4.1 

.2 

.16 

- 

.5 

.5 

Crawford 

8,914 

53 

94.7 

4.9 

.4 

.17 

3.7 

.5 

4.2 

Cumberland 

11,441 

36 

94.6 

5.1 

.3 

.22 

2.9 

2.5 

5.4 

Dauphin 

15,166 

31 

95.5 

4.2 

.3 

.16 

3.3 

1.9 

5.2 

Delaware 

20,259 

45 

94.2 

5.6 

.2 

.05 

.1 

.4 

.5 

Elk  ■ 

5,398 

17 

95.0 

4.9 

.1 

.03 

- 

- 

- 

Eri.v.. 

12,287 

47 

94.9 

4.9 

.2 

.14 

1.0 

.3 

1.3 

Fayutte 

40,427 

15 

95.2 

4.7 

.1 

.09 

.2 

1.0 

1.2 

Forest 

1,301 

38 

94.8 

4.9 

.3 

.13 

- 

- 

- 

Franklin 

8,950 

33 

93.0 

6.5 

.5 

.31 

15.4 

5.9 

21.3 

Fulton 

2,361 

33 

91.5 

8.0 

.5 

.38 

4,4 

- 

4.4 

Greene 

10,749 

26 

94.2 

5.7 

.1 

.09 

- 

- 

- 

Hunt ingdon 

7,679 

25 

93.5 

6.2 

.3 

.22 

3.5 

1.0 

4.5 

Indiana 

18,820 

25 

94.5 

5.3 

.2 

.12 

1.6 

1.0 

2.6 

Jefferson 

10,880 

32  ‘ 

95.3 

4.5 

.2 

.08 

.5 

.2 

.7 

Juniata 

3,581 

63  ■■■ 

- 92.4 

7.0 

.6 

" . 33 

■ 6.7 

4.8 

•lO 

• 

1 — 1 

1 — 1 

Lackawanna 

8,761 

27 

94.5 

5.3 

.2 

.12 

.3 

.2 

.5 

LanGaste.r 

27,434 

20 

95.0 

4.8 

.2 

.17 

7.6 

5.0 

12.6  .. 

^October,  1936  report  used  for  one  district 
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1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

Lawrence 

9,260 

15  - ■ 

95.0 

4.8 

.2 

.10 

1.7 

1.6 

3.3 

Lebanon 

9,040 

17 

95.8 

. 4.0 

.2 

.13 

5.0 

5.0 

10.0 

Lehigh 

9,872" 

y ■- 

95.7 

4.2 

.1 

.11 

8.7 

4.8 

13.5 

Luzerne 

45,147- 

22  - 

95.0 

4.9 

.1 

.07 

.9 

2.0 

2.9 

Lj^coming 

10,520 

21 

95.4 

4.4 

.2 

.01 

2.0 

.3 

2.3 

McKean 

7,219 

14 

95.2 

4.7 

.1 

.07 

- 

1.0 

1.0 

Mercer 

10,500 

22 

95.7 

4.1 

.2 

.12 

.5 

.8 

1.3 

. Mifflin 

6 ,965 

21 

94.0 

5.7 

.3 

.21 

16.0 

15.5 

31.5 

Monroe 

6,246 

23 

94.6 

5.2 

O 

.11 

1.8 

1.5 

3.3 

Montgomery 

20,067 

32 

95.1 

4.7 

.2 

.06 

1.2 

1.5 

2.7 

Montour 

2,504 

88 

95.4 

4.4 

.2 

.14 

1.1 

.8 

1.9 

Northampton 

12,554 

13 

95.6 

4.2 

.2 

.13 

4.2 

4.0 

8.2 

Northumberland 

8,784 

26 

95.0 

4.8 

.2 

.17 

3.1 

2.5 

5.6 

Perry 

5,458 

28 

94.3 

5.5 

.2 

.17 

24.4 

1.5 

25.9 

Pike 

1,328 

15 

94. '5 

5.3 

.2 

.11 

- 

- 

- 

Potter 

4,042 

49  . 

94.9 

4.8 

.3 

.09 

2.5 

- 

2.5 

Schuylkill 

31,262 

11 

95.7 

4.2 

.1 

.08 

1.8 

1.2 

3.0 

Snyder 

4,254 

43 

94.4 

5.3 

.3 

.24 

13.5 

5.2 

18.7 

Sorierset 

25,185 

27 

94.3 

5.3 

.4 

.22 

.4 

.6 

1.0 

Sullivan 

1,753 

36 

94.9 

4.5 

.6 

.22 

- 

6.3 

6.3 

Susquehanna 

■6,317  . 

32 

94.1 

5.7 

.2 

.12 

.3 

.3 

.5 

Tioga 

- 7,850 

46 

94.5 

5.1 

.3 

.15  ■ 

.3 

.2 

.5 

Union 

3,751 

38 

95.2 

4.6 

.2 

.15 

4.9 

1.0 

5.9 

Venango 

7,450 

20 

94.7 

5.0 

. 2 

.10 

2.5 

- 

2 0 

Warren 

5 ,591 

51 

95.0 

4.7 

r? 

,15 

^ G 

■»  a. 

.7 

Washington 

31,086 

13 

96.1 

3.8, 

.1 

.06 

3 

1 ,0 

1 .3 

Wayne 

5,321 

58 

93.8 

G.O 

.2 

.18 

3.5 

1.2 

4.7 

V/estmoreland 

38,198# 

'27' 

94".  7 

5.2 

.1 

.03 

2.0 

3.1 

5.1 

Wyoming 

3,897 

22 

94.7 

4.9 

.4 

.16 

.5 

.2 

.7 

York 

20,920 

36 

94.0 

5.5 

.5 

.25 

14.1 

9.7 

23.8 

Total 

888,246 

26 

94.8 

5.0 

.2 

.13 

2.3 

1.8 

4.1 

^One  report  for  October,  1936,  used  where  January  report  was  not  submitted. 


( Cont  * d from  page  5 ) 

counties  for  the  districts  of  each  county  that  are  under  the  supervision  of  the 

county  superintendent.  All  districts  of  the  fourth  class  and  the  districts  of  the 

third  class  not  employing  a district  superintendent  fall  in  this  category.  In 

these  two  tables  relationships  have  not  been  computed  for  districts  whose  reports 

were  incomplete  at  the  time  of  making  this  study. 

By  referring  to  the  totals,  comparisons  mxay  easily  be  made  for  any  item 

between  different  classes  of  school  districts,  or  between  classes  of  districts  and 

counties,  as  well  as  comparisons  bstv'een  individual  districts  or  counties.  The 

dash  (-)  in  the  space  under  farm  and  dom.estic  service  permits  indicates  that  in 

(Continued  on  Page  12) 
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TABLE  3.  A SUMMIT  OF  TOTALS  OF  DATA  PERTAINING  TO  ATTENDANCE  AND  FARM  AND 
DOMESTIC  PERMITS  ISSUED-AS-GIVEI'T  IN’  THE  PRECEDING  TABLES 


Class  of 

School  District 

Net 

Enrolment 

1 i 

Tardy  marks 

per  100  pupils 

enrolod"^ 

Percent  of  days  belonged 

Farm  and  Domestic 
Service  Permits  issued 
per  100  persons 

14  & 15  years  of  age 

Attended  , 

Absent 

Excused 

• absence 

Un excused 

absence 

Unlawful 

absence 

Farm 

Domestic 

Service 

Total 

1 

2 

3 

. 4 . 

5. 

6 

,7 

8 

9 

10 

First  Class 

399 -,536 

•37 

'91.3 

Reported 

on 

.1 

.1 

' 

• 

different  basis 

♦ ■ 

Second  Class 

247,921 

■33 

95.0' 

4.9'  ■ 

.1 

.09 

.05 

. 6 

.65 

2 

Third  Class 

398  ,-882 

'26 

95.5 

4.3" 

.2 

.06 

.07 

. 6 

.67  . 

3 

Third  and 

Fourth  -Classes' 

888  ,-500 

26 

'94.8  ■ 

5.0 

.2 

.13 

2.3 

1.8 

4.1 

Total  -1 

,934,839^ 

29 

'94.2  ■ 

4.8 

.2 

.10 

.66 

.8 

1.46 

1.  Districts  having  incomplete  data  are  hot  included. 

2.  Includes  only  the-  districts  under  the  supervision  of  district  superintendents. 

3.  Includes  only  the  school  districts  under  the  supervision  of  county  superintendenj 

4.  Enrolment  figures  from  October  reports  were  used  for  a few  schools  from  which 
reports  had  not  yet  been  received, 

Cont*d  from  Page  11) 

these  districts  or  counties  no  farm  or  doipestic  permits  were  issued.  In  the  case  of, 
a few  districts  that  have  not  submitted  their  attendance  reports. yet,  the  net  enrol-l 
ment  at  the  close  of  October  is  listed.  Where  the  data  are  lacking  on  account  of  a 
"eport  not  being  received  from' a school  district,  it  is  so  indicated  in  the  table 
cpposite  the  name  of  the  school  district. 

Suiivnaries  of  totals  of  Tables  1 .and  2 are  given  in  Table  3.  By  referring 


:o  this  table  it  is  convenient  to  note  comparisons  of  different  items  of  attendance 
u'.d  issuance  of  farm  and  domestic  perm.its  between  different  classes  of  school  dis- 
ricts  and  totals  for  the  State  as  a whole, 

A distribution  of  farm,  or  domestic  service  perm.its  issued  is  given  in 
able  4.  This  gives  the  number  of  permits  issued  on  .the  basis  of  lOO  children  four- 
een  and  fifteen  years  of  age  in  each  copnty,  during  the  half-year  period,  July  1 - 


(Cont’d  on  Page  14) 
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TABLE -4.  - SCHOOL  DISTRICTS  IN  EACH  COUNTY  DISTRIBUliED  ACCORDING  TO  THE  NLT^ER 
OF -FARM -AND  DOMESTIC  SERVICE  PERTvlITS  ISSUED,  'jULY  1 j ' TO  D ECFMBER  31,  1936, 
PER  100  CKILDR.EN  14  AND  15  YE ARS^  OF '‘AGE.*  ' 


County 

Districts 

rep  or  ting 

School  Districts 

Permits 

issued  per  100 

chile 

Iren  14  and 

15  years 

of  a 

ge 

II  one 

cn 

• 

1 

fH 

• 

2. 0-3. 9 

4. 0-5. 9 

6.0-7. 9 

8.0-9. 9 

10.0-14.9 

15.0-19.9 

20.0-39.9 

40.0-59.9 

60.0-79.9 

001-0*08 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 . 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

Adams 

18 

5 

1 

1 

2 

1 

1 

3 

4 

- 

- 

Allegheny 

86 

53 

24 

5 

1 

3 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Armstrong 

32 

19 

1 

5 

2 

3 

2 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Beaver 

14 

9 

2 

1 

1 

- 

- ■ 

- 

- 

1 

- 

- 

- 

Bedford 

9 

3 

- 

- 

2 

- 

2 

- 

1 

1 

- 

- 

- 

Berks 

43 

13 

6 

2 

5 

- 

- ' 

4 

2 

4 

4 

2 

1 

Blair 

10 

4 

2 

1 

- 

1 

- 

2 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Bradford 

24 

22 

- 

- 

1 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Bucks 

20 

4 

6 

2 

1 

- 

- 

- 

3 

3 

1 

- 

- 

Butler  - 

8 

6 

- 

- 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

- 

Cambria 

20 

11 

5 

1 

3 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Cameron 

8 

7 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Carbon 

19 

9 

3 ' 

2 

- 

2 

- 

1 

- 

- 

- 

1 

1 

Centre 

21 

10 

2 

1 

- 

4 

1 

1 

1 

1 

- 

- 

- 

Chester 

18 

10 

2 

2 

- 

1 

- 

1 

2 

- 

- 

- 

Clarion 

18 

13 

1 

- 

2 

- 

1 

- 

- 

- 

1 

- 

- 

Clearfield 

18 

9 ■ 

1 

■2 

...1 

- 

. ,2., 

, 2 .. 

1 

- 

- 

- 

Clinton 

20 

14 

- 

2 

2 

1 

- 

- 

- 

1 

- 

- 

- 

Columbia 

10 

8 

1 

— 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Crawford' 

■9 

4 • 

... 

- 2 

■ . ... 

.1.. 

- 

- 

1 

- 

- 

Cumberland 

16 

6 

2 

1 

- 

1 

- 

2 

1 

- 

1 

- 2 

Dauphin 

18 

8 

1 

3 

1 

- 

1 

2 . 

1 

1 

- 

- 

Delaware 

35 

27 

6 

2 

- 

- 

- 

1 

. 

- 

, - 

- 

- 

Elk 

5 

3 

1 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Erie 

12 

'6- 

..  4.  . 

1 

~ . 

. .r-’.  .. 

.. 

- 

1 

- 

- 

- 

Fayette 

11 

6 

3 

1 

- 

- 

- 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

' Forest 

1 

1 

- 

Franklin 

15 

1 

1 

3 

- 

2 

- 

1 

- 

. 4 

,1 

- 

2 

Fulton 

3 

- 

1 

- 

1 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Greene 

2 

2 

- 

Hunt Ingdon 

10 

5 

- 

1 

1 

- 

1 

- 

1 

1 

- 

- 

- 

Indiana 

29 

19 

2 

1 

- 

2 

1 

1 

2 

1 

. - 

- 

- 

Jefferson 

10  . 

6 

1 

1 

2 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Juniata 

4 

2 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

- 

- 

- 

1 

- 

Lackawanna 

20 

8 

7 

1 

3 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Lancaster 

37 

12 

2 

2 

- 

1 

2 

5 

2 

8 

1 

- 

2 

Lawrence 

17 

9. 

2 

2 

1. 

1 

1 

- 

- 

1 

- 

- 

- 

Lebanon 

20 

7 

2 

1 

*_ 

1 

- 

1 

6 

1 

— 

1 

Lehigh 

17 

6 

2 

2 

- 

- 

1 

- 

1 

4 

- 

- 

1 

Luzerne 

32 

17 

5 

2 

3 

2 

- 

1 

1 

1 

- 

- 

Lycoming 

, 33 

24 

2 

, 2 

- 

- 

1 

1 

1 

2 

- 

- 

- 

1 
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1 

2 

3- 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

McKean 

9 

7 

1 

1 

Mercer 

35 

25 

2 

2 

1 

2. 

...  1 

- 

1 

1 

■ - 

- 

Mifflin 

5 

- 

‘ 1 

' - 

- 

. 

1 

1 

1 

1 

- 

- 

Monroe 

4 

2 

- 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

- 

- 

- 

Montgomery 

53 

21 

10 

10 

4 

1 

- 

1 

2 

2 

- 

1 

1 

Montour 

2 

- 

1 ' 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

- 

- 

- 

Northampton 

22 

4 

3 

3 

4 

I 

1 

' 2 

3 

1 

- 

- 

Northum.berland 

28 

13 

4 

3 

- 

1 

* «■> 

' 3 

- 

1 

2 

- 

1 

Perry 

7 

1 

- 

- 

- 

■ - 

- 

1 

- 

4 

- 

1 

- 

Philadelphia 

1 

- 

...  ^ 

Pike 

8 

8 

Potter 

5 

4 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

- 

- 

- 

Schuylkill 

56 

32 

5 

5 

3 

1 

1 

3 

2 

1 

3 

- 

- 

Snyder 

6 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

- 

3 

- 

1 

Somerset 

17 

9 

3 

2 

1 

1 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Sullivan 

2 

1 

- 

- 

- 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Susquehanna 

12 

10 

1 

- 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Tioga 

26 

23 

- 

- 

- 

1 

1 

- 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Union 

14 

7 

- 

1 

1 

1 

2 

- 

- 

1 

1 

- 

- 

Venango 

22 

18 

1 

2 

- 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Warren 

22 

17 

2 

2 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

V\fashington 

39 

24 

7 

4 

1 

1 

1 

- 

- 

1 

- 

- 

- 

Wayne 

12 

5 

- 

3 

1 

3 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Westmoreland 

24 

13 

8 

- 

- 

2 

,.  - 

- 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Wyoming 

.24 

21 

- 

1 

- 

1 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

York 

29 

8 

2 

2 

1 

1 

2 

2 

5 

5 

1 

ip 

Total  1, 

256 

682 

154 

95 

57 

49 

28 

36 

33 

72 

28 

10 

12 

*Read  Table  thus 

: In 

Adams 

County  18 

districts 

submitted 

reports 

i of 

the  nijmber  of 

permits  issued. 

Five  of  these 

districts  issued 

no  permits. 

One 

district 

issued 

between  .1  and  1, 

9 permits  per 

100  children 

14  i 

and  15 

ye  ars 

of  i 

age  as 

reported 

on  the  Summary  of  the  Enumeration 
permits  issued  per  100  children. 

; no 
etc . 

distr 

ict  ; 

reported  between 

2.0  and  3 

.9 

(Cont’d  from  page  12) 


December  51,  1936.  The  number  of  children  fourteen  and  fifteen  years  of  age  as 

obtained  from  the  enumeration  report  is  used  as  the  basis  of  this  study.  The  steps 

of  distribution  are  purposely  varied  from  the  regular  procedure  of  equal  step  inter 

vals  in  statistical  treatment  of  data  as  such  an  arrangement  apparently  serves  a 

more  practical  purpose  here  in  showing  the  picture  as  it  really  exists.  The  number 

of  school  districts  not  issuing  any  permits  have  been  isolated  into  a column  by 

themselves.  As  the  largest  number  of  districts  issued  10  or  less  permits  per  lOCi’ 

children,  the  distribution  of  districts  issuing  from  1 to  10  permits  has  been  made 

with  an  interval  of  tv;o  permits  per  step.  As  the  districts  issuing  more  than  ten 

(Continued  on  Page  15) 
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TABLE  5.  SCHOOL  DISTRICTS  DISTRIBUT'ED  ACCORDING  TO  THE  NL^.BER  OF  FARM  AIJD 
DOlvOESTIC  SERVICE  PERMITS  ISSUED  JULY  1,  TO  DECEVBER  31,  1936, 
PER  100  PERSONS  14  AND  15  YEMS  OF  AGE.  * 


Number  of  Permits 
Issued  per  100 
Children  14  &l5 

Years  of  Age 

Number  of  School  Districts 

In  Various'  Step  - Interval  Groups 

2,  5,  10  & 20 

10  and  20 

20 

0.1-1. 9 

154 

i 

\ ^ 

\ ■ 452  ' 

j ’ 

2. 0-3. 9 

95 

J 

1 

^ 383 

69 

4. 0-5. 9 

57 

5. 0-7. 9 

49 

8. 0-9. 9 

28 

10.0-14.9 

36 

15.0-19.9 

33 

20.0-39.9 

72 

72 

72 

• • 

40.0-59.9 

28 

28 

60.0-79.9 

10 

10 

10 

80.0-99.9 

12 

12 

12 

TOT.AL 

574 

574 

574 

e t 

*Read  Table  5 as  follows;  For  every  100  pupils  fourteen  and  fifteen  years  of  age, 
154  were  issued  .1-1.9  permits,  535  from  .1-9.9,  and  452  from  .1-19.9 


(Cont’d  from  Fags  14} 

permits  are  scattered,  larger  intervals  v;sre  used  to  show  the  distribution  of  disr« - 
tricts  issuing  more  than  ten  permits  per  100  children  fourteen  and  fifteen  years  of 
age . 

Table  5 indicates  that  383  districts  issued  less  than  ten  permit's  while 
122  districts  or  21.3  percent  were  responsible  fortvrenty  or  more  permits.  Astound- 

• A 

ing  as  it  may  appear,  this  means  that  in  21.3  percent  of  districts  granting  pemits, 
at  least  one  out  of  every  five  pupils  fourteen  and  fifteen  years  of  age  was  excuse! 
on  this  basis. 

The  distribution  of  the  total  number  of  school  districts  that  have  fur- 
nished a report  showing  one  or  more  farm  or  domestic  permits  issued  is  shown  in. 
Chart  I.  It  is  interesting  to  note  on  this  chart  the  number  of  school  districts 
issuing  no  perm.its  and  the  number  issuing  m.ore  than  ten  permits  per  100  children 
fourteen  and  fifteen  years  of  age.  A few  of  these  permits  may  be  duplicated,  but  the 


reports  did  not  so  indicate. 
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■ " - SUMMARY  OF  FINDINGS  AND  CONCLUSIONS 

Findings 

Findings  with  Respect  to  Attendance 

1.  A total  of  1,934,839  pupils,  not  including  kindergarten  children,  are 
enrolled  in  the  public  schools  of  Pennsylvania, 

2.  There  are  twenty-nine  tardy  marks  for  every  100  pupils  enrolled. 

3.  The  average  percent  of  attendance  is  94.2  percent. 

4.  The  highest  percent  of  attendance  is  in  districts  of  the  second  and  third^ 

classes . 

5.  Of  the  10,265  individual  teacher  reports  1,297  or  12.6  percent  of  these 
schools  had  less  than  ninety  percent  attendance.^ 

6.  Of  the  total  number  of  days  pupils  were  members  of  schools  in  districts 
of  the  second,  third  and  fourth  classes,  4.8  percent  of  these  days  were 
missed  for  reasons  classified  as  ’’Excused  Absence.” 

7.  The  amount  of  excused  absence  in  school  districts  of  the  second,  third 

and  fourth  classes  is  the  lowest  in  independent  school  districts  of  the 

third  class. 

8.  Of  the  total  number  of  days  pupils  were  members  of  schools  in  districts  of 
the  second,  third  and  fourth  classes,  two-tenths  percent  of  these  days  were 
missed  for  reasons  classified  under  ’’Unexcused  Absence”  and  one-tenth 
percent  for  reasons  classified  as  unlawful. 

9.  Unexcused  absence  is  least  prevalent  in  school  districts  of  the  second 
class,  the  amounts  of  such  absence  in  school  districts  of  the  third  and 
fourth  classes  being  exactly  twice  the  amount  in  districts  of  the  second 
class. 

10,  The  least  amount  of  unlawful  absence  in  school  districts  of  the  second, 
third  and  fourth  classes  is  in  independent  districts  of  the  third  class, 
while  the  greatest  amount  is  in  districts  of  the  third^  and  fourth  classes 
where  the  unlawful  absences  are  over  twice  as  numerous  as  in  the  former 
group. 

Findings  with  Respect  to  the  Issuing  of  Farm  and  Domestic  Service  Permits 

1,  For  the  school  districts  reporting,  1,46  farm  and  domestic  service  permits 
are  issued  for  every  100  children  fourteen  and  fifteen  years  of  age.  Ther'e 
are  .66  farm  permits  issued  in  comparison  with  ,8  domestic  service  perui‘'t 
for  every  100  children  of  these  ages. 


1.  Includes  school  districts  under  the  supervision  of  district  superintendents. 

2.  Taken  from  the  data  on  file  in  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction. 

3.  Includes  school  districts  under  the  supervision  of  county  superintendents. 
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2.  The  only  penrats  issued  in  school  districts  of  the  first  class  are . dome sti c 
service  permits.-  In . school  districts  of  the  second  class  ,6  domestic  ser- 
vice permits  are  issued,  T(diile  only. 05  farm  permute  dre  issued  for  every 
100  children  fourteen  and  fifteen  years  of  age. 

3.  Independent  school  districts  of  the  second  and  third  classes  issue  very  few 
permits  to  excuse  children  for  farm  v/ork. 

3.  The' number  of  permits  issued  in  school  districts  of  the  third^  and  fourth 
classes  to  excuse  children  fourteen  and  fifteen  years  of  age  from  school 
to  do  domestic  ^vork  is  three  times  the  number  issued  in  independent  school 
districts  of  the  second  and  third  classes  and  eighteen  times  as  many  as  in 
school  districts  of  the  first  class  per  100  children  of  this  age.  • 

5.  The  number  of  permits  issued  in  school  districts  of  the  third^  and  fourth 

classes  to  excuse  children  fourteen  and  fifteen  years  of  age  from  school 

to  do  farm  work  is  22,9  times  the  number  issued  in 'school  districts  of  the 
2 

third  class  per  100  children  of  this  age. 

6.  Of  the  1,256  school  districts  reporting  the  issuing  of  farm  and  domestic 
permits,  682  of  these  districts  reported  that  no  permits  have  been  issued. 

7.  One-tenth  to  ten  pemnits  were  issued  by  383  school  districts  for  every  100 
children  fourteen  and  fifteen  years  of  age. 

8.  Thirty-four  school  districts  issued  50  to  100  farm  and  domestic  permits  to 
every  100  children  fourteen  and  fifteen  years  of  age,  twelve  of  these  dis- 
tricts issuing  eighty  or  more  permits  to  every  100  children  of  these  ages. 

9.  The  thirteen  counties  issuing  the  greatest  number  of  permits  for  every  100 

children  fourteen  and  fifteen  years  of  age  were  all  agricultural  counties 

extending  from  the  southcentral  portion  of  the  State,  northv;estward  to 
the  central  part  of  the  State  except  one  eastern  county  vjhere  both  agri- 
culture and  manufacturing  are  important  industries. 

Conclusions 

'1  ■ 

1.  The  number  of  cases  of  tardiness  per  100  pupils  enrolled  increases  with 
the  size  of  the  school  district. 

4 

' ■ ■ ' > • » - .t.. 

■2.  Children  fourteen  and  fifteen  years  of  age  are  excused  from  school  to  do 

farm  and  domestic  work  to  a far  greater  extent  through  the  rural  communi- 

ties and  small  towns  of  the  State  than  is  the  case  in  urban  centers.  This 
holds  true  for  domestic  service  as  well  as  for  farm  work,  but  to  a lesser 
degree . ...  1 . . 1 , ■. 

% ...  ' 

3.  It  Seems  evident  that  permits  are  issued  with , less  precaution  in 'some 

counties  than  gthehs.  It  would  appear  fully  justifiable  for  permits  to  be 
issued  to  the  same  extent  in  counties  with  similar' types  Of  occupations. 
However,  such  is  not  the  case,  but  apparently  this  is  governed  by  the 
attitude  of  the  populace  toward  the  problem. 


1.  Includes  school  districts  under  the  supervision  of  county  superintendents. 

2,  Includes  school  districts  under  the  supervision  of  district  superintendents.' 
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FOREWORD 


This  series  of  circulars  comprises  one  of  three  types 
of  educational  research  conducted  by  the  Department  of  Public 
Instruction.  The  purpose  of  these  circulars  is  to  publicize  and 
interpret  periodically  to  the  people  of  the  State  current 
information  in  educational  matters. 

The  material  of  this  research  xyas  furnished  by  the 
Division  of  Personnel  Examinations  in  the  Bu.reau  of  Professional 
Licensing.  Appreciation  is  expressed  to  Dr.  W.  Ray  Smith,  Chief 
of  the  Personnel  Examinations  Division,  for  the  valuable  data 
presented  by  him. 

This  circular  was  edited  by  the  Division  of  Child 
Accounting  and  Research,  under  the  general  supervision  of 
Dr.  Donald  P.  Davis,  Chief  of  the  Division,  and  Dr.  Carl  D. 
Morneweck,  Research  Adviser. 

Additional  copies  of  this  circular  may  be  obtained  by 
writing  to  the  Child  Accounting  and  Research  Division,  Department 
of  Public  Instruction,  Harrisburg,  Pennsylvania. 

LESTER  K.  ADE 

Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  ' 
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ACHIEVEMENT  OF  PUPILS  FROM  PUBLIC  SECONDARY  SCHOOLS  OF 
PENNSYLVANIA  IN  THE  1937  STATE  SCHOLARSHIP 
EXAMINATION  WITH  RESPECT  TO  SIZE  OF  ENROLMENT 

— 0— 

INTRODUCTION 

It  has  been  customary  for  some  years  past  to  grant  eighty  scholarships  to 
seniors  on  the  basis  of  a competitive  examination  in  order  to  encourage  further 
education  on  the  part  of  worthy  youth.  The  person  scoring  highest  in  each  county  is 
awarded  the  scholarship  except  the  three  counties  having  more  than  one  senatorial 
district  where  one  senior  in  each  district  is  the  recipient.  These  scholarships  are 
granted  through  the  Pre-Professional  and  Credentials  Division  of  the  Department  of 
Public  Instruction.  During  the  past  two  years  the  testing  program  has  been  revised, 
making  it  more  objective  and  comprehensive  in  nature.  The  Personnel  Examinations 
Division  now  prepares  the  annual  examination  and  assumes  responsibility  for  the 
scoring  of  the  tests.  The  results  are  then  submitted  to  the  Pre-Professional  and 
Credentials  Division, 

Variations  in  the  scores  of  the  different  divisions  of  the  examinations  are 
very  marked,  even  to  the  extent  that  the  distributions  appear  very  similar  to  a nor- 
mal distribution  of  unselected  seniors  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  candidates  pre- 
sumably represent  on  the  whole  the. most  promising. students  in  the  graduating  class, 

{ 

Enrolments  in  secondary .schools  offering  work, through  the  twelfth  grade 
ranged  from  5294  to  26  during  1935-1936,  One  two-year  secondary  school  had  only 
six  pupils  enrolled,  • Opinion  is  quite  unanimous  that  a secondary  school,  in  order  to 
be  ideal  or  practical  throughout  the  State  as  a. whole  must  have  an  enrolment  some- 
where between  these  extremes. 

It  is  often  said  the  superior  pupils  will  make  ‘the  same  progress  regardless 
of  the  type  of  school  or  its  enrolment  because  of  their  inherent  ability.  Casual 

inspection  of  the  scores  proved  the  contrary  to  be  true  in  this  case. 

The  extensiveness  of  the  examinations  and  the  large  number  of  schools 
included  made  it  possible  to  study  pupils  from  various  types  of  secondary  schools  on 


a state-wide  basis 
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PURPOSE  OF  THIS  STUDY 

The  purpose  of  this  study  is  to  present  dhta  wjiich  nay  in  some  way  contrib-  i 
ute  to  a better  understanding  of  what  may  be  a more  desirable  attendance  unit  for  a 
secondary  school.  The  criterion  used  is  comparative  scores  on  the  State  Scholarship  | 
Examination  of  seniors  from  high  schools  with  an  enrolment  below  250  as  compared  with 

•close  attending  schools  with  a greater  enrolment,  taking  into  consideration  relative 
stowings  on  the  mental  test,  the  English  test,  and  the  history  and  social  science 
test.  Comparisons  are  then  made  using  various' point  measures  of ' central' tendency , 
quartiles,  and  percentiles;  also  the  standard  deviation  aa- the -measure  of  variability. 

....  delimitations' 

1.  The  study  deals  exclusively  with  the  test  scores  ef  pupils  who  took  the 
State  Scholarship  Examination  in  May,  1937,  and  attended  a four -year  high  school,  ‘a 
six-year  junior-senior  high  school  or  a three-year  senior  high'school.  Scores  of 
pupils  attendii^  private  high  schools,  vocational  schools  or  modification  of"  the  8-4, 
the  6-6  or  the  6-3-3  organization  were  excluded  from  the  scope  oT  this  investigation. 

2*  The  findings  are  based  on  the  results  of  three  tests  *as  follows;'  ' 

a.  The  Schrammel-Brannan  Revision  of  the  Army  Group  Examination 
’ ■ ’'Alpha  tl)''  VJhich  Is  a revision  of  the  .original  Army  .Alpha  Test  _ 

„ with  the  obsolete  and  unreliable  items  eliminated. 

, b.  The  English  test,  prepared  by  the  Personnel  Examinations  Division, 

■ measured  reading  coraprehensipni;  familiarity. with  synonyms  and 
, antonyms,  spelling,  grammar,  errors  in  thought  or  taste  in  the  ' ' 

■ ■ ‘ 'use  of  expression,^' iden-tificatlou-.oi’  passages  characteristic  of 
the  four  periods  through  which  present  day  literature  has  passed, 

■ and  noteworthy' qualities  Of  passages  _fr.om  .class icjal  literature. 

c.  The  social  studies' test  was  likewise  prepared  by  the  Personnel 
,, , . Examinations  Division  and  covered  vocabulary  used  to  describe 

terms  pertaining  to  Social  .sC;lence:,^-  and  with  historical,  informa- 
tion covering  the  period  from  the  discovery  of  America  to  the  ’ :! 

present,  with  special  emphasis  on  American  history, .and.  world  . . j 

history  as  it  affects  the  United  States.  ’ i 

.3,  In  large  schools  there  are  larger  numbers  from  which  to  select  candidates. 

In  general,  this  gave  them  an  advantage  in  selecting  superior  pupils. 


I 
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COLLECTION  .AND  TREATMENT  OF  DATA 

In  this  study  the  seniors  taking  the  State  Scholarship  Examination  were 
divided  into  two  groups,  the  first  including  those  attending  secondary  schools  with 
enrolments  less  than  250  pupils  and  the  second  group  comprising  those  attending 
secondary  schools  with  enrolments  of  250  or  more  pupils.  The  enrolment  of  250  as  thf 
minimum-sized  secondary  school  was  selected  for  it  appeared  the  miost  desirable  and  ye* 
practical  for  the  present.  Short  (2:22  and  31)  in  his  study  sponsored  by  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Economic  Council  for  the  Andrews  Legislative  Commission  gives  substantial  dat» 
to  show  that  a four-year  secondary  school  should  have  at  least  400  pupils  and  a six- 
year  secondary  school  at  least  500  in  average  daily  attendance  in  order  to  be  eco- 
nomical and  at  the  same  time  provide  the  minimum  educational  opportunities. 

Some  sections  of  Pennsylvania  are  so  aparsely  populated  that  it  would  be 
impossible  to  have  a secondary  school  with  an  enrolment  of  400  or  500  pupils  without 
excess  transportation  costs  and  considerable  inconvenience.  Act  157,  May  13,  H.  114 
(Ruth-Brownfield  Bill)  provides  that  districts  employing,  prior  to  January  1,  1937,  • 

for  the  school  year  1936-1937,  ten  teachers  or  less.,  shall  be  merged  on  and  after 
July  1,  1941,  upon  consent  of  the  electors  of  the  district.  This  progressive  step  in 
school  legislation  should  be  substantiated  by  data  from  all  source?  throwing  light  on 

desirable  sized  attendance  units.  This  study  proposes  to  present  facts  as  obtained 

» * 

from  seniors  who  took  the  State  Scholarship  Examination. 

The  1937  State  Scholarship  Examination  included  a mental  test,  an  English 
test,  and  a history  and  social  science  test  as  previously  described.  The  mental 
factors  being  inherent  in  all  pupils  and  the  subjects  of  English  and  history  and 
social  science  being  core  studies  gave  comparable  bases  for  study. 

General  Analysis  of  Examinees  and  of  Schools *hliich  They  Attended 

This  study  was  based  on  the  test  scores  of  2751  pupils  from  public  secondary 
schools  of  the  four-year  type,  the  junior-senior  type,  and  the  three-year  senior  type 
Of  this  number,  622  or  22,6  percent  attended  secondary  schools  with  enrolments  of  les 
than  250  while  2129  or  77,4  percent  had  an  enrolment  of  250  or  above. 
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Differences  in  Achievement  on  Various, , Parts . of  State  Scholarship  Examination 
of  Pupils  from  Smaller  and  Larger  Secohdary  Schools  as  Revealed  by  the 
Central  Tendencies, and  Significance  of  Th^se  Differences 


Inspection  of  the  original  data  showed  an  apparent  difference  between  the- 
scores  of  pupils  attending  small  secondary  schools  and' those' attending  schools- with 
larger  enrolments.  However,  it  was  not  possible  to  determine  if  this-  difference 
was  significant,  - . .....  . 

The  arithmetic  means  and  the  standard  deviations  were  determined  for-  each 
division  of  the  test  for  the  622  pupils  who  atteiided  secondary  schools  With  enrol- 
ments below  250  and  for  the  2129  pupils  who  attended  secondary 'schools  v/ith  enrol- 
ments above  this  figure.  Four  different  comparisons  could  then  be  madej  one  oh  the 
mental  test  scores,  one  on  the  English  test  scores,  one  on  the  history  and  social 
science,  and  the  composite  scores  which  were  a summarization  of  the  scores  made  by 
a pupil  on  each  of  the  three  previous  parts  of  the  test.  It  is  evident  from  Table  1 
that  the  arithmetic  means  for  pupils  from  the 'large  school’s  exceeded  those  "of  the 

TABLE  1.  - A'  COMPARISON  OF  GENffiALTEMDENOlES,  DISPERSION,  :AND  DIFFERENCES.  IN- CENTRAL.  TENDENCIES,  AND  THEIR  SIGNIF- 
ICANCE BETV/EEN  PUPILS  FROM  SECONDARY  SCHOOLS  HAVING  ENR0L^^EHTS  BELOIV  250  7riTH  THOSE  FROM  SCHOOLS 
ENROLLING  250  OR  ABOVE  ACCORDING  TO  DIVISION  OF  .THE  1537  STATE  (SCHOLARSHIP  mMINATION 


Division 

Pupils  from  Schools  lidiose  Enrolment  is 

Dlffe rence 

between 

Means 

Chancos  In 

of 

Belov;  250' 

250  or  Above 

100  Differ- 
ence’ is 
Significant 

Test 

Mean 

Standard 

. Deviation 

. . : Mean  . 

Standard 

D&vlatiort 

CTDifference 

Mental 

. 

.17.84.. 

186.42 

15.28 

6.76 

9.93 

100 

English 

72,11 

12,80 

80,14 

11.95 

8,03 

14.04 

100 

History  and 
Social  Scienc 0 

38.48 

8,80 

43.32 

4,48 

5,84 

20.13 

100 

Composite 

Score 

285,00 

35.32 

307.83 

32.10 

18,83 

11.92 

100 

# Difference  between  two  means  divided  by  standard  error  of  the  differonoe 


pupils  from  the  smaller  schools*  in  every  division  of  the  examination,  the  differences 
being  6.76  in  the  mental  test,  8.03  in  the  English  test,  5.84  in  the  history  and 
social  science  test  , and  18,83  in  the  ^composite  test:  scores, 

An  examination  of  the  standard  deviations,  likewise,  reveals  that  the  pupils 
from  larger  secondary  schools  were  a more  homogeneous  group  because  this  measure  was 
smaller  for  the  gr.oup  from  large  schools  in  each  of  the  divisions  of  the  test.. 

The  mental  ability  of  the  pupils  from  large  secondary  schools  was  higher  on 
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the  average  than  that  of  the  pupils  of  the  smaller  schools  as  measured  by  the 
Schrainmel-Brannan  Revision  of  the  Army  Group  Exarrination  Alpha.  This  must  be  very 
carefully  borne  in  mind  when  comparing  the  differerce  in  the  test  scores  for  the 
English,  and  history  and  social  science  division  of  the  test,  the  latter  tv;o  repre- 
senting educational  achievement.  The  differences  between  arithmetic  m.eans  expressed 
as  absolute  differences  conveys  little  for  comparison  because  of  the  unequal  number 
of  test  items  and  because  they  were  not  of  the  same  difficulty.  The  question  then 
arises,  is  the  superiority  in  achievement  in  English  and  history  and  social  science 
greater  than  in  the  mental  division  of  the  test.  An  indirect  answer  to  this 
question  can  be  obtained  by  examining  the  difference.  It  should  be  noted  that  the 
difference  is  significant  in  every  case  regardless  of  the  division  of  the  test. 
However,  the  D/<rdifference  for  the  mental  division  of  the  examination  v/as  9.99  but 
for  English  14.04  and  for  history  and  social  science  20.13.  This  would  imply  that 
superiority  on  the  educational  part  of  the  examination  is  even  more  significant  than 
on  the  mental  part  of  the  test.  This  difference  in  achievem-ent  v;ill  be  measured  by 
other  techniques  in  a subsequent  section  of  this  circular, 

A Comparison  of  the  Accomplishment  of  the  Examinees  fromi  Small  and  Large 
Secondary  Schools  Considering  the  Range  and  Quantile  Points 

This  section  will  deal  with  five  other  point  measures  for  each  of  the  four 
divisions  of  the  test,  that  is,  the  lov/est  score,  the  lower  quantile  point,  the 
median,  the  upper  quantile  point,  and  the  highest  score  by  com-paring  these 
respective  points  for  each  division  of  the  examination  fc^r  those  pupils  classified 
under  the  sm.all  secondary  school  group  and  the  large  secondary  school  group  since 
the  previous  section  indicated  significant  differe3ice  in  each  of  the  tests. 

The  Mental  Test.  Ey  exarlning  the  division  of  Chart  I dealing  with  the 
mental  test,  the  same  rrend  is  shovn  as  in  the  previous  section  for  pupils  from 
schools  with  enro-lments  below  850.  The  lower  twenty-five  percent  of  the  group  had 


scores  between  111  and  169.12,  compared  with  ninety-seven  to  177,75  by  students  in 


CHART  I 


POINT  MEASURES  FOR  EACH  OF  THE  FOUR  DIVISIONS  OF  THE  1937  PENNSYLVANIA  STATE  SCHOLARSHIP  EX- 
AMINATION ACCORDING  TO  EXAMINEES  IN  SCHOOLS  ENROLLING  UNDER  250  AND 
THOSE  WITH  FNROLliIENTS  250  OR  ABOVE 


]D0 


UD 


120 


130 


140 


MENTAL  TEST 
150  180  170 


180 

— I — 


19  0 200 

1 1 T 

Scores  for  Pupils  from  Schools  with  Enrolments  below  250 
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220 
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230 


U1 

114 

Scores  for  Pupils  from  Schools  Enrolling  250  or  More  Pupils 
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ENGLISH  TEST 
70  80 


90 


100 


110 


-| 1 1 1 1 1 1 r 

Scores  for  Pupils  from  Schools  with  Enrolments  below  250 

72,25 


120 

— I — 


130 


27 


59.03 


80,42 


UO 


Scores  for  Pupils  from  Schools  Enrolling  250  or  More  Pupils 


28 


72.07 


80,58 


88,54 


HISTORY  TEST 

0 10  20  30  40  50  60  70 

1 I I 1 ■ — 1 1 1 1 


Scores  for  Pupils  from  Schools  with  Enrolments  below  250 


Scores  for  Pupils  from  Schools  Enrolling  250  or  More  Pupils 


COMBINED  SCORES  FOR  ALL  PARTS  OF  TEST 

100  200  340  3B0  320  360  380 

T 1 i 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 ' 1 1 1 1 

Scores  for.  Pupils  from  Schools  with  Enrolments  below  250 


244,02  295,13  313,47 


168 

389 

Scares  for  Pupils  frcm  Schools  Enrolling  250  or  More  Pupils 

303.28 


177 


287.48 


330.47 


384 


Read  chart  thus  ; The  distribution  of  scores  on  the  mental  test  for  pupils  attendii^  secondary  schools  with  enrol- 
ments below  250,  was  as  follows:  The  lowest  score  was  111,  the  lower  quantile  (Qi)  was  169.12,  the  median  (Qg)  was 
102.5,  the  upper  quantile  (Q3)  was  192.52,  and  the  highest  score  was  214.  It  can  likewise  be  said  that  fifty  percent 
of  the  pupils  coming  from  schools  of  this  type  had  scares  between  169.12  and  192.52. 
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larger  secondary  schools.  The  middle  fifty  percent  in  the  small  schools  ranged  from 
169.12  to  192.52  compared  with  177.75  to  198.18  in  the  latter  group.  In  other  v.-ords, 
the  lower  quart ile  point  for  the  pupils  from  the  large  schools  was  8.63  (177.75  minu5 
169.12)  higher.  The  upper  quart ile  point  for  the  large  school  group  exceeded  the 
small  school  group  by  5.66  points  (198.18  minus  192.52).  The  median  was  6.60  points 
greater  (189.10  minus  182.50)  also. 

The  English  Test.  Inspection  of  the  English  test  reveals  a very  pro- 
nounced difference  between  the  middle  fifty  percent  of  each  group.  For  practical 
purposes,  it  can  be  stated  that  the  lower  quart ile  point '( 72 .07 ) is  the  same  as  the 
median  (72.25)  for  the  small  secondary  school  group.  The  same  condition  prevails  for 
the  median  of  the  large  school  group,  which  is  80.58,  whereas  the  upper  quartile 
point  for  the  group  from  the  small  schools  is  80.62.  This  means  that  fifty  percent 
of  the  examinees  attending  large  schools  exceeded  seventy-five  percent  of  the  pupils 
attending  small  schools.  The  upper  quartile  point  for  the  large  school  group  is  7.94 
greater  (88.56  minus  80.62).  It  appears  that  the  most  pronounced  difference  for  the 
middle  fifty  percent  in  each  group  occurred  in  the  English  section  of  the  examination. 

The  History- Test..  . In  .every. ..CAsg,  as  in . the  tests  discuss^  previously  the 

lower  quartiie  polnti^  tlie  median,  and  the’ upper,;' quartile  ■poiht"’'are'' greater  for  the 

seniors  from  large’  Secondary  schools.  The -three,  points  -indicating  the  small  school 

group  first  in.  each  case  are  as  follows:  lower  quartile,  29<97  and' 36^85;  median, 

39.34  and  43l98;  and ‘the  upper ‘quartile  point,  47-',36  and  50,76.  The  J. owe r quartile 

point  for  the  large  school  group'  isi6.88  "(36.85  minus  29. 97)  above  that  of  the  small 

school  group,  and  is,  within  2.49  (39.34  irlinus  36.65)  of  the -median.  -The  median  of 
* * * . 

' • ■ • i t 

the  large  school  group  is  more" remote  from  the  median  of  the-  small  school  group  than 
it  is  from  th^  upper 'quartile  point  of  this  same  -group,  namely,  4.64.(43.98  minus 
39.34),  and  3.38  (47''.36  minus  43.98).  " ■ ■ ‘ | 
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Comparison  of  Superiority  of  Achievement  in  the  Educational  Tests  by  Pupils 
• from  Large  Secondary  Schools  v;ith  Superiority  Indicated  by  Scores  on  Mental  Test 

The  question  as  to  whether  the  superiority  In' the  educational  tests  is  as 
great  as  the  superiority  in  the  mental  test  would; indicate , was  given  slight  dis- 
cussion in  a previous  section  v;hen  it  was  shown  that  the  data  indicated  more  signif- 
icant differences  in  the  English  and  history  and  "sbcial  science  parts ‘of  the  exam- 
ination than  for  the  mental  test,,.  This  section-  presents wo.. types  -of  data  to 
clarify  this  question.  In  the  first  place-, -thirteen  percentile' r^ks  were  selected 
for  the  large  school  group..  . The  equivalent  percent  of 'pupils' from  the  small 
secondary  school  group  was  then  determined'.  Stated  another  way,  for  thirteen  score 
points,  the  percent  of  pupils  frQm  .small  schools  .who  had  scores  below  the  selected 
points  is  compared  with  the  percent  of -pupils  from 'large  schools  who  had  scores 
below  each  of  the  thirteen  selected  points,  , The  increase  in '"piercent  of  seniors 
from  small  schools  making  poorer  showings  on  eachr  of;.the  thirteen  selected  points 

is  indicated  for  each  of  th-e  three  individual  tests  in  the 'examination  in  Table  2, 

TABLE  fi.  - COMPARISON  OP  PERCENTILE  RANKS  OF  SENIORS  FROM  S ECOJTOARY^  SGH OOLS  WHOSE  ENROLMENT  WAS  LESS  THAN  2^0 
.PUPILS  WITH^  thirteen  SELECTED  PERCENTILE  RANKS  FOR  THOSE  PUPILS  ATTENDING  SECONDARY 

SCHOOLS  ENROLLING  250  OR  MORE  PUPILS,  : ' 


Division  of  S-tate  Sc^holarship  Exaiqlnatlon  * ' , j - ■ ' 

Men-tal  Tost  : - ‘ 'English  Tost  History  and  Soo.ial  SejopoB  Test 


Enrolment 

Percent  Not 
■ Exceeding  : ; 
Group  Prom 
Large 
Schools 

Enrolment 

Percent  Not  • 
'Exceeding 
Groe^)  Prom 
' Large 
Schools 

Enrolment 

Percent  Not 
Exceeding 
Group  From 
Large 
Schools 

Under 

r250 

250  or 
Above 

Under. 

250 

250  or 

Above 

Under' 

250 

250  or 
Above 

97*8 

95.0 

: 2.6  .0: 

1 . 98.^  , ■ 

95.0  ^ 

97.3 

95.0 

2,3 

95.2 

90.0 

5.2 

96,4 

90.0 

6,4 

, 94.9 

,90,0 

4,9 

90.1 

80,0 

10,1 

•95.5 

-80. o'-  '• 

15.5-’''' 

88.9 

80,0 

8,9 

86,5 

75.0 

11.5 

89.9 

75.0 

14.9 

84*7 

. 75*0 

9.7 

82.9 

70.0 

.12,9 

•87,4  . 

70;  0 ‘ 

' ' 17.'4  ' ■ 

00,4 

70.0 

10.4 

76.0 

60,0 

16.0 

81,6 

60,0 

21.6 

72.5 

. .60.0 

12*5 

63.9 

50,0 

.X3.9 

74j9. 

■'  50.0  " 

24,9 

65.2 

50*0 

15.2 

56.5 

40.0 

16.5 

66,4 

40,0 

26.4 

56.9  , 

40.0  . 

16.9 

45*3 

30.0 

15.3' 

; 56,1. 

30.0 

26.1 

47.5 

30,0 

17.5 

39.3 

25,0 

14.3 

49,4 

25,0 

24.4 

42.1  . , 

«5.o 

17.1:  . 

33.6 

20.0 

13.6 

42.6 

20,0 

• 22.6  ‘ 

36.9 

20.0 

16.7 

19.7 

10.0 

9.7 

28.4 

10,0 

18,4 

22,9 

10,0 

12,9 

10.5 

5.0 

5.5 

22.3 

5.0 

17.3 

12.7 

5.0 

7.7 

Read  table  thus:  It  can  be  said  97»8  percent  of  the  seniors  from  small  stthools  made  scores  as  low  or  lower  -than 
95*0  percent  from  large  schools,  or  2,0  percent  (97*8  minus  95*8)  more  seniors  from  small  schools  did  not  attain 
the  score  on  the  raen-tal  test  attained  by  95*0  percent  of  the  seniors  from  large  schools.  Similarly,  percent 
and  2»3  peroont  more  pupils  from  small  schools  did  not  attain  the  95*0  percentile  scores  of  seniors  from  tha 
large  schools  in  the  English  and  history  and  social  science  tests. 
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Table  2 shows  that  in  every  one  of  the  thirteen  Selected  percentile  points 
a greater  percent  of  seniors  from  small  schools  did  not  attain  the  selected  score 
for  comparison.  The  excess  of  students  from  small  schools  not  attaining  a certain 
percentile  point  ranged  from  2.3  percent  less  attaining  the  93.0  percentile  in 
history  and  social  science  tio  26,4  percent  less  seniors  from  the  small  school  group 
not  attaining  the  40,0  percentile  point  of  the  large  school  group  in  the  English 
division  of  the  examination.  The  fact  that  fewer,  seniors  from  the  small  schools 
attained  a given  score  In  every  division  of  the  examination  than  from  the  large 
schools  appears  quite  significant. 

It  now  remains  to  be  seen  whether  the  superiority  in  English  and  history 
and  socieQ.  science  is  as  great  as  the  mental  test  would  indicate.  Table  3 is  arranged 
to  compare  the  equivalent  percentiles  f.or  the  students  from,  small  schools 


TABLE  3.  - THE  EXTENT  TO  \7HICH  PUPILS  FROM  LARGE  SECONDARY  SCHOOLS  EXCEEDED  PUPILS  FROM  SIIALL  SECONDARY  SCHOOLS 
IN  EDUCATIONAL  PARTS  OF  EXAJimTlON  ABOVE  ’.THAT  WOULD  BE  INDICATED  BY  SUPERIOR  MENTAL  TEST 
SCORES  AS  JUDGED  FROM  THIRTEEN  SflECTED  PERCENTILE  R\NKS 


Percentile  R^nk 
of  Group  from 
Large  Schools 
'Used  for 

Conqiarison 

Equivalent  Percentile  of  Grovp  from 

Small  Schools  in  Tests 

Per^jent  of  Pupils  from  small  Schools 
Making  Poorer  Showing  than  at  Selected 
Point  on  Mental  Test  In 

, “ vpntal 
(Revised  APmflr 

Alpha) 

English 

History 

and 

social  Sqionce 

English 

History 

and 

social  science 

35.0 

37*  6 

98.2 

37.3 

.4 

- .5 

. ..  30.0 

35.2 

96.4 

34.3 

, . 1.4 

- .3 

80,0 

30.1 

35.5 

88.9 

5.1 

-1.2 

75.0 

86.5 

83*3 

84.7 

3*4  . 

—1.8 

70.0 

82.9 

87.4 

80,4 

4.5 

-2.5 

6o.o 

76.0 

81.6 

72,5 

5.6 

-3.5 

50.0 

63.3 

74.3 

65.2 

11.0 

1.3 

40.0 

56.5 

66.4 

56.9 

3.3 

.4 

30,0 

45.3 

56.1 

47.5 

10,8 

2.2 

. 25.0 

33.3 

49,4. 

42.1 

10,1 

2.8 

20,0 

33.6 

42.6 

36.1 

3.0 

2.5 

,,  10.0  ^ 

.13.7 

28.4 

22.9 

8,7 

3.2 

5.0 

10.5 

22.3 

12,7 

11. B 

' 2.2 

Read  table  thus;  Using  the  poroantil6  soopo  of  the  large  school  group,  it  can  be  stated  that  37»3  per- 

cent of  the  seniors  from  small  schools  made  scores  as  low  or  lower  than  95»0  percent  from  large  schools; 
llke\7ise  98«2  percent  and  97*3  percent  In  English  and  history  and  social  soierroe  made  scores  as  low  or  lower 
than  95*0  percent  from  the  large  schools.  It  can  be  statod,  therefore,  that  0,4  percent  more  pupils  (98.? 
minus  97»8)  from  snail  schools  should  have  attained  tills  given  score  whereas  0*5  percent  (97*8  minus  97*3) 
more  pupils  reached  the  95*8  percentile  score  of  the  large  school  group  than  would  be  expected  from  tha 
mental  test  scores. 
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ineach’of  the  three  divisions  of  the  examination  with  the  thirteen  selected  per- 
centile paints  of  the  large  secondary  school  group.  If  the  percentiles  in  English 
and  history  and’ social  science  are  identical  with  those  on  the  mental  test/  then 
the  scores"  in  'achievement  are  no  higher  than  the  superior  mental  test :-scor.es  ' 
should  indicate.'  If  the  given  percentile  rank  in  English  , op,  history  is- greater" 
than  the  percentile  rank  in  the  mental  test  it  means  that  a .greater .proportion 
did  not  achieve  the  score  that  would  be  expected  usihg  mental  ability  as  a basis 
for  prediction.  'On  the ‘other  hand,  if  the  percentile  rank,, in.  English  or  history 
and  social  science  is  less  than  the  equivalent  percentile , rank;  on- the  mental  test 
it  means  that  the  seniors  from  the  small  schools  made  a better  showing"than  would 
be  implied  from  the  mental  test  scores.  It  is  evident  ,fro,m  Table  that  the 
seniors  from  the  large  schioois  made  a much  better  showing,  in  the  English  test  than 
in  the  mental  testi  The  same  is  true  for  the  lower  fifty  percent  of  the  students 
from  the  large  school  groups  who.  made  scores  in,„the  history  and  social  science 

^ - V ' • . A 

test  superior  to  what  would  be  exp.ec.t.ed:.,,frDm<-tho--acorhs test.  The 
upper  half  of  the . I'argeV school  group,  however,  did:not  'attaihysnc!reS“-in  history  .. 


and  social  sciSnbe  'equivalent,  t.o  their  superiority  of  'attainment  on  the  mental 
test.  The,  reader. ■.mkist  j-therefbre","  be  very  .careful  in  assuming  complete,  superiority  - 

- I ' ^ 

V . i ; ... 

of  the  large  school  group  because  when  comps.rable 'abilities  ri’e  ; considered , the 
better  showing  wars  made  in  English,  dnd  only,  by  the  lower  half  of  the  large 

i ^ : *1,  ^ 

school  group  in, history  and  social  sdience Further  research  should  be  carried 

; ■ ‘ I '■  ^ ' ' ■ ' I ’ ' - • • 

' ^ i ‘h„  ' pr 

on  to  involve  more  subjects  in’ order  ‘?to  det.qrmine  whether' the  differences  .found 

..  .•  ' ' ' ‘ f ...  '.  : . ■ i .’  1 

in  this  study  are  pecuLjar  to  ■' certains  subjects  only  or  v/hether  they  are vco-mmon  to 

•h'  ' ' ■ ^ i ^ 

other  subjects  taught  in  the  secondary  schools.  . . 
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SIM/JiRY  MD  CONCLUSIONS 


Summary  of  Findings 

1.  Of  the  seniors  vdio  took  the  1937  State  Scholarship  Examination,  622  or  22.6 
percent  attended  secondary  schools  with  enrolments  below  250  while  2129  or 
77.4  percent  attended  schools  with  enrolments  exceeding  this  number. 

2.  The  arithmetic  means  of  the  scores  for  seniors  from  the  large  secondary 
school  groups  were  greater  in  every  division  of  the  test  than  the  small 
school  group,  being  namely;  186.42  and  179.66  in  the  mental  test,  80.14 
and  72.11  in  the  English  test,  43,32  and  38.48  in  history  and  social 
science,  and  307.83  and  289,00  in  the  composite  scores.  The  difference 
in  favor  of  the  group  from  large  schools  was  significant  in  every  case, 
it  being  more  pronounced  in  English  and  history  and  social  science  where 
the  D/standard  error  of  the  difference  was  14.04  and  20.13  respectively 
compared  with  9.99  for  the  mental  fest. 

3.  The  examinees  from  large  secondary  schools  v;ere  a more  homogeneous  group, 
the  dispersion  as  measured  by  the  standard  deviation  being  less  in  every 
division  of  the  test  as  follows;  in  the  mental  test,  15,28  and  17,84;  in 
the  English  test,  11.95  and  12.80;  in  the  history  and  social  science  test, 
4.48  and  8.80;  and  32.10  and  35,32  on  the  composite  scores.  The  most 
striking  difference  in  variability  occured  in  history  and  social  science 
where  the  variability  of  the  seniors  from  large  schools  was  approximately 
half  as  great,  the  standard  deviations  being  4,48  and  8.80. 

4.  The  quartile  points  in  every  single  division  of  the  test  were  higher  in 
the  large  secondary  schools. 

a.  For  the  mental  test  the  lower  quartile  points  were  169.12  and  177.75; 
the  medians,  182.5  and  189.10,  and  the  upper  quartile,  192.52  and 
198.18,  for  small  and  large  schools  respectively. 

b.  In  the  English  test  the  lower  quartile  points  were  59.03  and  72.07; 
the  median,  72.25  and  80.58,  and  the  upper  quartile  point,  80,62  and 
88,56.  In  this  division  of  the  test  the  lower  quartile  point  for 
pupils  from  large  schools  was  practically  identical  with  the  median 
for  the  small  school  groups  and  the  median  for  the  seniors  from 
large  schools  was  identical  with  the  upper  quartile  point  for  candi- 
dates from  small  schools.  This  means  that  fifty  percent  of  the 
pupils  from  large  schools  made  higher  scores  in  the  English  test 
than  seventy-five  percent  of  the  pupils  from  small  schools. 

c.  History  and  social  science  scores  for  small  and  large  schools  were 
as  follows;  the  lov/er  quartile,  29.97  and  36,85;  the  median,  39.34 
and  43.98;  the  upper  quartile  point,  47.36  and  50,76. 

d.  When  scores  were  combined,  the  lower  twenty-five  percent  of  the 
small  and  large  schools  had  scores  belov;  264.02  and  287.48 
respectively;  fifty  percent  had  scores  below  295.13  and  303,28; 
and  seventy-five  percent  had  scores  below  313.47  and  330,47. 
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5,  In  considering  the  decile  score  points,  the  quartile  points,  the  ninety- 
fifth  and  fifth  percentile  score. points  for  the  seniors  from  large 
schools  as  a basis  for  comparison  and  determining  what  percent  of  the 
seniors  from  small  schools  attained  this  score,  it  v;as  found  that  in 
every  division  of  the  test  a lower  percent  of  seniors  from  small  schools 
attained  any  one  of  the  thirteen  selected  point  measures  than  the  group 
from  large  secondary  schools. 

6,  The  seniors  from  large  schools  made  even  higher  scores  in  English  than 
the  superiority  indicated  by  the  higher  mental  test  scores.  From  0.4 
percent  to  11,8  percent  more  seniors  exceeded  the  thirteen  selected 
point  measure  than  would  be  indicated  by  the  scores  on  the  mental  test, 

7,  The  upper  fifty  percent  of  the  sefiiors  from  small  schools  made  even 
better  showings  on  the  history  ‘and  social  science  test  than  the  seniors 
representipg  large. schools  when  weighted  for  difference  in  mental  test 
score.  On  the  other  hand,  the  lower  fifty  perOent  of  the  seniors  from 
large  schools  made  higher  point  measures' than  the  lower  half  of  the 
group  from  small  schools  when  weighted  for  results- on  mental  test  scores. 

Conclusions 


1.  The  exetrai nee s from  large  secondary  schools*  had  higher  mental  test  scores 

on  the  average- rthan.  the  group  f horn  secondary  Schools  with  enrolments 
below  2,50,,'  using  .1  he  .Schrammel-Brannan  Revisiah-  of  the  Army  Group 
Examination  Alpha  :as  the,  criterion.  i.  - 

2.  The  seniors  from  large  secondary  schools  m.ade  scores  in  English  higher 
than  the  difference  on  the  m^ental  test  scores  "vrould  indicate  but  ihls 
was  true  for  only  the  lower  fifty  percent  of  the  group  from  large 
schools  in  the  history  and  social , science  test, 

3.  The  upper,  fifty  ..percent  of  the  seniors  from  schools  with  enrolments  over 
250  did  not  attain  scores  in  history  and  social ■ science  equal  to  what 
would’ be  implied  from  t!^e  mental  test  scores. 

. Inferences  ^ ' . v.  . 


1.  ' Ordinarily,  one  would  assume  that  mental  test  scores  of  pupils  from  small 

secondary  schools  would  be  practic^ally  identical  with  those  of  pupils  from 
. large  schools ..  . The  significant  difference  may  be  partially  due  to  the 
fact  that  the  seniors  from  large  schools  were  more  accustomed  to  taking 
objective  tests,  ...The  pronounced  difference,  however,  must  be  due  to 
other  additional  factors,  . . 

2,  Another  factor  which  probably  has  a tendency  to  promote  superiority  of 
' achievement  on  the  part  of  the  pupils  from  large  secondary  schools  is 

the  teaching  staff..  Ingeneral,  it  can  be  Said  that  the  salaries  of 
. . teachers,  are  higher  in  the  larger  schools.  ' As  teachers  from  the  smaller 
schools  become  more  experienced  and  continue^  further  professional  study 
they  migrate  into  the  larger  school  systems  because  of  better  salary 
schedules.  Under  these  conditions,  pupils  from  large  secondary  schools 
should  make  better  showings.  Otherwise  it  would  be  a sad  commentary  on 
teaching  experience,  further  professional  study,  and  higher  salary 
schedules, 
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3.  It  is  quite  possible  that  the  library  facilities  and  supplemental  learning 
materials  are  more  prevalent  in  larger  school  systems, 

4.  The  reader  in  no  way  should  interpret  this  study  to  imply  that  all  pupils 
from  large  schools  made  better  showings.  It  was  only  when  treated  as  a 
group  that  these  conclusions  can  be  drawn.  As  a matter  of  fact,  the  senior 
making  the  highest  composite  score  in  the  Commonwealth  attended  a four-year 
secondary  school  having  an  average  daily  attendance  of  249.9  during  the 
school  year  1936-1937. 

5.  Large  secondary  S(  hods  had  a larger  group  from  which  to  select  candidates 
for  the  examination  and  probably  possessed  a decided  advantage.  It  is 
possible  that,  if  the  entire  group  of  seniors  had  been  tested  that  results 
might  be  different. 

6.  The  data  do  not  indicate  what  is  the  most  desirable  enrolment  in  order  to 
show  the  best  results  on  the  State  Scholarship  Examination.  The  present 
study  indicates  only  that  the  pupils  as  a group  attending  secondary  schools 
with  enrolments  of  250  or  above  made  superior  showings  to  those  from  the 
smaller  schools.  Further  research  is  needed  to  determine  what  the  maximum 
attendance  unit  should  be  in  order  to  obtain  the  highest  scholastic  achieve- 
ment as  measured  by  a testing  program. 
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FOREVrORD 

This  series  of  current  eiroulars,  desiffied  to  bring  to  educators  at  frequent  intervals  the  findings  on 
farlous  educational  matters,  constitutes  one  of  three  types  of  educational  researoh  services  conducted  by  the  Depart- 
lent  of  Public  Instruction. 

This  brief  circular  attempts  to  Indicate  -the  extent  to  whldi  attention  is  given  to  school  libraries  in  Penn- 
lylvania  on  the  basis  of  the  amoint  of  money  expended.  It  should  be  helpful  for  school  districts  in  comparing  the 
iltuati  on  of  thdr  own  district  with  the  findings  of  this  study  thereby  inspiring  them  to  give  more  attention  in  the 
»reparation  of  the  budget  to  the  allocation  of  proper  funds  for  library  purposes.  Each  district  should  certainly  spend 
lomethlng  for  school  library  service  and  will  undoubtedly  want  to  attempt  to  approach  at  least  the  median  amowit  of  ex- 
lendltures  of  comparable  school  districts. 

This  circular  was  edited  by  the  Division  of  Child  Accounting  and  Research,  under  the  gcrwral  supervision  of 
)onald  P»  Davis,  Chief  of  the  Division,  and  Carl  D.  Uorneweok,  Researoh  Adviser. 

Additional  copies  of  this  circular  may  be  obtained  by  writing  to  the  Child  Accounting  and  Researoh  Division, 
lepartnent  of  Publie  Instrujtlon,  Harrisburg,  Pennsylvania. 
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LIBRARY  EXPENDITURES  IN  SCB30L 
DLSTRICTS  OP  PENNSYLVANIA 

—0— 

I INTRODUCTION 

The  sohool  library  is  accepted  by  edu- 
cators as  one  of  the  most  valuable  assets  of  a 
sohool  in  order  to  provide  suitable  learning  facili- 
ties for  pupils.  The  library  is  a very  valuable 
asset  not  only  as  a device  for  facilitating  ths  work 
during  the  formal  sohool  life  of  the  pupil,  but  the 
pupils  should  become  familiar  wilh  it  as  early  as 
possible  because  the  services  of  libraries  for  adults 
are  so  widely  available  today  that  every  pupil  should 
develop  a habit-pattern  for  using  the  library  which 
will  oarry  through  -ftie  rest  of  his  life. 

The  past  ten  years  have  shown  an  enormous 


increase  in  The  number  of  books  borrowed  from  libraries 
not  only  as  a result  of  previous  library  patrons  using 
more  books,  but  the  additional  impetus  as  a result  of 
many  persons  availing  -ttiemselves  of  library  opportuni- 
ties for  the  first  time.  The  Pennsylvania  state  Li- 
brary throu^  its  extension  division  offers  opportuni- 
ties to  all  persons  of  the  State  and  is  most  valuable 
in  the  services  it  can  render  to  those  districts  hav- 
ing no  sohool  or  community  library  facilities.  This 
servioe  consists  of  loaning  books,  magazines,  pamphlets 
and  pictures.  No  cost  is  requested  with  the  use  of  the 
books,  except  that  the  borrower  is  expected  to  assume 
responslbill-ty  for  transpor^tl  on  charges.  Library  fa- 
olllties  of  some  sort  are  thus  available  to  every  adult 
and  ohlld  in  the  Commonwealth  and  it  should  be  the  dutj 
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of  every  school  district  to  arouse  as  much  interest 

instructional  part  of  the  budget  rather  than  xinder 

in  library  usage  as  possible,  and  to  offer  as  adequate 

auxiliary  agencies.  It  is,  thus,  likely  -that  in  some 

facilities  within  each  school  district  as  possible. 

cases  there  were  gr*eater  expenditures  for  libraries 

This  circular  attempts  to  portray  conditions 

than  ihis  study  would  indicate.  It  seemed  quite  likely 

as  they  existed  in  Pennsylvania  dxirlng  the  school 

that  ceirtaln  districts  purchased  books  under  the  caption 

year  I935-I936. 

of  "supplementary  books"  and  thus  allocated  them  to  in- 

II  PDRPOSE  CP  THIS  STUDY 

struotional  costs  in  the  budget  rather  than  to  library 

The  pu3T)ose  of  this  study  is  to  present 

cost. 

data  Indicating  the  expenditures  for  library  in- 

2.  The  "Annual  Pinanclal  Report"  for  Pennsylvania 

structlon  in  ihe  public  schools  of  Pennsylvania,  In- 

makes  no  provision  to  differentiate  between  the  amount 

asmuoh  as  totals  have  very  little  significance,  ex- 

of  the  library  fund  spent  for  books,  for  periodicals, 

penditures  were  determined  according  to  numerous 

for  binding,  for  supplies,  or  for  equipment.  The  study. 

categories,  in  order  to  compare  them  with  recommenda- 

therefore,  deals  exclusively  with  total  library  expendl- 

tions  that  have  been  established  by  ourrlculvun  groups 

tures  which  includes  the  following:  salary  of  the  11- 

and  the  eonalttees  of  the  American  Library  Assooi- 

brarlan  and  assistants,  books,  perdodlools,  binding. 

atlon.  In  order  to  ascertain  how  Pennsylvania  is 

supplies,  etc.. 

meeting  her  responsibility  for  providing  finances  to 

3*  It  was  impossible  to  determine  the  school  dls- 

support  the  public  school  libraries,  the  expenditures 

trlots  in  idiloh  there  mi^t  be  other  libraries  either 

for  comparison  wore  total  expenditures  per  pupil  in 

maintained  by  public  funds  or  through  phlleinthr^rplo 

average  daily  attendance  in  all  grades  In  the  various 

gifts  and  offering  facilities  to  school  children.  Con- 

elasses  of  districts;  in  the  elementary  grades 

dltions,  therefore,  cfafi  be  slightly  better  than  the 

according  to  type  of  district,  and  according  to  organ!- 

findings  of  this  study  would  indicate. 

zation  including  either  the  first  eight  grades  or  the 

4,  It  was  impossible  to  extract  the  data  from  the 

first  six  grades;  secondary  schools  according  to  ex- 

financial  reports  of  certain  school  districts.  These 

penditures  in  the  various  school  districts  according 

had  to  bo  omitted  entirely  from  Ihe  study.  Olhers  indi- 

to  Vpe  and  also  according  to  enrolment. 

oated  total  expenditures  but  "there  was  no  indication  as 

III  DELIMITATIOHS 

to  the  relative  amount  spent  in  ihe  elementary  and 

1,  It  appeared  quite  certain  in  collecting  data 

secondary  schools.  The  data  Include  2,188  of  2,303 

that  many  librarians'  salaries  were  included  in  the 

fourth  class  districts  which  costprdses  nlne-ty-flve  percent 
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of  the  districts  of  this  olass;  237  of  the  257  dis- 

elementary and  secondary  divisions  and  within  eadi  di- 

tricts of  the  third  class,  or  92.2  percent  of  this 

vision  according  to  olass  of  school  distriet  and  accord- 

class; certain  data  were  included  for  eaoh  of  the 

ing  to  type  of  organization,  that  is,  expenditures  in 

twenty  school  districts  of  the  second  olass;  and  no 

every  division  under  the  8-4  plan,  the  6-6  plan,  and 

data  were  included  for  school  districts  of  the  first 

the  6-3-3  plan.  Inasmuch  as  there  also  exists  a con- 

olass inasBiuoh  as  they  are  only  two  in  number  and 

siderable  number  of  secondary  schools  offering  wo rtc 

the  fact  that  it  was  difficult  to  extract  the  data  so 

in  the  ninth  and  tenth  grades,  and  work  in  the  ninth, 

that  it  would  be  meaningful  in  terms  of  smaller  school 

tenth,  and  eleventh  grades,  these  two  groups  were  like- 

districts. 

wise  segregated.  The  expenditures  under  each  of  these 

5«  No  attempt  whatsoever  is  made  to  indicate 

categories  were  then  oompared  to  established  standards 

how  the  expenditure  should  be  distributed.  Previous 

of  the  Ameriean  Library  Association,  the  Department  of 

standards  have  established  this  so  that  reference  ma- 

Public InstruotloR,  and  other  organizations.  Wherever 

terial  is  available  in  case  any  school  system  wishes 

possible,  data  were  oolleeted  to  represent  practices  in 

to  determine  what  proportion  of  the  library  budget 

other  school  systems. 

should  be  spent  for  salaries,  books,  periodicals. 

Established  Standards  for  Library  Expenditures 

binding,  and  supplies. 

Suggested  expenditures  fbr  school  libraries 

IV  COLLECTION  AND  TREATMENT  OP  THE  DATA 

oan  be  gathered  from  various  sou  roes.  These  were 

The  data  for  this  study  were  oonq^iled  by 

largely  established  on  what  was  regarded  as  the  very 

examining  the  annual  financial  report  of  every  school 

minimum  appropriatl  on  necessary  in  order  to  provide  the 

district  in  Pennsylvania  for  the  sdiool  year  1935"1936» 

type  of  library  facilities  which  are  essential  in  a mod- 

The data  desired  could  be  determined  from  9^*7  percent 

em  edicational  program.  They  are  partially  determined 

of  the  reports.  It  is  thus  evident  that  the  results 

by  eurrent  praotloes  in  sohool  library  expenditir es. 

of  this  study  show  very  clearly  within  the  limitations 

but  in  general  these  are  so  miserably  low  that  they  were 

mentioned  previously,  practices  regarding  library  ex- 

established more  from  ihe  Idealistio  point  of  view  with 

penditures  in  the  State,  Ihe  data  wore  then  parti- 

a  slight  redviotlon  because  the  ourrent  expenditures  and 

tioned  in  order  to  indicate  the  ejqpendittres  in  the 

the  idealistio  figures  were  so  divergent.  Library  ex- 

school districts  of  every  olass  for  all  twelve  grades. 

penditures  in  Pennsylvania  *(1*22)  for  the  secondary 

Th^  are  also  segregated  to  show  expenditires  in  the 

schools  are  stated  as  follows: 

BlbIlograpl\y  appears  under  part  VI 
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"The  mlnlmura  amount  of  appropriation  for 
secondary  schools  wiih  twenty-five  or  fewer 

pupil  are  suggested.  In  schools  without  public  li- 

pupils, at  least  two  dollars;  twenty-five  to 
fifty  pupils,  from  one  to  four  dollars;  fifty 

brary  services,  in  Grades  IX-XII,  one  dollar  and 

to  one  hundred  pupils,  one  to  two  dollars  and 
fifty  oents;  from  one  hundred  to  two  hundred 

seventy-five  cents  per  pupil  is  reoomnended  until  ei^t 

fifty  pupils,  from  fifty  oents  to  two  dollars 
and  fifty  cents;  from  two  hundred  fifty  to 

volumes  per  pupil  are  obtained  when  the  appropKation 

1 five  hundred  pupils,  from  fifty  cents  to  two 

dollars;  from  five  hundred  to  one  thousand 

can  be  reduced  to  one  dollar  and  twenty-five  cents;  and 

pupils,  from  fifty  oents  to  one  dollar  and 
sevenly-five  oents;  and  one  thousand  or 

in  the  elementary  grades,  fifty  oents  per  pupil. 

over,  eighty-eight  oents  and  up." 

Odell  and  Clevenger  (3*13“!'^)  after  a study 

The  School  Library  Committee  of  the  American 

of  secondary  school  libraries  in  Illinois  made  the 

! Library  Association  (2:93)  conducted  a study  in  which 

following  reoontnendati  ons; 

lUlss  Eaton  concludes  as  a result  of  the  study  that: 

"A  compromise  between  the  high  theoretical 
standards  and  the  comparatively  low  actual 
figures  suggests  itself  as  reasonable.  It 
is  probable  that  three  dollare  per  piipll 
would  be  satisfactory  for  the  large  school. 

"Seventy'-f Ive  oents  per  pupil  seems  a reason- 
able minimum  to  suggest  for  the  larger 
schools.... For  schools  of  two  or  three 
hundred  enrolmait, it  will  probably  be 
necessary  to  expend  at  least  one  dollar  per 
pupil  and  for  those  with  less  than  one 
hundred  ennjlmmt,  two  dollars  or  more," 

four  dollars  for  the  s(^ool  of  medium  size, 

and  five  dollars  for  the  small  school." 

After  some  study  of  school  systems  offering  library  fa- 

The State  of  Indiana  (2:101)  has  set  up 

cilities  for  both  elementary  and  secondary  school  pxopils. 

rather  elaborate  recommendations  for  library  appropri- 

they decided  that  in  the  ordinary  situation  where  second- 

ations in  that  they  differentiate  between  various 

ary  and  elementary  sohool  pupils  are  both  housed  in  the 

grades  and  eonasunlties  which  maintain  public  librar- 

same building,  the  per-pupll  expenditures  should  be  from 

ies.  The  figures  stated  for  schools  with  public 

one-half  to  three-fourths  as  great  as  those  for  the  seoon: 

library  services  and  spools  without  public  library 

ary  sohool. 

services  are  as  follows  in  the  order  named:  Ot^es 

A study  which  will  be  of  unusual  value  in  de- 

one dollar  per  pupll^  and  one  dollar  and 

termining  more  raoent  and  detailed  standards  fto  r sdiool 

seveitty-five  oents  per  p:q)il;  Grades  I-VIII,  fif'ty 

library  services  is  Inoludad  in  the  nation-wide 

cents  per  pupil,  and  for  schools  with  public  library 

"Cooperative  Study  of  Secondary  Sohool  Staniards"  of 

services  they  recommend  one  dollar  per  pupil  in 

whloh  Dr.  Grizzell  of  fee  University  of  Ponnsylvala  was 

Grades  IX-XII  until  six  volumes  per  pupil  are  ob- 

Chairman, and  Drv  Balls,  Coordinator.  The  orlterla 

tained  irtren  it  can  be  reduoed  to  seventy-five  oents. 

(4:F“1-12)  for  determining  standards  In  this  study  were 

while  for  the  elementary  grades,  fifty  cents  per 

the  following: 
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A*  Inventory  of  books,  periodicals,  etc., 

B.  Organization  and  administration  of 
the  library. 

C.  The  librarian's  responsibility  with 
respect  to  the  library* 

D.  The  librarian's  responsibility  in 
relation  to  the  staff  members  and 
the  pt^ils* 

E.  The  fewtors  which  definitely  receive  con- 
slderaticn  in  the  selection  of  books, 
periodicals  and  other  library  materials. 

F.  The  teachers'  use  of  libraries. 

G.  The  pupils*  use  of  the  s^ool  and  other 
libraries. 

H.  Supplemaitary  data  furnished  to  the 
visiting  committee. 

I.  General  summry  of  the  library  serndces. 

This  stuii/  is  in  the  process  of  publication  at  the 
present  time  and  is  hl^ly  reooimiended  by  the  Dopart- 
ment  of  Pvb  lie  Instiructlcn  for  use  in  evaluating 
secondary  school  librard.e8  throughout  the  State. 

Expenditures  for  elementary  school  llbi?arles 
are  not  as  widely  establidred,  possibly  due  to  the 
fact  that  tradition  has  associated  libraries  with  the 
secondary  school  much  more  than  with  the  elementary 
division.  The  recommendations  for  books  and  periodi- 
cals in  Pennsylvania  in  the  elementary  schools  (5*5) 
are  as  follows: 

"An  initial  appropriation  should  be  pro- 
vided to  Insure  an  average  of  at  least 
three  books  per  pupil  enrolled  in  kinder- 
garten and  the  first  six  grades  and  five 
in  grades  seven  and  eight.  The  average 
cost  of  good  books  for  children  is  one 
dollar  and  fifty  cents  each.  After  the 
basic  colleotlon  has  been  provided,  an 
annual  appropriation  of  at  least  fifty 
cents  per  pupil  per  year  should  be  mode  to 
the  library,  Whoi  encyclopedias  or  other 
expensive  material  ar^  to  be  purchased,  on 
additional  appropriation  should  be  made 
for  the  purpose," 

The  American  Libtwy  Assoolation  (2} 3)  has  likewise 
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established  standards  for  ths  elementary  school.  Ex- 


cluding salaries,  they  recommend  a pei—pv^ll  expendi- 


ture of  seventy-five  cents  in  schools  enr*olling  from 


500  to  1,000  elementary  pupils. 

Total  Expenditures  Considering  All  Twelve  Grades 

The  demands  of  present  day  education  make  It 
very  essential  that  library  facilities  be  provided  for 
both  the  elementary  and  secotrdary  grades.  Some  school 
systems  In  Pennsylvania  have  ireaohed  this  stage,  but 


maty  have  not.  The  first  par-t  of  this  stueiy  dealing 
with  Permaylvanla  indicates  expenditures  for  all  grades 
in  the  school  district,  that  is,  the  total  expenditure 


per  pupil  in  average  daily  attendance  In  Grades  I-XII 


V 

inclusive. 

> 

It  will  be  helpful  to  ihe  reader  to  examine  4 

t 


data  collected  in  Illinois  during  I33I  relative  to  ex- 


penditures in  he  secondary  schools  and  in  hose  sohool 


systems  housing  elementary  and  secondary  sohool  pupils  in 

if 


the  seune  building.  Table  1 indicates  Ihese  expenditures. 

TABLE  1.  TOTAL  EXPENDITURES  PER  PUPIL  FOR  SCHOOL 
LIBRARIES  IN  ACCREDITED  SCHOOLS  OF  ILLINOIS  (3:13-14) 

AS  INDICATED  BY  CERTAIN  POINT  MEASURES 


Schools 

Included 

Lower 

Quartlle 

' Polnt-Qi 

Median 

a2 

Upper 

Quartile 

Point-Q3 

Four-year  Secondary 

.84 

1.30 

2.00 

Elementary 

and  Secondary 

.32 

.67 

1.13 

Those  pertaining  to  the  particular  problem  are  the  com- 

i( 

blned  expenditures  for  elementary  and  secondary  sohool  , 

Ij 

pupils.  The  point  measures  detennined  for  Illinois  woreij 


TABLE  2.  SCHOOL  DISTRICTS  OF  THE  FOURTH  CLASS  OISTRIEUTEO  ACCORDING  TO  PERCENT  MAKING  VARIOUS  TOTAL 
EXPENDITLRES  PER  PUPIL  IN  AVERAGE  DAILY  ATTENDANCE  DURING  1535-1536 
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lower  quartlle,  $.32;  median,  $.67,  and  upper  quar- 

tlle,  $1.13. 

Tables  2 and  3 present  a detailed  distri- 
bution of  "ttie  expenditures  for  school  libraries  for 
all  twelve  grades  inclusive  in  schcol  districts  of 
the  fourth  and  of  the  third  class  respectively.  For 
the  former  group,  data  were  available  for  2,188  dis- 
tricts, and  for  the  latter,  237  districts.  Table  2 
reveals  that  by  and  large  the  greater  percent  of  dis- 
tricts in  every  coiinty  fall  into  Ihe  category  of 
those  spending  nothing  for  libraries  than  in  any  of 
the  fifteen  listed.  The  percent  of  districts  of  the 


6.5  percent  spent  from  one  to  ten  cents,  while  sli^tly 
less  than  twenty-five  percent  g>9nt  twenty  cents  or  more 
1.8  percent  of  these  s(diool  districts  spent  one  dollar 
or  more, 

When  considering  school  districts  of  Iho  third 
class  and  examining  Table  3»  one  finds  1hat  conditions 
are  considerably  Improved  by  and  large,  TTie  range  in  th 
percent  of  school  districts  in  the  various  counties  ^eti 
ing  nothing  for  school  libraries  was  from  4,8  percent  in 
Luzerne  County  to  100  percent  in  Montour  County,  Consld 
ering  all  of  the  237  districts  included,  l6,3  percent 
spent  nothing,  idilch  means  that  this  is  an  improvement 


fourtti  class  in  the  various  counties  spending  nothing 


of  fifty-three  percent  in  tie  number  of  districts  of  the 


for  libraries  range  from  44,4  percent  in  Franklin 
County  to  100  percent  in  Montour  County,  On  a state- 


third  class  falling  in  this  category  as  oompared  to  die- 
tricts  of  the  fourth  class  where  69.3  spent  nothing,  Oi 


wide  basis,  69.6  percent  of  the  districts  of  the  fourth  the  other  hand,  nlnetem  percent  of  the  sdiool  dlstrloti 

class  made  no  expenditures  for  libraries;  an  additional  of  the  third  class  throu^out  the  State  spent  one  doilai 


TABLE  4,  TOTAL  EXPENDITURES  PER  PUPIL  IN  AVERAGE  DAILY  ATTENDANCE  FOR  SCHOOL 
LIBRARIES  IN  SCHOOL  DISTRICTS  OF  THE  SECOND  CUSS  IN  ALL  GRADES  AND  IN 


1 

amp  gsaoMCARY 

riSIONS  DURING 

.9  35-1936 

School 

District 

Type  of 
Organization 

Total 

Elementary 

Junior 

High  School 

Senior 

High  School 

Allentown 

k-6-3-3 

$ 1.08 

? 

9 

7 

Altoona 

6-3-3 

.07 

.00 

.12 

.20 

Bethlehem 

6-6 

.21 

,00 

— 

.44 

Chester 

K— 6— 6 

.21 

.21 

— 

.20 

Easton 

6-6 

3.57 

6.73 

— 

— 

Erie 

k-6-6 

3.53 

? 

? 

7 

Harrisburg 

6-3-3 

.51 

.00 

.56 

1.67 

Hazleton 

6-3-3 

.21 

.00 

.02 

.30 

Johnstown 

K-6-4-2 

.91 

.00 

2.07 

2.38 

Lancaster 

k-6-3-3 

1.19 

.00 

2,83 

2,52 

Lowwr  Uerion  Twp. 

K-6-3-3 

3*37 

3.47 

3.70 

2.86 

McKeesport 

8-4 

.43 

— 

— 

1.17 

New  Castle 

6-3-3 

.08 

7 

? 

7 

Norristown 

6-3-3 

.45 

.80 

.21 

2.04 

Reading 

k-6-3-3 

1.24 

.07 

1.77 

1.73 

Scranton 

K-7-5 

.60 

oOO 

.00 

.00 

Upper  Darby  Twp. 

k-6-3-3 

.87 

.00 

,00 

5.47 

Wilkes-Barre 

k-6-6 

.41 

.00 

1.14 

Williamsport 

York 

6-3-3 
^3-3 

.11 

1.05 

.00 

.05 

.25 

7 

.25 

7 
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or  upvardo  as  ooapared  with  1*8  percent  of  the  school 
districts  of  the  fourth  class. 

Peraisylvanla  has  twenty  school  districts 
of  the  second  class  in  the  State,  Since  they  are 
limited  in  number.  Table  4 represents  the  median  ex- 
penditures for  school  districts  of  this  class  as 
well  as  the  expenditures  In  each  of  the  twenty  dis- 
tricts rather  than  classifying  theo  by  counties  as  in 
the  case  of  s^ool  districts  of  the  third  and  fourth 
classes.  This  table  brings  out  still  further  the 
fact  that  the  larger  the  district  the  fewer  districts 
which  make  no  expenditures  for  school  libraries. 

'The  lowest  expenditure  in  tiis  case  being  seven  cents 
! per  piyjll  in  average  daily  attendance  in  Grades  I-XII 
I Inclusive  and  three  of  these  districts  spending  over 
t three  dollars  per  pupil  in  average  daily  attendance 
in  Grades  I-XII  inclusive.  Chart  I brings  out  very 
strikingly  the  facts  contained  in  Tables  1,  2,  and  3 
regarding  expenditures  in  school  districts  of  the 
various  classes.  When  considering  all  twelve  grades, 
all  school  districts  of  the  second  class  make  some 


expenditure  per  pupil  In  average  dally  attendance  for 
school  libraries,  whereas  about  seventeen  percent  of  the 
sAool  districts  of  the  third  class  made  no  oontributic®, 
and  seventy  percent  of  the  school  districts  of  the  fourth 
olass  spent  nothing.  When  considering  those  districts 
that  spent  somewhere  between  one  oent  and  nlnety“nine 
cents,  it  is  found  that  fifty-five  percent  of  the  school 
districts  of  the  second  olass  fall  in  this  category, 
slxty-flve  percent  of  the  sohool  dlstrlots  of  the  third 
olass,  and  thirty-ei^t  percent  of  the  sohool  districts 
of  the  fourth  olass.  Of  the  sohool  districts  spending 
one  dollar  or  more  per  p\:^ll  in  average  dal]^  attend- 
ance, thirty-six  percent  of  the  sohool  districts  of  the 
second  class  spent  this  amount,  twenty  percent  of  the 
sohool  dlstrlots  of  the  third  olass,  and  approximately 
two  percent  of  the  sohool  districts  of  the  fourth  olass. 
The  person  who  is  greatly  interested  in  conparison  will 
find  Table  5 recapitulating  the  data  of  al  1 previous 
tables  and  charts  by  summarizing  through  various  point 
measures,  namely,  the  lowest  expenditure,  the  lower  quar- 
tile  point,  the  median,  the  upper  quartlle  point  and  the 


TABLE  5.  TOTAL  EXPENDITURES  PER  PUPIL  IN  AVERAGE  DAILY  ATTENDANCE  DURING  I935-I936 
FOR  SCHOOL  LIBRARIES  FOR  ALL  GRADES  IN  SCHOOL  DISTRICTS  OF  VARIOUS  CLASSES 
IN  PENNSYLVANIA  AS  INDICATED  BY  CERTAIN  POINT  MEASURES 


Class  of  Sohool 

District 

POINT  M E A S U 

R r,  S 

Lowest 

Lower 

Quartlle 

01 

Median 

02 

Upper 

Quartlle 

03 

Hipest 

II 

0.05 

.27 

,60 

1.50 

3.50 

III 

0.00 

.06 

.26 

.80 

7.50 

IV 

0.00 

0 

0 

• 

.00 

.08 

3.50 
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hipest.  Examination  of  the  table  reveals  that  re- 

elementary organization,  from  fifty  to  ninety-six  pei^ 

gardless  of  whether  the  lower  quartile  point,  1he 

cent  of  the  districts  spent  nothing  in  the  elementao^ 

medial,  or  the  upper  quartile  point  is  selected  as 

division,  this  condition  being  most  prevalent  in  school 

the  basis  for  comparison,  in  every  case  the  expendi- 

districts of  the  fourth  class  maintaining  the  first 

ture  was  the  greater  as  the  class  of  school  district 

el^t  grades  in  the  elementary  division. 

comprising  greater  populations.  The  lower  quartile 

'^en  considering  expenditures  tanging  between 

points  fb r school  districts  of  the  second,  third,  and 

one  cent  and  ninety-nine  cents,  it  is  seen  that  school 

fourth  classes  were  as  follows:  $.27,  $«06,  and  $0.00; 

districts  of  the  third  class  maintaining  an  elementary 

the  medians  were:  $.60,  $.26,  and  $0.00;  ihe  upper 

organization  of  the  flrat  six  grades  represent  the 

quartile  points  were  $1.50,  $.80,  and  $.08.  It  will 

largest  number  in  this  group.  Again  school  districts 

be  interesting  to  observe,  however,  that  the  hipest 

of  the  foutdh  class  maintaining  elementary  schools  hav- 

expenditure per  pupil  in  average  dally  attendance  was 

ing  the  first  ei^t  grades  had  only  thirteen  percent 

made  by  one  of  the  school  districts  of  the  third  class. 

falling  in  this  category. 

Library  Expenditures  in  the  Elementary  Grades 

Library  Expenditures  in  the  Secondary  Schools 

The  expenditures  for  libraries  in  ihe 

t/ore  emphasis  in  the  past  has  been  placed 

elementary  grades  are  not  given  detailed  treatment  in 

upon  libraries  in  "Bie  secondary  school  and  probably 

this  circular  since  the  practice  of  making  library  ex- 

ri^tfUlly so  than  in  the  elaientary  division.  This 

penditures  exists  much  more  frequently  for  the  second- 

being the  case,  it  is  found  that  Pomsylvaila  presents 

ary  grades.  This  eduoatlor^al  parudox  should  be  oorroot- 

a more  favorable  picture  when  we  examine  the  expendi- 

ed, however,  arui  is  being  done  gradually.  As  was 

tures  in  the  secondary  schools.  The  first  approach  to 

mentioned  previously  in  ihe  study,  Pennsylvania  recour- 

this  problem  is  made  from  the  point  of  view  of  olassl fl- 

mends (5S5)  expenditure  of  at  least  fifty  cents  per 

oat!  on  of  schools,  that  is,  vhether  a foua'-year  second- 

pupil per  year.  Chai-fc  I also  indicates  the  expendi- 

ary  school,  a Junior  hi^  school,  a senior  high  school. 

accordlng  to  iype  of  organization  in  school  districts 

a Junior-senior  hl^  school,  a two-year  secondary  school 

of  the  secord,  third,  and  fourth  classes,  and  accord- 

offering the  work  of  the  ninth  and  tenth  greuies,  or  a three 

ing  to  organization  which  includes  the  first  six 

year  secondary  school  offering  the  work  of  the  ninth,  tent! 

grades  and  that  which  includes  the  flr^t  ei^t  grades. 

and  eleventh  grades.  These  types  of  secondary  schools 

Several  important  facts  are  brought  out  by  this  chard;. 

are  likewise  classified  according  to  types  of  school  dis- 

Regardless of  the  class  of  district  or  the  type  of 

tricts  except  the  last  two  mentioned  which  all  existed  in 
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districts  of  the  fourttv  class.  Chart  I presents  a 

that  in  -the  oases  where  no  expenditures  were  most  pre- 

"bird's-eye-view" of  Ihe  expenditures  in  these 

ponderant  were  in  school  districts  of  the  fourth  class 

various  types.  One  needs  only  to  refer  to  these  to 

maintaining  four-year  secondaiy  schools  in  which  case 

determine  "the  Itonense  contrasts  in  expenditures  be- 

forty“four percent  nude  no  expenditures;  in  school  dis- 

tween the  elementary  and  secondary  grades,  excluding 

tricts  of  the  fourtti  class  maintaining  Junior  hl^ 

the  districts  maintaining  two  and  ihree-year  seoondajy 

schools  in  which  case  forty-five  percent  spent  nothing; 

schools.  The  expenditures  of  the  districts  by  and 

in  fourth  olass  sdiool  districts  maintaining  three-year 

large  fall  into  those  that  spend  from  one  cent  to 

secondary  schools  where  approximately  sixty  percent  made 

ninety-nine  cents  or  one  dollar  or  more  per  pupil. 

no  expenditures,  and  in  school  districts  of  the  fourth 

In  the  group  spending  one  dollar  or  more  per  pupil, 

olass  maintaining  two-year  secondary  schools  about  seven- 

we  find  this  occurring  most  frequently  in  school  dis- 

percent of  these  districts  made  no  expenditures.  The 

tricts  of  the  second  class  in  the  senior  high  school 

evidence  appears  quite  oonelud.ve  1hat  expenditures 

division,  sixty-seven  percent  of  the  nine  districts 

for  librarlss  were  least  generous  in  the  smaller  school 

having  such  organization  spending  one  dollar  or  more 

districts  because  fourth  class  school  districts  through- 

per pupil.  This  group  was  followed  by  the  senior  high 

out  seem  to  have  made  the  lowest  expenditures. 

school  group  of  third  class  districts  in  which  case 

In  order  to  present  further  data  on  this 

forty-six  percent  spent  one  dollar  or  more  per  pupil. 

problem,  a stu<^  was  ocsiduoted  of  those  school  districts 

The  next  most  favorable  group  as  far  as  expendltu*es 

maintaining  secondary  schools  and  classifying  them  ac- 

were concerned  was  in  school  districts  of  the  third 

cording  to  the  enrolmmt  of  the  secondary  school.  In 

class  maintaining  a four-year  secondary  school  where 

order  to  do  this,  they  were  classified  into  five  cate- 

approximately forty  percent  spent  one  dollar  or  more 

gories,  namely;  secondary  schools  enrolling  less  then 

per  pupil  and  in  Junior-senior  hi^  schools  in  dis- 

100 pupils,  those  having  enrolments  between  100  and  499 

tricts  of  the  third  class  where  thirty-five  percent 

pupils,  between  500  and  999  pupils,  between  1,000  and 

spent  at  least  one  dollar  or  more  per  pupil.  It  will 

1,499  pupils,  and  those  having  an  enrolment  of  1,500 

also  be  observed  that  in  every  type  of  secondary  school 

or  more  puqplls. 

there  were  some  districts  spending  one  dollar  or  more 

i 

Table  6 indicates  that  the  percent  of  school  | 

per  pupil  except  in  school  districts  of  the  fourth 

districts  which  nade  no  experxlltures  per  pupil  deot*eases 

olass  maintaining  four-year  secondary  schools  where  this 

progressively  as  the  size  of  the  secondary  sdiool  in- 

standard was  never  attained.  It  is  also  well  to  note 

creases,  Conversely,  it  is  likewise  observed  that  those 
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districts  spending  one  dollar  or  more  per  pupil  in 
average  dally  attendance  progressively  increases  as 
the  size  of  the  secondary  school  increases.  In  school 
districts  having  secondary  enrolments  of  less  than 
100  pupils,  48.3  percent  spent  nothing;  those  having 
enrolments  from  100  to  493  pupils,  30*1  percent  made 
no  expenditures;  in  school  districts  having  secondary 
enrolments  from  5OO  to  999  pupils,  22.9  percent  made 
no  contribution;  in  sdiool  districts  having  secondary 
enrolments  between  1,000  and  1,499  pupils,  I5.4  per- 
cent made  no  financial  provision,  and  in  schools  with 
enrolments  of  1,500  or  more,  I6.O  percent  made  no  ex- 
penditures for  libraries.  Of  those  spending  between 
$1.00  and  $1.99  per  pupil,  we  find  10.3  percent  of 
the  districts  having  less  than  100  pupils;  12.6  per- 
cent of  those  enrolling  between  100  and  499  pupils; 

10.4  percent  of  those  enrolling  between  50O  and  999 

pupils;  38*5  percent  of  those  enrolling  between  1,000 

TABLE  7.  EXPENCITURES  PER  PUPIL  FO: 

BY  CERTAIN  POINT  MEASURES 
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and  1,499  pupils;  and  3^.0  percent  of  those  enrolling 
1,500  or  more  pupils.  Previous  studies  have  established 
standard  point  measures  Indi catting  expenditures  for 
books  and  periodicals  in  seoondaiy  schools  with  various 
enrolments.  Horton’s  Study  (2:117-120)  is  summarized 
in  Table  7 so  that  the  lowest  expenditure,  the  mean, 
and  the  hijjiest  are  Indicated.  For  the  sake  of  compari- 
son, this  table  should  be  borne  in  mind  #:en  examining 
Table  8 which  indicates  six  point  measures  for  the 
secondary  schools  of  Pennsylvania,  namely,  the  lowest 
expenditure,  the  lower  quartile  point,  the  median,  the 
mean,  the  upper  quartile  point,  and  the  highest  expend! 
ture.  The  reader  should  be  careful  to  boar  in  mind 
that  Horton’s  data  represents  expenditures  for  books 
and  periodicals  only,  rhile  the  data  in  Table  7 repre- 
sents the  total  library  expenditures.  In  secondary 
schools  in  Pennsylvania  enrolling  less  than  100  pupils, 
the  mean  expenditure  was  $.40  per  pupil  in  average 

BOOKS  AND  PERIODICALS  AS  INDICATED 
IN  HORTON'S  STUDY  - 1931-1932 


No.  of 

Point  Measures 

Enrolmen  t 

Schools 

Lowest 

Mean 

Hi^iest 

Less  than  5OO 

5 

.51 

1.49 

2.20 

500-999 

10 

.57 

1.41 

4.25 

1,000-1,499 

14 

.45 

.85 

1.18 

1,500  or  Above 

31 

.11 

.61 

.86 

All  Schools 

Weighted 

- 

- 

.73 

- 
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Jlially  attsndanee;  in  schools  enrolling  between  100 
^snd  499  pupllSf  ^•73»  whll*  Horton  fowd  in  the 
lirive  sohoolt  with  enrolments  below  5^0  pupils^  a 
L^sean  expenditure  of  $1.49*  When  one  considers 
I secondary  schools  with  enrolments  fi*om  5OO  to  999 
lipuplls,  the  expenditure  was  $1*17  In  Pennsylvania^ 

I as  cospared  wi-th  $1.41  for  the  ten  schools  which 
' dorton  Included  In  the  Study.  Pennsylvania  exceeds 
the  expenditures  found  In  Horton^s  Study  when 
secondary  schools  with  enrolments  of  1,000  pi^lls 
are  conoemed.  In  the  ease  of  secondaty  schools 
iiwlth  enrolmaats  from  1,000  to  1,499  pupils,  we  find 
a mean  expenditure  of  $1.23  as  oompared  with  $.83 
for  the  fourteen  schools  Included  in  Horton's  Study. 
In  schools  with  enrolments  of  1,300  or  more  pupils, 
$1.13  as  oonpared  with  $,6l  in  the  thirty-one  schools 
examined  by  Horton. 

It  Is  likewise  seen  that  until  we  reach  a 


sohool  population  of  from  1,000  to  1,499  pupils,  the 
lower  quartlle  point,  the  median,  the  mean,  and  the 
upper  quartlle  point  inoroase,  there  then  being  a 
sll^t  drop  in  the  median  aid  the  mean  and  upper  quar- 
tlle point  In  sohools  with  eniolments  of  1,30  0 or  above. 
On  the  other  hand,  as  shown  In  previous  data,  the  high- 
est expenditure  nade  was  $8.30  In  one  secondary  sohool 
having  enrolments  between  3 00  and  997  pi4>lls,  and  the 
second  highest  expenditure  of  $7*50  in  a secondary 
s^ool  with  an  enrolment  between  100  and  499  puplls. 
Another  interesting  observation  is  the  fact  that  in 
every  enrolment  olasslf loatlon,  there  were  some  districts 
making  no  expenditures.  The  lower  quai^le  point  was 
zero  until  secondary  schools  having  enrolments  of  3OO 
pupils  were  reached.  The  lower  quatidle  point  for  the 
enrolment  group  of  from  3OO  to  999  pupils  was  $.09,  for 
the  1,000-1,499  group,  $.19,  and  for  those  having  en- 
rolments of  1,300  on  more  students,  $.23.  The  upper 


TABLE  8.  TOTAL  EXPENDITURES  PER  PUPIL  IN  AVERAGE  DAILY  ATTENDANCE  DURING  1933-1936  FOR  LIBRARIES 
IN  SECONDARY  SCHOOLS  OF  PEWSYLVANIA  AS  REVEALED  BY  CERTAIN  POINT  MEASURES 


Enrolmait 

of 

Schools 

POINT 

yi  E A S U R E 

S 

Lowest 

Lower 

Quairtile 

ai 

Median 

02 

Mean 

Upper 

Quartlle 

Qq 

Hipest 

Less  than  100 

$ 0.00 

.00 

.09 

.40 

.64 

5^50 

100-499 

0.00 

0 

0 

• 

.38 

.73 

.87 

7.50 

500-999 

0.00 

.09 

.68 

1.17 

1.73 

8.30 

1,000-1,499 

0.00 

.19 

1.17 

1.23 

1.82 

5.50 

1,300-  or  Above 

0.00 

.25 

.98 

1.13 

1.64 

5.50 

All  Enrolments 

0.00 

.00 

.37 

.78 

.96 

8.30 
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quartlle  points  In  the  same  order  beginning  wlih  the 
smallest  enrolments  were:  $.64,  $*87»  $1»73» 

$1.82,  and  $1.64. 

A oonslderable  discrepancy  between  the  mean 
and  the  median  will  be  observed  In  those  schools  en- 
rolling less  than  1,000  pupils.  This  can  be  accounted 
for  by  the  fact  that  there  was  a bi-modal  and  skewed 
distribution.  The  school  districts  fell  into  the  two 
categories,  those  that  made  no  expenditures  or  a very 
nominal  amomt,  and  another  group  whloh  made  a rather 
liberal  expenditure.  School  aistriots  have  a tendency 
to  center  about  these  two  points  and  hence  there  was  a 
rather  pronounced  difference  between  the  median  and 
the  mean  points. 

V SUUUART  AND  CCWCLDSIONS 
Summary  of  Findings 

1.  In  school  districts  of  the  fourth  class  dur- 
ing 1935-1936  when  considering  Grades  I-XII 
inclusive,  69.6  peroent  made  no  expenditures 
for  libraries;  28.6  percent  spent  between  one 
cent  and  nlnely-nlne  cents,  and  1.8  percent 
made  expenditures  of  one  dollar  or  more  per 
pv?»ll  in  average  dally  attendance. 

2.  In  school  districts  of  the  third  class  dur- 
ing 1935”1936  when  considering  Grades  I-XII 
Inclusive,  I6.9  percent  made  no  expenditures 
for  library  purposes;  63.3  percent  made  ex- 
penditures between  one  cent  and  ninety-nine 
cents,  while  I9.8  peroent  made  expenditures 
of  one  dollar  or  more. 

3.  In  school  districts  of  the  second  class, 
sixty-five  peroent  made  expenditures  ranging 
between  one  cent  and  ninety-nine  cents,  while 
thirty-five  percent  made  expenditures  of  one 
dollar  or  more. 

4.  In  the  elementary  schools,  school  districts 
whloh  had  the  type  of  organization  compris- 


ing the  first  six  grades  made  the  greater  ex- 
penditures, fifty-five  percent  of  the  districts 
with  this  type  of  organization  spending  nothing; 
forty-two  percent  making  expenditures  ranging 
between  one  cent  and  ninety-nine  cents;  and 
three  peroent  making  expenditures  of  one  dollar 
or  more. 

5.  In  school  districts  with  the  elementary  organi- 
zation including  the  first  el^t  grades, 
eighty-four  percent  of  these  districts  made  no 
expenditures,  fourteen  peroent  made  expendltunsii 
ranging  from  one  cent  to  ninety-nine  cents,  and 
two  peroent  spent  one  dollar  or  more. 

6.  When  considering  the  various  classes  of  school 
districts  in  Tdiloh  the  first  el^t  grades  were 
maintained,  third  class  districts  as  a group 
made  greater  expenditures  than  fourtti  class 
districts.  However,  when  the  elementary 
organl zatl (91  comprising  the  first  six  grades 
Is  considered,  the  difference  is  less  pro- 
nounced, districts  of  the  third  and  fourlh 
classes  making  showings  comparing  favorably 
with  districts  of  the  second  class.  In  this 
ease,  there  was  a greater  percent  of  ddstrlcts 
of  the  second  class  making  no  expenditures  than 
districts  of  the  third  or  fourth  class.  Dis- 
tricts of  the  third  and  fourth  class  also  excel 
led  districts  of  the  second  class  as  far  as 
range  in  expenditures  from  one  cent  to  ninety- 
nine  cents  is  concerned.  It  must  be  borne  In 
mind,  however,  that  fifteen  percent  of  the  dis- 
tricts of  the  second  class  fell  in  this  cate- 
gory spending  one  dollar  or  more  per  pupil, 
whereas  only  three  percent  and  two  peroent  of 
the  districts  of  the  third  and  fourth  class 
attained  this  level. 

7.  When  considering  secondary  schools  in  dis- 
tricts maintaining  senior  high  schools,  the 
gMatest  expenditures  were  made  by  school  dis- 
tricts of  the  second  class  where  sixty-six  per- 
cent made  expenditures  of  one  dollar  or  more, 
as  compared  with  forty-six  percent  in  s^ool 
districts  of  the  third  class  and  no  districts 
of  the  fourth  class  attaining  this  expenditure. 

8.  In  districts  maintaining  four-year  secondary 
schools,  dlsti*iots  of  the  -Uilrd  class  were  mors 
generous  in  their  ei^endltures  for  libraries 
than  those  of  the  fourth  class,  those  spending 
one  dollar  or  moire  being  thirty-nine  percent 
and  fifteen  peroent  respectively!  those  spend- 
ing from  one  cent  to  ninety-nine  cents,  forty- 
four  and  forty-one  percent;  and  those  making 
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no  e ontrl but ions y seventeen  percent  and 
i for^-four  percent. 

i 9.  In  six-year  secondary  schools,  school  dis- 
trlots  of  the  third  class  as  a group  made 
greater  expenditures  than  school  districts 
of  the  second  and  fourth  class.  In  the 
six-year  secondary  school  group,  the  expendi- 
i tures  in  districts  of  the  second  and  fourth 

class  were  identical  in  each  category.  The 
j expenditures  for  districts  of  the  third  class 

' auid  for  districts  of  the  second  and  fourtti  class 

ji  (identical)  were  as  follows;  one  dollar  or 

more,  thirty-three  and  twenty-five  percent; 

I one  cent  to  ninety-nine  cents,  fifty-four  and 

fifty  percent;  and  those  spending  nothing, 

I thirteen  and  twenty-five  percent. 

i 

10.  In  Junior  high  schools  approximately  the  same 
percent  of  the  districts  of  the  second,  third, 
and  fourth  class  made  expenditures  of  one 
dollar  or  more,  there  being  thirty  percent 

in  districts  of  the  second  class,  twenty-six 
percent  in  districts  of  the  third  class  and 
twenty-seven  percent  in  districts  of  the 
fourth  class;  those  malting  expenditures  be- 
ll tween  one  cent  and  nlne'^-nlne  cents  for  dls- 

I triots  of  the  second  class  being  flflgr  per- 

jl  cent;  for  those  of  the  third  class,  forty-five 

percent,  and  for  those  of  Ihe  fourth  class, 

• twenty-el^t  percent.  The  percent  of  those 

making  no  expenditures  for  districts  of  the 
ji  second  class  was  twenty;  fop  the  districts 

of  the  third  claiss,  twenty-nine;  and  for 
districts  of  the  fourih  class,  forty-five, 

11.  Of  the  thirty-five  school  districts  maintaining 
two-year  secondary  schools,  seventy-one  per- 
cent made  no  expenditures  for  libraries, 
fifteen  percent  spent  between  one  cent  and 
ninety-nine  cents,  and  fourteen  percent  made 
expenditures  of  one  dollar  or  more, 

j 12,  In  the  thirty-five  school  districts  maintain- 
ing three-year  secondary  schools,  sixty 
percent  made  no  expenditures  for  libraries, 
thlr-ty  percent  making  expenditures  ranging 
between  one  cent  and  ninety-nine  cents  eind 
ten  percent  made  expenditures  of  one  dollar 
I op  raor^. 

I 13.  When  considering  secondary  schools  on  the 
basis  of  enrolment,  the  expenditures  ex- 
pressed by  ihe  lower  quartlle  point,  the 
median,  and  the  upper  quar^ile  point  are 
given  as  follows  for  the  various  enrolments; 


less  than  100,  $0,00,  $.09,  arxl  $.64;  enrol- 
ments of  100-499»  $0,00,  $,38>  and  $.87;  for 
schools  with  enrolments  between  50^999#  $.09» 
$.68,  and  $l,73j  schools  with  enrolments  be- 
tween 1,000-1,499  students,  $.19r  $l.l7r  and 
$1.82;  and  for  schools  with  enrolments  of  1,500 
or  above,  $.25,  $.98,  and  $1,64. 

Conclusions 

1.  Expenditures  progressively  increase  as  we  pro- 
ceed from  school  districts  of  the  fourth  class 
to  school  districts  of  the  second  class,  when 
considering  expenditures  in  terms  of  all  twelve 
gtodes  inclusive  and  likewise  in  the  elementary 
or  the  secondary  divisions  separately, 

2,  In  the  eleoentary  schools  of  the  state,  there 
is  a tendency  for  more  districts  maintaining 
elementary  schools  with  Ihe  first  six  grades 

to  make  greater  expenditures  for  libraries  than 
those  organized  so  as  to  include  the  first 
ei^t  grades. 

3.  When  considering  effor-t  on  Ihe  part  of  school 
districts  to  maintain  libraries,  using  financial 
support  as  a criterion,  it  is  foundthat  school 
districts  maintaining  senior  seoondaty  schools 
made  the  greatest  effort  followed  by  those 
maintaining  six-year  secondary  schools.  Ex- 
pendltu'es  in  four-year  secondary  schools  wore 
sli^tly  less  than  those  in  th  e six-year  group. 
The  least  effort  to  support  libraries  in  the 
secondary  schools  of  Pennsylvatia  was  made  in 
those  districts  nnintalning  two  and  three-year 
secondary  schools. 

4,  The  Pennsylvania  recommendation  for  library 

appropriations  for  pupils  ranging  from  two  dol- 
lars for  tw«ity-flve  or  fewer  pupils,  and 
eigh-ty-el^t  cents  for  those  schools  enrolling 
over  1,000  is  met  by  few  of  the  schools.  Para- 
doxically, it  is  shown  that  the  larger  the  school 
in  Pennsylvania,  the  greater  the  per-piqsil  ex- 
penditure, when  as  a matter  of  fact,  the  reverse 
should  be  true.  The  recommendation  of  the 
American  Library  Association  (2:93)  ^ compro- 

mise reconmiendatlon  of  three  dollars  per  pupil 

in  the  large  school,  four  dollars  per  pupil  in 
the  medium  size  school,  and  five  dollars  in  the 
small  school  is  far  from  met.  The  standard 
established  in  Illinois  of  seventy-five  cents 
per  pupil  in  the  larger  school,  at  least  one 
dollar  for  schools  enrolling  from  200  to  3OO 
pupils,  and  two  dollars  for  those  enrolling  1,000 
or  more  pupils  is  considerably  beyond  present 
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expenditures  in  Pennsylvania.  As  a matter 
of  faot,  approximately  one-half  of  the  sohools 
enrolling  1,000  or  more  pupils  did  not  reach 
the  standard  of  seventy^flve  cents  in  Illinois, 
or  the  ei^ty-ei^t  oent  standard  in  Pennsyl- 
vania. Yet,  the  school  districts  having 
secondary  sohools  of  this  size  made  the  hl^j- 
est  expenditures  toward  library  support. 

Infe rences 

1.  The  findings  of  this  study  present  a rather 
gloomy  picture  of  the  library  sitxiation  in 
Pennsylvania.  It  is  true,  of  course,  that 
expenditures  are  greater  than  portrayed  here, 
because  in  some  cases  ihe  librarian's  salary 
is  included  under  the  instructional  part  of 
the  financial  report  and  in  certain  oases, 
expenditures  for  library  books  are  included 
under  supplementary  texts  whloh  would  like- 
wise be  included  in  the  instructional  division 
of  the  financial  report. 

2.  Many  comtmmities  have  well  equipped  public 
or  private  libraries  Triiich  are  accessible 

to  pupils.  On  the  other  hand,  these  facili- 
ties still  deprive  pupils  of  library  facili- 
ties whloh  should  be  a part  of  their  educa- 
tional birth-right. 
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Libraries  Committee.  School  Library  Year  Book. 
Number  Five.  Chloags : American  Library 
Assooiatlon,  1932.  253  P» 

3.  Clevenger,  Arthur  W.  and  Odell,  Charles  W. 

Hi^  Sohool  Libraries  in  Illinois.  Bureau  of 
Educational  Research,  College  of  Education. 
Bulletin  No.  57*  Urbana,  Illinois;  The 
University  of  Illinois,  1931*  41  p. 

4.  Cooperative  Study  of  Sooondary  School  Standards. 
Evaluative  Criteria.  7^4  Jacks  on  Place,  Washlng-i 
ton,  D.C.i  1937*  (This  bulletin  is  not  fbr 
publication,  repiroduotlon,  or  unauthorized  olp- 
oulation.  It  will  be  superseded  by  the  publishec 
findings  in  •toe  near  future) 

5.  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania,  Department  of 

Public  Instruction.  Elementary  School  Librarlsi.i 
Bulletin  No.  73*  Harrisburg,  Pennsylvania:  Thel 
Department,  1934»  120  p,  (Out  of  print) 

Other  Hdpful  Roferenoes 

6.  National  Edueatlon  Association,  Department  of 
Elementary  Sohool  Principals.  (Elementary  Sehoo; 
Libraries).  Twelfth  Yearbook.  Washington,  D.C. 
the  Assooiatlon,  June,  1933*  Vol.  XII,  No.  5« 
576  p. 


3.  Previous  studies  have  shown  that  small 
teaching  and  small  attendance  units  make 
for  hl^er  Instruotional  costs.  This  being 
true  probably  accounts  for  the  fact  that  the 
smaller  elementary  and  secondary  sdiools  have 
not  as  adequate  provisions  as  in  larger 
sohool  districts.  It  would  seem  quite  logical 
lhat  a partial  solutiwi,  at  least,  to  the  li- 
brary problem  would  be  larger  attendance 
units,  where  instruotional  costs  oan  be  re- 
duced to  a certain  extent  by  larger  pupil 
teacher  ratios  and  consequently  more  avail- 
able funds  for  other  necessary  learning 
materials  in  the  educational  program. 
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This  sirsular  was  edited  by  the  Division  of  Child  Asoouatinc  and  Reseoroh  under  the  general  supervision 
of  Carl  S*  Uornewook,  Chief  of  the  Division;  J.  Hud^  Headerson,  Statlstloal  Adviser,  and  Jonas  E.  Vagner,  Researoh 
Advisor. 

Additional  oeples  of  this  olroulsr  nay  be  obtained  by  writlnc  Child  Aooountlng  and  Researoh 

Division,  Dopartneat  of  Publio  lastruotioa,  Harrisbtrg,  Ponn^lvanla. 


LESTER  K.  ADE 

Suporintondait  of  Publlo  Instruetioa 
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SALARIES  OF  SCHOOL  El^LOYEES 

1936-1937 

— 0— 

I INTRODUCTION 

The  Rasaarab  Sarvlae  In  EduaatlOB  af  tha 
Dapartnent  af  Publla  Instruation  issuad  Clranlar 
Na.  t,  In  Marab  1937#  on  Salarlas  af  Teaahars, 
panrisers,  and  Prlnaipals  in  S^oal  Dlstrlots  af 
tha  CaasoavaalHi,  based  on  salary  aonditlons  in 
offaat  during  1935-1936*  A sequel  to  this  study  is 
prasantod  harevith,  having  spoalal  rafaransa  to 


provide  aontinuing  figures  over  a nunber  af  years  ta 


shao  trends  In  Ihls  partiaular  field  of  sahoal  ad- 


■inlstratlen.  Suab  a study  Is  af  o^aalal  slgnlfl- 


aanae  at  this  tine  to  shoer  ih  ether  or  not  Iha  re  is 


refloated  any  tondenay  toirard  m'a-daprassl  en  salaiy 
levels  and  any  relationship  ta  advanalng  standards 
In  toashar  eduaatlan.  The  publla  is  interostod  in 
the  gonoral  iaprsvonsnt  of  tha  toaMhing  sanrlaa  and 
It  la  ballavad  will  aupport  a raasanablo  aanpsnsatian 
for  suah  sorvlao.  With  Inareasad  raquiranants  far 
taaahar  aertifiaatt  on  new  In  offaat,  partiaularly  la 
iha  field  of  olanantauy  eduaatlan,  it  is  obvious  Ihat 


•Inllar  data  far  iha  sahoal  year  I936-I937  and  ta 


there  Is  nueh  ta  sustain  the  position  that  inaraaslng 
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BvastBAnts  OB  th«  part  of  the  taaoher  should  bo 

the  Jurlsdietien  of  a distriet  superlnten dai t of 

•flooted  through  a salary  sohodnle  suffieloBtly 

sehools.  The  auaber  of  teaehers  and  superrlsiac 

iequato  to  aaiatala  a staadard  of  IItIbc  ooaslst- 

offiolsis  thus  used  la  Ills  study  inelude 

Bt  with  the  soolal  lewel  roproseatod  by  the  teaoh- 

teaehers,  'Jtl  supenrisers,  237t  priaolpsls,  sad  7^3 

Bf  profossloB. 

supervising  prinolpals,  or  a tetsl  of  (2,13d  siheol 

II.  PROBLEM 

eapleyees,  whlob  is  ig)  preziaately  alaetgr-elgbt  per- 

oent  of  all  teaehers  and  supervising  of  fioial  s ea- 

The  purpose  of  this  study  is  to  presoat 

pleyed  ia  the  publio  soheels  as  reported  oa  the 

aotual  laforaatioa  oa  the  Issues  just  raised  based 

applieatioB  for  apprepriatloB  for  1336-1337* 

B salaries  paid  to  teasbors,  sqporwisors,  aad 

The  soboel  disb'lets  have  been  arbitrarily 

rinoipals  eaployod  la  the  publio  soheels  of  Peaasyl- 

elasslfiod  late  eight  pepulatiea  groups  with  an  ia- 

aaia  dtriag  193(-1937»  wader  differeat  types  of 

dieatiOB  at  the  saae  tlae  of  their  legeil  elassifl- 

rpLaltatioa,  with  sueh  additioaal  data  of  a sea- 

eatlea  status.  Siase  the  first  population  group  eon- 

aratiwo  aaturo  owor  a series  of  years  as  will  show 

sists  of  less  than  five  theusaad  persons,  all  distriets 

icaifioaat  treads. 

of  the  fourth  elass  fall  ia  this  group.  The  sohool 

III.  PROCEDURE 

distriets  ef  the  third  elass  are  distributed  into  five 

population  groups.  Siailarly,  seheel  distriets  of 

The  data  bare  beoa  takes  froa  the  Swpor- 

the  seeoBd  elass  oenstitute  the  sovoath  population 

Btondont*s  Aaawal  Report  required  by  law  to  bo 

group,  while  the  two  soboel  distrieto  of  the  first  elass 

lied  will  the  SuperlatoBdoat  of  Publio  lastnatiea 

iaelnde  the  whole  of  the  ei^tb  pepulatiea  group.  The 

a or  before  the  first  Hoediv^  of  Aucwst  of  eash 

distribution  ef  the  soheel  distrieto  ef  the  third  elass 

oar.  All  tsaohersf  subjeot  supervlser8>  pKBsipod.s. 

pcmits  a aero  detailed  stu^  ef  salaries  than  would 

nd  superwlsiBd  priaaipais  so  reported  are  lasla4ed. 

otherwise  be  possible  with  less  differeatiatiea. 

istrist  auperiateBdeats  report  for  their  reopeel* 

Purthemere,  all  perseaaol  has  beea  divided  profess iea- 

wo  dlstrlats  ealjr.  'risile  eoaaty  superlat Mdeats 

ally  iate  groups  eeasistiag  ef  teoiAors,  subjeot  su- 

aslado  all  saab  e^^Ioyoea  ea«ar  lhatr  laawdlate 

pervlsers,  priaaipais,  aad  suporwisiag  ptlaoipals. 

wperwisSaa  laeated  la  distriets  of  the  feurtli 

aad  aaserdiag  to  soheel  orfsaisatloa  into  those  eapieyea 

lhaa  aad  la  dlstrleta  of  the  third  dLass  aot  oai^r 

ia  eloaeatary  soheols,  Jwior  high  sohools,  aad  o%or 
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secondary  schools  broken  dewi  Into  several  miner 
divisions.  The  latter  division  ineludes  all  second- 
ary schools  accredited  by  the  Department  of  Public 
InstrvMjtion,  other  than  Junior  high  schools. 

lilninun  State  Salary  Schedule 

In  order  that  a clear  picture  of  the 
general  salary  status  of  teachers  in  the  public 
schools  may  be  had,  particularly  in  li^^t  of  the 
legal  requirements,  it  vlll  be  helpful  to  include 
a tabular  analysis  of  such  provisions.  This  is  done 


teachers,  supeirvisors,  and  principals.  It  should  be 
noted,  however,  that  the  legal  mlniBmra  salary  for  all 
distriots  but  those  of  ihe  fourth  class,  aooot^ing 
to  the  number  of  years  of  teaching  service,  is  based 
on  -the  minimum  salary  for  the  firct  year,  plus  -ftie 
number  of  Increments  provided  by  law  for  the  years  of 
service.  Vfhile  the  salaries  listed  in  tiie  tables 
repr*esent  the  minifflum  required  ly  lav,  a beard  cf 
school  directors  is  permitted  to  insreass  the  amount 
legally  to  meet  the  requirements  of  a local  salary 
schedule. 


in  Tables  1 and  2 whloh  shew  the  minimum  salary,  the 
amount  of  Inerement,  aivi  the  number  of  increments 
required  In  each  elass  of  school  district  for  all 


School  Dis  triotc  and  Employees 


Table  3 is  introduced  at  this  point  to  make 


TABLE  1.  MINIICni  SALARIES  CP  TEACHERS  AND  AMOUNT  AND  NUMBER 
OP  INCRQiENTS  PRESCRIBED  K LAW 


Teaching  Posi  ticn 

Class  of  School  Dlstriot 

(Pourth) 

Under 

5000 

(Third) 

5,000- 

27,779 

(Seoend) 

30,000- 

479,999 

(First) 

500,000 

cr  Met*e 

Elementary  Teachers 

Hlnionin  salary 

$100  per  month 

$1000 

$1000 

$1200 

Amount  of  inorement 

none 

100 

IGO 

100 

Number  ef  Increments 

Bcae 

4 

B 

• 

Junior  Hl^  School  Teachers 

Minimum  sdaty 

1170 

1200* 

140§ 

IBOO 

Anoint  of  inerccont 

none 

100 

100 

125*** 

Number  ef  lircreaBBtc 

none 

4 

• 

§••• 

Other  Hi|h  Schcel  Teachers 

Minimum  edaty 

1170 

1200 

1400 

iBor* 

Ameunt  cf  incraaalt 

none 

100 

100 

175 

Number  of>ijicrcmsBt 

none 

4 

B 

• 

*If  Ihc  teachers  have  the  quail flcationc  prc.ccrlbod  by  the  Iccal  district  for  teachers  In 
Ihc  ccnlcr  high  cchccl,  rtiorvisc  they  arc  placed  on  the  dec  eatery  ached  schedule. 

**Dictricts  cf  the  first  dace  may  uador  certain  canditlcBc  fix  the  acLXlwua  sdaiy  at  $3^00. 

***Ttairc  is  an  akemate  prevision  for  i IncrcacBtc  cf  $175  each. 
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easily  available  data  of  a related  nature  which 
nay  be  desired  in  eonneetion  wilh  possible  studies 
in  the  field  of  salary  expenditures.  The  infer  nation 
is  oreanized  to  include  population  groups « classes 
of  school  dlstrictSf  nvunber  of  school  districts  in 
each  of  the  four  classes,  and  total  school  employees 
distributed  by  position  held*  Since  the  nusber  of 
such  teacher's  and  supervising  officials  is  appro xi- 
nately  nlnel^-eij^t  percent  of  the  total  nuoher  of 
school  employees  in  the  public  schools  fbr  the 
period  considered,  it  is  believed  that  the  flgtres 
used  for  each  group  are  representative  for  the 
entire  group  In  th  e respective  field. 


Salaries  of  Teachers,  193^"1937 

Table  4 ains  primarily  to  show  the  Bsdian 
salaries  paid  to  teachers  for  the  school  year  193^- 
1937*  Similar  data  for  the  pt'ovious  year  are  in- 
cluded for  coBiparatlwe  purposes.  It  will  be  of 
interest  to  refer  to  Table  1 to  note  what  advance- 
ment has  thus  far  been  made  to  raise  the  salaty  level 
of  teachers  above  the  minimum  required  by  law.  A 
clearer  plotvc'e  of  the  salary  situation  is  made  pos- 
sible throujji  the  device  of  including  figtires  covering 
the  middle  fifty  percent  of  oases  shown  between  the 
first  and  third  quart! les. 


TABLE  2.  MINIMUM  SALARIES  OF  PRINCIPALS  AND  SUPERVISORS  AND  AlfcUHT 
AND  NUMBER  OF  INCREMENTS  PRESCRIBED  BY  UW  (li 81-104) 


Position 

Class  of  Sehool  Distriet 

( Fourth > 
Under 

5000 

(Third) 

5,000- 

(Seoend) 

30,000 

497,999 

(First) 

500,000 

or  more 

Elementary  Principals 

UlnlBum  salary 

$100  per  month 

$1400 

$1600 

$2100 

Amount  of  inerennt 

none 

100 

100 

237.50 

Nudber  of  Ineromentc 

none 

4 

8 

8 

Junior  High  School  Prlnelpals 

Uiniaum  salary 

1170 

2000 

3000 

4008 

Amount  of  increment 

none 

125 

125 

250 

Number  of  ineromentc 

non 

4 

8 

4 . 

Other  Hi^  Scbocl  Prinolpalc 

Minimum  salary 

1170 

2000 

3000 

4000 

Amount  of  inoroment 

none 

125 

125 

250 

Number  of  increments 

none 

4 

• 

4 

Supervise  rs 

Mimlmum  salary 

- 

1200 

1400 

1800 

Aswunt  of  laorcnent 

- 

!«• 

100 

125 

Number  of  inoromentc 

* 

4 

• 

8 
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Attention  Is  called  to  the  sehene  of  group- 
ing which  places  all  of  the  districts  of  the  fourth 
class  In  group  all  districts  of  the  third  class  In 
grotjf)s  II-VI,  all  districts  of  the  second  class  In 
group  VII,  while  the  two  districts  of  the  first  class 


are  found  In  group  VIII.  "All  O'tticr  Secondary 
Schccls"  Include  Junior-senior  high  schools  (VII-XIl), 
the  additional  foiir-year  seoondaiy  schools  (iX-XIl), 
ttie  senior  high  schools,  aid  all  of  the  remaining  pub- 
lic hi^  schools  of  a varied  type  of  organization. 


TABLE  3,  NUMBER  &P  SCHOOL  DISTRICTS,  TEACHERS,  SUPERVISORS,  PRINCIPALS 
AND  SUPERVISING  PRINCIPALS  BY  POPUUTION  GROUPS  IN  1936-1937 


! 

•opulation 

Group 

s 

I 

II 

III 

IV 

V 

VI 

VII 

VIII 

Total 

Less 

than 

5000 

5000- 

9999 

10000- 

l'^,999 

15000- 

19,999 

20000- 

24,999 

25000- 

29,999 

30000- 

499,999 

500,000 

or  more 

Class  of  School  District 

Fourth 

Third 

Third 

Third 

Third 

Third 

Second 

First 

SCHOOL  DISTRICTS 

2548* 

2269* 

163 

50 

24 

15 

5 

20 

2 

TEACHERS 

Elementary 

37562 

16501 

4725 

2496 

1665 

1136 

442 

4191 

6406 

Secondary 

Junior 

5811 

335 

218 

374 

283 

84 

1847 

2000 

Junioi^Senlcr 

2300 

- 

1268 

543 

- 

104 

100 

285 

- 

Four— year 

3187 

- 

1213 

773 

496 

246 

99 

360 

- 

Senior  (X-XIl) 

4333 

- 

250 

151 

294 

147 

103 

1179 

2209 

All  others 

5074 

5074 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Total  secondary 

20705 

5744 

3066 

1685 

1164 

780 

386 

3671 

4209 

Total  Teachers 

58267 

22245 

7791 

4181 

2829 

1916 

828 

7862 

10615 

SUPERVISORS 

782 

218 

134 

70 

38 

41 

7 

122 

152 

PRINCIPALS 

Elementary 

1464 

363 

166 

125 

135 

77 

41 

272 

285 

Seeondaiy 

187 

44 

17 

8 

16 

7 

4 

53 

38 

Jvinlor-Senlor 

83 

- 

55 

12 

- 

2 

5 

15 

- 

Four— year 

125 

- 

62 

28 

17 

7 

2 

9 

- 

Senior  (X-XIl) 

106 

- 

13 

7 

11 

6 

3 

28 

38 

All  ethers 

407 

407 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Total  Seeondaiy 

9M 

451 

147 

55 

44 

22 

14 

105 

76 

Total  Principals 

2378 

814 

313 

180 

179 

99 

55 

377 

361 

SUPERVISING  PRINCIPALS 

723 

489 

75 

10 

5 

- 

- 

1 

143 

Total  all  Snqilcyees 

62150 

23766 

•313 

444. 

3051 

2056 

890 

8362 

11271 

*Doe8  not  Include  thirty-four  districts  not  operating  In  193^1937 
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TABLE  A.  UEDUN  SALARIES  PAH)  TEACHERS  DURING  193^-1937 


Papula 

t i 0 n 

G r a u p s 

I 

II 

III 

IV 

V 

VI  ' 

ratal 

VII 

VIII 

DlTlalon  of  Sahaal  System 

Under 

5000-  ' 

10000- 

15000-  ' 

20000- 

25000-  ' 

II-VI 

30080- 

508,000 

in  whlck  tivlayed 

5000 

9933 

14,333 

13,333  ' 

24,933 

29^  33[3  ' 

433,393 

ar  mars 

Elenantaiy  Sahoola 

Salary,  1335-19  3< 

Salary,  133^1337 

iQQ6 

U401 

$1430 

$1431 

$1442 

$1451 

$1420 

$1784 

$2143 

ai 

845 

1235 

123  s 

1333 

1331 

1407 

1284 

1511 

2034 

Cl2  (MeAian) 

890 

1417 

1434 

1443 

1444 

1454 

1431 

1734 

2209 

<^3 

375 

1447 

1482 

1494 

1434 

1510 

1480 

1934 

238I 

Seaandary  Saheole 

Juaiar  hi|^  sahoal 

Salary,  1335-1336 
Salary,  1336-1937 

1260 

U50 

1550 

1536 

1520 

1635 

1514 

1381 

2708 

«1 

117« 

1363 

1417 

1331 

1672 

1438 

1402 

1730 

2563 

02  (Uadiaa) 

1243 

1488 

1582 

1700 

1722 

1844 

1576 

2034 

2713 

03 

1373 

1448 

1441 

1344 

2153 

2182 

1677 

2289 

2842 

JuBlor^anior  (VII-XIl) 

salary,  1335-1336 
Salary,  1336-1337 

•* 

• 

• 

• 

• 

• 

• 

ai 

av 

1401 

1412 

- 

1453 

1500 

1425 

2014 

m 

02  ( Uadiaa) 

«• 

1504 

1557 

- 

1558 

i4oo 

1524 

2195 

- 

03 

- 

1404 

1447 

- 

1472 

1434 

1632 

2374 

- 

Paur-yaar  (IX-XII) 

Salary,  1935-1336 

salary,  1336-1337 

mm 

• 

• 

• 

• 

• 

• 

'^1 

- 

1444 

1477 

1517 

1430 

1643 

1470 

1792 

- 

02  (Uadiaa) 

- 

1613 

1446 

1678 

1436 

1803 

1447 

2107 

- 

®3 

mm 

1694 

1818 

i«37 

1834 

1333 

I8I3 

2375 

- 

Thraa-yaar  (saaiar) 

Salary,  1935-1936 
salary,  1936-1937 

•• 

am 

— 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

®1 

■ - 

1335 

1552 

1607 

1437 

1643 

1549 

1376 

3094 

O2  (uadiaa) 

- 

1415 

1450 

1670 

17^ 

135» 

1447 

2226 

3235 

03 

mm 

1494 

177© 

1963 

2008 

2314 

1315 

2443 

3496 

All  others 

SaUry,  1335-1336 
Salary,  1336-1337 

«• 

• 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1l 

117A 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

O2  (Uadiaa) 

1250 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

®3 

1425 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Tetal,  Seaandary  Saboala 

Saury,  1935-1336 

Salary,  1336-1937 

1215 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1440 

213© 

3287 

ai 

1170 

1335 

1480 

1480 

1437 

1407 

1444 

1803 

2445 

(uadian) 

1243 

1607 

1442 

1651 

1470 

1754 

1635 

2121 

235  8 

*3 

1433 

1800 

1855 

1309 

13»3 

1732 

2363 

3320 
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Soma  Observations  Consaming 

Salaries  of  Taaahers 

3*  Eleaentary  teachers  In  Plttsburih  ond  Phila- 

delphia are  paid  about  $400  aore  per  annum  ihan  If 

1.  Salaries  of  a lea antary  taaahers  in  all 

employed  in  the  next  group  ef  eitloa.  Including  such 

groups  advanaad  slightly  over  aorrasponding 

nmleipalltiea  as  Erls,  Scranton,  Johnstown,  and 

amounts  in  1935“193^ » a range  af  fbur  dollars 

Harrisburg 

in  distriots  of  the  faurih  el  ass  to  fbrtyalx  dol- 

4. The  lyplsal  Junior  hljh  sAiool  toadier  re- 

lars in  the  too  distriats  of  the  first  alass. 

solved  from  $1400  to  $1300  acre  salary  a year  if 

2.  The  five  groups  in  the  sahool  distriats 

•mpleyed  in  distriats  ef  the  first  class  than  If  Ihe 

af  the  third  alass  sheered  progressive  iner*easas 

sai*vlee  is  given  in  distriots  af  the  four*th  class. 

for  elementary  teachers  fro*  group  to  group,  al- 

7*  The  dlfferonee  In  Junlo*  high  school  salaries 

thovi^  the  difforenee  between  the  hipest  wd  low- 

between gr^ij^s  VII  and  VIII  is  very  aarked* 

est  was  not  maiked. 

t.  Senior  high  school  teachers  in  Pittsbirg^  and 

3.  The  median  salary  for  elementary  teaahors 

Philadslphia  rsseive  on  the  average  approximately  one 

in  sabeal  distriats  af  the  fevrtb  class  sbawed 

thousand  dollars  Mre  ef  salary  than  far  eorrespondlng 

praatieally  no  change  from  the  previous  year«  The 

service  in  sahaol  districts  of  the  seaoitd  class. 

eeonomie  status  af  som  12,000  teadiers  with  a 

3>  The  type  of  eoeondary  school  organization  in 

typical  salary  of  less  than  $300  is  a social  prob- 

■ebool distriots  of  the  fourth  class  has  little  re- 

lem af  major  eoneern,  particularly  at  a tiae  when 

lationship  to  ths  msdlan  salaries  paid. 

increased  edueatlonal  requiroMnts  lack  toward 

ths  ainiauB  of  a college  degree. 

in  Analysis  af  Toashers’  Salaries 

4.  It  is  signifiasat  to  eat  a that  eleaentary 

It  is  beliovtd  that  a further  analysis  ef 

tessera  in  gsneral  in  sAeel  distriats  ef  Ihs 

the  salariei  ef  teachers  fi*aB  the  standpoint  of  a 

third  alass  arc  padd  evsr  $300  mi*s  par  aanua  for 

graphlsal  ropresvitatl  ai  will  be  ef  partiemlar  Interest 

tholr  tarvlao  than  in  stfiool  distrlata  af  the  fovrlh 

to  supervising  officials  and  othsrs  eharged  with  the  ad- 

alass.  In  BBay  instanass  aandltlona  In  tiio  two 

alnistratlon  ef  salary  cAiedulea.  Chart  I aiu  thera- 

alaaaas  af  distriata  are  siailar*  It  will  ba  ra- 

fare  ta  ahaw  in  a alaarcp  way  the  infarmation  aotr  ained 

aallad,  bo waver,  that  aaay  dlatriats  af  the  faarth 

in  Table  4. 

•lass  baT*  taru  af  aifirt  Maths 


An  axaalnatlon  of  the  ahart  shotrs  that  the 
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CHABT  I 


THE  DISTRIBUTION  OF  SALriRIES  OF  TEACHERS  OF  PENNSYLVANIA  ACCORDING  TO  CLASS  OF 
SCHOOL  DISTRICT  DURING  1936-1937  AS  REVEALED  BY  CERTAIN  POINT  MEASURES 

Salary 
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j] 


ll 

The  Bodlvi  salary  of  elementary  teaohers  In  [i 


eolnoldes  with  the  line  showing  the  mlnlaum  salary 
permitted  by  law  for  seeondaiy  sehool  teaohers  In 
dlstrlets  of  the  fbis*th  olass,  namely,  $1170.  This 


sehool  dlstrlets  of  the  third  el  ass  eompares  favorably  || 
with  the  first  quart! le  salary  of  seeondary  teaohers  ^ 
In  dlstrlets  of  the  third  class.  i 


means  that  at  least  one-fotrth  of  the  teasers  Ir 
the  seeondary  sohools  of  sueh  districts  raeeive  no 
more  than  Ihe  minimum  salary  set  up  In  the  Edmonds 
Aat  of  1921,  In  oontrast  with  this  situation  the 
low  quartile  Dolnts  for  the  other  classes  of  sahool 
districts  show  increasing  differenoes  between  the 
ajid  the  minimum  points  as  the  elass  of  district 
grows  in  size. 


The  middle  fifty  percent  dlstrlbutl one  In 
sehool  dlstrlets  of  the  ihlrd  and  second  alasses  show 
an  approolable  amount  of  overlapping  between  elemaitary 
and  secondary  sehool  salaries,  whereas  In  districts  of 
the  fourih  and  first  classes  a marked  span  is  observed 
between  the  lowest  quartile  point  In  the  secondary 
field  and  the  third  quartile  point  in  the  elementary 


field. 

TABLE  5.  MEDIAN  SAURIES  PAID  TO  PRINCIPALS  AND  SUPERVISING  PRINCIPALS 

IN  1936-1937 


P 

3 p u 1 a 

t 1 0 n 

G r 0 u 

P 8 

I 

II 

III 

IV 

V 

VI 

II-VI 

VII 

VIII 

Pos Itlon 

Under 

5000 

5000- 

9,999 

10000- 

14,999 

15000- 

19,999 

20000- 

24,999 

25000- 

29,999 

5000- 

29,999 

30000- 

499,999 

500, 0( 

•r  mor 

Elementary  School  Principals 

Salary,  1935-1936 

$1069 

$1526 

$1697 

$1711 

$1940 

$1850 

$1676 

$2341 

1 

$415; 

Salary,  1936-1937 

1128 

1600 

1739 

1773 

1984 

1925 

1744 

2383 

419] 

Seeondaiy  Sohool  Principals 

Junior  high  school 

Salary,  1935-1936 

1583 

2071 

2417 

2679 

3083 

2499 

2438 

3539 

5156 

Salary,  1936-1937 

1563 

2292 

2667 

2714 

3250 

2750 

2643 

3518 

5367 

Junior-Senior  (VII-XIl) 

Salary,  1936-1937 

- 

2617 

3100 

•• 

4250 

2750 

2737 

3375 

- 

Foui^year 

Salary,  1936-1937 

- 

2620 

2808 

3042 

3125 

4250 

2766 

3438 

- 

Three-year  (senior) 

Salary,  1936-1937 

- 

2729 

2813 

3250 

3333 

3375 

2947 

3833 

5201 

All  ethers 

Salary,  1936-1937 

1560 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Supervls  ors 

Salary , 1935-1936 

1270 

1606 

1625 

1815 

1775 

1850 

i486 

2552 

287( 

salary.  1996-1937 

12*9 

1603 

1650 

1790 

1817 

2125 

1645 

2428 

319:1 

Supervising  Prlnoipale 

Salary,  1935*1936 

2353 

3250 

3499 

3750 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Salary,  1936-1937 

2424 

3228 

3750 

3875 

■ 

■ 

3308 

• 

• 
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The  lawest  quantile  af  seaandany  teachers' 


anly,  Ih ree-Tounths  of  the  elementary  teachers  in  tiiird, 


ilarles  in  the  oities  af  Pittsburgh  and  Philadelphia, 
Istniots  af  the  first  class,  shews  that  such  teachers 
aeeive  as  much  ar  mare  than  appraxlaately  eighty  per- 


( 


jent  of  the  elementary  teachers  in  these  districts. 

^ Over  seventy-five  percent  af  the  elementary 

leaohers  in  seheal  districts  ef  the  fourth  class  re- 
» ' 

ieive  less  than  $1000  in  salary.  The  beneficial  effect 
If  recent  legislation  an  this  point  is  evident.  Simil- 


seoond,  and  first  class  school  districts  receive  less  than 
$1500,  i2000,  and  >24  00’,  rssccatively. 

Salaries  of  Principals,  Supervisors,  and 
Supervising  Princicals  in  1936-1937 

The  same  general  plan  is  follawed  in  presenting 
data  whiah  apply  ta  supervising  officials  as  is  indicated 
with  respect  ta  teachers.  Superintendents  of  sohaols  are 
not  included  in  the  group.  Table  5 Is  aaoordingly  organ- 


TABLE  6.  MEDIAN  SAURIES  OF  ELEMENTARY  UkCWRS  BY  COUNTIES  FOR 
SCHOOL  DISTRICTS  OF  THE  SECOND,  THIRD,  AND  FOURTH  CLASSES 

1936-1937 


County 

P 

0 p u 1 a 

t i 0 n 

Group 

3 

I 

II 

III 

IV 

V 

VI 

VII 

Under 

5000 

5000- 

9,999 

10000- 

14,999 

15000- 

19,999 

20000- 

24,999. 

25000- 

29,999 

30000- 

•499,999 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

Median 

$890 

$1413 

$1436 

$1443 

$1446 

$1454 

$1809 

Adams 

857 

1194 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Alle^«y 

1032 

1432 

1452 

1436 

1441 

1623 

1726 

Armstrong 

864 

1195 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Baave  r 

876 

1318 

- 

1438 

1391 

1449 

- 

Bodfo  rd 

855 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Be  lies 

891 

1359 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1851 

Blair 

860 

1378 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1512 

Bradfo  rd 

906 

W45 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Bucks 

955 

1197 

1426 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Biitl  sr 

860 

1415 

- 

- 

1454 

- 

- 

Cambria 

932 

1330 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1802 

Cameron 

888 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Carbon 

940 

1462 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Centra 

866 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Chester 

931 

1431 

1439 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Clarion 

870 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Clearfield 

865 

1427 

1434 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Clinton 

894 

1440 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Columbia 

870 

1100 

1430 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Crawford 

867 

1442 

- 

1430 

- 

- 

- 

Cumberland 

877 

134G 

1435 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Dauphin 

916 

1376 

1532 

- 

- 

- 

1889 

Delaware 

1149 

1421 

2111 

- 

1600 

- 

1817 

Elk 

871 

1444 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Erie 

908 

1421 

■i 

- 

- 

- 

1810 

Fayette 

894 

1418 

1410 

1420 

- 

- 

- 

Forest 

919 

• 

— 

• 

•• 

- 

- 

1 
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TABLE  6.  LEDUN  SAURIES  OF  SLEL'ENTAR^'  TEACHERS  BY  COUNTIES  FOR 
SCHOOL  DISTRICTS  OP  THE  SECOND,  THIRD,  AND  FOURTH  CLASSES 
1936-1937  (Continued^ 


Coiinty 

p 

0 p u 1 a 

t 1 0 n 

Group 

S 

I 

II 

III 

IV 

V ' 

VI 

VII 

Under 

5000  ’ 

5000- 

9,999 

10000- 

14,999 

15000- 

19,999. 

20000-  ' 

24_,999 

25000- 

29,999 

30000- 

499,999 

1 

2 

_ 3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

Median 

$890 

$1413 

$1436 

$1443 

$1446 

$1454 

$1809 

Franklin 

855 

- 

1433 

- 

- 

- 

Fulton 

854 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Greene 

857 

1426 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Huntingdon 

856 

1213 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Indiana 

865 

1166 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Jefferson 

860 

1408 

- 

- 

- 

•w 

- 

Juniata 

852 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Laokawarma 

967 

1443 

1449 

- 

1468 

- 

1894 

Lancaster 

869 

1275 

1430 

m 

- 

1734 

Lawrenc  e 

857 

- 

1427 

- 

- 

- 

1765 

Lebanon 

885 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1424 

- 

Lehl^ 

896 

1345 

I3O8 

- 

- 

- 

I7I8 

Luzerne 

953 

1401 

1458 

1457 

1461 

1464 

1806 

Lycoming 

870 

1406 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1763 

MeKean 

987 

1440 

1444 

- 

- 

- 

Mercer 

864 

1437 

1420 

- 

- 

1442 

- 

Mifflin 

877 

- 

1434 

- 

- 

m 

- 

Monroe 

874 

1440 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Montgomery 

1052 

1417 

1325 

1578 

- 

1889 

Montour 

850 

1453 

- 

- 

- 

- 

m 

Northampton 

895 

1420 

- 

- 

«■ 

- 

1763 

N 0 rthumbe  rla  nd 

874 

1438 

- 

1438 

14?/ 

- 

- 

Perry 

866 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Pike 

983 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Potter 

884 

- 

- 

cm 

- 

- 

- 

Schuylkill 

1030 

1451 

1459 

- 

1440 

- 

- 

Snyder 

857 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Somerset 

868 

1418 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Sullivan 

871 

- 

- 

m 

- 

- 

- 

Susquehanna 

894 

1439 

cm 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Tioga 

910 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Union 

863 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Venango 

885 

1409 

1404 

- 

1430 

- 

- 

Warren 

879 

- 

1456 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Washington 

886 

1264 

1430 

- 

1443 

- 

- 

Wayno 

869 

- 

- 

«■ 

1300 

- 

- 

Westmoreland 

968 

1409 

1416 

1428 

1413 

- 

- 

Wyoming 

875 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

York 

867 

1325 

1419 

«• 

• 

• 

1514 

I 
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to  show  nedlan  salaries  for  eleaentary  sohool  is  also 


oipals,  hl#i  sohool  prinoipalB,  ouporvisors,  and 
rvlslng  prlnolpals  of  sohools*  It  should  be  noted 
a svq^ervlslng  prlnoipal  of  sohools  Is  a sv^ervlsing 
adalnlstrative  effioial  in  dlstrlots  of  the  fourth 
s and  in  dlstrlots  of  the  third  olass  that  do  not 
oy  a district  s»:|>erintendent,  who  has  been  eleoted 
hat  position  by  a board  of  school  dlreeters  and  who 


the  holder  of  a supervising  prlnolpal’s  oertlfioate. 

Some  Observations  Regarding  Salaries  of 
Principals,  Supervisors,  and  Supervising  Prlnolpals 

1.  Figures  used  for  oleaentary  toaohers  In  Table  4 
are  more  reliable  than  are  oorresponding  ones  in  Table  5 
for  the  reason  that  the  foraer  were  based  on  a large  nutd;er 
of  oases  while  the  latter  had  to  be  United  to  the  nuoh 
smaller  nuid>er  of  prlnolpals  employed  In  a system  when 


TABLE  7,  MEDIAN  SALARIES  FOR  ELEMENTARY  TEACHERS  BY  COUNTIES  IN  SCHOOL 
DISTRICTS  OF  THE  FOURTH  CLASS  FOR  THE  TEARS  I935-I936  AND  1936-1537 


County 

Sohoel-yoar 

County 

School-year 

1935- 

1936 

1936- 

1937 

Inot^ase 

or 

Decrease 

1935- 
1936  . 

1936- 

1937 

Increase 

or 

Decrease ' 

Median 

$886 

$890 

$ 4 

Juniata 

$852 

$852 

$ - 

Adores 

858 

857 

-1 

Lackawanna 

965 

967 

2 

Allegheny 

994 

1032 

38 

Lmoastor 

869 

869 

- 

Armstrong 

860 

4 

Lawrence 

857 

857 

- 

Beaver 

874 

876 

2 

Lebanon 

884 

885 

1 

Bedford 

856 

855 

-1 

Lehigh 

895 

896 

1 

Berks 

884 

891 

7 

Luzerne 

1016 

953 

-63 

Blair 

860 

860 

- 

Lycoming 

870 

870 

- 

Bradford 

«95 

906 

11 

McKean 

979 

987 

8 

Bucks 

951 

955 

4 

Mercer 

863 

864 

1 

Butler 

860 

860 

- 

Mifflin 

871 

877 

6 

Cambria 

931 

932 

1 

Monroe 

873 

874 

1 

Canorcn 

889 

888 

-1 

Montgomery 

1053 

1052 

-1 

Carbon 

942 

940 

-2 

Montour 

850 

850 

m 

Centre 

864 

866 

2 

Northampton 

887 

895 

8 

Chester 

928 

931 

3 

Northumberland 

876 

874 

-2 

Clarion 

868 

870 

2 

Perry 

865 

866 

1 

Clearfield 

863 

865 

2 

Pike 

990 

983 

-7 

Clinton 

898 

894 

-4 

Potter 

882 

884 

2 

Coliiobla 

870 

870 

Schuylkill 

993 

1030 

37 

Crawford 

86q 

867 

7 

Snyder 

852 

857 

5 

Cumber  Isind 

•91 

877 

-14 

Somerset 

866 

868 

2 

Dauphin 

910 

916 

6 

Sullivan 

C52 

871 

19 

Delaware 

1106 

1149 

43 

Susquehanna 

889 

894 

5 

Elk 

875 

371 

-4 

Tioga 

911 

918 

-1 

Erie 

895 

908 

13 

Union 

858 

863 

5 

Fayette 

*71 

894 

23 

Venango 

875 

885 

10 

For  ost 

9-’l 

919 

-2 

Warren 

874 

879 

5 

Franklin 

854 

855 

1 

Washington 

869 

886 

17 

Fulton 

852 

854 

2 

Wayne 

868 

868 

- 

Greene 

862 

857 

-5 

Westmorolmd 

876 

968 

92 

Huntingdon 

859 

856 

-3 

Wyoming 

874 

875 

1 

Indiana 

851 

865 

14 

York 

865 

867 

2 

Jefferson 

859 

860 

1 
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oompared  with  the  number  of  teachers  similarly  employed. 

be  In  session  for  a miniraun  of  180  days.  The  medls 

2.  The  salaries  of  elementary  principals  were  quite 

salary  for  elementary  teachers  in  Philadelphia  Cour 

uniformly  increased  throughout  the  State  from  three  to 

was  $2218  and  for  the  City  of  Pittsburg,  $2180. 

five  percent. 

Coapeiratlve  Salaries  of  Eletsenta^y  Teachers  by 
Counties  in  S^ool  Districts  of  the  Fourth 

3.  There  was  a slight  drop  in  the  salaries  for 

Class,  for  the  Two-year  Period,  1935”1937 

Junior  hi^  school  principals  from  the  previous  year  in 

In  order  that  a better  picture  nay  be  pr« 

aohool  districts  of  the  second  and  fourth  classes. 

sonted  of  the  adjustments  In  the  salaries  of  eleraer 

4.  All  other  Junior  hi^  school  principals'  salaries 

taiy  teachers  that  have  taken  place  In  school  di s- 

increased  rou^ly  about  two  hundred  dollars  over  the 

triots  of  the  fourtti  class,  during  the  last  two  ye< 

previous  year. 

Table  7 bas  been  compiled.  It  will  be  noted  that  1 

5.  Salaries  for  secondary  school  principals  in  dis- 

the whole  no  marked  change  has  tedcen  place.  Whate' 

tricts  of  the  fourth  class  are  all  grouped  under  "All 

Increases  or  decreases  are  recorded  are  doubtless 

Others."  The  figures  show  a sli^t  falling  off  from 

due  to  adjustments  on  the  basis  of  individual  cer- 

1335-1936. 

tification  rather  than  to  carry  out  the  provisions 

6.  The  greatest  variations  In  salary  groups  of 

of  a revised  salary  schedule. 

supervisors  are  shown  between  groups  11  and  I,  VII  and 

Some  Observations  Regarding  Salaries  of 
Elementary  Teachers  In  the  Various  Counties 

VI  and  VIII  and  VII,  in  each  Instance  being  over  five 

hundred  dollars  in  amount. 

1.  It  Is  somewhat  disappointing  to  ncte  the 

Salaries  of  Teachers  in  Elementary  Sohools 
by  Counties  in  1336"1937 

practically  srtatlcnary  posit icn  cf  salaries  of  elei 

tary  teachers  in  sohccl  districts  of  the  fourth  eli 

Table  6 distributed  median  salaries  of  elemen- 

drrlng the  two-year  period  1935"  1936  to  1936-1937* 

tary  teachers  by  population  groups  in  all  counties  in  the 

This  is  all  the  ■ci'e  dlscencerting  in  view  of  the  • 

State  with  the  exception  ttiat  it  does  not  Include  Phila- 

delphia County  and  the  School  District  of  the  Clly  Pitts- 

inctaase In  the  number  of  college  graduates  being  r 

ployed  in  the  elementary  schccls. 

burgh,  both  of  which  are  school  districts  of  the  first  class. 

It  should  be  kept  In  mind  whan  any  oonparlsons  are  nnde  among 

2.  PorV"t*o  ecuntles  increased  their  salarl) 

population  group*  of  different  clasaes  -ttiat  the  Ednlmum 

elementary  teeioherc  during  the  year  with  a range  e 

length  of  term  'or  elementary  schools  In  districts  of  the 

dollar  each  In  Cambria,  Lebanon,  Lehigh,  Ueroer,  Fri 

fourth  class  Is  I60  days  while  In  school  districts  of  the 

Franklin,  Jefferson,  llonrce,  Wayne,  and  Wyoming  Ccnl 
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li^^stered  ne  change. 

! 

3.  There  appears  to  be  ne  netieeable  relatien- 
(|Lp  between  ceuntlos  with  lowered  salaries  and  the 
tsinant  tjrpe  of  indvistry  represented  therein.  Slall- 
Ly»  increased  salaries  are  reported  coonties  wl-ti 

I 

|is  valuatlens  as  well  as  by  those  represented  by 


Median  Secendary  Sehecl  Salaries  in 
Distrlets  ef  the  Peurth  Class 

It  is  the  purpeos  ef  TabLe  8 to  ihew  Mdlan  sal- 
aries ef  all  secendary  ssheel  teachers  but  -biose  in  Junior 
hi^  ssheels,  in  sshoel  districts  ef  the  feur^  olasSf 
distributed  by  counties.  The  seoendaty  stfieel  erganlz- 


TABLE  8.  MEDIAN  SAURIES  OP  TEACHERS  IN  ALL  TYPES  OP  SECONDARY  SCHOOL 
ORCANIZATICWS  OTHER  THAN  JUNIOR  HIGH  SCHOOLS  IN  SCHOOL  DISTRICTS 
OP  THE  FOURTH  CUSS,  1336-1937 


Comty 

Median 

Salary 

Couniy 

Med ian 

Salaiy 

Median 

Adams 

$1249 

1175 

Juniata 

$1250 

Alleghany 

1335 

Laekawanna 

1188 

Armstrong 

1219 

Lancaster 

1263 

Beaver 

1170 

Lawrence 

1179 

Bedfo  rd 

1174 

Lebanon 

1343 

Berks 

1325 

Lehigh 

1357 

Blair 

1176 

Luzerne 

1196 

Bradford 

1264 

Lycoming 

1176 

Buoks 

1384 

McKean 

1283 

Butler 

1176 

Mercer 

1196 

Caunbrla 

1196 

Mifflin 

117® 

Cane  ron 

1275 

Monroe 

1204 

Carbon 

1356 

Montgosary 

1428 

Centre 

1325 

Montour 

- 

Chester 

1289 

Northampton 

1195 

Clarion 

1177 

North  umber  lead 

1184 

Cle  airfield 

1177 

Perry 

120® 

Clinton 

1239 

Pike 

133® 

Coluabla 

119^ 

Potter 

1360 

Craarford 

1171 

Sshuylkill 

1382 

Cumberland 

1271 

Snyder 

1184 

Dauphin 

1231 

Somerset 

11 8^ 

Delaware 

i^3S 

Sullivan 

1225 

Elk 

1170 

Susquehanna 

1217 

Erie 

1198 

Tle^ 

1232 

Payette 

1170 

Union 

1311 

Forest 

1170 

Venango 

1170 

Franklin 

1182 

Warren 

1176 

Pulton 

1200 

Washington 

1248 

Greene 

1265 

Wayne 

1187 

Huntingdon 

1170 

Westmoreland 

1331 

Indiana 

117® 

Wyoming 

1189 

Jefferson 

U70 

York 

1314 
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atlons  Include  the  two-year  type  ccapriclng  Grades 
IX-X,  the  three-year  typo  comprising  Grades  EC-XI,  the 
four-year  type  comprising  Grades  EC-XII,  senior  hl|)i 
schools  including  Grades  X-XII»  and  Junior-senior  hl^ 
schools  comprising  Grades  VII-XII. 


Some  Observations  Regarding  Salaries  of 
Seowndary  Teachers  in  the  Various  Counties 


1,  It  is  difficult  to  JxistlfV  the  relatively  small 
differential  between  the  median  salary  of  $124?  in  second- 
ary sdiools  and  $890  in  elementary  schools  in  school  dis- 
tricts of  the  fourth  oleiss,  or  $359#  H^t  of  the  fact 
that  the  prevailing  type  of  college  edvcaticn  represented 
in  the  former  is  two  years  more  than  in  the  latter® 


seoondaiy  school  teachers  at  $1170^  the  minimum  re- 
quired by  law. 

3®  Approximately  one-half  cf  the  counties  pay  sc 
cndary  school  teachers  In  s^ccl  districts  of  the  four^ 
class  a median  salary  below  $1200,  idilch  is  the  ccrrei| 
pending  minimum  salary  iu  schecl  districts  of  the  thlr, 
class® 

4®  Onlv  fifteen  ccmtles  pay  a median  salary  In 
excess  cf  $1300,  the  hlj^est  being  in  Delaware  County 
idil^  re  ported  a median  of  $1638. 

Trends  la  Teachers'  Salaries 


2.  Nine  counties  apparaitly  set  the  median  salary  of 

CHART 


The  median  salaries  paid  to  teachers  for  the 
nine-year  period  from  1528  to  1937  shown  In  Chart 
II 


A COMPARISON  OF  SALARIES  OF  ALL  TEACHERS  IN  THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS  OF 
PENNSYLVANIA  BY  SCHOOL  CSi GAN IZAT I ONS , 1928-1937 


Salary 


H«a4  ehart  tfamt  Th*  hiavy  lla*  Indtat®*  -tkat  du-inc  1927-1921  ttu  ffeatf-vld*  Mdiai  salary  Tar  aleMatary 
taaahara  «as  $1207  aad  that  thl«  ba«  lMr*aa*d  t*  $1270  la  193^1937* 
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|e  m«re  or  less  abrupt  change  in  the  general  dlreetion 

higher  tiran  the  pre-dep resolcn  level  of  1928  and  17.1  per- 

1  the  graphs  between  I933  and  1935  is  due  to  leglsla- 

cent  higher  than  the  lowest  point  reached  in  1934-1935- 

® on  by  the  Cenerol  Asseobly  of  1933  whloh  pemltted 

Salaries  for  all  other  high  school  teachers 

’’  heel  districts  to  reduce  the  salaries  cf  teachers  for 

give  most  cause  for  concern.  It  should  be  kept  in  mind. 

" le  two  years  1933"1934  and  1934^1935  below  the  minimum 

however,  that  all  types  of  secondary  school  organi- 

'  povided  in  Section  1210  of  the  School  Laws  of  Pennsyl- 

zations,  exclusive  of  the  Junior  hl^  school,  are  in- 

inia. Since  the  provisions  of  this  fecial  Act  were  not 

cluded  in  this  category,  seme  of  which  have  the  snail 

mtinued  by  the  General  Assembly  of  1935>  restoration 

enrolment  of  the  remote  rural  hi^  school.  Instead 

mdoncies  are  lanediately  evident  from  the  general  dlr- 

of  the  1937  figures  exceeding  those  of  1928,  it  is 

jtlon  cf  the  several  ctirvos. 

1 

found  that  the  median  salaries  of  theae  teachers  for 

While  salaries  for  1936"1937  a**®  still  lower 

the  foiTHer  period  are  nine  percent  below  those  of  nine 

aan  ihe  point  reached  in  1932”1933»  peak  record  for 

years  ago,  while  the  change  from  1935  to  1937  is 

11  time  in  Pennsylvania,  the  present  upward  trend  will 

approximately  one  percent,  with  essentially  no  change 

oubtless  continue  until  stabilized  conditions  are  once 

during  the  last  two  years. 

ore  in  effect. 

The  lowest  curve  recording  salary  changes 

A recent  bulletin  (2;6o68)  Issued  by  the  Re- 

for  elanentary  teachers  discloses  the  fact  that  this 

;earoh  Division  of  the  National  Education  Association  on 

large  group  of  teachers  is  consistently  moving  for- 

lalarles of  school  employees  throughout  the  covintty  for 

ward  and  upward  in  the  matter  of  compensation,  but 

.936-1937»  not  including  those  in  niral  areas,  states  that 

tte,t  at  no  point  is  any  meurked  change  in  evidence. 

lalarles  reached  their  lacest  point  between  1932-1933  and 

With  a relatively  low  starting  point  in  1928,  the  in- 

1934-1935*  Since  that  time,  a noticeable  improvement  is 

oi*ease  of  1937  ever  this  period  is  only  5*2  percent. 

recorded,  particularly  in  the  more  populous  centers.  The 

A much  better  picture  is  presented,  however,  #ien 

'igures  show,  however,  that  even  in  the  larger  cities. 

an  increase  of  l7.3  percent  between  1937  193^  i» 

salaries  are  still  lower  than  in  1930“1331*  Chart  II 

observed. 

shows  that  the  salary  situation  in  Pennsylvania  differs 

IV.  SUIOIARY  AND  CONCLUSIONS 

little  from  the  country  as  a whole. 

Kindi  itgs 

Salaries  of  Junior  high  sobcol  teachers  continue 

to  reflect  the  moot  vigorous  status.  They  are  nine  percent 

1.  The  number  of  teachers,  supervisors,  and 
principals  used  as  the  basis  of  this  stu^ 
is  98*2  percent  of  the  total  number  of  such 

I^ay,  1938 
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ATTENDANCE  CONDITIONS  IN  THE  PUBLIC 
SCHOOLS  OF  PENNSYLVANIA 

1936-1937 

FOREWORD 

Attendamoe  being  one  of  the  major  problems  in  ohild  aeoounting,  an  annual  sunnarlzatlon  and  study  of 
suoh  oondltlons  -ttirmi^out  the  schools  of  the  Commonwealth  Is  presented  In  Ihls  Issue  of  the  eurrent  research  sir* 
oulars* 

Deoided  progress  In  Improring  attendanee  oondltlons  in  Pennsylvania  has  been  made,  but  this  will  continue 
only  by  a oareful  analysis  of  the  oondltlons  within  the  Individual  dlstriets. 

Present  praotlees  do  not  neoessarlly  Indioate  'be  most  wholesome  taidenoy  but  oonslderable  deviation  In 
aqy  sebool  distrlet  from  that  of  eooparable  school  dlstriets  merits  serious  study*  The  material  presented  herewith 
makes  it  possible  to  obtain  a raths  r oomprehensive  view  of  attendanee  oondltlons  In  Pennsylvania  as  well  as  within 
the  individual  dlstriets. 

This  elroular  Is  prepared  and  edited  by  the  Division  of  Child  Aeoounting  and  Resear  oh  under  'the  general 
supervision  of  Carl  D*  Momeweeky  Chief  of  the  Division;  and  Jonas  E.  Wagner  and  J.  Hu^  Henderson,  Ad'vlsers  in 
Researoh  and  Statistics. 

Additional  eopies  of  'this  elroular  may  be  obtained  by  writing  to  the  Child  Aooounting  and  Researoh  Division, 
Department  of  Public  Instruotlon,  Harrisburg,  Pennsylvania. 


LESTER  K.  ADE 

Superintendent  of  Publio  Instruotlon 
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Net  Enrolment  by  Coxintles  and  Organization  


ATTENDANCE  CONDITIONS  IN  THE  PUBLIC 

A proper  accounting  of  this  group  of  ohildrer 

SCHOOLS  OP  PENNSYLVANIA 

1936-1937 

of  the  compulsory  school  age  includes  a system  of 

records  to  show  how  many  are  airolled  in  ■fee  public 

— 0— 

schools,  how  many  are  registered  in  parochial  schools. 

I INTRODUCTION 

the  nuoher  seeking  instruction  in  private  schools,  and 

finally  the  group  not  identified  with  any  type  of  for- 

Every year  Pennsylvania  counts  its  children 

mal  school  instruction.  It  is  this  latter  group  that 

between  the  ages  of  six  and  sixteen  for  the  purpose 

gives  rise  to  problems  of  local  administration  and  to 

of  deteinnlnlng  whether  or  not  all  such  children  have 

conditions  that  are  potentially  of  great  social  con- 

proper educational  facilities  provided  for  them  and. 

cern  to  the  Commonwealth,  Closely  related  to  this 

if  not  enrolled  in  any  type  of  school,  to  account 

problem  is  one  some'riiat  similar  in  character  Involving 

for  them  under  the  general  provisions  of  the  law 

the  number  of  pvpils  away  from  school  from  time  to 

governing  legal  absence  during  the  compulsory  age 

time  under  the  general  designation  of  unexcused  abseno 

period.  Beginning  with  the  calardar  year  1937,  the 

This  study  will  accordingly  attempt  to  analyze  briefly 

enumeiratlon  will  include  all  boys  aid  girls  between 

the  general  attendance  conditions  in  the  public  school 

the  ages  oT  six  and  ei^teen. 

of  the  Commonwealth  for  the  year  1936~1937»  0^  "to 
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include  such  supplementary  Information  bearing  on 

school  year  1936-1937*  In  order  that  school  adminis- 

the gete  ral  problem  of  non-^ttendanoa  as  available 

trators  and  others  Interested  in  sehool  attendanoe 

Information  will  pei*mit* 

problems  may  have  access  to  complete  and  authentic 

In  Circular  No.  1 of  this  series^  issued 

data  in  certain  fields,  a limited  amount  of  inrormatlon 

under  date  of  February,  1937»  8-  study  was  directed 

of  a related  nature  is  Included  with  the  more  basic 

to  the  field  of  school  attendance  with  special  em- 

type of  statistioal  records.  It  is  believed  that  suf- 

phasis on  the  degree  to  which  compliance  was  given 

ficient  data  have  bean  assembled  to  mke  possible  an 

to  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  ■tiie  School  At- 

analysis of  the  general  problems  associated  with  school 

tendance  Law.  'nils  was  followed  by  Circular  No.  3 

attendanoe  end  to  provide  a source  of  reference  for 

in  July,  1337  with  complete  data  on  the  subject  of 

authtti-tlc  figures  in  connection  therewi-h. 

the  relationship  of  farm  and  domestic  service  per- 
mits In  tie  public  schools  to  the  general  problem 

Ill  THE  DATA 

of  school  attendance*  In  addition  Bulletin  No.  I6, 

The  information  used  in  -tiie  8tU(^  Is  based  on 

entitled  "Age-grade  Status  of  the  Public  Schools" 

-tile  original  records  submitted  by  -the  various  schools 

was  released  in  April,  1338«  The  three  studies 

for  the  school  year  ending  in  July  1937*  These  attend- 

thus released  being  more  or  less  spoolalized  in 

ance  reports  Include  the  local  records  covering  attend- 

character. It  Is  -the  -thou^t  of  the  present  Inquiry 

ance  as  summarized  In  I76  school  districts  under  the 

to  assemble  a body  of  factual  naterlal  more  or  less 

Jurlsdiotlon  of  district  superintendents  of  schools  and 

of  a sumraaiy  nature  which  will  therefore  not  be  re- 

foiwarded directly  to  the  Department  of  Public  In- 

stricted to  eny  specific  field* 

struction,  and  the  records  submitted  by  763  local  prin- 

II THE  PROBLEM 

cipals  and  10,130  teachers,  all  of  which  are  cleared  to 

the  Department  through  1he  office  of  -the  coun-ty  super- 

The purpose  of  this  reseeroh,  then.  Is  to 

intendent  of  schools,  thus  making  a total  of  11,069  >'e- 

present  an  accurate  enumeration  of  the  school  popu- 

perts* 

lation  of  Pennsylvania  of  oompulsoiy  attendnoe  age 

in  -the  public  schools,  together  with  a brief  aceoimt- 

IV  THE  PROCEDURE 

Ing  of  the  attendance  status  of  sJ.1  ohildren  for  -the 

A brief  summary  covering  various  types  of  in- 
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formation  essential  to  a general  knowledge  of  at- 
tendance conditions  in  Pennsylvania  during  the  last 
year  is  given  in  Table  1*  Only  such  Items  are  in- 
cluded as  have  a direct  bearing  on  the  proper  account- 
ing of  the  children  under  consideration*  Furthermore, 
the  informatiwi  disclosed  by  the  figwes  will  serve  as 


fication  of  certain  items  by  translating  the  inform- 
ation into  percents. 

Following  the  general  analysis  given  in 
Table  1 is  a lengthy  tabular  statement  covering  net 
enrolment,  average  daily  attendance,  the  relationships 
between  ihe  number  of  pt^ils  belonging  and  the  various 


a desirable  background  in  oonneotion  with  a review  of  types  of  absenoes,  all  expressed  In  peroents,  and  the 

the  remaining  tables  and  other  techniques  offered  as  a nunher  of  tarx^^  cases  for  eaoh  hiaidred  pupils.  All  of 


basis  of  the  study.  While  actual  figxires  are  used  in  this  information  is  distributed  by  districts  and  elass- 

generol,  an  effort  has  been  made  toward  further  olari-  es  of  districts  under  district  superintendents  and  by 


TABLE  1.  SUMMARY  TABLE  PERTAINING  TO  SCHOOL  ATTENDANCE 
IN  THE  PUBLIC  ELEMENTARY  AND  SECONDARY  SCHOOLS 
OP  PENNSYLVANIA  1936-1937 


Class 

of  D i 8 

t r i 0 t 

Data 

Total  1 

First 

Second 

Third 

Fourth 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

Average  terra  in  days 

181.0 

190.5 

186.9 

182.5 

172.6 

School  census  (6-l6) 

1,936,046 

445,135 

250,393 

561,185 

679,333 

Net  enrolments 

1,945,901 

386,956 

252,186 

595,705 

711,054 

(Net  enrolment-Klndergarton 

36/749 

26,475 

5,822 

2,544 

1,908) 

Average  daily  attendance 

1,701,166 

322,538 

224,378 

532,493 

621,757 

Average  daily  membership 

1/811,905 

351,809 

237,452 

561,152 

661,498 

Aggregate  days  belonged 

327,890,766 

67,030,099 

44,370,354' 

102,365,594 

114,124,219 

Aggregate  days  attended 

307,829,098 

61,453,956 

41,929,701 

97,156,517 

107,288,924 

Percent  of  attendeunoe 

93.9 

91.7 

94.5 

94.9 

94.0 

Sessions  of  absence 

40,123,373 

11,152,286 

4,882,306 

10,418,156 

13,670,625 

Excused 

38,200,786 

10,087,956 

4,758,523 

10,144,098 

13,210,209 

Percent  excused 

95.2 

90.4 

97.4 

97.4 

96.6 

Unexouse d 

1,922,587 

1,064,330 

123,783 

274,058 

460,416 

UnlawlVil 

1,423,067 

881,736 

90,176 

167,220 

283,935 

Percent  unlawful  is  of 
Dnexoused 

74.0 

82.8 

72.8 

61.0 

61.7 

Tardy  oases 

1,088,5^9 

285,662 

159,490 

282,178 

361,179 

Tardy  oases  per  ICO  pupils  in  A.D.il 

. 63 

85 

70 

55* 

56** 

*Under  district  svqjerintendants  of  sohools 

**Sohool  Districts  of  the  third  or  fourth  eleusses  under  county  superintendents  of  schools 
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eountles  tinder  oointy  st^qierintendents.  Including 

1 all  school  districts  of  tits  third  and  fourth  classes 

children  between  the  age  of  six  and  sixteen  years  wl'th- 
In  their  district." 

under  such  supervision* 

The  requirements  of  the  law  quoted  In  the 

In  order  that  information  may  be  avail- 

preceding paragraph  have  been  changed  under  the  pro- 

able bearing  on  enrolments  within  county  bound- 

visions of  the  Act  of  the  General  Assembly,  No*  478, 

aries  > Table  4 has  been  compiled*  These  enrolments 

approved  by  the  Governor  July  1,  1937,  liiloh  amends 

are  differentiated  into  kindergarten,  elementaiy. 

Section  1425,  inter  alia,  by  requiring  tlie  annual  enum- 

and secondary  groups. 

eration  to  be  tm.de  between  Maroh  first  and  September 

General  School  Attendance  Information 

first  of  each  year,  and  that  the  children  so  enumerated 

shall  be  between  the  ages  of  six  and  eighteen  years. 

The  information  given  In  Table  1 is  an 

The  average  lengih  of  school  term  for  the  State 

attempt  to  present  in  summary  form  essential  facts 

as  a whole  was  sll^tly  less  than  for  the  year  inmedi- 

bearing  on  the  general  subject  of  public  school  at- 

ately preceding,  which  reported  an  average  term  of  181.2 

tendance  in  Pennsylvania  for  the  school  year  193^" 

days.  Supplementary  data  disclose  the  faot  that  23.4 

1937*  Important  data  are  thus  brought  together 

percent  of  the  pupils  had  an  opportunity  for  l6o  days  of 

In  a closely  related  way  and  distributed  accoi^ilng 

sdioollng;  1*4  percent  could  attend  from  l6l  to  179 

to  the  various  classes  of  sdiool  districts.  Its 

days;  while  75.2  percent  were  permitted  to  attend  schools 

purpose  will  be  served  if  school  officials,  teach- 

having terms  ranging  from  180  to  200  days  in  length. 

ers,  students  of  education,  and  oihers  interested 

The  school  oensus  of  1,936,046  boys  and  girls 

in  attendance  problems,  will  find  in  the  flgui’es 

between  the  ages  of  six  and  fifteen,  inclusive,  shows 

presented,  information  not  only  of  value,  but  of 

a decrease  of  21,589  from  the  records  for  I935-I936. 

such  a character  as  to  make  comparisons  among  the 

This  falling  off  in  the  enumeration  of  children  from  tie 

various  classes  of  school  distriots  wh«i  desired. 

preceding  year  is  a part  of  ihe  general  change  now  in 

Section  1425  of  the  school  Laws  provides 
in  part.  That,  ''the  board  of  school  directors  in 

effect  in  the  population  of  the  country,  due  prin- 

every school  district  in  the  Comnonweal th  shall. 

cipally  to  ti  e declining  bli-th  rate.  The  ohlldron  enum- 

between April  first  and  September  first  of  each  year, 
cause  to  be  made  by  the  attendance  officers,  teach- 

erated for  the  year  ending  in  1937  vas  1,1  percent  less 

ers,  or  other  persons  employed  for  such  purpose,  a 
careful,  correct  and  accurate  eniimeration,—  of  all 

than  -the  nunber  enumerated  in  1936,  which  in  turn  was 
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1,8  percent  less  than  in  1934, 

The  percent  of  attendance  is  determined  by 

Similarly,  the  net  enrolment  shows  a re- 

dividing the  aggregate  days  attended  by  the  aggregate 

duction  in  numbers  of  23,230  below  the  report  of 

days  belonged.  There  has  been  little  variation  in  ihe 

the  previous  year.  The  peak  record  of  net  enrol- 

figure during  recent  years,  the  percents  for  the  last 

ment  was  reached  in  the  year  1933”1934  when  there 

four  years  for  the  State  as  a whole  being  93*9,  93.8, 

were  1,994,022  boys  and  girls  in  attendance  in  the 

93»9»  and  93»9f  respectively.  This  is  essentially 

public  siriiools.  In  the  three  years  subsequent  to 

true  with  respect  to  the  several  classes  of  s(diool  dis- 

this hi^  mark,  there  has  been  a loss  of  48,121 

tricts  with  the  exception  of  the  two  large  cities  com- 

pupils. The  greatest  loss  in  ar\y  one  group  dur- 

prising the  school  districts  of  the  fljrst  class  in 

ing  193^"1337  waa  in  the  school  districts  of  the 

which  case  there  has  been  a downward  tendaioy  since  th 

third  class  which  registered  10,232  less  pupils 

year  ending  in  1933»  the  hi^  point,  Then  the  percent  I 

than  in  I935-I936. 

of  attendance  was  ninety-three. 

The  figures  for  average  daily  attend- 

The re  was  no  marked  change  recorded  in  the 

ance  show  a corresponding  reduction  from  those 

number  of  sessions  of  absence  from  the  reports  of  the 

of  the  preceding  year.  In  fact  tiie  loss  was 

last  four  years.  The  number  of  sessions  of  absence  co 

even  greater,  for  while  the  change  downward  in 

tinue  to  be  a little  more  than  twelve  percent  of  the 

net  enrolment  was  23,230,  the  figures  for  average 

aggregate  number  of  days  belonged.  However,  the  per- 

daily attendance  reached  the  sura  of  26,365,  The 

cents  of  the  unexcused  absences  based  on  total  sessioi 

method  of  computing  ave>^ge  daily  attendance  is  to 

of  absaice  have  increased  slightly.  The  figures  fb  r 

divide  the  aggregate  days  attended  by  1he  number 

the  last  four  years  were  4.6,  4.4,  4,7,  and  4,8  percei 

of  days  in  the  term. 

respectively.  The  records  for  unlawful  absence  show 

Membership  on  any  day  while  school  is 

that  this  problem  centers  mostly  in  the  large  cities. 

in  session  is  the  registration  plus  einy  receipts 

On  a state-wide  basis  the  table  indicates  that  of  the 

by  transfers  less  ar^  losses  that  may  take  place. 

1,423,067  unexcused  absences,  approximately  three- 

Average  daily  membership  represents  the  aggregate 

four*ths  of  them  were  unlawful. 

daily  membership  for  the  school  term  divided  by 

Tardy  marks  continue  to  blur  the  records  tci 

the  actual  number  of  days  such  school  was  in  session. 

the  extent  of  over  a million  oases  during  the  year, 

i 
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but  with  an  appreciable  lessening  In  number  from 
the  prevloiw  year. 

Pupil  Accounting  In  the  Public  Schools 

The  summary  of  basic  information  given  in 
Table  1 offers  a desirable  source  for  making  a fur*- 
thur  analysis  of  certain  attendance  conditions  which 
are  revealed  when  the  total  figures  are  distributed 


according  to  districts  under  the  general  supervision 
of  county  and  district  superintendents  of  schools, 
respectively.  This  is  done  for  oertaln  items  in 
Tables  2 and  3»  In  each  instance  the  distribution 
includes  net  enrolment  of  pupils,  average  dally  at- 
tendeinoe,  percent  of  days  attended,  and  related  in- 
formation pertaining  to  school  absence. 


TABLE  2.  NET  ENROLMENT  OP  PUPILS,  AVERAGE  DAILY  ATTENDANCE,  PERCENT  OF  DAYS  ATTENDED  AND 
THE  EXTENT  TO  WHICH  THE  PROVISIONS  OP  TOE  ATTENDANCE  LAW  WERE  ENFORCED  IN  SCHOOL 
DISTRICTS  UNDER  THE  SUPERVISION  OP  DISTRICT  SUPERINTENDENTS,  1936-1937. 


School 

District 

Net 

Enrol- 

ment 

Averaige 

Daily 

Attendance 

Percent  of  Days  Belonged 

Tardy  Cases 
per  100 
Pupils  in 

A . D«  A. 

Attended 

Absent 

Excused 

Absenoe 

Unexoused 

Absenoe 

Unlawful 

Absence 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

Grand  Total 

1,982,713 

1,723,199 

93.9 

5.8 

.3 

.02 

63 

First  Class 

Total 

413,431 

337,375 

91.7 

7.5 

.8 

.6 

85 

Philadelphia*  o 

299,203 

243,206 

91.6 

7.4 

.9 

.8 

69 

Pittsburgh*  c 

114,228 

94,169 

92.0 

7.7 

.3 

.3 

125 

Second  Class 

Total 

258,008 

228,485 

94.5 

5.4 

.1 

.10 

70 

Allentown*  o 

17,028 

15,403 

96.9 

3.8 

.1 

.06 

51 

Altoona  e 

16,783 

15,261 

95.4 

4.4 

.1 

.05 

44 

Bethlehem  o 

11,399 

10,332 

96.3 

3.4 

.2 

.05 

54 

Chester*  o 

11,822 

9,567 

93.4 

6.3 

.2 

.2 

84 

Easton  e 

6,977 

6,270 

94.4 

5.5 

.1 

.07 

61 

Erie*  0 

20,698 

17,970 

94.9 

5.0 

.1 

.07 

80 

Harrisburg  o 

13,678 

12,042 

94.3 

5.2 

.5 

.3 

89 

Hazleton  o 

8,180 

7,417 

93.9 

6.0 

.1 

.04  ' 

61 

Johnstown*  o 

14,560 

12,890 

93.4 

6.4 

.2 

.18 

60 

Uncaster*  o 

10,567 

9,297 

95*5 

4.3 

.12 

.07 

54 

Lower  Merlon*  t 

5,969 

5,144 

93.5 

6.3 

.03 

.00 

94 

McKeesport  c 

11,478 

10,468 

96.6 

3.4 

.1 

.09 

16 

New  Castle  c 

11,110 

9,881 

93.8 

6.0 

.13 

.08 

47 

Nerristown  b 

6,709 

6,089 

95.4 

4.4 

.12 

.06 

68 

Reading*  o 

18,831 

16,751 

95.5 

4.4 

.10 

.05 

56 

Scranton*  o 

26,474 

23,388 

92.4 

7.4 

.2 

.19 

132 

Upper  Darby*  t 

8,343 

7,106 

93.4 

6.5 

.1 

.05 

37 

Wilke s-Batn'c*  e 

17,522 

15,448 

93.0 

6.9 

.1 

.06 

97 

WllliaBaport  o 

8,980 

7,954 

94.8 

.1 

5.1 

.04 

23 

York  e 

10,900 

9,808 

94,9 

5*0 

.1 

.06 

110 

*ZBdlMt«a  that  kindergarten  pupils  are  included  In  such  districts. 
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TABLE  2.  NET  ENROLMENT  OP  PUPILS,  AVERAGE  DAILY  ATTENDANCE,  PERCENT  OP  DAYS  ATTENDED  AND 
THE  EXTENT  TO  WHICH  THE  PROVISIONS  CF  THE  ATTENDANCE  LAW  WERE  ENFORCED  IN  SCHOOL 
DISTRICTS  UNDER  THE  SUPERVISION  OP  DISTRICT  SUPERINTQJDENTS,  1936-1937. (CONTINUED) 


Sdiool 

Dis  trlct 

Net 

Enrol- 

ment 

Average 

Daily 

Attendance 

Pe 

rcent  of  Days  Belonged 

Tardy  Cases 
per  100 
Pupils  in 

A. D. A • 

Attended 

Absent 

Excused 

Absence 

Unexoused 

Absence 

Unlawful 

Absence 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

Third  Class 

Total 

411,407 

367,742 

95.0 

4,8 

.1 

.08 

55 

Abington 

t 

4,206 

3,643 

93.8 

6.1 

.1 

,06 

26 

Allqulppa 

b 

6,99t 

6,098 

93.8 

5.8 

.1 

.03 

101 

Amb  ridge 

b 

4,620 

4,177 

95.4 

4.4 

.2 

.08 

82 

Archibald 

b 

1,978 

1,785 

93.5 

5.6 

.2 

.17 

20 

Arnold 

b 

2,580 

2,260 

94.2 

5.7 

.1 

,08 

23 

Ashland 

b 

1,323 

1,236 

96.4 

3.5 

.04 

.02 

19 

Ashley 

b 

1,468 

1,272 

93.1 

6.9 

.03 

.03 

114 

Bangor 

b 

1,403 

1,235 

96.6 

3.3 

.1 

.06 

46 

Beaver* 

b 

1,417 

1,254 

94.0 

5.7 

.3 

.09 

46 

Beaver  Palls 

b 

4,339 

3,560 

93.9 

5.9 

.2 

.08 

53 

Bellevue* 

b 

1,863 

1,570 

93.9 

5.9 

.2 

.09 

118 

Bensalem 

t 

1,314 

1,108 

94.1 

5.8 

.1 

.12 

62 

Berwick 

b 

3,314 

3,076 

97.3 

2.7 

.04 

.01 

43 

B lake ly 

b 

1,992 

1,858 

96.5 

3.4 

.1 

.08 

44 

Braddock 

b 

3,297 

2,975 

94.6 

5.3 

.1 

.04 

38 

Bradford 

0 

3,662 

3,205 

94.1 

5.8 

.1 

.06 

144 

Bridgeport 

b 

1,218 

1,114 

94.8 

5.1 

.1 

.02 

29 

Butler 

0 

5,754 

5,014 

95.5 

4.4 

.1 

.03 

68 

Canonsburg 

b 

3,555 

3,206 

96.1 

3.8 

.1 

.06 

24 

Carbqndal  e 

0 

4,433 

3,911 

93.6 

6.3 

.1 

.08 

115 

Carlisle 

b 

3,027 

2,678 

95.3 

4.5 

.2 

.02 

130 

Carnegie 

b 

2,570 

2,348 

97.4 

2.6 

.03 

.02 

12 

Cecil 

t 

2,206 

1,881 

93.2 

6.6 

.2 

.12 

25 

Chambersburg 

b 

3,203 

2,890 

96.3 

3.6 

.1 

.05 

18 

Charleroi 

b 

3,062 

2,757 

95.8 

4.1 

.05 

.02 

25 

Cheltenham* 

t 

3,248 

2,807 

92.9 

7.0 

.1 

.05 

84 

Clalrton 

c 

4,428 

4,064 

96.1 

3.6 

.3 

.08 

43 

Clearf le Id 

b 

2,728 

2,492 

95.4 

4.5 

.1 

.08 

51 

Coal* 

t 

3,985 

3,626 

96.1 

3.8 

.1 

.11 

23 

Coatesville 

0 

3,570 

3,130 

93.1 

6.5 

.4 

.16 

101 

Collingdale 

b 

1,520 

1,358 

93.9 

5.9 

.1 

.07 

84 

Columbia 

b 

2,066 

1,870 

96.4 

3.5 

.1 

.06 

23 

Connellsvllle 

c 

3,282 

2,919 

95.0 

4.7 

.3 

.09 

64 

Conshohocken 

b 

1,939 

1,727 

94.5 

5.4 

.1 

.1 

45 

Corry 

0 

1,532 

1,341 

•94.1 

5.8 

.03 

.03 

61 

Craf ton* 

b 

1,251 

1,054 

95.1 

4.9 

.05 

.03 

80 

Darby* 

b 

2,048 

1,708 

93.9 

6.0 

.1 

.10 

186 

Deny  t (Dauphin) 

2,036 

1,900 

95.8 

4.0 

.2 

.04 

79 

Dickson  City 

b 

2,476 

2,163 

91.9 

7.9 

.2 

.21 

68 

Donora 

b 

3,605 

3,244 

97.0 

2.9 

.1 

.06 

57 

Dormont* 

b 

2,555 

2,017 

94.5 

5.5 

.01 

.01 

103 

•Indicates  that  kindergarten  pupils  are  included  in  suoh  districts. 
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TABLE  2.  NET  ENROLICNT  OF  PUPILS,  AVERAGE  DAILY  ATTENDANCE,  PERCENT  OF  DAYS  ATPENDED  AND 
THE  EXTENT  TO  WHICH  THE  PROVISION  OF  THE  ATTENDANCE  UW  WERE  ENFORCED  IN  SCHOOL 
DISTRICTS  UNDER  THE  SUPERVISION  OF  DISTRICT  SUPERINTENDENTS,  1936-1937  (CONTINUED) 


Percent  of  Days  Belonged 

Tardy  Cases 

Net 

Average 

Absent 

per  100 

School 

District 

Enrol- 

ment 

Daily  ' 

Attendance 

Attended 

Excused 

Absence 

Unexou  sed 

Absence 

Unlawful 

Absence 

pupils  in 

A • D • A • 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

Third  Class 

DuBois 

0 

2,587 

2,362 

95.2 

4.7 

.1 

.02 

40 

Dunbar 

t 

2,610 

2,326 

95.2 

4.7 

.1 

.07 

26 

DTinmore 

b 

5,209 

4,811 

94.3 

5.6 

.1 

.06 

53 

Duquesne 

e 

4,857 

4,438 

95.9 

4,0 

.1 

.06 

27 

East  Pittsburgh  b 

1,209 

1,066 

94.5 

5.3 

.2 

.10 

113 

Ellwood  City 

b 

3,935 

3,638 

95.8 

4.0 

.2 

.05 

68 

Esau  8 

b 

1,514 

1,449 

96.2 

3.6 

.2 

.12 

20 

Eina 

b 

l,6ii 

1,396 

94.7 

5.2 

.1 

.08 

159 

Exeter 

b 

1,322 

1,167 

93.5 

6.5 

.00 

.00 

8 

Farr  el  1 

b 

3,776 

3,520 

96.7 

3.3 

.00 

.01 

22 

Fell 

t 

1,646 

1,506 

95.4 

4,4 

.2 

.17 

31 

Ford  City 

b 

1,653 

1,508 

96.7 

3.2 

.06 

.01 

49 

Forest  City 

b 

1,453 

1,346 

96.6 

3.4 

.01 

.01 

72 

Franklin 

c 

2,337 

1,991 

95.9 

4.0 

.1 

.02 

62 

Gettysburg 

b 

1,333 

1,199 

95.8 

4,0 

.2 

.05 

58 

Greensburg 

0 

4,129 

3,620 

95.0 

4.9 

.1 

.05 

46 

Greenville 

b 

1,911 

1,689 

95.8 

3.8 

.4 

.07 

55 

Grove  City 

b 

1,773 

1,619 

96.0 

3.9 

.1 

.04 

48 

Hanover 

b 

2,497 

2,249 

95.4 

4.4 

.2 

.06 

65 

Have  rf ord 

t 

4,014 

3,549 

93.8 

6.0 

.2 

.08 

79 

Hazle 

t 

3,006 

2,708 

95.0 

4.9 

.1 

.09 

27 

Holl Idaysburg 

b 

1,612 

1,449 

94.8 

4.9 

.3 

.00 

105 

Homestead 

b 

3,497 

3,007 

94.1 

5.7 

.2 

.14 

75 

Honesdale  (Union) 

1,159 

1,026 

93.3 

6.7 

.01 

.00 

100 

Huntingdon 

b 

1,806 

1,639 

95.4 

4.6 

.03 

.03 

69 

Indiana* 

b 

2,608 

2,285 

93.8 

6.0 

.2 

.05 

76 

Jeannette 

b 

3,801 

3,425 

95.1 

4.8 

.1 

.05 

64 

Kane 

b 

1,369 

1,178 

95.0 

4.9 

.1 

.09 

69 

Kingston 

b 

4,481 

4,019 

95.0 

5.0 

.02 

.02 

51 

Kittanning 

b 

2,296 

2,013 

94.3 

5.5 

.2 

.18 

47 

Lansdal  e 

b 

1,896 

1,673 

' 95.2 

4.6 

.1 

.08 

91 

Lansdowne* 

b 

1,950 

1,679 

92.8 

7.2 

.03 

.02  , 

169 

Lansford* 

b 

1,380 

1,276 

95.8 

4.2 

.01 

.01 

17 

Latrohe 

b 

2,456 

2,209 

96.0 

4.0 

.03 

.02 

36 

Lebemon 

0 

4,879 

4,352 

94.3 

5.6 

.1 

.01 

3 

Lehl^ton 

b 

1,610 

1,473 

95.8 

4.2 

.05 

.03 

64 

Levistown 

b 

3,132 

2,783 

95.5 

4.4 

.1 

.03 

35 

Look  Haven* 

0 

2,746 

2,438 

94.9 

4.7 

.4 

.14 

77 

MEhanoy  City 

b 

2,115 

1,689 

96.5 

3.0 

.5 

.51 

44 

Uahanoy 

t 

1,379 

1,248 

93.9 

6.0 

.1 

.10 

14 

liauoh  Chtmk 

t 

1,753 

1,650 

95.1 

4.6 

.3 

.17 

54 

UoKees  Rooks 

b 

2,807 

2,321 

94.0 

6.0 

.04 

.04 

25 

Ueadvllle 

0 

3,668 

3,101 

95.4 

4.5 

.1 

.02 

75 

*Indioates  "that  kindergarten  pupils  are  Included  in  sToch  districts. 
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TABLE  2.  NET  ENROLMENT  OF  PUPILS,  AVERAGE  DAILY  ATTENDANCE,  PERCENT  OP  DAYS  ATTENDED  AND 
THE  EXTENT  TO  WHICH  THE  PROVISION  OF  THE  ATTENDANCE  LAW  WERE  ENFORCED  IN  SCHOOL 
DISTRICTS  UNDER  THE  SUPERVISION  OF  DISTRICT  SUPERINTENDENTS,  1936-1937  (CONTINUED) 


— 

School 

District 

Not 

Enrol- 

ment 

Average 

Daily 

Attendance 

Percent  of  Dayc  Belonged 

Tardy  Cases 
per  100 
Pupils  in 

A. D.A* 

Attended 

Absent 

Excused 

Absence 

Unexcused 

Absence 

Unlawful 

Absence 

1 

2 

3. 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

Third  Class 

Mechanic  sburg 

b 

1,478 

1,351 

96.1 

3.7 

.2 

.00 

99 

Middle tewn 

b 

1,543 

1,413 

96.0 

3.7 

.2 

.10 

89 

Midland* 

b 

1,673 

1,523 

95.3 

4.7 

.04 

.03 

30 

Miltm 

b 

2,070 

1,876 

96.0 

3.9 

.1 

.05 

36 

Mine rsvl lie 

b 

1,534 

1,423 

96.1 

3.7 

.1 

.11 

48 

Menessen 

e 

5,049 

4,580 

95.0 

4.7 

.3 

.18 

42 

Monengahela 

0 

2,443 

2,181 

95.1 

4.9 

.04 

.03 

84 

Mt,  Carmel 

b 

3,065 

2,817 

96.0 

4.0 

.04 

.03 

111 

Mt.  Carmel* 

t 

1,548 

1,434 

95.6 

4.4 

.03 

.03 

- 

Mt.  Lebanon* 

t 

3,934 

3,190 

93.8 

5.9 

.3 

.15 

97 

Mt.  Pleasant 

b 

1,252 

1,156 

95.8 

4.1 

.04 

.03 

65 

Mt.  Pleasant 

t 

2,705 

2,395 

94.6 

5.2 

.1 

.03 

26 

Muhlenbe  rg 

t 

2,215 

1,939 

94  v4 

5.5 

.1 

.06 

53 

Munhall 

b 

2,862 

2,592 

93.8 

6.1 

.1 

.04 

53 

Nantiooke 

0 

5,294 

4,840 

96.0 

4.0 

.02 

.02 

19 

Nanly-Glo 

b 

1,436 

1,280 

95.0 

4*8 

.2 

.20 

82 

New  Brighton 

b 

2,282 

2,029 

95.4 

4.5 

.1 

.03 

28 

New  Kensington 

0 

5,519 

4,851 

94.4 

5.4 

.2 

.10 

48 

Newport* 

t 

2,670 

2,456 

95.8 

4.1 

.1 

.06 

17 

North  Braddook 

b 

3,863 

3,534 

95.3 

4.7 

.03 

.03 

52 

Northampton 

b 

2,144 

1,924 

95.6 

4.1 

.3 

.26 

57 

Oakmont 

b 

1,571 

1,365 

94.1 

5.7 

.1 

.05 

79 

Oil  City 

0 

4,470 

3,955 

95.0 

4.9 

.1 

•06 

44 

Old  Forge 

b 

3,002 

2,639 

92.4 

7.5 

.03 

.03 

5 

Olyphant 

b 

2,114 

1,932 

96.0 

4.0 

.01 

.01 

11 

PaRmerton* 

b 

2,094 

1,919 

96.3 

3.5 

.2 

.09 

41 

Phoenlxville 

b 

2,291 

2,063 

95.7 

4.2 

.1 

.09 

113 

Pittston 

c 

3,982 

3,670 

96.0 

3.9 

.0  2 

.01 

10 

Plymouih 

b 

3,539 

3,292 

96.4 

3.6 

.03 

.01 

32 

Potts town 

b 

4,070 

3,687 

95.1 

4.8 

.1 

.04 

90 

Pottsvllle 

e 

4,537 

4,073 

94.8 

4.9 

.3 

.12 

62 

Punxsutawney 

b 

2,288 

2,036 

95.7 

4.2 

.1 

.04 

54 

Radnor* 

t 

2,022 

1,666 

92.2 

7.7 

.1 

.06 

162 

Rankin* 

b 

1,991 

1,768 

95.5 

4.4 

.1 

.06 

62 

Ridgeway 

b 

1,338 

1,221 

95.6 

4.2 

.2 

.10 

16 

Rochester 

b 

1,815 

1,550 

93.2 

6.8 

.05 

.01 

28 

Rostraver 

t 

2,376 

2^082 

94,2 

5.7 

.1 

.04 

25 

St.Clair 

b 

1,598 

1,466 

96.0 

4.0 

.1 

.09 

14 

Sayre 

b 

1,721 

1,522 

95.1 

4.6 

.3 

.07 

73 

Soottdale 

b 

1,871 

1,639 

95.3 

4.4 

.02 

.04 

54 

Shamokln 

b 

3,467 

3,128 

95.8 

4.1 

.1 

.09 

16 

Sharon 

e 

5,362 

4,864 

96.8 

3.1 

• 1 

.02 

11 

Shenandoah 

b 

3,653 

3,239 

95.2 

4.6 

.2 

.20 

42 

•Indicates  Ihat  kinderg^ten  pupils  are  included  in  such  districts. 
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TABLE  2.  NET  ENROLMENT  OP  PUPILS,  AVERAGE  DAILY  ATTENDANCE,  PERCENT  OP  DAYS  ATTENDED  AND 
THE  EXTENT  TO  WHICH  THE  PROVISION  OP  THE  ATTENDANCE  LAI  WSRE  ENPORCED  IN  SCHOOL 
DISTRICTS  UNDER  THE  SUPERVISION  OF  DISTRICT  SUPERINTENDENTS ,1936-1937  (CONCLUDED) 


School 

Dls  triot 

Net 

Enrol- 

ment 

Average  • 
Dally 

Attendance 

Percent  of 

Days  Belonged 

Tardy  Cases 
per  100 
Pupils  In 

A.D.A. 

Attended 

Absent 

Excused 

Absence 

Unexeused 

Absence 

Unlawful 

Absence 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

Third  Class 

Springfield 

t 

961 

846 

93.2 

6.6 

.2 

.09 

61 

Steslton 

b 

2,528 

2,308 

96.5 

3.4 

.1 

.05 

8 

Summit  Hill* 

b 

1,187 

1,104 

95.7 

4.1 

.2 

.08 

22 

Suabury 

0 

3,469 

3,200 

96.7 

3.1 

.2 

.06 

67  • 

Svlssvale 

b 

3,035 

2,730 

95.6 

4.3 

.1 

.06 

88 

Tamaqua 

b 

2,600 

2,407 

96.1 

3.8 

.1 

.04 

92 

Tarentum 

b 

2,054 

1,858 

95.3 

4.7 

.03 

.01 

58 

Tsylor 

b 

2,463 

2,216 

93.2 

6.6 

.2 

.19 

- 

TTiroop 

b 

2,247 

2,002 

93.7 

5.6 

.7 

.69 

1 

Tltusvl He • 

0 

1,656 

1,417 

93.3 

6.4 

.3 

.10 

179 

Tredyffrin*  (joint 

991 

882 

94.1 

5.8 

.1 

.11 

21 

Tyrone 

b 

2,273 

2,055 

95.3 

4.5 

.2 

.19 

115 

Unlontovn 

0 

5,024 

4,461 

95.0 

5.0 

.06 

.03 

39 

Upper  Merlon 

t 

1,319 

1,140 

94.0 

5.9 

.1 

.09 

45 

Vandergrlft 

b 

3,252 

2,972 

95.8 

4.1 

.1 

.04 

36 

Warren 

b 

3,413 

3,071 

95.9 

4.1 

.03 

• 02 

54 

Washington 

0 

5,820 

4,975 

94.4 

5.5 

.1 

.04 

58 

Waynesboro 

b 

2.103 

1,895 

94.3 

5.6 

.1 

.06 

42 

West  Chester 

b 

2,515 

2,214 

95.2 

4.7 

.1 

.11 

73 

West  Hahanoy 

t 

1,658 

1,5^ 

98.0 

2.0 

.00 

• 00 

10 

West  Plttston 

b 

1,892 

1,705 

96.3 

3.6 

.1 

.03 

32 

Whitehall 

t 

2,416 

2,169 

95.4 

4.4 

.2 

.16 

21 

Wilkins burg* 

b 

5,642 

5,196 

93.4 

6.3 

.1 

•04 

34 

Wilson 

b 

1,769 

1,584 

95.2 

4.7 

.1 

.02 

72 

Wlndber 

b 

2,768 

2,594 

96.6 

3.3 

.02 

.02 

38 

W inton 

b 

1,931 

1,734 

91.2 

8.2 

.6 

.54 

12 

Yeadon* 

b 

1,729 

1,045 

93.9 

6.1 

.04 

.00 

74 

TABLE  3.  NET  ENROLMENT  OP  PUPILS,  AVERAGE  DAILY  ATTENDANCE,  PERCENT  OP  DAYS  ATTENDED  AND 
THE  EXTENT  TO  WHICH  THE  PROVISIONS  OF  THE  ATTENDANCE  UW  WERE  ENFORCED  IN  SCHOOL 
DISTRICTS  UNDER  THE  SUPERVISION  OP  COUNTY  SUPERINTENDENTS,  1936-1937. 


Cowity  ' 

Net 

Enrol-  ' 

ment  ’ 

Average 

Dally 

Attendance 

Percent  of  Days  Belonged 

Tmrdy  Cases 
per  100 
Pupils  In 

A.  D«  A • 

Attended  ' 

Absent 

Excused 

Absaioe 

Unexeused 

Absence 

Unlawful 

Absence 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

Total 

899,867 

789,597 

94.1 

5.7 

.2 

.1 

56 

Adams 

6,288 

5,378 

91.9 

7.7 

.4 

.3 

70 

AUa^miy  * 

81,601 

71,783 

94.2 

5.7 

.1 

.07 

52 

Armstrong 

16,071 

14,128 

93.4 

6.4 

.2 

.08 

45 

kindergarten  pupils  are  Included  In  such  districts. 
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TABLE  3.  NET  ENROLMENT  OF  PUPILS,  AVERAGE  DAILY  ATTENDANCE,  PERCENT  OF  DAYS  ATTENDED  AND 
THE  EXTENT  TO  ^-SHICH  THE  PROVISIONS  OF  THE  ATTENDANCE  UW  WERE  ENFORCED  IN  SfflOOL 
DISTRICTS  UNDER  THE  SUPERVISION  CP  COUNTY  SUPERINTENDENTS,  1936-1337.  (CONTINUED) 


County 

Percent  of  Days  Belonged 

Tairdy  Cases 
per  100 
Pupils  in 

A. D. A. 

Net 

Enrol- 

ment 

Average 

Daily 

Attendance 

Attended 

Absent  ’ 

Excused 

Absence 

Unexeusad 

Absence 

Unlawful 

Absence 

1 

2 

3. 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

Beaver* 

12,890 

11,121 

93.8 

6.1 

.1 

.08 

65 

Bedford 

10,264 

8,894 

92.3 

7.4 

.3 

.2 

69 

Berks* 

25,117 

22,392 

94.9 

4.9 

.2 

.1 

41 

Blair 

10,345 

8,987 

92.8 

7.0 

.2 

.1 

41 

Bradfo  rd* 

9,741 

8,431 

94,0 

5.8 

.2 

.09 

100 

Bucks* 

18,844 

16,461 

95.6 

5.4 

.2 

.1 

119 

Butler* 

14,066 

12,207 

93.3 

6.5 

.2 

.1 

64 

Cambria* 

35,070 

31,212 

94.9 

4.9 

.2 

.1 

35 

Cameron 

1,413 

1,241 

94.7 

5.1 

.2 

.1 

122 

Carbon* 

5,504 

4,988 

95.2 

4,  6 

.2 

.1 

22 

Centre 

11,968 

10,496 

94.0 

5.8 

.2 

.1 

76 

Chester* 

17,889 

15,257 

93.7 

6.1 

.2 

.1 

80 

Clarion 

9,116 

7,867 

93.3 

6.6 

.1 

.05 

38 

Clearfield 

17,940 

15,870 

93.6 

6.2 

.2 

.1 

41 

Clinton* 

5,422 

4,421 

94.0 

5.7 

.3 

.2 

60 

Columbia* 

8,639 

7,542 

94.9 

4.9 

.2 

.1 

89 

Crawford 

9,034 

7,844 

94.0 

5.7 

.3 

.1 

97 

Cumberland 

11,805 

10,376 

94.0 

5.7 

.3 

.2 

70 

Dauphin* 

12,740 

11,450 

95.0 

4.7 

.3 

.1 

54 

Delaware* 

21,179 

18,383 

93.8 

6.1 

.1 

.05 

121 

Elk 

5,271 

4,726 

94.1 

5.8 

.1 

.06 

34 

Erie* 

12,934 

11,187 

94.5 

5.3 

.2 

.1 

99 

Fayette 

41,063 

36,170 

94.5 

5.4 

.1 

.09 

30 

Forest 

1,311 

1,148 

93.8 

5.9 

.3 

.1 

81 

Franklin 

9,221 

8,112 

92.6 

6.9 

.5 

.3 

68 

Fulton 

2,421 

2,014 

90.1 

9.3 

.6 

.4 

60 

Greene 

11,490 

10,053 

93.8 

6.1 

.1 

.09 

54 

Huntingdon 

8,221 

7,115 

92.6 

7.1 

.3 

.2 

50 

Indiana* 

19,143 

16,063 

93.0 

6.8 

.2 

.1 

43 

Jefferson 

11,023 

9,786 

94el 

5.7 

.2 

.06 

63 

Juniata 

3,625 

3,165 

91.6 

7.9 

.5 

.3 

117 

Lackawanna* 

8,830 

7,726 

93.5 

6.3 

.2 

.1 

64 

Lancaster* 

28,210 

24,901 

94.1 

5.7 

.2 

.1 

39 

Lawre  no  e 

9,428 

8,355 

94.3 

5.6 

.1 

.08 

29 

Lebanon 

9,293 

8,274 

95.1 

4.7 

.2 

.1 

30 

Lehi^ 

10,059 

8,975 

95.1 

4.8 

.1 

.09 

18 

Luz  e rne 

47,022 

42,304 

94.4 

5.5 

.1 

.06 

46 

Lycoming 

10,647 

9,259 

94.7 

5.1 

.2 

.1 

36 

McKean 

7,377 

6,453 

94.6 

5.3 

.1 

.06 

29 

Me  njer 

10,863 

9,489 

95.1 

4.7 

.2 

.1 

42 

Mifflin 

7,121 

6,157 

93.4 

6.3 

.3 

.2 

41 

Monroe* 

6,486 

5,653 

94.2 

5.6 

.2 

.08 

Montgomery* 

20,675 

18,017 

94.4 

5.4 

.2 

.1 

75 

Mon  to  ur 

2,557 

2,277 

94.4 

5.4 

.2 

.1 

178 

Northampton 

13,171 

11,673 

95.0 

4.9 

.1 

.1 

25 

* Indicates  that  kindergarten  pupils  are  included  in  such  districts. 
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The  net  enrolment  of  pupils  is  defined  to 
be  the  number  of  different  pupils  enrolled  in  a school 
less  the  number  of  such  pupils  received  by  transfer  from 
other  sdiools  within  the  State.  Viherever  kinde rgarttai 
pupils  are  a part  of  the  organization  the  number  of  such 
is  included  with  ihe  district  total.  Such  districts 
and  counties  are  indicated  wiih  an  asterisk. 

Column  3 0^"  'the  table  records  the  average 


detaralning  school  costs.  Its  one  Inherent  weakness 
for  complete  child  accounting  purposes  is  the  fact  that 
it  does  not  tell  how  many  children  have  attended  regu- 
larly and  how  many  have  unfavorable  absentee  records. 

It  merely  shows  in  one  number  the  attendance  of  all 
pupils. 

Columns  four  to  seven  inclusive  ^ow  the 
relative  percent  of  pupils  In  attendance  ar  1 those  ab- 


ittendance  each  day  during  the  school  term.  It  is  a 
/ery  significant  figare  which  provides  a measire  not 
>nly  for  certain  phases  of  school  attendance  but  has 


sent,  together  with  1he  t^'pes  of  absence  reported.  It 
should  be  noted  tlat  the  first  three  columns  in  ihe 
group  should  give  a total  of  100  percent,  and  that  the 


(Orae  to  be  regarded  as  a hi^ly  satisfactory  unit  for  figures  on  unlawful  absence  merely  show  what  part  of 


TABLE  3.  NET  ENROLMENT  OF  PUPILS,  AVERAGE  DAILY  ATTENDANCE,  PERCENT  OP  DAYS  ATTENDED  AM) 
THE  EXTENT  TO  WHICH  THE  PROVISIONS  OP  THE  ATTENDANCE  UW  WERE  ENFORCED  IN  SCHOOL 
DISTRICTS  UNDER  THE  SUPERVISION  CP  CuUNTY  SUPERINTENDENTS,  V)'^b-V)y],  (CONCLUDED) 


County 

Net 

Enrol- 

ment 

Ave rage 

Daily 

Attendance 

Percent  of  Dqys  Belonged 

Tardy  Cases 

per  100 

Pupils  in 

«• . D . A • 

Attended 

Absent 

Excused 

Absenc  e 

Unexoused 

Absence 

Unlav/ful 

Absai  oe 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

Northumber land* 

9,393 

8,354 

94.5 

5.3 

.2 

.1 

33 

Perry 

5,586 

4,869 

93.6 

6.2 

.2 

.1 

52 

Pike 

1,350 

1,189 

93.8 

5.9 

.3 

.1 

33 

Potter 

4,407 

3,686 

93.8 

5.9 

.3 

.09 

118 

Schuylkill* 

27,858 

25,355 

95.3 

4.6 

.1 

.1 

28 

Snyder 

4,338 

3,772 

93.8 

5.9 

.3 

.2 

77 

Somerset* 

19,414 

16,806 

93.4 

6.3 

.3 

0 

• 4. 

80 

Sullivan 

1,794 

1,570 

94.1 

5.2 

.7 

.2 

70 

Susquehanna 

6,740 

5,840 

93.8 

6.0 

.2 

.1 

68 

Tioga* 

8,021 

6,912 

93.5 

6,2 

.3 

.2 

99 

Union 

3,914 

3,394 

94.3 

5.5 

.2 

.1 

68 

Venango 

7,560 

6,497 

93.5 

6.3 

.2 

.1 

41 

Wferren 

5,819 

5,043 

94.1 

5.6 

.3 

.1 

96 

Washington 

32,822 

29,002 

95.5 

4.4 

.1 

.05 

40 

Wayne 

5,383 

4,700 

92.7 

7.1 

.2 

.1 

119 

Westmore land 

39,037 

34,370 

94.0 

5.8 

.2 

.1 

54 

Wyoming 

3,986 

3,376 

93.8 

5.8 

.4 

.1 

50 

York 

22,037 

19,081 

93.5 

6.1 

.4 

.2 

61 

Indicates  that  kindergarten  pupils  are  included  In  such  districts 
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■ttie  unexoused  absences  were  unlawful. 

tricts  of  the  fourih  class  and  al  1 school  districts 

Excused  absaice  Is  ordinarily  understood 

of  the  third  class  not  luider  the  supervision  of  dis- 

to include  cases  Involving  absence  due  to  illness. 

trict  superintendents  of  s<diools.  ' 

quarantine,  death  in  Ihe  immediate  family,  impos- 

The information  given  in  Table  4 makes  com- 

sible roads,  Inclement  weather,  and  out  on  an  emer- 

parison among  counties  a matter  of  a me  re  ^ance  at 

gency  permit.  Unexcused  absence  covers  oases  of 

tiie  figures.  HO'revar,  this  does  not  tell  ihe  entire 

non-attendance  resulting  from  parental  neglect. 

story.  While  counties  having  a percent  of  attendance 

illegal  employment,  and  truancy. 

reported  in  ihe  low  nineties  are  not  in  an  enviable 

The  nvunber  of  tardy  oases  reported  in 

position  on  ihe  basis  of  desirable  school  attendance 

the  last  column  of  the  table  is  an  effort  to  place 

standards.  It  is  errtirely  possible  tiiat  local  con- 

before the  reader  some  plan  that  will  hd.p  to 

ditions  beyond  control  of  a supervisory  official  are 

picture  this  particular  type  of  illness  in  school 

the  chief  obstacles  in  the  way  of  a satisfactory  pro- 

attendance. The  method  used  was  to  compute  the 

gram  of  child  accounting. 

number  of  tardy  cases  for  each  one  hundred  pupils 

Nine  ooijntles,  namely.  Carbon,  Columbia, 

in  average  daily  attendance.  The  figires  thus  ob- 

Dauphin, Lebanoii,  Lehigli,  Mercer,  Northampton,  Schuyl- 

tained may  be  used  witti  ease  when  comparisons  among 

kill,  and  Washington,  reported  a percent  of  attendance 

districts  are  desired. 

of  ninety-five  and  over,  with  Washington  County  reach- 

Percent of  Attendance  Under 

ing  the  hl^  point  of  9 5 *4  percent. 

County  Supervision 

Thirty-six  of  the  counties  exceeded  the  State 

In  order  that  general  attendance  con- 

average of  93»9  percent. 

ditions  for  those  districts  under  the  supervision 

of  county  superintendents  of  schools  may  be  bettor 

Enrolment  by  Counties 

shown,  Table  4 has  been  prepared.  Since  percent  of 

Recent  legislation  has  given  emphasis  to  the 

attendance  is  a practicable  measure  to  use  for  such 

importance  of  a larger  unit  for  the  administration  of 

purpose,  no  other  type  of  Information  is  included  in 

an  adequate  sohool  program.  Fortunately  statistics 

the  table.  It  will  be  kept  in  mind  that  county  su- 

covering the  field  of  school  attendance  in  ttie  public 

pervision  Includes  Jurisdiction  over  all  school  dls- 

schools  are  available  on  the  basis  of  the  county  as  a 
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TABLE  4.  PERCENT  OP  ATTENDANCE  UNDER 
CeONW  SUPERVISION 


Percent 

Percent 

County 

of 

County 

of 

Attendance 

Attendance 

Average  (Mean) 

94.3 

Juniata 

91.6 

Adajns 

92,0 

Lackawanna 

93.5 

Allegheny 

94.2 

Lancaster 

94.1 

Armstrong 

93.4 

Lawrence 

94.3 

Beave  r 

93.8 

Lebanon 

95.1 

Bedford 

92.3 

Lehl{^ 

95.1 

Berks 

94.9 

Lu  ze  me 

94.4 

Blair 

92.8 

Lycoming 

94.7 

Bradford 

94.0 

McKean 

94.6 

Bucks 

94.4 

Mercer 

95.1 

Butl er 

93.3 

Mifflin 

93.4 

Cambria 

94.8 

Monroe 

94.2 

CaiTE  ron 

94.7 

Montgomery 

94.4 

Carbon 

95.2 

Montour 

94.4 

Centre 

94.0 

HorUiampton 

95.0 

Che  ster 

93.6 

No  rthumbs  rland 

94.4 

Cladon 

93.3 

Perry 

93.6 

Clearfield 

93.6 

Pike 

93.8 

Clinton 

94.0 

Potter 

93.8 

Columbia 

95.0 

Schuylkill 

95.3 

Crawford 

94.0 

Snyder 

93.8 

Cumber  land 

94.0 

Somerset 

93.4 

Dauphin 

95.0 

Sullivan 

94.1 

Delaware 

93. s 

Susquehanna 

93.8 

Elk 

94.1 

Tioga 

93.5 

Erie 

94.5 

Uni  on 

94.3 

Fayette 

94.5 

Venango 

93.5 

Forest 

93.7 

Warren 

94.1 

Prankl in 

92.6 

Washington 

95.4 

Pulton 

90.1 

Wayne 

92.7 

Greene 

93.8 

Westmorel3,nd 

94.0 

Hrintingdon 

92.6 

Wyoming 

93.8 

E 

Indiana 

93.0 

York 

93-5 

1 

Jefferson 

94,1 

H; 

1 } 

• 

■1 
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whole  as  well  as  by  the  minor  civil  sub-divisions 
known  as  school  districts.  Table  4 has  according- 
ly been  organized  to  inclule  net  enrolments  of 
pupils  by  oonnties  and  by  organization  within  the 
system  in  to  kindergarten,  elementary,  and  second- 
ary school  divisions.  The  information  thus  dis- 
tributed will  provide  a convenient  source  of  refer- 
ence for  basic  naterial  in  connection  with  the 
promotion  of  special  studies  associated  with  the 


county  as  a xmit.  A column  has  been  Included  to  di 
the  percent  of  pupils  in  each  oouniy  who  are  enroll 
in  public  secondary  schools. 

The  distribution  of  pupils  shows  that  1.8 
percent  were  in  the  kindergarten,  66.0  peromt  in  t 
elementary  school,  while  32.2  percent  were  elassifi 
as  members  of  public  secondary  sdiools.  This  means 
that  Pennsylvania  has  almost  reached  Hie  point  idien 
one  in  each  three  pupils  in  ihe  public  schools  is 


TABLE  5.  NET  ENROLliENT  BY  COUNTIES  AiT)  ORGANIZATION 

1936-1937 


Enrolment 


County 

Total 

Kindergctrten 

Elementary 

Secondary 

Percent 

Secondary 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

Total 

1,982,650 

36,749 

1,307,647 

638,254 

32.2 

Adam  s 

7,621 

- 

6,171 

1,450 

19.0 

Allegheny 

262,511 

10,537 

157,005 

94,969 

36.2 

Armstrong 

20,020 

- 

194,998 

5,022 

25.0 

Beaver 

36,033 

236 

23,586 

12,211 

33.9 

Bedford 

10,264 

- 

7,803 

2,461 

24,  0 

Berks 

46,163 

917 

29,360 

15,886 

34.4 

Blair 

31,013 

- 

19,712 

11,301 

36,4 

Bradford 

11,462 

77 

8,050 

3,335 

29.1 

Bucks 

20,158 

54 

14,720 

5,384 

26,7 

Butler 

19,820 

22 

14,679 

5,119 

25.8 

Cambria 

51,066 

96B 

35,511 

14,587 

28.6 

Cam  eron 

1,413 

- 

92i 

492 

34,8 

Carbon 

13,528 

270 

8,127 

5,131 

38.0 

Centre 

11,968 

- 

8,867 

3,101 

26.0 

Chester 

27,256 

22 

18,484 

8,750 

32.1 

Clarion 

9,116 

- 

6,775 

2,341 

25.7 

Clearfi  aid 

23,255 

- 

17,818 

5,437 

23.4 

Clinton 

7,734 

54 

5,530 

2,150 

27.8 

Columbia 

11,953 

35 

8,215 

3,703 

31. c 

Crawfbrd 

14,358 

68 

10,097 

4,193 

29.2 

Cumberland 

16,310 

16 

10,960 

5,334 

32.7 

Dauphin 

32,499 

66 

20,146 

12,247 

37.7 

Delaware 

54,131 

1,262 

31,637 

21,232 

39.2 

Elk 

6,609 

- 

4,668 

1,941 

29.4 

Erie 

35,164 

1,509 

20,141 

13,514 

38.4 

Fayette 

51,979 

- 

38,374 

13,605 

26.2 

Forest 

1,311 

- 

949 

362 

27.6 
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TABLE  net  enrolment  BY  COUNTIES  AND  ORGANIZATION 
1936-1937  (CONCLUDED) 


Enrolment 


County 

Total 

Kindergarten 

Elementary 

Secondary  ' 

Pe  roent 

Secondary 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

Franklin 

14,527 

11,634 

2,893 

20,0 

Pulton 

2,421 

- 

1,921 

500 

20.6 

Greene 

11,490 

- 

9,619 

1,871 

16.3 

Huntingdon 

10,027 

- 

7,498 

2,529 

25.2 

Indiana 

21,403 

109 

16,191 

5,103 

23,8 

Jefferson 

13,311 

- 

9,707 

3,604 

27.1 

Juniata 

3,625 

- 

3,055 

570 

15.7 

Laokawanna 

64,795 

1,293 

44,145 

19,357 

29.' 

Lanoaster 

40,843 

365 

29,047 

11,431 

28.0 

Lawrenoe 

24,473 

- 

15,033 

9,440 

38.6 

Lebanon 

14,172 

- 

9,698 

4,474 

31.6 

Lehigh 

31,117 

29 

19,342 

11,746 

37.7 

Luzorne 

100,378 

597 

66,257 

33,524 

33.4 

Lyoomlng 

19,627 

- 

12,673 

6,954 

35.4 

MoKean 

12,408 

- 

8,499 

3,909 

31.5 

Meroer 

23,685 

- 

16,621 

7,064 

29.8 

Mifflin 

10,253 

- 

7,763 

2,490 

24.3 

Monroe 

6,486 

46 

4,190 

2,250 

34.7 

Montgomery 

52,210 

657 

32,122 

19,431 

37.2 

Montour 

2,557 

- 

1,936 

621 

24.3 

Northampton 

36,863 

•• 

23,574 

13,289 

36.0 

Northumberland 

26,997 

106 

19,357 

7,534 

28.0 

Perry 

5,586 

- 

4,293 

1,293 

23.1 

Philadelphia 

299,203 

17,226 

176,514 

105,463 

35.2 

Pike 

1,350 

- 

949 

401 

29.7 

Potter 

4,407 

- 

3,733 

674 

15.3 

SehMylkill 

48,255 

34 

32,457 

15,764 

32.7 

Snyder 

4,338 

- 

3,477 

861 

19.8 

Somerset 

22,182 

59 

17,337 

4,787 

21.6 

Sullivan 

1,794 

- 

1,311 

483 

27.0 

Susquehanna 

8,193 

- 

6,212 

1,981 

24.2 

Tioga 

8,021 

28 

5,443 

2,545 

31.7 

Union 

3,914 

- 

3,100 

814 

20.8 

Venango 

14,267 

9,567 

4,700 

33.0 

Warren 

9,232 

- 

6,688 

2,544 

27^5 

Washington 

53,513 

25 

39,212 

14,276 

26.7 

Wayne 

6,542 

- 

5,041 

1,501 

23.0 

Westmoreland 

74,027 

- 

50,729 

23,298 

31.5 

Wyoming 

3,986 

- 

2,779 

1,207 

30.3 

York 

35,434 

•• 

25,614 

9,820 

27.7 

I 

I 
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SUGGESTIVE  RESEARCH  TITLES 
PERTAINING  TO  EDUCATION 
IN  PEWJSYLVANIA 

FOREWORD 

The  future  educational  program  of  any  state  requires  careful  planning  augmented  ty  sound  research 
studies  which  are  of  value  in  planning  educational  policies.  The  various  graduate  schools  located  in 
Pennsylvania  have  always  cooperated  with  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction  in  carrying  on  research  work 
benefiting  education  in  Pennsylvania.  In  Ihe  past  this  program  has  not  been  fully  coordinated  in  any  one 
agency  but  titles  were  rather  suggested  by  individual  members  of  the  Department.  In  order  to  prevent 
duplication  of  effort  the  present  policy  is  to  publish  research  titles  suggested  by  members  of  the  Department 
through  the  "Research  Sex>vlce  in  Education."  The  present  Circular  No*  8 entitled,  "Suggestive  Research  Titles 
Pertaining  to  Education  in  Pennsylvania,"  is  a ocmpilatlon  of  titles  which  have  been  assembled  by  various 
members  of  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction  during  recent  years. 

This  particular  service  represents  one  phase  of  the  cooperative  research  service  being  canried  on 
in  connection  with  the  various  graduate  schools  and  research  groups  of  the  State.  It  is  the  desire  of  the 
Department  of  Public  Instruction  to  issue  this  particular  type  of  circular  annually  with  additional  titles 
suggested  throughout  the  year  and  ein  annotation  of  any  of  the  studies  completed  that  are  suggested  in  this 
particular  circular  indicating  the  name  of  the  individual  conducting  the  study  and  where  it  is  available  for 
examination. 

To  prevent  dvqplicatlon  of  effort  it  is  requested  that  the  Child  Accounting  and  Research  Division  be 
notified  as  soon  as  one  of  the  titles  or  modifications  of  it  has  been  selected  (l)  by  the  graduate  student 
and  approved  by  the  dean  of  the  particular  institution;  or  (2)  by  the  member  of  the  research  organization 
approved  by  its  president.  A suggestive  blank  for  such  purpose  appears  on  Page  2. 

This  circular  has  been  edited  by  the  Child  Accounting  and  Research  Division  under  the  general 
supervision  of  Carl  D*  Mornewaek,  Chief  of  the  Division,  and  Jonas  E.  Wagner,  Adviser  in  Research  and 
Statistics,  with  the  cooperation  of  staff  members  in  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction. 


June,  1338 


LESTER  K.  ADE 

Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction 
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Child  Accounting  and  Research  Division 
Department  of  Public  Instruction 
Harrisburg,  Pennsylvania 


This  is  to  notify  you  that  Research  Title  Number  Entitled 


has  been  accepted  by 
and  approved  by  


* Graduate  Student  or  Uember(s)  of  Research  Organization 

as  a subject  for  a thesis  or 


dissertation  by  the 


*Dean  or  President 


Name  of  Institution  or  Research  Organization 
In  case  tills  title  has  been  modified  in  any  vay  will  you  please  state  it  below. 

Revised  Title 


Signed: 


•Dean  or  President  of  Research  Organization 


'Cross  out  teras  not  applying. 


'Graduate  Student  or  Meraber(s)  of  Research  Organization 
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SUa(SSTITE  RESEARCH  TITLES 

PERTAININO  TO  EDOCATIOH 

IH  PEMRSTL7ANU 

stiidents  and  those  responsible  for  directing  gradth 

ate  study  in  the  field  of  general  sohool  adminlstre 

tlon. 

'^ree  hundred  titles  have  been  compiled 

I INTHODOCTIOH 

and  classified  roughly  aceordlng  to  an  eidaptation  o 

There  Is  a eonstant  demand  on  the  part  of 

oertain  generally  accepted  divisions  in  education 

sohool  offlolals  and  others  engaged  in  graduate  vork 

which  are  used  by  the  United  States  Office  of  Edvma 

for  suggestions  from  the  Department  of  Publio  Instruo- 

tion  in  its  bulletins  on  bibliographies  of  research 

tlon  relative  to  desirable  subjects  and  fields  to  irhloh 

studies  in  education.  No  effort  has  been  made  to 

they  may  direct  oertain  types  of  study  of  a research 

present  an  equal  distribution  of  titles,  nor  has 

oharaoter*  ^le  thought  in  the  minds  of  these  applioants 

there  been  a purpose  in  emphasizing  any  particular 

In  most  eases  is  mainly  a matter  of  guldanoe,  for  It  Is 

subject.  The  relatively  long  lists  in  two  or  threa< 

generally  felt  that  a study  of  the  oharaoter  oontemplated 

instances  are  due  mainly  to  -ttie  apparent  fertility 

Is  more  vorthvhile  if  It  results  in  some  oontrlbution  of 

of  these  fields  to  produce  many  unsolved  problems. 

vide  application  rather  than  if  it  seeks  primarily  to 

It  will  be  noted  that  *^0  majority  of 

meet  mere  degree  requirements. 

titles  apply  directly  to  Penn^lvania  or  may  be  eas 

'Rie  Department  of  Publle  Instruotlon  appreelates 

restricted  to  Pennsylvania  conditions. 

this  Interest  on  the  part  of  the  publle  and  Is  therefore 

The  staff  of  Ihe  Department  has  been  the 

disposed  to  give  whatever  help  is  at  the  eommand  of  the 

chief  source  for  the  furnishing  of  topics  which  hav 

several  offioes.  In  the  past  this  assistanee  has  been 

been  compiled  over  a period  of  several  years.  Supp 

largely  In  the  nature  of  suggestions  from  the  various 

menting  these  are  many  addltims  that  have  been  mad* 

individual  members  of  the  staff.  This  method  served  the 

on  account  of  their  current  Interest  and  appropriate^ 

purpose  In  a limited  may  but  fcilled  to  plaoe  before  the 

ness,  or  have  been  Inspired  through  constant  inqulril 

student  the  rich  field  of  opportunity  for  investigation 

from  the  field. 

that  is  possible  idien  an  attempt  Is  made  to  organize  suoh 

All  titles  are  believed  to  be  of  a thesis 

material  in  a larger  and  more  praetioable  vsy.  Circular 

dissertation  level  and  are  therefore  oommended  to  tl 

No.  8 in  the  series^  "Researoh  Service  in  Education^"  has 

attention  of  students  in  the  graduate  schools  and 

accordingly  been  prepared  to  sake  available  a vide  range 

departments  of  the  various  institutions  of  higher 

of  tepios  that  should  prove  of  Interest  to  graduate 

learning  in  the  Commonvaalth. 
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II  ADULT  EDUCATION 


1.  Persistence  In  evening  school  enrolment* 

2.  An  appraisal  of  correspondence  Instruction  In 
credit  courses  as  shovn  by  subsequent  achieve- 
ment in  resident  stud/  and  tests. 

3*  The  effect  of  community  planning  on  Juvenile 
delinquency  as  evidenced  by  the  organization  of 
I boys'  clubs,  athletic  activities,  and  evening 

schools* 

4*  Case  studies  of  the  background  of  home  and 
oonmunity  environment  of  Juvenile  delinquents 
and  criminals* 

5*  Legislative  provisions  in  the  several  states 
I governing  public  adult  education. 

I 

|6*  Causes  and  outcomes  with  especial  reference  to 
j the  latter  of  withdrawals  from  secondary  schools 
in  Pennsylvania* 

j 

7*  Commiinity  organization  of  social  planning  in 
Pennsylvania* 

8.  Wie  relative  effectiveness  of  university  ex- 
I tension  instruction  in  comparison  with  resident 
study  as  shown  by  records  of  subsequent  achieve- 
ment* 

3*  The  effectiveness  of  Pennsylvania's  prison  reclama- 
tion program  as  shown  by  repeated  offenses  and 
I convictions* 

1.0*  An  analysis  of  ihe  alien  population  of  Pennsylvania 
in  terms  of  elementary  needs  on  the  basis  of  the 
I 1338  census* 

i.l*  The  relative  effectiveness  of  standard  evening 
hi^  school  work  in  comparison  with  regular  day 
i|  high  school  work  as  shown  by  evidence  of  scholastic 
achievement  in  the  fora  of  tests  and  subsequent 
resident  stu(^  in  the  field  of  higher  education. 

1.2*  Techniques  and  holding  power  of  Ihe  federal  forua 

! demonstrations  as  evidenced  by  attendance  in  the 

I 

different  states* 

•3*  Currant  trends  in  leadership  training  and  adult- 
education  services. 

.4*  Existing  plans  for  state  subsidy  of  adult-education 
services* 


13*  Existing  state  regulations  governing  the 
certification  of  adult-education  leaders* 


III  CURRENT  EDUCATIONAL  CONDITIONS 

16*  New  tendencies  in  the  content  of  textbooks  on 
Problems  of  Democracy. 

17*  A study  of  the  trends  of  the  types  of  courses 
pursued  in  secondary  schools,  together  with 
relative  enrolments* 

18.  A study  of  the  qualifications,  training,  and 
experience  of  school  Janitors. 

13*  The  relationship  of  unemployment  to  enrolMnt 
in  public  trade  schools. 

20.  The  elimination  of  sex  division  of  labor  as 
Indloated  in  the  enrolment  of  boys  and  girls 
in  various  occupational  training  groups* 

21*  111  health  as  a factor  In  school  absence. 

22*  Trends  in  hi^  school  offerings  for  the  gen- 
erokl  student* 

23*  Effectiveness  in  the  P*  T.  A*  as  a means  of 
interpreting  schools  to  the  public* 

24*  A study  of  the  background  and  attitudes  of 
the  sixteen-year  old  pupils  returning  to 
school  as  a result  of  the  new  attendance  law* 

25*  A program  for  the  interpretation  of  the  schools 
to  the  public. 

26,  A comparative  stxidy  of  overageness  in  the  pub- 
lic schools,  with  special  reference  to  -the 
upper  six  grades* 

27*  A critical  analysis  of  some  ourrent  orltlolsms 
of  the  public  schools* 

28.  The  Federal  Emergency  Education  Program  in 
Pennsylvania. 

23*  An  appraisal  of  the  contribution  made  by  local 
parent- teacher  organizations,  based  on  a study 
of  the  annual  program  of  activities* 
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IV,  CURPJCULULi  STUDIES 


Agriculture 


30,  Migration  and  occupational  distribution  of 
vocational  agrlcultiiral  students  after  grauiu- 
atlon  from  Pennsylvania  rural  vocational  sec- 
ondary schools, 

31,  The  Pennsylvania  Farm  Show  as  a factor  in  the 
promotion  of  a system  of  instruction  in  agri- 
culture on  the  secondary  school  level. 

Art 

32,  Survey  of  the  present  status  of  art  instruction 
in  the  public  schools  of  Pennsylvania. 

33*  Some  contributions  to  the  field  of  art  eduoatloh 
in  Pennsylvania  made  by  Pennsylvania  artists, 

34,  A study  of  the  extent  to  which  a knowledge  and 
appreciation  of  art  functions  in  adult  life, 

35*  The  development  of  a satisfactory  technique  for 
the  survey  of  art  on  a oounty  unit  basis, 

36,  Comparison  of  supervisor  versus  supervised 
teacher,  teaching  of  art  in  the  elementary 
school. 

Business 

37,  The  devalppment  of  business  education  in  the  pub- 
lic secondary  schools  of  Pennsylvania,  1850-1937* 

38,  An  evaluation  of  the  work  done  by  recent  graduates 
from  the  commercial  currioulums  of  public  secondary 
sohools  in  Pennsylvania, 

33»  The  demand  and  supply  of  business  education  teachers 
in  Pennsylvania, 

40,  The  factors  necessary  to  formulate  en  effective  pro- 
gram of  consumer  education  for  students  of  business 
education, 

41,  Some  criteria  to  determine  the  introduction  of  a 53 

business  education  curriculum  in  a public  secondary 
school. 


|1 


English  ! 

42,  A definition  of  objectives  other  than  the  gram- 
matically correct  that  should  be  contributed  by 
courses  in  oomposition, 

43,  An  effective  speech-arts  program  as  a unifying 
element  in  the  modem  school  curriculum. 

Foreign  Languages 

44,  The  minimum  number  of  years  that  a student  may 
study  a modern  language  with  profit, 

45,  A study  of  some  recent  trends  in  the  teaching 
of  foreign  languages, 

46,  A survey  of  the  eufiount  of  foreign  language  study  I 
offered  by  applicants  for  admission  into  the 
state  teachers  colleges, 

47,  Degree  to  which  students  speak  and  write  foreign 
languages  after  one,  two  and  three  years  of  sec- 
ondary school  study, 

48,  A course  of  study  in  foreign  language  designed  to 
enable  the  student  to  read  rather  than  to  speak 
and  write  the  language, 

49,  Detenninatlon  of  English  gramnar  concepts  pre- 
requisite to  forei^  langueige  study, 

50,  An  investigation  to  determine  whether  or  not  ex- 
tensive or  intensive  reading  is  the  more  effeotiv 
way  to  bring  about  a reading  knowledge  of  Latin, 

Geography 

51,  The  status  of  geograpl^  teaming  on  the  secondary 
school  level, 

52,  The  contribution  of  geograf^y  to  the  diversifica- 
tion of  Industry  in  Pennsylvania, 

Health  and  Physical  Education 

Recent  practices  of  districts  in  encouraging  pre- 
ventive medicine  as  shown  by  toziod  inoculations 
and  use  of  the  tuberculin  test. 
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>4.  A study,  by  oountles,  of  enrolment  In  second, 
third,  and  fourth  olass  districts  with  and 
without  school  nursing  service. 

15.  A study  of  the  progress  of  dental  hygiene  in  the 
public  schools. 

)6.  A comprehensive  program  of  corrective  physical 

education  for  the  elementary  or  secondary  school. 

17.  Survey  of  pupil  hearing  as  shown  by  test  results 
on  the  state-wide  audiometer  testing  program. 

ii8.  A program  for  the  organization  and  promotion  of 
games  with  large  permanent  values  together  with 
a plan  to  take  oare  of  pupils  not  in  oontostlve 
groups. 

Hwne  Eoonomlos 

9.  A oounty  program  of  home  eoonomics  education. 

0.  The  effect  of  federal  legislation  on  the  teeuihlng 
of  home  eoonomlos  In  Penn^lvania  sehools. 

>1.  An  analysis  of  worthy  home  stembershlp  as  applied 

0 

to  students  in  the  public  sehools. 

i2.  The  extent  to  which  hot  lunches  and  cafeteria  ser- 

j vice  are  furnished  in  the  public  sehools  of 
Pennsylvania. 

I 

Industrial  Arts 

Tl  

>3*  A plan  for  a general  Industrial  arts  laboratory. 

4.  A plan  for  cooperation  of  industry  and  the  public 
school  in  industrial  education  for  the  state  of 
Petmsylvanla. 

1 

'3*  An  industrial  arts  program  for  a sohool  district 
which  is  a borough  of  about  30OO  population. 

'6.  Present  status  of  industr*ial  arts  courses  in  'ttie 
public  schools  of  Pennsylvania. 

Uathematies 

' 

7«  The  relative  aohievoment  of  tenth-  and  eleverrttr- 
year  students  in  plane  geometry  In  the  public 
secondary  schools  of  Pennsylvania. 


68.  The  relative  efficiency  of  a course  in  general 
mathematics  and  differentiated  courses  in  arith- 
metic, algebra,  geometry,  and  trigonometry. 

^^lsie 

69.  Trends  in  the  development  of  music  education  in 
Penn  sylvan  la. 

70.  The  development  of  a satisfactory  technique  for 
the  survey  of  muslo  on  a oounty  unit  basis. 

71  • A stud;'  of  the  musical  ability  of  secondary 
sohool  graduates. 

72.  An  evaluation  of  the  facilities  available  for 
the  education  of  teachers  and  supervisors  of 
public  school  music  in  the  institutions  eiocred- 
ited  by  the  State  Council  of  Eduoatlon  for  the 
edics.tion  of  such  persons. 

73*  Methods  of  financing  the  organization  and  support 
of  public  school  bands  in  Pennsylvemla. 

74.  A survey  of  what  children  ar«  learning  musically 
from  the  radio. 

Reading 

75*  The  development  of  a primary  reading  program  for 
the  deaf  on  the  basis  of  a minimal  or  basic 
vocabulary. 

76.  Development  of  reading  materials  for  the  older 
non- reader. 

77*  The  r*elation  between  reading  ability  and  achieve- 
ment of  selected  groups  of  secondary  sohool 
students. 

Safety  Eduoatlwi 

78.  A program  of  safety  education  instruction  for  the 
public  schools  of  Pennsylvania. 

Science 

79»  Degree  to  which  students  develop  generalization 
in  toohnlques  during  the  pursuit  of  laboratory 
study. 
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80.  Present  practice  and  opinion  in  the  teaching  of 
physics  in  the  public  secondary  schools  of 
Pennsylvarila. 

01.  The  relationship  of  students  who  took  a course  in 
general  science  to  success  in  later  courses  in 
science . 

82.  The  rise  and  development  of  nature  education  in  the 
public  schools  of  Pennsylvania. 

83«  An  a{)prai8al  of  the  work  done  in  chemistry  in  the 
first  year  in  college  by  students  who  had  a sec- 
ondary course  in  chemistry  and  by  students  who 
had  no  preparatory  instruction  in  chemistry. 

Social  Studies 

84.  Pennsylvania  history  in  the  public  schools. 

85-  A survey  of  the  content  of  social  studies  courses 
in  light  of  the  State  requirements  and  recommenda- 
tions. 

86.  A scientific  datsnnlnatlon  of  the  significant 
elements  that  may  most  effectively  be  gained  or 
strengthened  through  contacts  with  organizations 
and  participation  in  extra-curricular  activities. 

This  problem  rests  on  the  assumption  that  a great 
amount  of  social  experience  is  obtained  outside 
of  books, 

87.  The  education  needed  by  prospective  and  present 
socleil  studies  teachers  in  general,  special,  and 
professional  fields. 

88.  A suggestive  remedial  program  for  the  handling  of 
pupils  with  unsatisfactory  records  in  the  social 
studies. 

Vocational 

83.  The  broadening  scope  of  vocational  education, 

30.  Some  problems  that  need  solution  as  a preliminary 

to  the  promotion  of  a sound  occupational  preparation. 

Miscellaneous 

31.  Criteria  for  the  revision  of  currioulums  in  the 
state  teachers  colleges. 

32.  A suggested  technique  for  selecting  the  content 
for  a new  or  revised  course  of  study. 


93®  The  present  status  of  curriculum  development. 


34,  The  value  of  the  films  in  the  development  of  | 
attitudes  such  as  the  promotion  of  better  social 
understandings,  interest  in  new  horizons,  etc.  \\ 


V EDUCATIONAL  ADMINISTRATION 


General  y 

35®  A comprehensive  study  of  the  number  of  pupils 
per  teacher  and  classes  per  teacher,  with  the 
thou^t  of  discovering  an  optimum  number  for 
teaching  efficiency.  j 

36.  Suggestive  bases  for  Hie  awarding  of  State 

scholarships.  ] 

37*  The  determination  of  a sound,  state-wide  policy  ] 

to  govern  the  grading  and  promotion  of  public 
school  pipils. 

58,  A study  of  the  migratory  child  of  compulsory 
attendance  age. 

39.  Some  contributions  made  to  education  by  radio. 

100.  Soma  criteria  for  a progr^  of  educational 
planning, 

101.  Visual  aids  and  sensory  techniques  in  classroom 
Instruction  in  the  public  schools  of  Pennsylvania. 

102.  The  social  conposltion  of  members  of  boards  of 

school  directors  in  Pennsylvania. 

103.  An  analysis  of  the  eondltions  bearing  on  the  oases 
of  certain  types  of  problem  children. 

104.  A study  of  Pennsylvania's  system  of  ohll d-aocount- 
ing® 

105.  The  shift  in  so-oalled  eduoatlonal  pioneering  dur®- 

Ing  the  last  half  oentnry. 

106.  A soientifio  study  to  determine,  if  possible,  the  j 
maximum  number  of  pupils  that  may  be  assigned  to  a 
teacher  without  injury  to  the  eduoatlonal  program,  i 

I 

107®  A summary  of  Federal  Projects  completed  for  elemen*| 
tary  and  secondary  schools. 

Rural  Education  , 

■ — ■ I 

108.  Problems  of  toaushers  in  one-teaoher  rural  schools. 
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109.  The  transportation  of  pupils,  with  secial  ref- 
erenee  to  fair  costs  in  conparison  with  results 
in  other  states. 

110.  Criteria  and  steuidards  for  neacurlng  the  efficiency 
of  the  transportation  of  pupils. 

111.  A study  of  the  status  of  pupil  transportation  in 
Pennsylvania. 

112.  A proposed  plan  for  the  reorganization  of  _______ 

County  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  Act  157 
of  the  General  Assembly  of  1937»  together  with  a 
program  of  operation. 

113*  The  rural  school  as  a oonnunity  osnter-status  and 
possibilities  for  service. 

114.  Achievements  in  reading  in  the  rural  schools. 

115.  A survey  of  school  buses  in  Pennsylvania, 

116.  A comparison  of  the  scholastic  achievement  of  rural 
and  non-rural  pupils  based  on  generally  accepted 
standards  of  measurement. 

117.  Pupil  progress  in  one-teacher  rural  schools  as  com- 
pared with  pupil  progress  in  consolidated  schools. 

113.  A study  of  the  persomel  of  the  oounty  boards  of 
school  dlreotors  under  the  provision  of  Act  157» 

119.  A plan  for  rural  recreation, 

Sohool  Finance 

120.  A comparison  of  tuition  charges  as  prescribed  by 
lav  and  by  actual  costs. 

121.  A comparison  of  expenditures  as  indicated  by  the 
budget  and  by  the  Annual  Financial  Report. 

122.  A study  to  determine  the  ratio  of  the  cost  of 
instruction  of  elementaiy  sohool  pupils,  Junior 
high  sohool,  senior  hl^  sohool,  and  four-year  sec- 
ondary school  pupils  in  sohool  districts  of  various 
sizes  and 

123.  A comparison  of  school  costs  in  districts  in  which 
prlriolpals  have  no  clerical  assistance  and  in  dis- 
tricts where  a regular  clerk  is  employed. 

124.  Compulsory  attendance  costs,  including  the  census 
enumeration  and  law  enforoem  nt  activities. 


125.  Expenditures  for  commeneements  of  various 
types  as  .-evealed  by  the  Annual  Flnaneial 
Report, 

126.  Subject  costs  In  secondary  schools  of  varied 
enrolments, 

127 . Profit  and  loss  in  sohool  districts  sis  the  re- 
sult of  tuition  pupils, 

128.  A comparison  of  transportation  costs  in  schools 
districts  operating  their  own  buses  with  dis- 
tricts transporting  children  by  privately  owned 
buses. 

129.  A study  to  determine  the  amount  of  annual  depre- 
ciation Value  of  original  cost  of  sohool  buses. 

130*  Sosje  factors  that  determine  the  most  economical 
type  of  school  transportation  service. 

131.  Additional  transportation  costs  under  the  pro- 
visions of  Act  478  of  the  General  Assembly  of  I937. 

132.  Net  losses  per  annum  to  sohool  districts  in 
Pennsylvania  due  to  fire,  water,  lightning,  theft, 
tornado,  vandalism,  and  accident.  Net  loss  being 
interpreted  to  Man  total  loss  less  any  insurance 
against  such  common  hazards  as  may  be  carried. 

133*  A review  of  the  present  plan  for  the  distribution 

of  vocational  subsidy  to  the  sohools  in  Pennsylvania' 

134.  A proposed  plan  for  the  allocation  of  the  tax  load 
with  referenoe  to  real  estate  and  Intangible 
wealth. 

135«  A study  of  the  criteria  and  policies  followed  in 
the  allocation  of  State  Funds  in  Pennsylvania  to 
local  units. 

136.  A study  of  Janitorial  services  and  costs  in 
Pennsylvania  and  in  other  states. 

137«  a plan  for  the  adjustment  and  apportionment  of 

assets  and  liabilities  among  merged  sohool  distriots. 

138.  The  ability  of  Pennsylva;ila  sohool  distriots  to 
finanoe  education,  including  consideration  of 
taxable  resources,  tax  delinquencies,  debt,  etc. 

137.  State  administration  of  public  schools  in  Pennsyl- 
vania and  other  states,  inelucling  organization, 
personnel,  ftmotlons,  and  basic  costs. 
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140.  A study  of  the  economies  possible  -through  the 
merging  of  small  school  districts. 

141.  ■me  possibilities  of  Increased  efficiency  and 
economy  -through  a redistribution  of  certain 
functions  among  state,  county,  and  local  educa- 
tional authorities. 

142.  A oonprehensive  investigation  of  -the  nature  and 
extent  of  -the  economies  idiioh  have  been  effected 
in  the  -various  school  districts  throughout 
Pennsylvania,  as  well  as  In  other  states. 

143.  Relation  of  total  educational  costs  to  o-ther 
State  expenditures  In  Pennsylvania. 

144.  An  analysis  of  trends  and  the  composition  of 
administrative  costs  In  the  school  districts  of 
Pennsylvania  and  other  states. 

145.  A comprehensive  and  comparative  stiidy  of  the  sal- 
aries of  teachers,  supervisors,  principals,  and 
other  supervising  officials  in  Pennsylvania  and 
comparable  s-fcates,  with  proposed  salary  schedules 
In  each  class. 

146.  A study  of  Federal  Projects  as  they  pertain  to  edu- 
cation. 

147.  A 8-tudy  of  tax  assessments  with  a view  to  setting 
up  a State  Plan. 

148.  A study  of  -the  cost  of  various  -types  of  extra- 
curricular activities. 

143.  The  degt*ee  of  fiscal  Independence  that  should  be 
granted  to  a board  of  school  directors. 

150.  A study  of  the  more  prominent  types  of  state 
governmental  expenditures  for  the  last  twenty-five 
years  Including  agriculture,  education,  health, 
highway,  and  public  welfare. 

151.  A proposal  for  a more  equitable  basis  for  -ttie  dis- 
tribution of  state  aid. 

School  Law  and  Legislation 

132.  A study  of  court  decisions  dealing  with  teacher 
tenure  legislation  dviring  the  last  ten  years. 

153»  The  legal  liability  of  public  school  officials  in 
Pennsylvania  in  civil  actions. 


154.  The  legal  status  of  the  education  of  the  raentall; 
and  physically  handicapped  child  in  Pennsylvania 

135*  Pennsylvania  In  the  last  two  decades  with  respeel 
to  centralizing  all  forms  of  professional  and 
semi-professional  licensure  in  the  Department  of 
Public  Instruction. 

136.  The  social  Implications  of  -the  educational  legir 
lation  of  -the  1937  meeting  of  the  General  Assem- 
bly. 

137«  a comprehensive  s-tudy  of  the  powers  delegated  to 
the  State  Council  of  Education  by  law,  together 
with  their  Implications. 

138.  The  relationship  be-tween  -the  Cooimonwsalth  and 
higher  education  in  Pennsylvania. 

139*  Legal  Implications  involved  In  the  development 
of  a system  of  adult  eduea-tion. 

160.  Legal  functions  of  government  affecting  the  pub- 
lic education  o-ther  than  -those  specifically 
delegated  to  the  Depar-bnent  of  Public  Instruction 

161.  The  nature  and  frequency  of  Pennsylvania  Supreme 
Court  cases  in  school  law  for  the  period  I300  to 

1938, 

162.  A history  of  legislation  regulating  child  labor  | 

in  Pennsylvania.  | 

163.  A comparison  between  -the  legal  powers  delegated 
to  boards  of  school  directors  in  the  operation 
of  a system  of  public  schcols  end  the  powers 
delegated  to  officers  cf  bcrouj^s  and  ether 
municipalities  for  other  governmental  responsi- 
bilities. 

164.  History  and  trends  of  legislation  pertaining  to 
-ttie  transportation  of  pupils. 

Supervision 

163.  A concrete  sv4>ervl8ory  program  in  penmanship. 

166.  Current  practice  in  supervision  in  the  counties 
of  Pennsylvania  \jnder  the  Jurisdiction  of  a oouni 
superintendent  of  schools,  with  a suggestive 
set-up  for  a system  of  supervision  adequate  to 
the  needs  of  -the  typical  ooun-ty. 
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167*  A testing  program  suitable  to  a system  of  schools 
under  the  Jurlsdletion  of  a oounty  superintendent 
of  schools. 

168.  An  analysis  of  the  techniques  used  by  superintend- 
ents of  schools  for  the  selection  of  teachers. 

167.  A eritloal  study  of  the  relative  effectiveness  of 
elementary  and  secondary  sohool  supervision* 

VI  SLEIIENTARY  EDUCATION 

170.  The  relative  valvte  of  a departaental  or  a one- 

teacher- to-a- grade  form  of  organization  when  the 
end  point  of  education  in  the.  sohool  is  to  bring 
about  better  child  development  in  terms  of  Integ- 
rated personalities. 

171»  The  formulation  of  techniques  for  observing  and 
evaluaxlng  child  development  in  terms  of  growth 
in  doing)  thinking,  and  feeling,  and  in  terns  of 
their  ability  to  apply  their  knowledge,  skills, 
methods  of  work,  and  attitudes  in  the  solution  of 
the  problems  of  1 iving. 

172.  A oooparison  of  various  methods  of  teaohing  on  any 
elenentary  grade  level. 

173*  Changing  objectives  in  public  elenentary  education 
in  the  first  hundred  years  of  public  education  in 
Pennsylvania. 

174.  A comparison  of  the  ability  of  kindergarten  and  non- 
kindergarten  children  on  their  oomp lotion  of  the 
third  grade. 

175«  The  place  of  the  educational  film  in  the  field  of 
elementary  education. 

176.  Some  significant  movements  in  elementary  education 

that  are  reoognlzable  in  certain  schools  in  Pennsyl- 
vania* 

177*  An  educational  survey  of  the  elementary  schools  of  a 
county. 

178*  An  evaluation  of  the  principles  and  praotices  of  oer- 
taln  schools  in  Pennsylvania  where  the  progressive 
education  system  is  in  operation. 

173.  A survey  of  the  status  of  kindergarten  instruction 
in  the  public  schools  of  Pennsylvania. 


180.  A plan  for  the  interpretation  of  the  educa- 
tional objectives  of  elementary  education  to 
the  public. 

181.  An  evaluation  of  the  elementary  sohool  assem- 
bly. 

182.  Comparative  studies  of  supervisory  programs  in 
elementary  sohool  systems  of  various  types. 

Exceptional  Groups 

183*  Development  of  mental  measurement  teohniques 
for  the  deaf. 

184.  An  objective  determination  of  the  limitations 
of  the  oral  method  of  instruction  of  the  deaf. 

185*  Relative  ef feotlveness  of  conventional  and  pro- 
gressive methods  in  the  teaching  of  the  deaf. 

186.  An  objective  evaluation  of  the  outcomes  of 
special  education. 

187*  The  determination  of  minimal  levels  of  admission 
to  state  schools  for  the  deaf  and  blind. 

138*  The  development  of  a basic  ourrioulun  for  the 
blind* 

I 

VII  HIGHER  EDUCATION 

183*  Extent  to  whioh  Pennsylvania  Institutions  are 
able  to  supply  the  State's  demands  for  profes- 
sional education. 

190*  Trends  in  the  character  of  the  ourrloulums  com- 
pleted by  graduates  of  colleges  and  universities 
in  Pennsylvemia  during  the  last  ten  years. 

131*  The  origin  of  depsurtments  and  sohools  of  eduoation 
in  Pennsylvania  eolleges  and  universities. 

132.  A stvidy  of  the  adult  eduoation  services  of  the 
institutions  of  hi^er  learning  in  Pennsylvania. 

133.  Standards  for  the  master's  degree  in  Pennsylvania 
colleges  and  universities. 

134.  A study  of  the  records  of  the  holders  of  State 
scholarships  in  the  various  institutions  in  the 
Cosanonwealth. 
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195. 


196. 


197. 


198. 

199. 

200, 


201. 


202. 

203. 

204. 

205. 

206. 

207. 

208. 


The  degree  of  validity  of  the  certificates  issued 
by  Perjisylvanla  high  school  principals  as  a cri- 
terion for  forecasting  success  in  college. 

A study  of  the  number  and  purposes  of  non-resident 
students  in  attendance  at  Pennsylvania  institutions 
of  higher  learning. 

A program  looking  toward  the  control  of  the  number 
of  students  in  Pennsylvania  institutions  idio  are 
preparing  to  teach  in  the  public  schools,  in  such 
a way  as  to  have  a satisfactory  relationship  wiidi 
the  current  demand. 

Some  major  developments  in  hl^er  education  in 
Pennsylvania  during  the  la^t  quarter  of  a century. 

Student  health  program  in  Pennsylvania  colleges  and 
institutions. 

Selective  admission  requirements  in  addition  to  regu- 
lar requiroments  for  applicants  idio  desire  to  qualify 
for  teaching  service  in  the  more  highly  specialized 
fields,  such  as  art,  music,  etc. 

An  analysis  of  the  curricular  selections  and  their 
slgnifloance  of  women  in  the  Institutions  of  higher 
learning  in  Pennsylvania. 


VIII  HISTORY  AND  PHILOSOPHY  OF  EDUCATKW 


The  history  of  teaoher  eduoatlon  in  Pennsylvania. 

The  trend  of  public  education  In  Pennsylvania  as 
indicated  by  legislation  of  the  last  twenty  years. 

The  history  and  educational  philosophy  of  the  early 
aoadony  in  Pennsylvania. 

The  history  and  educational  philosophy  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Instruotion  in  Pennsylvania. 

The  influenoe  of  Herbartianlsm  on  publle  eduoatlon  in 
Pem  sylvan  ia. 


IX  LIBRARIES 


21! 

22( 


221 

209.  The  relation  of  sohool-llbpary  work  to  ohanges  1 
in  public  school  currioulums  and  method.  This 

221 

will  include  study  of  the  Dalton  plan,  the 
platoon  plan,  contrast  method,  project  method,  j 
etc.,  as  well  as  the  changed  emphasis  in  the 
modern  curriculum* 

22 

210.  Experimental  investigations  of  prooedures  for 
the  adaptation  of  the  sohool  library  to  modem 

methods  of  instruotion,  I 

i 

211.  Classifieatlon  of  all  existing  sohool- library 

22 

systems  as  to  their  methods  of  administration. 


212. 


213. 


Initial  book  budgets  for  sohool  libraries  of 
varying  grades  and  sizes,  woricing  under  various 
types  of  school  organization. 


Public  libraries  in  sohool ''.buildings  - variations 

92 

from  common  practice  necessary  to  Insure  proper  | 
service  to  two  groups  of  readers,  adult  and  I 

Juvenile* 


22 


214.  Standards  for  the  determination  of  adequate  appro*| 
prlations  for  the  State  Library  Extension  Service, | 

22 


215. 


216. 


217. 


218. 


A study  of  the  spooiallzed  education  naeessary  foi 
the  veurlous  fields  of  library  service,  including 
personnel  for  school  libraries,  rural  libraries,  | 
college  and  university  libraries,  and  libraries 
of  a hl^ly  specialized  character. 

i 

Accepted  practice  in  university  and  scholarly  I 
libraries,  especially  as  concerns  the  cost  of  | 
administration,  percent  of  funds  to  be  devoted  to 
acquisition,  and  encouragement  of  general  reading.: 


Trends  in  public  library  support,  inoludlng  a oon-j 
slderatlon  of  the  Influence  of  lay  control  on  j 
expendlturas  and  methods  of  obtaining  support* 


2 

2 


A proposed  accounting  system  for  the  study  of  unit 
oosts  in  libraries. 


The  evaluation  of  compulsory  education  in  Pennsylvania. 

An  analysis  of  the  sohool  laws  of  Pennsylvania  with 

the  thought  of  determining  to  what  extent  emphasis 

has  been  directed  to  legislation  having  a sooial  219. 

motif* 


2 


X SCHOOL  PLANT 


2 


The  modem  sohool  buildings'  oontributions  to 
the  more  effective  teaching  of  some  suoh  subjeet 
as  English. 
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220.  Analysis  of  the  Mqulsltlon  of  sohool  sites. 

221.  The  size  of  a sohool  building  that  can  be  oper- 
ated most  eoonomleally. 

222.  A study  of  the  heat  types  of  plans  for  sohool 
buildings,  Including  some  determination  of  the 
cost  of  unduly  ornate  structures,  equipment, 
and  furnishings. 

223.  The  extent  to  irtileh  the  State  should  supervise 
the  oonstruotlon  of  sohool  buildings  and  Inspect 
newly  completed  sohool  buildings  before  they  may 
be  accepted. 

224.  The  type  of  sohool  building  construction  that  Is 
most  economical  over  a period  of  years. 

225.  Conparison  between  the  plans  and  speolfioatlons 
-ttiat  have  been  approved  and  the  ooapleted  sohool 
buildings. 

226.  The  most  economical  as  well  as  the  most  praotloal 
way  to  finance  a school  building  program. 

227.  Building  utilization  In  the  public  schools  of 
Pennsylvanian 

228.  Some  suggestive  changes  In  sohool  building  con- 
struction to  conform  with  a modem  school 
program. 

XI  SECONDARY  EDUCATION 

223.  The  effeotlveness  of  a guidance  program  to  meet 

the  needs  of  secondary  school  pupils  In  definitely 
planning  a goal,  which  they  ultimately  attain  after 
leaving  school. 

230.  nie  determination  of  an  adequate  guidance  program. 

231.  An  oooupational  study  of  public  secondary  school 
girl  graduates  in  Pennsylvania,  who  were  graduated 
five  years  ago. 

232.  A study  of  the  vocational  choices  of  the  male  grad- 
uates of  public  secondary  schools. 

233*  An  analysis  of  personal  problems  presented  in  a 
selected  group  of  public  secondary  schools. 

234.  A study  covering  estimated  changes  in  the  secondary 
school  population  In  Pennsylvania  dxiring  the  next 
ten  years. 


235»  An  Interpretative  analysis  of  public  secondary 
education  In  Pennsylvania  since  I9OO. 

236.  Extent  of  the  equalization  of  eduoatlcnal 

opportunity  in  the  public  secondary  schools  of 
Pennsylvan  la. 

237*  The  achievement  of  hl^  sohool  seniors  in 

Pennsylvania  in  interpreting  current  social, 
political,  and  economic  problems  and  Issues  In 
ll^t  of  the  present  program  of  social  studies 
In  effect  in  Pennsylveuila  secondary  schools. 

238.  A oomprohenslve  analysis  of  the  organization  of 
superior  private  schools  as  contrasted  with  the 
organization  of  sLnilar  types  of  public  schools. 

233.  An  inquiry  into  the  soolo-eoonomlo  status  of 
pupils  In  public  secondary  sohools  with  the 
thou^t  of  Its  relationship  to  the  democratiza- 
tion of  eduoatlon. 

240.  The  degree  to  which  researoh  may  protect  the  seo- 
ondatry  ourrieulum  from  being  unduly  expanded  due 
to  the  efforts  of  pressure  groups  that  ar^  sin- 
oei?e  In  their  motives  but  somewhat  partisan  in 
their  viewpoints. 

241.  The  rural  vocational  hi^  sohool  in  Pennsylvania. 

242.  Present  status  of  visual  aid*  In  secondary  sohools 

I 

243.  An  evaluation  of  the  achievements  of  secondary 
school  graduates  who  are  the  products  of  the 
traditional  four-year  organization  and  of  the 
reorganized  three  and  six-year  system,  respective!; 

244.  The  degree  to  whloh  there  Is  actual  dlf ferentlatloi 
in  objectives  for  pupils  In  a 7”?  Junior  hi^ 
sohool  organization  and  those  In  the  7"8  years  of 
an  elementary  sohool  and  the  first  year  of  the 
traditional  seoondary  school  organization. 

245.  An  appraisal  of  the  functioning  of  seoondary 
sohool  graduates  In  lij^^t  of  the  objectives  eB>- 
bodled  In  Ihe  State's  program  for  seoondary 
eduoatlon. 

246.  An  appraisal  of  the  value  of  olubs  and  organiza- 
tions to  students  of  a seoondary  age  level. 

247.  Some  definite  contributions  the  seoondary  school 
Is  making  to  the  field  of  obaraeter  development. 
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251. 


258. 


259. 


248. 


Some  suggestive  modifications  of  the  present  pro- 
gram of  secondary  education  to  meet  the  nev  demands 
in  oonneotlon  witii  raising  the  age  level  to  eighteen 
years. 


249.  Teacher  load  in  secondary  schools  with  particular 
emphasis  on  the  increasing  tendency  to  inolude  more 
and  more  extra-class  responsibilities. 


250.  The  proportion  of  current  information  in  the  second- 
ary ourrioulums  as  a basis  for  eduoation  for  current 
living. 


Dlrooted  study  - its  extent  and  effectiveness  In  pub- 
lic secondary  schools  in  Pennsylvania. 


XII  TEACHER  EDUCATION  AND  CERTIFICATION 


252.  A comparative  study  of  the  education  and  e3q>orienoe 
of  ■ttie  instructional  staff  of  the  state  teachers 
colleges  of  Pennsylvania. 


253»  The  relationship  of  teacher  growth  to  further  studies 
in  the  field  of  individual  research,  graduate  work, 
and  the  publishing  of  professional  articles. 


254.  The  demand  and  supply  of  teachers  for  the  public 
schools  of  Pennsylvan la. 


255*  A study  of  the  State  plan  for  the  rating  of  teachers. 


256.  The  development  of  a definite  mo'tiiod  of  evaluating 
the  work  of  teachers. 


257.  The  determination  of  the  professional  growth  of 
teachers  in  service. 


Development  of  an  index  to  show  the  relative  effi- 
ciency of  different  types  of  eduoation  for  teachers, 
especially  teachers  in  service.  [This  index  might 
compare  as  to  efficiency,  (a)  full-time  residence 
courses,  (b)  part-time  residence  oourses,  (0)  ex- 
tension courses,  (d)  sunnier  sessions,  (e)  corres- 
pondence oourses.  Such  a study  might  inolude 
standeu7ds  for  the  administration  of  each  of  these 
types  of  In-servloe  preparation^ 


A study  to  show  the  extent  to  which  teachers  actu- 
ally improve  in  service  because  they  have  taken  cer- 
tain courses,  [suoh  a study  should  show  if  and  how 
much  a teacher  has  Improved  in  service  because  she 
took,  for  example,  teaching  of  arithmetic,  for  such 
a study  might  Inolude  (a)  names  of  teachers  who  have 


261. 


262. 


263. 


267. 


268. 


completed  one  of  these  courses,  (b)  the  objec- 
tives and  outcomes  of  this  course  as  set  up  by 
the  instructor  or  as  taken  from  the  prepared 
syllabi,  (c)  preparation  of  a five-point  rating 
chart  based  on  suoh  purposes  and  outcomes  and 
(d)  the  rating  of  siich  teachers  by  a selected 
supervisor J 


260. 


The  degree  to  whi^  institutional  specialization 
in  the  eduoation  of  teachers  is  desirable. 


A comparative  study  of  the  social  and  economic 
status  of  students  now  entering  the  state  teaohe i 
colleges  with  the  status  of  the  students  found 
in  1325  and  published  in  ihe  Educational  Surveys 


A study  of  the  status  of  new  entrants  to  the 
teaching  profession  as  reported  on  the  applica- 
tions for  appropriation. 


The  social,  economic  and  professional  inplieatic 
of  teacher  tenure. 


264. 


An  estimate  of  the  number  of  additional  teaohert 
needed  annually  for  the  next  ten  years  for  repl« 
ments  and  new  positions  in  the  public  schools  ofi 
Pennsylvania. 


265.  Student  teaohing  in  the  accredited  colleges  euid 


universities  in  Pennsylvania. 


266.  Status  of  the  rural  teacher  in  Pennsylvania. 


!S( 


Relative  value  of  traits  Involved  in  a teacher* 
suooess.  Tlis  traits  studied  ralgbt  include  ediiC4 
tion,  experience,  personality,  cultural  baokgroi 
social  status,  eoonomio  independence,  etc. 


The  relationship  of  supervision  to  the  growth  ol 
teachers  in  service. 


263.  The  status  of  the  hi^  school  principal  ship. 


270.  The  preparation  of  administrative  and  supervise) 
officers  in  Pennsylvania  with  comparisons  with 
other  states. 


271.  A comparative  stxidy  of  the  relative  responsibil 
of  county  superintendents  of  schools  and  distri 
superintendents  of  schools. 


272.  The  development  and  present  status  of  extension 
oourses  in  Pennsylvania  for  the  eduoation  of 
teachers. 
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273.  A prograa  for  the  professional  education  of 
Pennsylvania's  special  class  teachers* 

274.  Some  desirable  standards  for  the  educational  and 
professional  education  of  the  home  and  school 
visitor. 

273*  A study  of  the  health  status  of  teaohers. 

276.  A study  of  the  correspondence  of  teaohers  in  sor- 
vloe  to  determine  the  degree  of  correctness  to 
which  the  conventional  standards  In  English  are 
followed. 

277.  An  analysis  of  the  purposes  and  effects  of 
"sabbatical  leave"  as  practiced  by  teaol  ers  and 
supervising  officials  under  the  provisions  of 
Act  481,  approved  July  1,  1337* 

278.  A study  of  the  various  systems  of  teacher  tenure 
legislation  throu^out  the  country  with  the 
thought  of  discovering,  If  possible,  those  pro- 
visions that  have  the  greatest  value  with  respect 
to  the  maintenance  of  desirable  teacher  education 
standards. 

279.  A study  of  five  years  of  placements  of  graduates  of 
teacher  education  Institutions  In  Pennsylvania. 

280.  An  Inquiry  into  the  effect  of  permanent  certifica- 
tion on  the  professional  status  of  the  teaohers  In 
Pennsylvania. 

281.  A review  of  the  oauses  for  the  dismissal  of  teaohers 
during  the  sohoo  1-year  1937"  1338  vinder  the  provisions 
of  the  Tenure  Act. 

282.  A study  of  the  educational  and  experience  records  of 
Instructors  In  education  in  the  colleges  and  univer- 
sities In  Pennsylvania. 

283*  A proposed  ourrloulum  for  the  education  of  public 
school  administrators. 

284.  The  minimum  amount  of  education  In  visual  and 
sensory  techniques  required  to  teach  present-day 
courses  effectively. 

285.  Organized  field  trips  as  an  arrangement  for  an 
effective  type  of  In-sorvloa  preparation  for  teachers. 

286.  A meritorious  system  for  the  promotion  of  teachers 
to  administrative  positions  within  a school  system. 

287*  An  evaluation  of  the  professional  oontributlon  rae-de 
by  meetings  of  teaohers. 


288.  The  professional  status  of  college  instructors 
In  accredited  teacher  education  institutions. 

289*  A proposal  for  the  education  of  a science  teacher 
for  the  public  seoor*dary  schools  of  Penr.sylvarila. 

XIII  TESTING  AND  RESEARCH 

290.  Educational  services  that  should  be  provided  at 
public  expense  for  (l)  pre-school  children; 

(2)  children  6 to  12  years  of  age;  (3)  youth 
12  to  18  years  of  age;  (4)  youth  18  to  25  years 
of  age,  and  (5)  adults. 

291.  The  most  efficient  pupil-teacher  ratio  for  pub- 
lic schools  of  various  sizes  In  Pennsylvania. 

292.  The  determination  of  the  minimum  sire  of  school 
unit  to  function  economically  in  carrying  out  a 
minimum  state  educational  program* 

293*  The  extent  to  which  school  progress  may  be 
measured  by  using  the  age- grade  table. 

294.  The  best  method  of  preparing  and  conducting  state 
scholarships  examinations  to  meet  the  provisions 
of  the  law. 

295*  The  use  of  standardized  tests  as  a factor  in  the  de- 
termination  of  admissions  to  state  teachers  co'<legei 

296.  A survey  of  masters'  and  doctors'  theses  accepted 
each  year  by  Pennsylvania  colleges  and  universities, 

297.  An  analysis  of  the  returns  from  the  examinations 
given  for  the  selection  of  holders  of  state 
scholarships. 

298.  Educational  research  in  Pennsylvania,  Including 
activities  of  state  edueatlone.l  departments,  state 
educational  associations,  and  of  other  organiza- 
tions, including  consideration  of  a future  research 
program  and  Its  best  allocation  to  provide  adequate 
and  unbiased  data  for  the  use  of  legislators  and 
Interested  citizen  groups. 

299*  A suggestive  program  for  a bureau  of  research  In  a 
school  district  of  the  second  class. 

300.  A study  of  promotion  rates  In  different  types  of 
school  organizations. 
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XIV  CONCLUSION 

It  is  needless  to  point  out  that  the  titles  included  in  this  study 
are  suggestive  only  and  are  not  intended  to  bo  all-lnoluslve.  Maj?y  others  will 
oome  to  mind  to  those  engaged  in  problems  for  researoh,  particularly  in  certain 
fields.  On  the  idiole,  however,  it  is  believed  that  a sufficient  variety  of  sub- 
jects has  been  compiled  to  make  possible  a typ®  of  selootion  that  will  not  only 
satisfy  degree  requirements  but  at  the  sane  time  contribute  toward  the  solution 
of  man^y  of  the  major  problems  in  education  in  Pennsylvania.  To  this  end  it  is 
suggested  that  students  who  are  especially  Interested  in  certain  of  the  problems 
listed  herein  having  a state-wide  application  might,  with  profit,  contact  the 
Division  of  Child  Accounting  and  Researoh  in  order  that  every  assistance  may  be 
given  to  utilize  the  rich  source  material  available  in  iho  several  offices  of 
the  Department  of  Public  Instruotion. 
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FORSWORD 


The  present  Circular  has  been  prepared  on  the  assumption  that  the  education  of  the 
teachers  of  the  Commonwealth  expressed  in  terns  of  certification  serves  as  a good  index  of 
educational  progress  in  the  schools.  The  greatest  praise  and  the  chief  criticism  of  the  schools 
generally  center  about  the  teaching  staff.  The  story  of  certification  in  Pennsylvania  with  the 
fruitage  resulting  therefrom  at  the  present  time  is  developed  in  brief  historical  fashion  and  the 
recent  status  is  analyzed  in  terms  of  objective  information  available  In  the  Department  of  Public 
Instruction. 

An  effort  has  been  made  in  this  Circular  to  supplement  in  a more  or  less  elaborate  way 
the  annual  study  of  the  certification  of  teachers  made  by  the  Teacher  Education  Office  throu^  a 
differentiation  of  the  various  vertical  divisions  of  the  school  system  and  the  various  typos  of 
horizontal  organization,  as  well  as  the  functional  type  of  service  rendered. 

This  study  was  made  possible  through  the  splendid  cooperation  of  county  and  district 
superintendents  in  submitting  more  detailed  information  in  Ihe  Superintendent's  Annual  Report,  The 
type  of  report  permits  the  preparation  of  research  circulars  which,  when  issued  in  a more  or  less 
chronological  order,  enable  the  person  interested  in  instructional  personnel  to  study  professional 
progress  in  the  field  of  teacher  education.  The  procedure  followed  in  the  development  of  this 
Circular  parallels  the  approach  in  Circular  No.  11  dealing  with  teacher  salaries,  euid  to  derive  the 
greatest  benefit  the  two  should  be  examined  simultaneously. 

This  Circular  was  prepared  in  the  Division  of  Child  Accounting  and  Research,  under  the 
general  supervision  of  Jonas  E.  Wagner  and  Donald  W.  Campbell,  Advisers  in  Research  and  Statistics, 
and  Carl  D.  Morneweck,  Chief  of  the  Division. 

Additional  copies  of  Uiis  Circular  may  be  obtained  by  writing  to  the  Child  Accounting 
and  Research  Division,  Department  of  Public  Instruction,  Harrisburg. 


CLARENCE  E.  ACKLEY 

Acting  Superintendent  of  Public  Instrujtlon 
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Clroular  No*  9*  1999  Resoaroh  Servioo 

in  Education  Pace  9 

TEACHER  CERTIFICATION  OP  INSTRUCTIONAL  AND 

ADMINISTRATIVE  EMPLOYES  IN  THE  PUBLIC 

■ttie  eduoatlonal  revival  of  the  early  twenties  of 

SCHOOLS  OP  PENNSYLVANIA,  1937-1938 

the  present  oentury* 

•oOo“ 

The  present  level  of  eertifieation  is 

I INTRODUCTION 

aoeordingly  of  partleular  interest  when  measured 

The  story  of  te&eher  oertl float! on  in 

against  the  requirements  of  a period  as  resent  as 

Pennsylvania,  vfaioh  is  a basio  elsnent  in  tbs  irtiels 

two  deoades  ago*  Nhile  there  are  oertaln  records 

teaober  sduoation  program.  Is  one  of  profound  in- 

available  to  show  the  status  of  oertlfioatien  at 

terest  not  only  to  students  of  the  professional 

that  tine,  it  is  not  generally  known  that  it  was 

advanoement  of  teaohers  but  to  the  lay  publio  as 

possible  as  late  as  1920  to  be  eertlfloated  to 

well,  vbioh  must  sooner  or  lator  pass  Judgment  on 

taaoh  an  elementary  sohool  on  no  higher  edueatlonsd. 

the  kind  of  service  rendered  by  sueh  employes* 

preparation  than  was  represented  by  the  rural  els- 

Rooted  in  a period  idien  disc Ipl Inary  qualifioations 

mentary  sohool  of  -Qiat  day*  Sueh  oould  be  done  by 

to  a great  degree  took  preoedenoe  over  eduoatlonal 

an  applicant  for  a teacher's  oertifieate  by  passing 

fitness,  and  lay  groups  determined  the  standards  of 

the  examination  given  by  a oounty  superintendent  of 

certification,  the  present  level  of  teacher  oertifl- 

schools,  ^ilob  in  some  instances  oould  be  passed 

cation  in  the  Commonwealth  is  the  product  of  approx- 

without  ahy  additional  education  ihat  the  rural 

Imately  one  hundred  years  of  educational  evolution. 

sohool  had  to  offer*  The  contrast  between  sueh  a 

The  first  twenty-five  years  of  the  oentury 

standard  and  the  level  of  forty- two  per  sent  of 

found  the  basis  of  eertlfloation  severely  local  in 

all  teaohers  and  supervising  offieials  in  the  eurrent 

oharaoter.  This  was  followed  by  some  sixty  years  of 

year  who  have  eollega  oertif loates,  is  partievilarly 

transition  from  these  early  restrlotlons  to  the  over- 

striking.  The  reader  should  be  cautioned,  however, 

inereasing  standards  set  v(p  from  time  to  time  until 

that  the  low  standards  apparently  prevailing  in  I920 

the  State  assumed  full  responsibility  for  the  oertl- 

do  not  Justify  the  eonoluslon  that  the  eonditlon  was 

fleation  of  the  teaohers  for  the  public  sehools  in 

eonnon  everyirtiere*  The  exact  opposite  was  true  in 

1921.  This  was  a major  action  in  the  field  of  publls 

mary  rural  dlstrlots  and  most  urban  areais  refleoted 

ediioatlon  in  Pennsylvania  vhioh  had  much  to  do  with 

the  eommonly  aoeepted  standards  of  the  period* 
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This  brief  hlstorie  referanoe  is  Intro- 

II  Mtl 

duoed  mainly  to  give  a general  setting  to  the 

factual  information  recorded  on  the  following 

(t 

NATURE,  SCOPE  AND  PURPOSE  OP  THE  STUDY 

pages.  The  analysis  presented  herewiiUi^  together 

This  study  has  been  undertaken  witti  the  IJ; 

with  suoh  further  organization  of  statlstloal 

thought,  primarily,  of  presenting  in  a tangible 

material  as  is  possible  from  the  baalo  tables 

way  the  educational  and  professional  level  attained 

appearing  in  the  study ^ will  have  added  signl* 

by  the  instructional  and  admlnlsxrative  employes  in 

floanoe  when  the  more  Batheaatieal  aspeots  of 

the  publio  schools  of  Pennsylvania,  as  measured  by  theii  ic 

the  problem  are  oonsidered  in  the  light  of  their 

certlf loation  status  during  the  sohool  year  1937“1938.  w 

hlstorioal  baokground. 

It  is  a continuation  of  a series  of  research  studies  Du 

The  faietual  information  in  this  researeb 

in  the  field  of  teacher  education,  made  by  the  Division  In 

is  presented  mostly  in  mathematioal  form  throu^ 

of  Child  Acoounting  sind  Research,  the  last  study  being 

a series  of  tables  and  several  charts  which  have 

been  organized  in  suoh  a way  that  important  com- 

entitled, "Salaries  of  Sohool  Employes,  1937“1938»" 

and  Issued  as  Bulletin  Research  Circular  No.  11,  » 

parisons  can  be  made  with  considerable  ease. 

1939.  '* 

The  Annual  Statistical  Reports  of  the 

A secondary  purpose  is  to  present  the  dis-  ' u 

- 

Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  have  for 

trlbution  of  the  oertlfioates  held  by  sohool  employes 

years  included  the  distribution  of  teachers  and 

acoording  to  the  position  held.  Suoh  an  organization 

supervising  officials  by  positions  in  districts. 

is  of  ospeoial  value  when  a picture  of  the  eertif loation 

sex  and  position,  and  certification  by  districts. 

of  a whole  field  is  desired. 

This  study  for  the  first  time  analyzes  oertifioatioa 

Purthermore,  since  oertlficatlon  on  a ool- 

on  the  basis  of  position  held  and  the  class  of  dis- 

lege degree  level  is  a major  objective  of  the  wncle  1 

trict  where  the  serviee  was  rendered.  It  is  believed 

teacher  education  program,  this  subject  Is  given  I' 

that  suoh  an  analysis  will  have  much  of  value  for 

special  attention  throughout  the  study.  ' 

supervising  officials,  and  others  interested  in  tine. 

The  information  has  been  compiled  from  the  I' 

professional  advanoement  of  teachers. 

Superintendent’s  Annual  Report  submitted  each  year  by  ^ 
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eaoh  superintendent  of  sohools  to  the  Suporintondent 

this  extreme  form  of  local  power  to  supervise  the 

of  Publio  Instruotion. 

choice  of  a teacher  Is  the  present  system  of  teacher 

All  figures  are  for  the  sohool  year  1937" 

certification  which  Is  vested  In  the  authority  of 

1938»  with  the  exception  of  the  Inforoatlon  given 

the  State. 

in  Table  I5  which  Ineludes  oonparatlve  data  for  fif- 

Such authority  is  expressed  either  In  a 

teen  years,  or  for  1924-1938»  Inclusive. 

direct  w^  throu^^  enactments  of  the  General  Assembly, 

Ihe  tabular  work  Ineludes  the  making  of  a 

or  In  a more  Indirect  way  through  regulations  of 

certain  number  of  corrections  In  order  that  all  fig- 

the State  Council  of  Education,  an  agency  created  by 

ures  will  be  In  agreement.  It  was  found,  for  example. 

law  whose  powers  Inolude,  Inter  alia,  the  determina- 

that high  school  principals  were  not  differentiated 

tion  and  promulgation  of  standards  for  certificates 

from  high  sohool  tewhers  in  one  part  of  certain 

other  than  those  specified  In  the  lav  to  teach  In 

superintendents’  reports  but  were  In  another.  Again, 

the  elementary  and  secondary  schools  of  tbs 

the  distribution  of  teachers  In  the  various  secondary 

Comnonweal th.  The  direct  provisions  of  the  law  which 

school  organizations  were  not  always  the  same.  In  all 

are  basic  In  character  are  found  in  the  following 

such  oases  every  effort  was  made  to  secure  reliable 

sections  of  the  School  Laws  of  Pennsylvania^ 

supplementary  evidence  before  any  adjustments  In  fig- 

Section 1301.  Every  teacher  In  the  pvdblle  spools 
of  this  Commonwealih  must  hold  a provisional, 

ures  were  made. 

professional  or  State  certificate,  which  shall 

set  forth  the  branches  which  Its  holder  Is  en- 

Ill 

titled  to  teach,  and  which  shall  be  Issued  as 
herein  provided;  but  no  teacher  shall  teach  In 

LAVrs  AND  REQDLATIONS  BEARING  ON  CERTIFICATION 

spy  publio  sohool  In  this  Commonwealth,  any 
branch  which  ha  has  not  been  properly  certified 

to  teach. 

In  the  early  history  of  the  public  sohool 

Ssotion  1210,  paragraph  12.  Only  those  persons 
holding  one  of  the  following  oertlfieatos  shall 

system  In  Pennsylvania,  general  moral  and  educational 

be  qualified  to  teach  In  the  public  schools  of  this 
Commonwealth:  College  permanent  eertifloate,  col- 

qualities were  required  of  teachers,  but  the  tests  of 

lege  provisional  oertlfloato,  normal  schocl 
diploma,  normal  school  oertlfloato,  speolal  per- 

such qualities  were  loft  almost  idiolly  to  the  authorities 

manent  eertifloate,  special  temporary  oertlfloato, 
permanent  State  eertifloate,  eertlfloates  whleh 

in  the  comrunlty  where  the  schoolwork  was  to  be  done. 

are  permanent  licenses  to  teaeh  by  virtue  of  the 
provisions  of  seotion  one  thousand  thro#  hundred 

Each  oommunlly  therefore  had  much  to  do  with  the  deter- 

ei^t of  this  aot  as  amended,  or  suoh  other  kinds 

of  eertlfloates  as  are  Issued  under  the  rules 

mination  of  Its  own  stsuidards.  In  marked  contrast  to 

and  regulations  of  the  State  Board  of  Eduoatlon 
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or  State  Council  of  Education.  The  State  Board 
of  Education  shall  also  provide  for  the  issuance 
of  certificates  by  county  or  district  superin- 
tendents, to  meat  the  emergencies  or  shortage  of 
teachers  as  may  occur. 

Section  6102,  paragraph  (j)  - (On  powers  and  duties 
of  the  State  Council  Eduoatlon).  To  determine 
and  promulgate  standards  for  certificates  to 
teach  in  the  elemenxary  and  secondary  schools  of 
this  Commonwealth,  which  conform  to  the  official 
standards  promulgated  by  the  Depajrtment  of  Public 
Instruction. 

Pursuant  to  these  provisions  of  the  law  and 
to  the  regulations  of  the  State  Council  of  Education, 
a system  of  certification  for  ihe  teachers  of  the  pub- 
lic schools  has  been  developed,  the  basic  types  of 
which  are  shown  in  the  captions  of  the  statistical 
tables  appearing  in  this  study.  All  of  these  certif- 
icates, with  the  exception  of  the  emergency  form,  are 
Issued  by  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction 
on  credentials  of  approved  education.  All  but  the 
emergency  type  assume  tiie  completion  of  an  approved 
secondary'  curriculum.  The  general  minimum  require- 


Stajidard  Certificate.  The  temporary  fora  for  elemen- 
tary schools  was  issued  on  satisfactory  evidence 
of  the  completion  of  two  years  of  approved  profes- 
sional education  for  teaching  or  an  approved 
equivalent  education.  For  high  school  teaching 
and  teaching  in  the  special  fields,  an  approved 
curriculum  in  the  appropriate  field  was  required. 
This  certificate  could  be  made  permanent  at  the 
end  of  any  renewal  period  of  two  years  on  a satis- 
factory rating  and  four  years  of  successful  teachinj 
experience.  The  initial  issue  of  this  certificate 
was  discontinued  as  of  September  1,  1932,  with 
the  exception  of  holder's  of  partial  cei^ilfleates 
then  in  process  of  completing  standard  certiflcatlor 


dli 

trl 

lUf 


tin 

lie 


State  Standard  Limited  Certificate.  Issued  to  applicaritrj 
in  the  elementary  field  idio  complete  the  first  three 
years  of  an  approved  four^year  curriculum  in  ele-  jut 

mentary  education.  May  be  issued  for  several  r'elatei 

! 

fields  also.  jtnil 


Partial  Certificate.  Prior  to  September  2,  I927,  this 
certificate  was  issued  on  the  request  of  a superin- 
tendent of  schools.  It  has  not  been  issued  sub- 
sequent to  said  date.  It  was  based  in  the  elemen- 
tary field  on  the  completion  of  an  approved 
secondary  curriculum  and  a minimum  of  six  semester 
hours  of  approved  post-secondary  eduoatlon. 


jl» 

fill 

«:iri 

V 

fr: 


Emergency  Certificate.  Issued  by  a superintendent  of  'M: 
schools  on  any  eunount  of  education,  for  a period  of  j 
three  months,  after  which  it  may  be  extended  for  U 
the  balance  of  the  year  by  the  Superintendent  of  I 

Public  Instruction.  It  is  Intended  to  be  used  in  j 

emergency  oases  only. 


ments  for  each  of  the  basic  types  of  certificates  in 

its  initial  form  may  be  summarized  thus: 

College  Certificate.  Issued  to  an  applicant  who  has 
completed  an  approved  four-year  college  curriculum, 
including  sixteen  semester  hours  in  education  plus 
a minimum  number  of  semester  hours  in  the  field  of 
certification  sou^t. 

Normal  School  Certificate.  Issued  to  gradiiates  of  a 
two-year  curriculum  of  a Pennsylvania  State  Normal 
School  or  have  completed  the  equivalent  curriculum 
in  a J’ennsylvania  State  Teachers  College.  The 
initial  issue  of  this  certificate  was  discontinued 

for  students  who  entered  teaiehers  colleges  after 

Jime  16,  1933* 


IV 

PROCEDURE  k 


« 


The  data  have  been  taken  from  the  local 
Superintendent's  Annual  Report  which  is  due  in  the 
office  of  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  on 
August  first  of  each  year.  All  district  si^serlntenden' 
of  schools  report  for  their  respective  districts,  and 
all  county  superintendents  of  schools  report  for  all  si 


I 


I 
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idlstrlets  of  the  fourth  elass  and  for  sehool  dis* 

sohools  or  a district  superintendent  of  schools,  accord- 

trlots of  the  third  olass  not  under  dlstrlet 

ing  to  the  information  desired,  for  the  purpcses  cf  this 

i superintendents  of  schools. 

study  It  has  been  convenient  to  include  under  elementary 

To  sake  the  infornation  as  valuable  as 

teachers  those  teachers  employed  In  Grades  I-VI  and 

possible,  the  data  are  organised  In  suoh  a my  that 

Grades  I-VIII  organizations;  other  organizations;  In 

tithe  standards  of  oertlfieation  for  thirty-three  dis- 

nursery,  kindergarten,  special,  and  extension  edueatica 

1 tlnot  types  of  positions  are  shovn.  These  Inelude 

schools;  and  home  and  school  visitors.  Secondary  teach- 

[elementary teachers  under  three  different  plans  of 

ers  Inelude  the  group  of  combined  elementary  and  secondary 

organization;  nursery,  kindergarten,  special,  and 

1 

teachers.  Junior  eollege  teachers,  and  those  esiployed  In 

■extension  teachers;  home  and  school  visitors;  sec- 

«l 

the  six  different  types  of  secondary  schools.  Elementary 

ri  ondary  school  teachers  under  six  plans  of  organ- 

principals and  secondary  principals  are  reported  In  the 

ization;  combined  elementary  euid  secondary  school 

same  way.  The  remaining  employes  are  arranged  according 

> teachers;  all  other  teachers;  Junior  college  teach- 

to their  respective  ranks  in  the  field  of  svqjorvlslon. 

ers;  elementary  school  principals;  secondary  school 

The  total  nu^er  of  administrative  and  Instruc- 

principals; supervisors;  supervising  principals; 

tional  employes,  namely,  64,043,  ueed  in  this  research. 

1 assistant  and  associate  superintendents  of  schools; 

differs  slightly  from  the  number  reported  by  secretaries 

r and  superintendents  of  schools* 

of  boards  of  school  directors  on  the  Applications  for 

Distribution  of  Employes  by  Position 

Appropriation  as  of  November  1,  1937»  for  the  school  year 

1937-1936.  The  number  liius  reported  was  63,757  or  286  less 

In  order  that  a more  or  less  complete  pic- 

than the  figures  used  in  this  study.  This  difference  is 

ture  of  the  number  and  organization  of  professional 

due  to  the  Inoluslon  of  slxty-slx  county  superintendents 

school  employes  according  to  position  may  be  given. 

and  eighty-three  assistant  county  superintendents  in  the 

It  will  be  of  value  to  include  Table  1,  vhioh  dls- 

current  tabulation  and  to  the  additional  teachers  employed 

tMbutes  the  personnel  by  position  and  by  elass  of 

during  the  second  semester,  both  groups  of  which  (to  not 

school  dlstrlet.  The  data  arc  organized  in  suoh  a 

appear  on  the  Application  for  Appropriation  form. 

way  that  employes  In  school  districts  of  the  third 

Nursery,  kindergarten,  special,  and  extension 

elass  may  be  credited  to  a county  suparlntondent  of 

teachers,  and  hone  and  school  visitors  are  incliided  under 

s 
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TABLE  1.  NUMBER  OP  AIMINISTRATIVE  AND  INSTRUCTIONAL  EMPLOYES  IN 
THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS  OP  PENNSYLVANIA,  1937*1938 


Cla»8  of  Sahool  Dlatrlai 


Position 

Total 

Under 

District  Superintendents 

Under 

County  Superintendents 

First 

Second 

Third 

Third 

Fourth 

Grand  Total 

64,043 

11,444 

8,592 

14,049 

5,449 

24,509 

TEACHERS 

Elementary 

Grades  I- VI 

12,918 

2,660 

3,294 

2,904 

893 

3,167 

Grades  I-VIII 

22,061 

2,325 

604 

3,852 

2,329 

12,951 

Other  Grades  Combined 

1,033 

270 

40 

262 

83 

378 

Nursery 

4 

2 

- 

1 

1 

- 

Kindergarten 

541 

322 

126 

48 

6 

39 

Speolal 

1,080 

581 

162 

193 

96 

48 

Extension 

100 

31 

33 

23 

4 

9 

Home  and  Sohool  Visitors 

90 

63 

13 

9 

1 

4 

Total 

37,827 

6,254 

4,272 

7,292 

3,413 

16,596 

Secondary 

Junior 

5,192 

1,599 

1,804 

1,050 

249 

490 

Junior-Senior 

5,793 

670 

317 

1,473 

527 

2,806 

Four-Year 

7,083 

1,794 

416 

2,054 

674 

2,145 

Senior 

2,417 

56 

1,151 

924 

114 

172 

Voeational 

681 

324 

58 

78 

1 

220 

Two-  and  Three-Year 

141 

- 

- 

- 

30 

111 

Combined  Elementary-Seoondary 

470 

160 

45 

% 

9 

180 

Junior  College 

24 

24 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Total 

21,801 

4,627 

3,791 

5,655 

1,604 

6,124 

All  Other  Teaching  Employes 

104 

- 

30 

62 

4 

8 

PRINCIPALS 

Elementary 

Grades  I-VI 

714 

142 

220 

206 

51 

95 

Grades  I-VIII 

968 

106 

41 

258 

168 

395 

Other  Grades  Combined 

51 

12 

3 

15 

- 

21 

Speolal 

24 

11 

3 

2 

8 

- 

Extension 

1 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Total 

1,758 

272 

267 

481 

227 

511 

Secondary 

Junior 

161 

33 

38 

38 

12 

40 

Junior-Senior 

178 

17 

6 

47 

23 

85 

Pour-Year 

329 

19 

7 

81 

30 

192 

Senior 

83 

2 

23 

39 

6 

13 

Voeational 

43 

9 

e» 

4 

- 

30 

Two-  amd  Three- Year 

81 

- 

- 

- 

1 

80 

Combined  Elementary-Seoondary 

9 

4 

I 

3 

1 

«■ 

Total 

884 

64 

75 

212 

73 

440 

SUPERVISORS 

7O8 

189 

134 

184 

45 

156 

SUPERVISING  PRINCIPALS 

608 

- 

- 

- 

83 

525 

ASSISTANT  SUPERINTENDENTS 

105 

16 

3 

3 

- 

83 

SUPERINTENDENTS 

248 

2 

20 

160 

- 

66 
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the  general  heading  of  elementary  teachers  for  the 

including  a far-reaching  plan  for  teacher  certifi- 

reason that  functionally  they  fit  In  better  in  this 

cation.  The  progress  that  has  been  made  under  this 

group  and  salary  standards  are  more  nearly  comparable* 

State  program  of  the  last  seventeen  years  is  indi- 

Teachers 

cated  in  the  following  tabular  data  and  in  the 

The  evolution  of  the  certification  of  ele- 

discussions that  apply  thereto. 

mentary  teachers  from  the  simple  beginning  of  the 

Elementary  Teacher  Group 

public  school  system  in  Pennsylvania  to  the  level  of 

This  group  is  organized  into  m single  unit 

the  college  degree  ais  a minimum  requirement  within  a 

since  there  is  a close  functional  relationship,  par- 

few years,  and  of  secondary  teachers  from  the  very 

ticularly  when  measured  from  the  standpoint  of  state 

limited  education  In  the  early  nineties  to  the  gener- 

aid. The  group  Includes  the  certification  of  ele- 

ally accepted  standard  of  one  year  of  graduate  work. 

mentary  teachers  In  grades  one  to  six,  grades  one  to 

provides  the  background  for  one  of  the  most  ohallen^ 

eight,  and  other  grade  organizations;  nursery  and 

Ing  chapters  in  the  educational  history  of  Pennsylvania. 

kindergarten  teachers;  special  teachers;  extension 

It  is  not  the  purpose  of  this  study,  however,  to  de- 

teachers; and  home  and  school  visitors.  Table  2 

velop  this  historloal  phase  of  eertif ieation  to  any 

summarizes  the  certification  of  these  teachers 

degree,  but  rather  to  use  sueh  an  approach  merely  to 

according  to  their  respective  fields  of  service. 

emphasize  the  present  level  to  which  certification 

The  total  niimber  of  teachers  In  the  public 

has  attained. 

elementary  schools  of  Pennsylvania,  Including  those 

While  adequacy  in  the  matter  of  pre-service 

persons  employed  in  closely  related  positions  for 

education  of  teachers  during  a great  portion  of  the 

the  year  1937-1938*  37*827.  Of  this  number, 

period  prior  to  1921  was  not  satisfied,  it  Is  within 

17.5  Pof  cent  held  oollege  certificates,  54.5  per 

the  truth  to  say  that  many  commvinities  wero  employing 

cent  normal  school  certificates,  and  27.4  some 

at  the  time  teachers  whose  preparation  reflected  the 

form  of  standard  certificate,  thus  Moountlng  for 

hipest  standards  of  the  day.  It  was  not  until  1921, 

over  ninety-nine  per  cent  of  the  total.  Limiting 

however,  that  Ihe  State  assumed  complete  responslblli^ 

the  elementary  teachers  to  Grades  I-VI,  I-VIII,  and 

for  the  promotion  of  a program  of  teacher  education. 

Other  Grades,  the  number  of  such  teachers  was  3^,012. 
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TABLE  2.  CERTIFICATION  OP  THE  ELEKENTARY  GROUP 
OP  TEACHERS,  1937-1938 


Position 

Number  of  Certlfleatos  Held 

Total 

College 

Normal 

Sehool 

Standard 

Partial 

Emerge ncy 

Teaqjorary 

State 

Standard 

Limited 

Permanent 

Total 

37»827 

6,601 

20,609 

316 

2,752 

7,428 

45 

76 

Grades  I-VI 

12,918 

2,300 

7,971 

79 

527 

2,030 

2 

9 

Grades  I-VIII 

22,061 

3»525 

11,323 

189 

2,143 

4,825 

43 

13 

Other  Grades 

1,033 

271 

502 

6 

55 

195 

- 

4 

Nursery 

4 

2 

- 

1 

- 

1 

m 

- 

Kindergarten 

541 

88 

298 

10 

17 

128 

- 

- 

Special 

1,080 

344 

496 

19 

6 

204 

- 

11 

Extension 

100 

22 

3 

5 

3 

31 

36 

Homs  and  School  Visitors 

90 

49 

16 

7 

1 

14 

- 

3 

Per  Cent  of  Total 

100.( 

3 17.5 



54.5 

.8 

7.3 

19.7 

.1 

.1 

Whll^  the  nuaber  of  eollege  oertifloates  issued 
annually,  valid  in  the  elementary  grades,  is  in- 
creasing rapidly,  it  Is  evident  from  the  data  in 

Table  2 that  oomplete  certification  in  the  elemen- 
tary field  on  the  college  certificate  level  will 
remain  a major  goal  for  some  years. 

Elementary  Teaohers.  It  is  of  speolal  Interest 
at  this  point  to  record  the  certification  of  elemen- 
tary teachers  by  classes  of  school  districts. 

Table  3 accordingly  been  organized  to  include 
only  teachers  in  Grades  I-VI,  Grades  I-VIII,  and  in 
other  types  of  elementary  organization. 

Pacts  of  speeial  iaportanee  diselosed  in 


per  oent  of  oollege  eertlfieates,  the  nuaber  of 
normal  sehool  certlfleatos  in  of feet,  and  the 
praetieal  disappearanee  of  the  partial  eertlficate 
Perhaps  the  most  surprising  information  is  the 
fact  that  'Oie  per  oent  of  teaohers  holding  college 
oertifloates  is  almost  as  great  in  the  rural  dis- 
trlots  under  coun'^  superintendents  of  schools  as 
in  the  two  sohoel  distriets  of  the  first  elass, 
lamely,  the  oitles  of  Pittsburgh  and  Philadelphia. 

Attention  is  called  to  the  different 
totals  for  permanent  oertifloates  in  Tables  2 and 


Sji 

of 

lOf 

P: 


II 

io 


14.  The  difference  is  due  to  138  special  certl-  % 

6 

flcates  being  included  in  the  Table  2 total,  vhere  |{ 


this  table  inoliide  information  in  the  eolumn  on  the 


as,  in  Tab Is  14  the  tvo  numbers  are  kept  separate. 
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TABLE  3.  CERTIFICATION  OP  ELEMENTARY  TEACHERS  IN  GRADES  I-VI,  GRADES  I-VIII, 
AND  OTHER  ffilADES,  BY  CLASSES  OP  SCHOOL  DISTRICTS,  1937-1938 


Number  of  Certlfleates  Held 


Class  of 

District 

Total 

Col] 

Lege 

Normal 

School 

standard 

Partial' 

Erne rgency 

Number 

Per 

Cent 

Temporary 

state 

Standard 

Limited 

Permanent 

First 

5,255 

882 

16.8 

4,060 

6 

4 

302 

1 

Second 

3,938 

852 

21.6 

2,319 

21 

34 

707 

1 

4 

Third  (Dlst) 

7,018 

1,496 

21.3 

3,919 

27 

225 

1,343 

- 

8 

Third  (Co) 

3,305 

587 

17.8 

1,601 

31 

338 

744 

4 

- 

Fourth 

16,496 

2,279 

17.8 

7,897 

189 

2,124 

3,954 

40 

13 

Total 

36,012 

6,096 

16.9 

19,796 

274 

2,725 

7,050 

45 

26 

The  same  eondltlon  appears  in  oiber  tables  with 
referenoe  to  totals  for  pern&nent  oertifioates. 

Kindergarten  Teachers*  The  oertlfloation  status 
of  kindergarten  teaehers  Is  shown  by  elaissos  of 
•ohool  dlstriots  in  Table  4. 

Approximately  three  in  every  five  kinder- 
garten teaehers  are  found  in  Pittsburgh  and 


Philadelphia,  and  of  these  one  in  every  el^t  holds 
a college  eertifioate.  For  the  State  at  large  the 
per  cent  of  college  certificates  is  l6«3,  or  one 
certificate  in  six  is  of  eollege  grade.  The  table 
discloses  the  fact  that  the  normal  school  of  former 
years  was  the  chief  source  for  securing  teachers 
for  this  field  of  instruction.  The  eighty-eight 
college  certificates  and  the  seventeen  state 


TABLE  4.  THE  CERTIFICATION  OF  KINDERGARTEN  TEACHERS,  I937-I938 


Number  of  Certificates  Held 


Class  of 

District 

Total 

College 

'ioraal 

School 

Special 

Standard 

NuDber 

Per 

Cent 

Temporary 

State 

Standard 

Limited 

Permanent 

First 

322 

39 

12.1 

215 

7 

4 

57 

Second 

126 

26 

20.6 

50 

25 

4 

3 

18 

Third  (Diet) 

48 

12 

25.0 

17 

2 

4 

2 

11 

Third  (Co) 

6 

2 

33.3 

2 

1 

- 

am 

1 

Fourth 

39 

9 

23.1 

14 

1 

2 

8 

5 

Total 

541 

88 

16.3 

298 

36 

10 

17 

92 
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TABLE  5.  CERTIFICATES  HELD  BY  SPECIAL  TEACHERS,  1937-1938 


Number  of  Certlfleatea  Held 


Class  of 

District 

' Total 

College 

Normal 

School 

Special 

Standard 

Emergency 

Temporary 

state 

Standard 

Limited 

Permanent 

First 

581 

160 

347 

7 

67 

Second 

162 

32 

68 

1 

1 

1 

52 

7 

Third  (Dist) 

193 

75 

55 

15 

9 

3 

32 

4 

Third  (Co) 

96 

46 

20 

8 

3 

2 

17 

- 

Fouirth 

48 

31 

6 

1 

6 

- 

4 

- 

Total 

1,080 

344 

496 

32 

19 

6 

172 

11 

standard  limited  oertifleates  represent  the  more 
modem  type  of  edueatlon* 

Nursery  Teaehe rs « The  total  number  of  nursery 
teaehers  In  the  State  was  four,  of  whom  two  held 
oollege  eertlfioatea,  one  a temporary  standard 
and  one  a permanent  standard  eertlfioate* 

Speolal  Teaohe rs . By  definition  special  teach- 
ers are  those  teachers  of  speeial  olasses 
approved  by  the  Department  of  Public  Inetruotlon. 
As  suoh.  It  Is  believed  that  the  number  of  sueh 
teaohers  as  reported  In  Table  3 is  somewhat  above 
the  actual  eases  for  the  reason  that  certain  re- 
ports indicated  rather  clearly  that  teaehers  of 
special  subjects  were  Included  In  the  grovqp.  How- 
ever, the  total  nxuaber  reported  Is  not  sufficient 
to  disturb  the  reliability  of  the  figures, 


particularly  when  the  standard  of  certification  Is 
the  purpose  of  the  summary  rather  than  recording 
the  maximum  number  of  employes  so  engaged. 

Almost  one-ihlrd  of  these  teaohers  hold 
certification  on  a college  level.  It  Is  noted  that 
a muoh  larger  per  cent  of  teaohers  under  county 
superintendents  hold  oollege  degrees  than  imdcr  dis- 
trict superlnxendents  of  schools.  This  Is  doubt- 
lessly due  to  such  olasses  being  organized  more 
recently  in  the  rural  areas  than  in  urbem  centers, 
with  the  consequent  advantage  of  a more  modem 
type  of  preparation. 

Extension  Teaehers.  The  certlfloation  of  extension 
eduoation  teaohers  involves  a number  of  problems, 
which  Moounts  for  the  seemingly  low  standard  of 
certification  represented  by  this  group.  Table  2,  give 
the  actual  figures.  It  is  probable  that  a number  of 
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TABLE  6.  CERTIFICATION  OF  HOME  AND  SCHOOL  VISITORS,  1937-193« 


Number  of  Certlfloates  Held 


Class  of 

District 

Total 

College 

Normal 

Schocl 

Standard 

Emergency 

Temporary 

state 

Standard 

Limited 

Permanent 

First 

63 

44 

13 

. 

6 

Second 

13 

2 

2 

4 

- 

3 

2 

Third  (Dist) 

9 

2 

1 

1 

1 

3 

1 

Third  (Co) 

1 

- 

- 

1 

- 

- 

- 

Fourth 

4 

1 

- 

1 

- 

2 

«m 

ToUl 

90 

49 

16 

7 

1 

14 

3 

the  thirty-six  teaehers  irtio  held  emergency  cer- 
tificates had  vary  advanced  preparation  but  could 
not  qualify  technically  for  the  highly  special- 
ised type  of  cortlflcate  contemplated  for  extension 
education  teachers* 

Heme  and  Schcol  Visitors.  The  home  and  school  vis- 
itor as  a certificated  employe  is  the  product  of 
recent  legislation.  Recognizing  the  need  of  a 
broader  background  of  preparation  in  human  relation- 
ship to  cope  effectively  with  the  problems  arising 
out  of  modern  home  life  as  it  affects  children  who 
are  of  school  attendance  age,  the  General  Assembly 
of  1929  amended  Section  1432  of  the  School  Lavs  of 
Pennsylvania  in  suoh  a way  as  to  permit  the  employ- 
ment of  hone  and  school  visitors.  This  section  was 
further  amended  in  1937  so  as  to  encourage  a more 
extensive  employment  of  suoh  officials.  The  latest 


amended  portion  reads  thus: 

” ......  : Provided,  That  all  home  and  school 

visitors  shall  be  legally  certified  as  such  by 
the  Department  of  Public  Instruction,  upon 
meeting  such  requirements  as  shall  be  prescribed 
by  the  State  Council  of  Education,  and  when  so 
certified,  at^  district  employing  such  home  and 
school  visitors  shall  be  reimbursed  for  their 

I 

salaries  on  the  same  basis  as  they  are  now  re- 
imbursed for  elementary  teachers." 

The  direct  result  of  -this  legislation  was 
the  employment  of  forty-two  home  and  school  visitors 
in  1931"1932,  who  met  the  new  level  of  oertlfloation. 
While  the  increase  in  number  of  such  officials  from 
forty-two  in  I93I-I932  to  ninety  in  I937-I938  is 
much  less  than  the  opportunities  for  such  service 
demand,  it  is  not  objection  to  the  advanced  pro- 
fessional plan  represented  in  the  certification  that 
has  retarded  the  development  but  rather  the  economic 
condition  of  the  times*  As  school  distriots  regain 
their  financial  securHy  once  mere  it  is  believed 
that  the  home  and  school  visiter  will  rapidly  dicplacc 
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TABLE  7. 


CERTIFICATION  OP  PUBLIC  SECONDARY  SCHOOL  TEACHERS 
IN  PENNSYLVANIA,  1937-1938 


Number  of  Certificates  Held 


Organization 

Total 

College 

Normal 

School 

standard 

Partial 

Emergency 

Number 

1 Cent  of 

1 Total 

Total 

21,801 

18,225 

83.6 

1,428 

2,091 

13 

44 

Junior 

5,192 

3,903 

75.2 

644 

639 

- 

6 

Junior-Senior 

5,793 

4,980 

86.0 

397 

408 

3 

5 

Pour-Y  oar 

7,083 

6,361 

89.8 

200 

504 

6 

12 

Senior 

2,417 

2,108 

87.2 

51 

248 

2 

8 

Vocational 

681 

437 

64.2 

63 

171 

1 

9 

Two-  and  Three-Year 

141 

126 

89.4 

14 

1 

- 

- 

Combined  Elementaiy-Secondaiy  470 

293 

62.3 

53 

119 

1 

4 

Junior  College 

24 

17 

70.8 

6 

1 

- 

• 

Per  Cent  of  Total 

100.0 

83.6 

6.5 

9.6 

.1 

.2 

the  traditional  sehool  attendance  officer,  particu- 
larly in  the  urban  areas* 

The  certification  status  In  1937“1938  !• 
shown  in  Table  6. 

Over  one-half  of  the  home  and  school  vis- 
itors now  employed  in  the  public  schools  of  Pennsyl- 
vania are  college  graduates  irtio  have  completed  the 
required  courses  to  qualify  for  certification.  The 
remaining  employes  have  doubtlessly  met  the  require- 
ments for  teacher  certification  and  then  supplemented 
the  preparation  by  completing  the  appropriate  courses 
to  have  such  certificates  validated  to  serve  as  a 
home  and  school  visitor. 


Secondary  Teacher  Group 


The  requirements  for  certification  in 


the  public  secondary  schools  of  Pennsylvania  haf 
been  sli^tly  changed  during  the  last  ten  years, 
hence  general  interest  in  the  statistical  data  1 
the  following  tables  will  largely  center  In  the 


per  cent  ©f  college  certification  represented  by 
the  different  types  of  organization  and  in  the 


ber  of  certificates  of  lower  grade  than  the  coll 
level. 


the 


Table  7 Is  accordingly  organized  to  chi 
the  general  status  with  respect  to  certification 
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1 the  public  secondary  schools  of  the  Commonvealth,  to- 

though the  standard  of  certification  reflected 

gether  with  per  cents  of  college  oertlfioates  tinder 

points  more  to  an  elementary  level. 

the  several  organizations,  and  per  cents  of  the  irtiole 

More  significant  to  school  administrators 

1 of  each  type  of  certificate  held  by  a hl^  school 

'ttian  the  status  of  certification  in  the  various  types 

teacher* 

of  organization  is  the  problem  of  raising  the  83.6 

It  Is  observed  that  the  traditional  types 

per  cent  level  of  college  certification  to  a reason- 

of organization,  namely,  two-,  three-,  and  four-year 

able  approach  to  a 100.0  per  cent  standard  of 

j hl^  schools,  have  the  highest  per  cent  of  college 

baccalaureate  preparation.  This  means  on  the  basis 

certificated  teachers.  The  senior  and  the  Junior- 

of  the  number  of  teachers  employed  in  1?37“1938 

senior  high  school  follow  next  In  order  with  87*2 

3,500  hi^  school  teachers  will  need  to  raise  their 

and  86.0  per  cent,  respectively,  of  their  teachers 

professional  level  through  in-service  education  to  a 

1 

in  possession  of  college  certificates,  while  the 

point  in  keeping  with  the  generally  accepted  standards 

Junior  high  schools  are  content  with  about  one-fourth 

of  the  present  time.  It  should  be  pointed  out,  how- 

!of  their  numbers  on  a lower  professional  basis.  This 

ever,  that  many  of  these  so-called  low  certificated 

is  due  to  a great  degree  to  the  retention  of  the 

teachers  are  survival  cases  of  individuals  who  have 

best  tipper-grade  teachers  when  the  reorganization  of 

risen  to  a position  of  superior  teachers  as  a result 

1 the  upper  two  elementary  grawies  on  a secondary  level 

of  native  ability  and  years  of  successful  teaching 

1 was  consummated* 

experience.  When  such  are  found  in  a group  a super- 

The low  per  cent  for  vocational  high  schools 

intendent  would  be  wory  reluctant  to  exchange  a type 

is  due  to  the  difficulty  to  secure  broad  academic  train- 

of  superior  servloe  for  an  untried  applicant  with  more 

1 ing  with  technical  skill*  Many  tradesmen  with  little 

flattering  educational  credentials. 

collegiate  instruction  form  a portion  of  the  vocational 

It  will  be  helpful  at  llils  point  to  arrange 

school  teachers. 

the  various  forms  of  certification  according  to  classes 

1 The  470  combined  elementary  and  secondary 

of  school  dlstriots*  Such  an  organization  will  make 

school  teachers  include  a sufficient  number  of  sec- 

possible  the  opportunity  to  study  secondary  licensure 

1 ondary  teachers  to  place  them  in  such  a class  even 

from  the  standpoint  of  population  groups. 
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TABLE  8.  CERTIFICATION  OP  PUBLIC  SECONDARY  SCHOOL  TEACHERS 
BY  CUSSES  OP  SCHOOL  DISTRICTS,  1937-1938 


Number  of  Certificates  Held 


Class  of 

District 

Total 

College  ' 

Normal 

School 

Standard 

Partial 

Emergency 

Numbs  r 

Per 

1 Cent  of 

Total 

First 

4,627 

3>559 

76.9 

457 

705 

8 

Second 

3»731 

3,002 

73.2 

227 

448 

1 

11 

third  (Dist) 

5,655 

4,836 

85.5 

316 

482 

6 

15 

Third  (Co) 

1,604 

1,335 

87.0 

75 

130 

1 

3 

Fourth 

6,124 

5,433 

88.7 

353 

326 

5 

7 

Total 

21,801 

18,225 

83.6 

1,428 

2,091 

13 

44 

The  per  «ent  of  college  eertif ieatlon 
varies  inversely  as  the  population  of  the  distrlet 
inoreases.  In  other  words,  sohool  districts  of 
the  fourth  class  reported  88.7  of  their  secondary 
school  teachers  holding  college  certificates  while 
the  remaining  classes  of  districts  in  ascending 


order  of  population  reported  decreasing  per  cents 
of  certificates  of  a college  grade. 

The  relatively  large  number  of  normal 
school  and  permanent  steindard  certificates  is  due 
in  a great  degree  to  the  employment  of  superior 
teachers  with  such  credentials  in  Junior  hi^ 


TABLE  9,  PER  CENT  OP  NUMBER  OF  CERTIFICATES  HELD  IN  EACH  TYPE  OP  SECONDARY  SCHOW. 
ORGANIZATION  THAT  ARE  COLLEGE  CERTIFICATES,  1937-1938 


Class  of 

District 

Per  Cent 

of  College 

Certificates 

Total 

Junior 

Junior- 

Senior 

Four- 

Year 

Senior 

Vocational 

Two-  and 

Three-Year 

First 

76.9 

70.1 

85.3 

86.0 

91.1 

45.7 

Second 

73.2 

75.4 

78*6 

84.6 

85.7 

51.7 

- 

«ilrd  (Diet) 

85.5 

75.4 

85.6 

31.3 

87.6 

61.5 

m 

Third  (Co) 

87.0 

80.0 

86.7 

89.0 

90.4 

100.0 

100.0 

Fourth 

88.7 

88*0 

86.9 

92.8 

92.4 

35.5 

86.5 

Total 

83.6 

75.2 

86.0 

89.8 

87.2 

64.2 

89.4 
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sohools  and  In  positions  Involving  the  hi^ly  spe* 

and  three-year  rural  hl^  schools  are  eollege  graduates 

oialized  fields* 

In  order  to  show  the  relationship  between 

Principals 

eollege  oertifleation  and  the  various  types  of  see* 

The  standard  of  education,  competence,  and 

ondary  sehool  organization  expressed  in  per  oents^ 

professional  leadership  of  the  elementary  and  sec- 

Table 9 bean  oonpiled*  ITie  remaining  forms  of 

ondary  school  principals  of  Pennsylvania  is  the 

eertlfioates  being  of  less  importance  in  their  bear- 

ultimate test  of  the  success  of  any  program  that 

ing  on  instruction,  no  similar  eomparlsons  are 

looks  toward  the  general  improvement  of  the  schools 

included* 

of  the  Commonwealih*  "As  is  the  principal,  so  is 

The  relatively  low  per  cent  of  college  cer- 

the school,"  is  a truism  according  to  Cubberley 

tification  in  Junior  high  sohools  is  doubtless  an 

(l;22).  This  statement  is  particularly  applicable 

inheritance  from  ihe  elementary  school  due  to  a shift 

to  conditions  in  the  public  schools  of  recent  years* 

in  organization  without  an  equivalent  ehange  in 

Such  a principal  will  be  a distinct  asset  in  a 

1 personnel* 

community  in  that  his  functions  are  basically  social 

Jimior-senlor  high  schools  have  practically 

and  professional,  involving  the  acquisition  of  a 

the  same  per  cent  of  eollege  certification  in  all 

broad  philosophical  conception  of  the  work  of  the 

classes  of  distrlots  but  those  of  the  second  class* 

public  sohools  and  their  place  in  sooieiy*  While 

Pour-year  hl^  schools  show  uniformly  the 

there  is  a temptation  to  discuss  the  broader  as- 

highest per  cent  of  preparation  on  a baccalaureate 

pects  of  the  principal's  preparation  for  service. 

level* 

the  limitations  of  the  present  study  restrict  its 

Vocational  secondary  schools  for  obvious 

scope  to  a consideration  of  the  type  of  teacher's 

reasons  reflect  the  lowest  per  cent  of  college  certif- 

certificate held  by  such  an  official* 

icates*  The  hi^  figures  for  districts  under  the 

Chart  I is  included  at  this  point  to  show 

county  superintendent  cover  apprezlnately  one-half  of 

the  per  cent  of  college  certification  of  all  pro- 

the total  number  of  vocational  teachers  employed* 

fessional  school  employes  under  county  superinf  -ndents 

With  few  exceptions  all  teachers  in  two- 

of  schools,  1937-1938* 

Density  Map  Showing  the  Percent  of  College  Certification  of 
School  employes  in  School  Districts UnpertheCounty 
Superintendent  of  School 3,1937-1938 
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TABLE  10.  TEACHER  CERTIFICATION  STATUS  OP  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOL  PRINCIPALS,  1937-1938 


Number  of  Certlfleates  Held 


Class  of 

District 

Total 

College 

Normal 

School 

standard 

Partial 

Nmber 

Per 

Cent  of 

Total 

First 

272 

207 

76.1 

50 

15 

Second 

267 

122 

45.7 

98 

47 

- 

Third  (Diet) 

481 

164 

34.1 

163 

154 

* 

Third  (Co) 

227 

% 

33.5 

67 

83 

1 

Fourth 

511 

168 

32.9 

159 

183 

1 

Total 

1,758 

737 

41.9 

537 

482 

2 

Elementary  Principal  Group 

This  group  includes  the  principals  re- 
ported by  superintendents  for  elementary  school 
organizations  consisting  of  grades  I-VI,  grades 
I-VIII,  other  grade  combinations,  special  schools, 
and  extension  schools*  The  total  of  the  employes 
so  reported  is  1,758*  This  number  is  believed  to 
be  in  excess  of  the  persons  whose  actual  service 
Justifies  their  classification  on  such  a high  pro- 
fessional level.  In  tne  absence  of  a clear  defini- 
tion of  the  functions  of  this  position,  however, 
it  is  obvious  that  superintendents  nl^t  have  vari- 
ous conceptions  of  the  significance  of  this  type  of 
position. 

The  certification  of  the  1,758  employes  on 
a teacher  certification  basis  is  given  in  Table  10. 

I A relatively  smtdl  number  of  these  persons  have 


continued  their  professional  eduoation  and  have 
finally  qualified  for  an  Elementary  School  Princi- 
pal's Certificate. 

The  table  shows  that  about  forty-two  per 
cent,  more  exactly  41.9  pcr  cent,  of  the  elementary 
principals  in  the  public  schools  of  Pennsylvania 
are  the  holders  of  college  certificates.  It  is 
possible  that  additional  principals  have  college 
degrees  but  are  continuing  in  service  on  the  basis 
of  a normal  school  or  standard  certificate. 

The  per  cent  of  college  certlfioation  held 
by  elementary  principals  in  I938  is  considerably 
above  the  findings  ef  MacDonald  (2:78)  Ir  her  disser- 
tation in  1929.  some  nine  years  ago.  Mxss  MacDonald 
found  that  thirty-four  per  cent  of  the  city  elementary 
school  principals  held  college  certificates.  Limit- 
ing the  figures  above  to  districts  under  district 
superintendents,  the  1938  report  would  be  48.3  P*r 
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TABUC  11*  CERTIFICATION  OF  SECONDARY  SCHOOL  PRINCIPALS,  1937-1938 


Class  of 

District 

Number  of  Certificates  Held 

Total 

College 

Normal 

School 

standard 

Numbe  r ' 

Per 

Cent  of 
Total 

First 

84 

73 

87.1 

9 

2 

Second 

75 

70 

93.3 

2 

3 

Third  (Dlst) 

212 

200 

94.3 

4 

8 

Third  (Co) 

73 

72 

98.6 

1 

- 

Fourth 

440 

410 

93.2 

17 

13 

Total 

884 

825 

93.3 

33 

26 

cent  with  collsge  cer  tl fioati ''n.  "dmilarly , 
Deffenbaugh  (3!  2)  in  l'^32  found  that  approximately 
forty-three  per  cent  of  th-'  elementary  principals 
in  the  United  states  had  four  or  more  years  of  col- 
lege v/ork.  All  of  these  studies,  therefore,  point 
to  the  fact  that  less  than  one-half  of  the  elementary 
school  principals  now  in  service  in  Pennsylvania  have 
reached  the  standard  of  college  certification. 

Secondary  Principal  Group 

This  group  includes  884  principals  of  Junior, 
junior-senior,  four-year,  senior  vocational,  two-  and 
three-year  high  schools,  and  nine  combined  elementary- 
secondary  schools,  Thera  are  approximately  350  addi- 
tional principals  who  serve  in  the  dual  capacity  of 
supervising  principal  auid  high  school  principal  at  the 
same  time.  These  employes  are  listed  on  the  following 
pages  as  supervising  principals.  The  oertifioation 


status  of  these  884  secondary  school  principals  is 
shown  in  Table  11. 

It  will  be  noted  that  hi^  school  princi- 
pals quite  unifor*mly  qualify  under  high  eortlfloatl 
standards.  The  margin  of  6.7  per  cent  of  principal 
with  lower  than  oollege  licensure  is  probably  more 
than  compensated  through  superiority  of  qualifica- 
tions in  other  respects.  It  is  possible,  also, 
that  in  the  6.7  per  cent  group  are  some  i4io  are 
oollege  graduates  but  are  serving  under  other  oertl 
ioates.  The  lower  per  oent  in  districts  of  the 
first  class  is  due  almost  wholly  to  the  number  of 
Junior  high  school  principals  without  degrees. 

It  will  be  of  Interest  to  point  out  hero 
evidence  of  real  advance  in  the  matter  of  the  aca- 
demic education  of  Pennsylvania’s  high  school 
principals.  Carter  (4:67),  in  his  dissertation  on  i 
"The  Status  of  the  Hl^  Sohool  Principal  in  the 
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TABLE  12.  CERTIFICATION  OP  SUPERVISORS,  1? 37-1938 


Number  of  Certificate!  Held 


Class  of 

Dlstrlot 

Total 

Col] 

Lege 

Normal 

Sohool 

Standard 

Emergenoy 

Number 

Per 

Cent  of 

Total 

First 

189 

129 

68.2 

18 

42 

cm 

Second 

134 

98 

73.1 

3 

27 

- 

Third  (Dlst) 

184 

113 

61.4 

19 

51 

1 

Third  (Co) 

45 

30 

66.7 

2 

13 

- 

Fourth 

136 

136 

87.2 

6 

14 

- 

Total 

7O8 

506 

71.5 

54 

147 

1 

State  of  Pennsylvania,"  bued  on  eondltlons  in  1928-  Seven  in  every  ten  epeeial  supervisors  in  the  pub- 


j 1929*  found  that  73.9  per  oent  of  the  prinelpals  were 

i' 

i the  holders  of  eollege  eertlfleates.  Thus  in  a period 
of  ten  years  the  growth  of  eollege  eertifloation  of 


lie  sehools  of  -the  Commonwealth  is  a eollege  graduate 
and  holds  the  highest  form  of  teaeher  oertlfieation. 
The  remaining  employes  have  qualified  to  a great  de- 


prineipals of  public  8eoond8u*y  sehools  in  Pennsylvania 
advanoed  from  73»9  to  93.3  P»>*  of  the  number  of 
officials  so  employed. 

Supervisors 


gree  under  former  standards  for  eertifloation  when 
the  speelal  oertlfioate  and  the  permanent  state 
(standard)  oertlfioate  represented  sufficient  prep- 
aration to  qualify  for  such  service. 


This  special  supervisory  group  includes  those 
non-administrative  persons  who  supervise  teachers  half 
or  mere  than  half  time,  either  from  the  standpoint  of 
intimate  supervision  over  a distinct  division  sueh  as 
the  supervision  of  primary  grades,  or  as  supervisors  of 

special  subjects  sueh  as  art,  mlsio,  and  penmanship. 

The  level  of  Ihelr  academic  preparation  expressed  in 
terns  of  certification  is  shown  in  Table  12. 


Supervising  Principals 

The  position  of  a supervising  principal  of 
schools  is  one  that  is  somewhat  peculiar  to  Pennsyl- 
vania in  that  its  functions  within  a dlstrlot  are 
broad  and  inclusive,  while  from  without,  its  scope 
is  restricted  to  employment  in  school  distrlots  under 
the  general  supervision  of  a county  superintendent 
of  schools.  In  most  states  the  position  would  be 
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TABLE  13.  TEACHERS'  CERTIFICATES  HELD  BY  SUPERVISING  PRINCIPALS  OP  SCHOOLS,  1537-1938 


Class  of 

District 

Number  of  Certificates  Held 

Total 

College 

Normal 

School 

Standard 

Number 

Per 

Cent  of 

Total  ' 

Third  (Co) 

83 

74 

89*2 

5 

4 

Fourth 

525 

476 

90.7 

35 

14 

Total 

608 

550 

90.4 

40 

18 

listed  as  a small  euperintendon«y»  Table  I3  is  pre- 
sented to  show  what  baeio  teachers'  eertlfioates  are 
held  by  these  offloials* 

The  figures  in  the  table  indicate  that 
approximately  ten  per  cent  of  supervising  principals 
of  schools  have  not  completed  their  college  education* 
The  flfty-el^t  prinolpals  involved  represent  employes 
of  long  servloe  who  were  raised  to  the  supervising 
prlnelpalship  before  the  requirements  of  the  present 
time  were  in  effect. 

Superintendents  and  Assistant  Superintendents 

School  supervision  as  it  is  known  today  is  a 
relatively  new  profession.  It  oomBEinds  the  best  minds 
that  the  field  of  education  has  to  offer.  In  the  words 
of  Cubberley  (55l30-13l)»  "tfae  profession  offers  to  per- 
sons of  "strong  character,  broad  sympathies,  hi^  pur- 
poses, fine  culture,  courage,  exact  training,  and 
executive  skill,  opportimltles  not  excelled  in  ar\y  of 


the  professions,  learned  or  otherwise."  A good  col- 
lege education  is,  therefore,  a primary  qualificatio 
this  type  of  service.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  th 
present  requirements  for  a superintendent's  commissi 
include  evidence  that  the  applicant  is  the  holder  of 
college  certificate.  All  superintendents  and  assist 
superintendents,  therefore,  now  commissioned  in  Pens 
vanla  have  qualified  for  a college  certificate  with 
the  exception  of  twenty-three  superintendents  and 
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twenty  assistant  superintendents  idio  were  in  service 
prior  to  the  adoption  of  the  present  requirements* 
Under  the  law  ihese  incumbents  are  permitted  to  con- 
tinue in  servloe. 

Summary.  Chart  II  alms  to  summarize  in  a graphical 
way  the  college  certification  status  of  the  major 
types  of  positions  In  the  public  schools  of  the  I 
Oomnonwealth.  Similarly,  Table  14  summarizes  the 
number  and  kind  of  teaehsrs'  certificates  held  by 
the  various  instructional  and  a<tBinlstrative  employe 
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PER  CENT  OF  TEACHERS  HOLDING  VARIOUS  TYPES  OF  TEACHERS’  CERTIFICATES 
IN  PENNSYLVANIA  DISTRIBUTED  ACCORDING  TO  MAJOR  FIELDS  OF  SERVICE 

DURING  1937-1938 
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Read  chart  thus;  The  bar  opposite  the  Elementary  Teacher  Groups  shows 
that  17*5  per  cent  held  college  certificates;  54.5  per  cent  normal 
school  certificates;  27,8  per  cent  standard  certificates;  and  the  re- 
maining ,2  per  cent  of  minor  forms  of  certification. 
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TABLE  14.  NUMBER  AND  KIND  OF  TEACHERS'  CERTIFICATES  HELD  BY  THE  IIB TRDCTIONAL  AND  ADMINISTRATIVE 
EMPLOYES  IN  THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS  OP  PENNSYLVANIA,  1937-1938 


Number  of  Certlfloates  Held 


Posltioa 

NorJmal 

Sehool 

standard 

Total 

College 

SpeoieJ. 

Tempo* 

rary 

State 

standard 

Limited 

Perma- 

nent 

Par- 

tial 

Emet*- 

genoy 

Grand  Total 

64,043 

27,794 

22,771 

452 

548 

2,805 

9,492 

60 

121 

Per  Cent 

100.0  43.4  35.5  0,7 

0.9  4.4  14.8  0.1 

0.2 

TEACHERS 

Elementary 

Grades  I-VI 

12,918 

2,300 

7,971 

28 

79 

527 

2,002 

2 

9 

Grades  I-VIII 

22,061 

3.525 

11,323 

29 

189 

2,143 

4,796 

43 

13 

Other  Grades  Combined 

1,033 

271 

502 

5 

6 

55 

190 

- 

4 

Nursery 

4 

2 

- 

- 

1 

- 

1 

- 

- 

Kindergarten 

541 

88 

298 

36 

10 

17 

92 

- 

- 

Special 

1,080 

344 

496 

32 

19 

6 

172 

- 

11 

Extension 

100 

22 

3 

5 

5 

3 

26 

em 

36 

Home  and  Sehool  Visitors 

9G 

49 

16 

3 

7 

1 

11 

- 

3 

Total 

37,827 

6,601 

20,609 

138 

316 

2,752 

7,290 

45  . 

76 

Secondary 

Junior 

5.192 

3,903 

644 

53 

26 

5 

555 

- 

6 

Junior-Senior 

5,793 

4,980 

397 

42 

41 

15 

310 

3 

5 

Poui**Year 

7,083 

6,361 

200 

81 

52 

6 

365 

6 

12 

Senior 

2,417 

2,108 

51 

51 

17 

6 

174 

2 

8 

Vocational 

681 

437 

63 

15 

50 

- 

106 

1 

9 

Two-  and  Three-Year 

141 

126 

14 

- 

- 

- 

1 

- 

- 

Combined  Elementary-Secondary 

470 

293 

53 

7 

31 

4 

77 

1 

4 

Jurrlor  College 

24 

17 

6 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

cm 

Total 

21,801 

18,225 

1,428 

250 

217 

36 

1,588 

13 

44 

All  Other  Teaching  Employes 

104 

40 

36 

8 

- 

- 

20 

m 

- 

PRINCIPALS 

Elementary 

Grades  I-VI 

714 

3O8 

241 

1 

1 

2 

161 

- 

- 

Grades  I-VIII 

968 

380 

288 

- 

3 

11 

284 

2 

- 

Other  Grades  Combined 

51 

31 

8 

1 

1 

- 

10 

- 

- 

Special 

24 

17 

- 

- 

- 

- 

7 

em 

- 

Extension 

1 

1 

e» 

- 

- 

- 

mm 

- 

- 

Total 

1,758 

737 

537 

2 

5 

13 

462 

2 

- 

Secondary 

Junior 

161 

136 

16 

1 

- 

- 

8 

- 

- 

Junior-Senior 

178 

169 

4 

1 

- 

- 

4 

- 

- 

Four-Year 

329 

313 

13 

1 

- 

- 

2 

- 

- 

Senior 

83 

82 

- 

1 

- 

m 

- 

m 

cm 

Vooational 

43 

40 

- 

1 

- 

- 

2 

- 

- 

Two-  and  Three-Year 

81 

76 

- 

4 

- 

1 

cm 

- 

Combined  Elementary-Secondary 

9 

9 

- 

m 

- 

- 

- 

ea 

m 

Total 

884 

825 

33 

9 

- 

- 

17 

- 

- 

SUPERVISORS 

7O8 

506 

54 

44 

10 

4 

89 

- 

1 

SUPERVISING  PRINCIPALS 

608 

550 

40 

1 

- 

- 

17 

«• 

- 

ASSISTANT  SUPERINTENDENTS 

105 

85 

15 

- 

- 

m 

5 

cm 

- 

SUPERINTENDENTS 

248 

225 

19 

• 

* 

• 

4 

• 

• 
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V 

COMPARATIVE  STUDY  OF  CERTIFICATION 
STATUS,  1924-1938 

TabI*  15  Is  orjpnized  to  show  a ooaparl- 
son  of  the  oertlfloatioc  status  of  the  Instruotlonal 
aad  administrative  employes  in  the  public  sobools 
of  Pennsylvania,  as  of  November  first  of  eaoh  year 
from  1924-1938*  ^o  figures  have  been  oompiled  di- 
rectly from  the  Applications  for  Appropriation  vhich 
are  submitted  annually  by  school  distriots  in  support 
of  their  claims  for  assistanee  by  the  State  for  the 
payment  of  teachers'  ssdarles.  These  Applioatlons 
contain  the  names  of  all  professional  employes  in 
the  dlstriot,  Iheir  positions,  oertlfieatlon,  and 
other  Information  essential  to  determine  the  exaot 

amount  of  reimbursement. 

The  fifteen-year  span  of  ohange  in  teacher 
certification  reveals  a number  of  interesting  trends. 
These  may  be  simunarized  briefly  under  the  following 
general  statements: 

a The  most  significant  general  trend  indicated 
is  the  uniform  rate  of  change  in  the  displace- 
ment of  lover  forms  of  oertlfioatlon  for  those 
representing  a higher  professional  level. 

j b The  trend  of  teacher  oertlfioatlon  is  definitely 
in  the  direotion  of  the  college  eertlfleate  as 
the  minimum  level  for  all  types  of  teaching 
service  in  the  public  schools. 

I 

I 0 The  rate  of  the  annual  increase  in  the  number 
of  college  oertifioates  in  effect  will  continue 


at  about  2.4  per  cent  more  than  in  the  previous 
year  until  1943,  after  whleh  time  the  ohange 
will  be  much  more  rapid. 

d The  normal  school  certificate  after  three- 

quarters  of  a century  of  history  as  a dominant 
type  of  certification  la  moving  in  the  direo- 
tion of  extinction  at  about  the  same  rate  that 
the  college  oertifloate  is  coming  into  promi- 
nence, particularly  during  the  last  ten  yeeu*s. 

e The  various  foras  of  standard  certificates 
have  yielded  but  a few  points  in  their 
quantitative  position  during  the  fifteen-year 
perl od. 

f The  prominence  of  the  partial  certificate  dur- 
ing the  early  days  of  its  history,  stands  out 
in  marked  contrast  to  Its  practical  extinction 
at  the  present  time. 

g The  emergency  form  of  certification  is  sta- 
bilizing Itself  at  from  one-tenth  to  two- 
tenths  of  one  per  cent  of  the  number  of  certif- 
icates in  effect  during  any  one  year. 


VI 

SUMJARY  AND  CONCLUSIONS 


Findings 

1 The  number  of  teachers  in  the  public  elementary 
schools  of  Pennsylvania,  including  persons 
employed  in  positions  having  a close  functional 
relationship  to  the  elementary  field,  such  as 
nursery  and  kindergarten  instruction,  ihe  work 
of  special  teachers,  extension  teachers,  and 
home  and  school  visitors,  was  37,827.  Of  this 
number,  17»5  P®r  cent  held  college  osrtlfieates, 
54.5  per  cent  normal  sonool  oertifioates,  27,8 
per  cent  some  form  of  standard  oartificata, 
with  tne  remaining  fraction  made  iq)  of  partial 
and  emergency  certiflcatse. 

2 The  partial  elementary  oertifloate  which  oad 
reaened  the  ten  thoueeatd  mark  in  ite  early 
history  has  fallen  to  the  point  of  practical 
extinction  in  that  a total  of  forty-five  euoh 

certificates  was  found  in  th^  37,827  cases  studied. 


TABLE  15.  COMPARISON  OF  THE  CERTIFICATION  STATUS  OF  THE  INSTRUCTIONAL  AND  ADMINISTRATIVE  EMPLOYES 
IN  THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS  OP  PENNSYLVANIA,  AS  OP  NOVEMBER  1,  I924-I938 
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3 The  per  eent  of  teaehere  in  liie  elementary 
group  irtio  held  eollege  eertlfieates  was  al- 
most as  great  in  the  rural  districts  under 
eounty  superintendents  of  sshools  as  under 
distriet  superintendents  In  the  elties  of 
Pittsburg  and  PhlleLdelphla* 

4 The  normal  sohool  eertifloate  Is  still  ihe 
dominant  form  of  eertlfieatlon  in  the  ele- 
mentary grades,  aeeountlng  for  20,603  suah 
oertifioates  In  a total  of  37»827  eertlfieates, 

3 The  ebanee  that  an  elementary  teaaher  In  a 
school  distriet  of  the  third  class  under  a 
district  superintendent  of  schools  is  the 
holder  of  a eollege  eertifloate  Is  greater 
than  if  employed  in  the  sane  elass  of  dis- 
trict under  a oounl^  superintendent  of  eehools  , 
A total  of  21*3  per  eent  of  the  former  hold 
eollege  eertlfieatlon  to  17«8  per  eent  of  the 
latter* 

6 Approximately  one>slxth  of  the  kindergarten 
teaohors  are  eertlfieated  on  the  eollege 
degree  level* 

7 Teaehers  of  special  elasses  are  eertlfieated 
on  a hi^er  level  In  districts  under  county 
superintendents  than  under  district 
superintendents* 

8 Over  one-half  (54*4  per  eent)  of  the  home  and 
school  visitors  have  been  granted  eollege 
eertlfieatlon* 

3 The  great  nnajorlty  of  public  secondary  sohool 
teachers  In  Pemsylvania  In  1937“1938,  or  83*6 
per  cent,  were  certificated  on  the  basis  of 
the  college  grade  ef  certificate* 

10  The  two-,  three-  and  four-year  types  of  sec- 
ondary school  organization,  or  the  traditional 
forms  of  organization,  have  the  bluest  per 
eent  of  college  eertlfieated  teaehers* 

11  Vocational  secondary  sehools  shew  the  lowest 
per  eent  of  teachers  with  eollege  degrees,  wl-tti 
Junior  high  sehools  next  In  rank* 

12  The  per  eent  of  college  eertlfieatlon  varies 
inversely  as  the  elass  of  district  Inoreases  in 
size*  The  larger  the  district,  the  smaller  the 
per  eent  of  eollege  eertlfieatlon* 


13  Elementary  school  principals  are  still  under 
the  dominance  of  lover  forms  of  eertlfieatlon 
than  la  represented  by  ihe  college  degree 
level*  This  position  shows  the  greatest 
weakness  from  the  standpoint  of#  eollege 
eertlfieatlon* 

14  In  contrast,  seeondary  sohool  principals, 
with  relatively  few  exceptions,  have  col- 
lege certification.  Much  of  tiia  advance 
along  this  lino,  however,  is  Ihe  product  of 
the  last  ten  years. 

15  Approximately  seven  supervisors  in  ten  have 
reached  the  level  of  eollege  certification* 

16  Ninety  per  sent  of  the  supervising  prlneipals 
qualify  under  the  hipest  form  of  teacher 
eertlfieatlon* 

17  Approximately  the  same  amount  ef  eollege  eer- 
tifieatlon  Is  found  among  superintendents  of 
sehools  as  Is  reported  for  supervising  prln- 
eipals of  sehools* 

Coneluslons 

1  The  trend  of  teacher  eertlfieatlon  In  Pennsyl- 
vania in  the  direction  of  the  eollege  certif- 
icate as  the  minimum  level  for  all  grades  In 
the  public  eehools,  points  to  one  of  the  most 
outstanding  developments  In  public  edueation 
In  the  Connonwaalth* 

2  The  gradual  elimination  of  lower  types  of 
teaehers'  certificates  in  favor  of  a single 

form  of  certification  on  the  college  degree 
level  Is  in  keepir^  with  the  most  advanced 
practice  throu^out  the  country. 

3 The  present  standards  of  eertlfieatlon  em- 
phasize the  doctrine  that  teaahara  must  know 
muoh  more  than  they  are  required  to  teach 
that  the  art  of  teaching  finds  its  main  sup- 
post  In  a relatively  lengthy  period  of  edueation 
on  a professional  level* 

4 The  fiction  that  the  sehool  dlstrlets  of  the 
fourth  olass,  or  those  more  or  lass  dominantly 
rural  In  character,  re  fleet  a muoh  lower  stand- 
ard of  eertlfieatlon  than  is  whown  In  the 
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larger  population  centers,  is  not  borne  out  in 
the  facts  disclosed  in  this  study.  It  may  be 
safely  concluded,  however,  that  the  economic 
lure  of  the  large  district  makes  possible  a 
higher  degree  of  selectivity  from  the  stand- 
point of  education  and  experience. 


5  In  light  of  the  uniform  progress  being  made  in 
raising  the  professional  level  of  rural  teach- 
ers along  definite  lines  set  up  by  the  State, 
the  current  financial  pi^jvlslon  can  have  no 
other  effect  than  to  make  difficult  or  impos- 
sible the  maintenance  of  a satisfactory  standard 
of  living  not  to  say  anything  about  a reasonable 
provision  for  security  after  the  retirement  age. 


6  There  is  much  evidence  revealed  in  this  research 
that  Horace  Wann's  dream  of  a well-educated 
teacher  is  approaching  realization  in  Pennsylvania, 


7  There  is  an  implied  recognition  in  the  findings 
of  this  study  that  the  public  regards  as  funda- 
mental the  elevation  of  the  education  of  teachers 
to  a level  in  keeping  with  the  difficulty  and  sig- 
nificance of  the  service. 


8 There  is  rather  definite  evidence  that  school 
authorities  have  grown  to  understand  the  real  pur- 
pose of  the  Emergency  Certificate,  which  fact  is 
supported  by  the  reduction  in  number  of  such  cer- 
tificates from  856  in  I523-I924  to  85  in  I937-I938. 

9 The  policy  of  placing  responsibility  on  the  State 
for  determining  the  requirements  for  teachers’ 
certificates  throu^  regulations  of  the  State 
Council  of  Education  and  the  issuance  of  such  cer- 
tificates by  the  teacher  education  unit  of  the 
Department  of  Public  Instruction,  has  proven  its 
value  and  is  in  exact  accord  with  the  teacher 
certification  trend  in  the  ooiantry  at  large. 

10  The  information  provided  did  not  permit  an  analysis 
covering  the  controversial  issue  on  permanent  cer- 
tification, witli  such  implications  as  the  conditions 
made  possible. 


11  On  the  basis  of  the  information  disclosed  in  this 
study,  it  may  be  concluded  as  a general  principle 
that  the  certification  of  teachers  owes  Its 
existence  primarily  as  a symbol  of  public  inter- 
est. Its  Importance,  as  such,  can  scarcely  be 
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emphasized  too  much.  The  significance  of  the 
statement  can  easily  be  verified  by  reference 
to  the  teaching  standards  in  states  with  hi^ 
certification  requirements  in  contrast  with 
states  requiring  but  a limited  preparation. 


12  The  greatest  benefits  will  result  from  this  stucU 
vAien  considered  in  relation  with  the  information  C 
disclosed  in  a companion  study  in  this  series 
entitled,  ''Salaries  of  School  Employes,  1937~193j*^^ 
published  as  Bulletin  JA,  Research  Circular  No.  1 

1939. 


13  Certificates  to  teach  do  not  indicate  the  qualltj 
of  preparation  necessarily.  The  teacher  educate 
program  out  of  which  types  of  certification  have 
been  developed,  is  adequately  sot  forth  in  Bullej 
154  - Educational  Standards  for  Teachers  in 
Pennsylvania,  and  Bulletin  157  " Underlying 
Philosophy  of  Teacher  Education,  both  of  -jAiloh  raa 
be  secured  from  the  Teacher  Eduoatlon  and  Certifl 
tion  Office,  the  Department  of  Public  Instruotior, 

VII 
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FOREWORD 


This  bulletin  presents  an  analysis  of  'ttie  education  of 
teachers  and  supenrlscry  officials  In  the  public  schcols  of 
Pennsylvania,  In  toms  ef  foroal  schocllng  and  prcfesslenal 
experience*  Both  of  these  factors  are  generally  recognized 
as  being  Important  in  the  evaluation  of  prefleieney  In  teaching* 
the  baeoalaureate  degree  for  elementary  teaohers  and  the  grad- 
uate degree  for  secondary  teachers  and  supervisory  offleisls, 
together  with  an  appropriate  experience,  have  accordingly 
beeeme  ‘ttie  established  standard  for  professional  esployaant* 

nils  study  parallels  previous  studies  dealing  with 
salary  and  eertlfleatlen*  It  also  Includes  dlseusslen  of  -ttie 
relationship  of  these  factors*  The  data  for  these  studies 
were  obtained  from  the  Superintendent's  Annual  Report  for 
1938*1739*  (umI  were  assembled  and  edited  by  the  Division  ef 
Child  Aooeuntlng  and  Researeh* 

FRANCIS  B«  HAAS 

Superintendent  of  Publle  Instruction 
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EDUCATION  AND  TEACHING  EXPERIENCE  OP  THE 

INSTRUCTIONAL  AND  ADMINISTRATIVE  EMPLOYES  IN 

preparation,  the  better  informed  will  be  the 

THE  PUBLIC  SOTOOLS  OF  PENNSYLVANIA,  1938  - 1939 

prospective  tcMher.  S\ioh  a plan  tends  to 

-oOo- 

guarantee  both  quality  and  appropriateness  In 

I INTRODUCTION 

the  kind  of  soheeling.  Another  measure  is  the 

amount  of  the  larger  areas  ef  knowledge  that  have 

It  it  a Blatter  of  eosHton  agreement  that  a 

been  coa^leted  through  institutional  courses  as. 

teacher  should  be  a well  informed  person*  The  oharaoter 

for  example,  the  relative  provision  that  has  been 

and  amount  of  education  that  Aould  be  possessed  V6u>ies 

made  to  teach  secondary  school  mathematlos. 

necessarily  wilh  the  oultural  level  ref  looted  in  hia 

including  the  completion  of  courses  in  secondary 

immediate  environment  and  the  age  in  which  he  lives. 

schools  only,  further  mathematical  courses  on  a 

This  was  Just  as  true  in  -the  early  days  in  Pennsylvania, 

collegiate  level,  or  tc  supplement  all  such  vi'tti 

when,  according  to  Taylor  (it  11),  to  be  properly  quail* 

graduate  instruction  in  the  appropriate  field. 

fled  as  a schoolmaster  included  ability  to  "resid  the 

Finally,  there  is  the  measure  that  involves  the 

Holy  Scriptures  publicly  sod  set  the  psalms,"  as  it 

number  cf  degrees  held  by  teachers  in  various 

is  tcdsy  when  an  essential  preparation  includes  an 

groups.  Since  'ttie  degree  nay  represent  different 

intimate  acquaintanoeshlp  wilh  SEiny  areas  of  knowledge 

levels  ef  eduoation,  it  embodies  many  of  those 

and  exploratory  sxperienoes*  These  include  Insti'bi’* 

elements  that  lend  themselves  easily  to  scrutiny 

tional  courses  of  an  academic  sad  professional  character; 

as  measures  cf  educational  and  professional 

experience  in  connection  witii  social  egencies  and 

achievement.  There  are  many  other  kinds  of 

industrial  contacts;  and  an  intimate  knowledge  of  the 

measures  that  might  be  used  to  determine  the 

problems  of  general  community  life. 

aiBOisit  of  teacher  education,  but  the  source  material 

Various  methods  to  determine  the  amount  of 

for  this  study  places  such  a limitation  on  the 

ouch  information  suggest  Ihomselvos.  One  measure  of 

subject  as  to  restrict  the  measures  essentially  to 

a teacher* s general  preparation,  or  Ihat  of  an  adminis- 

the types  involving  years  of  eduoation  and  to  the 

trator  as  well,  is  -ttie  number  of  years  given  oeer  to 

degree  held.  These  two  standards,  then,  have  been 

such  eduoation,  the  theory  being  that  the  longer  the 

ohosen  for  tiie  reason  that  rather  complete  and 
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authtnile  InforMtlon  ii  noir  av&llabl*  for  all  of 

its  inelusion  in  a study  devoted  largely  to  a 

th*  Dajor  groups  of  -ttio  toaohlng  and  adsdnlstratlvo 

Su 

oonsideration  of  the  eduoatlon  of  teaohers. 

porsomiil  ooployed  in  'ttio  publlo  soheols  of  Hio 

4,  Coqiletion  of  the  series  of  studies  on 

Conomreal-Qi* 

lli 

salaries,  eerti float! on,  edueation,  and  teaching 

n 

experienoe  of  teaohers  and  administrative  employes, 

NATntE,  SCOPE,  AND  PURPOSE  OF  THE  STUDY 

This  series  began  with  the  publleation  by  tho 

Department  of  Public  Instruetien  of  a researoh  study 

Tho  Bat\iro,  seeps,  and  purpeso  of  the  study 

in  'ttie  field  of  teacher  education,  entitled,  "Salarl' 

Is  to  riiovt 

ef  Sohool  Employes,  1937~1938,"  and  issued  as  Bullet: 

!•  Tbs  present  level  ef  the  eduoatlon  ef 

74,  Research  Circular  No,  11,  1939  (4)»  This  *0^ 

teaohers  and  administrative  onployes  in  tho  publio 

folloeed  by  a similar  study,  entitled,  ’teacher  Cert: 

sebeels  ef  Pennsylvania.  This  Till  be  dene ‘by  a 

fication  of  InstruotionsJ.  and  Administrative  Employe! 

eensideration  ef  the  number  ef  years  of  edueation  as 

in  the  Publlo  Schools  of  Pennsylvania,  1937’*1338,”  ai 

measured  by  formal  sehoollng  amd  the  highest  degree 

issued  as  Bulletin  7^,  Researoh  Circular  No,  9>  1933 

tf 

held,  rather  than  hy  the  erlterion  of  eertlfieatlen 

The  present  study,  or  Bulletin  74t  Research  Circular 

to 

iriiioh  vas  used  in  a related  study. 

10,  devoted  to  the  eduoatlon  and  ejqperlenoe  ef  teach* 

pr 

2*  What  advaneement  has  taken  plaoe  ever  a 

and  administrative  employes,  completes  the  series  , 

le 

period  of  years  in  the  amount  of  fortsal  edueation  that 

touching  on  Ihe  general  fie  Id  of  teacher  eduoatlon^ 

has  boon  eo^>leted  by  Pennsylvania  teaohers  and  O'tttsrs 

If  comparisons  are  made  among  the  three  studies,  it 

in  administrative  authority.  Offlolal  records  eovering 

ee 

must  be  kept  in  mind  lhat  the  data  used  in  Clroulars 

suoh  infomatlon  are  on  file  for  sixteen  years. 

lU 

and  9 1337*’1938,  vhile  -ttte  figures  used  in 

u 

including  1938'~1939»  Por  State  totals,  and  distributed 

Circular  10  are  for  1938“1939* 

f( 

by  positions  for  I937-I938  and  1938-1339, 

3,  Present  status  ef  the  education  of  teaohen 

tl 

3*  Teaching  experienoe  trends  in  the  various 

in  Pennsylvania  with  the  oorrespondlng  progress 

sohool  distriots.  Sufficient  information  on  experienoe 

registered  throu^out  the  nation. 

of  an  official  oharaoter  is  nov  available  to  Justify 

The  main  souroe  of  <iata  is  the  official 
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report  of  OMh  loo&l  superintendent  of  sohools  to  the 
[superintendent  of  Publie  Instruotlon^  due  in  the  latter 
offioe  on  August  first  for  each  year.  This  report 
isuanarlzeB  Dueh  essential  Infomation  about  the 
ieduoation  of  teaoherSf  iaoludlng  the  years  of  prepara- 
tion olasslfled  under  traditional  groups* 

The  tore  "teaoher"  is  not  xised  In  Its  generic 
sense,  henoe  snist  not  be  interpreted  to  nean  teaehers, 
supervisors,  and  other  administrative  officers  in  a 
oolleotlve  sense. 

Ill 

MINIIIDM  EDDCATIONAL  REQUIREMENTS  FOR  CERTIFICATION 

The  Edmonds  Qualification  suid  Salary  Act, 
approved  April  28,  1921,  by  the  Governor,  delegated 
to  the  state  Council  of  Education  the  authority  to 
prescribe  the  educational  qualifications  necessary  to 
meet  minltaum  requirements  for  the  certification  of 
teachers*  Similarly,  *^6  General  Assembly  has  set  up 
certain  basic  requirements  for  the  commissioning  of 
superintendents  and  assistant  siqperintendents  of  sohools 
and  has  provided  through  the  state  Council  of  Edtioation 
for  the  issuance  of  certificates  to  the  various  types 
of  prlnoipals  recognized  under  the  school  lam* 

In  actual  experience,  these  mlninua  require- 
ments for  certification  become  in  a sense  the  standard 


whereby  a teaoher* s education  may  be  measured.  In 
reality  it  is  believed  that  relatively  few  teachers 
and  administrative  officials  have  restricted  their 
formal  education  to  the  minimum  mandate  of  the  lew. 
This  is  shown  rather  conclusively  in  the  trend  of 
certification  since  the  legislation  of  1921, 
particularly  In  recent  years  when  teachers  have 
advanced  their  certification  statiis  more  rapidly  than 
the  law  has  required.  On  the  whole,  however,  certi- 
fication does  reflect  the  prevailing  standard  of 
education  found  in  a group  of  teachers.  Embodied  in 
the  certification  regulations  are  the  various  require- 
ments which  emphasize  that  balance  cf  general  cultural 
courses,  the  special  subject  matter  to  be  taught,  and 
the  professional  aspects  related  thereto,  so  essential 
to  the  promotion  of  a hi^  type  of  instruction  in  a 
modem  school.  Since  these  requirements  are  readily 
available  throu^  publications  of  the  Department  of 
Public  Instruction  (3)  and  (6),  it  is  deemed  unneces- 
sary to  include  them  here. 

The  marked  advance  in  raising  the  level  of 
certification  in  Pennsylvania  during  the  last  twenty 
years  stands  out  in  bold  relief  in  the  records  of 
professional  progress  in  the  public  schools  of  this 

country*  It  is  only  when  measured  against  standards 
announced  in  certain  European  countries,  for  comparable 
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positions^  that  oomparlsons  based  on  pre-servioe  educa- 
tion are  unfavorable  to  the  local  state.  The  National 
Sxarvey  of  the  Education  of  Teachers  (7i^6-64)  brings 
out  the  fact  that  for  the  countries  studied^  namely, 

England,  Pranoa,  Germany,  and  Sweden,  and  for  the 
conditions  existing  therein  about  1930»  such  a ooxmtry 
as  ours  with  its  belief  in  universal  education  apparently 
does  not  place  as  hl^  a value  on  'ttie  qualifloatlons 
for  teaching  and  teachers  as  is  fo\jnd  in  these  older 
European  coirntrles.  In  liie  field  of  elementary 
education,  for  example,  it  appears  that  to  be  certi- 
ficated as  a teacher  required  as  much  pre-service 
education  as  the  states  in  tills  country  having  the 
hif^est  standards,  which  means  much  more  than  is 
found  in  the  majority  of  the  states.  The  standards 
for  the  certification  of  secondary  school  teachers  in 
the  counti*le8  studied  ware  so  snioh  hi^er  that  compari- 
sons would  be  futile.  Slnoe  from  one  to  three  years  of 
graduate  work  was  quite  commonly  the  standard  required 
for  secondary  teachers  in  the  four  countries  a decade 
ago,  oomparlsCHis  with  Pennsylvania  conditions  would 
have  to  be  made  wltii  tiie  faculties  of  the  better  staffed 
colleges  and  universities  than  with  the  public  secwdary 
schools  of  the  Comnoitwealth.  However,  it  must  be  kept 
in  mind  idien  making  comparisons  along  the  line  suggested 
that  both  elementary  and  seomdary  education  in  Europe 


I 
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aro  Buoh  less  universal  tfaaui  is  true  in  the  United 
States  and  therefore  in  Pennsylvania.  It  is  parhapsj 
opportune  at  this  point  to  venture  -the  rumor  that  ' 
one  result  of  -the  higher  demands  on  pre-service 
edaea-tdon  in  Europe  is  that  teaching  and  teachers 
generally  are  held  in  much  hl^er  repute  -than  in 
this  country* 

IV 

EDUCATION  OP  TEACHERS  AND  SUPERVISING  OFFICIALS, 

1938-1939 

The  criterion  chosen  in  this  study  to 
measure  the  amount  of  education  represented  by  each 
type  of  position  or  grotgs  of  employes,  is  -the  number 
of  years  given  -to  formal  ediioation  as  represented  by 
years  of  study  in  -the  trodi-tional  sehool  organimtioi 
To  present  then,  in  a brief  way,  a oonplete  pioture  i 
of  -the  edusa-tlon  of  the  professional  en^loyes  in  the  | 

I 

publio  sohools.  Table  I has  been  prepared  wi-tti  emplo.'l 
olasslflsd  according  to  position  as  well  as  to  years  j 

of  formal  sehoollng.  For  example,  the  499  employes  I 
whose  highest  level  of  education  is  -tiie  elementary 
grades  would  be  credited  -with  eight  years  of  sohool- 
ing;  -the  1,703  eo^loyss  who  are  graduates  of  foxu*-yee 
secondary  sohools  or  have  attended  suob,  would  have 
twelve  years  or  less  of  formal  eduoation  to  -their 
oredit;  the  30»326  with  two  or  three  years  of  oollegc 
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TABLE  1.  HIGHEST  LEVEL  OF  EDUCATION  OP  TEACHERS  AND  SUPERVISING  OFFICIALS  IN  THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS  OF  PEN^tSYLVANIA, 

1938-1939 


Niuiber 

of  Employes  by  Educational 

Level 

Position 

Total 

Doctor's 

Degree 

( Earned) 

Keister's 

Deeres 

Bachelor's 

Deeree 

Two  and  Three 

Years  of 

College  Work 

Secondary 

School 

Elementary 

School 

All 

Others 

GRAND  TOTAL 

63,988 

308 

6,719 

23,043 

30,326 

1,703 

459 

1,430 

Per  Cent 

100.0 

0.5 

10.5 

36.0 

47.4 

2.7 

0.7 

2.2 

Per  Cent  (1929) 

100.0 

0.3 

3.2 

18.7 

54.0 

16.9 

2.2 

4.7 

TEACHERS 

Nursery  and  kindergarten 

554 

- 

12 

95 

413 

7 

4 

23 

Elementary 

Grades  I -VI 

12,106 

2 

223 

2,588 

8,488 

431 

111 

263 

Grades  I-VIII 

22,382 

1 

208 

3,636 

16,799 

813 

267 

658 

Other  Grades 

658 

- 

10 

182 

358 

42 

6 

60 

Total 

35,146 

3 

441 

6,406 

25,645 

1,286 

384 

981 

Extension 

78 

1 

8 

35 

24 

3 

2 

5 

Special 

1,139 

3 

78 

368 

626 

33 

9 

22 

Combined  elementary- 

secondary 

NJl 

00 

o 

1 

71 

279 

192 

16 

m 

21 

Secondary 

Junior 

5,277 

12 

906 

3,270 

903 

87 

12 

87 

Junior-senior 

5,953 

20 

1,008 

4,151 

627 

53 

2 

92 

Four-year 

6,460 

63 

1,298 

4,600 

422 

47 

1 

29 

Senior 

3,203 

49 

1,196 

1,605 

273 

27 

10 

43 

Vocational 

912 

1 

117 

544 

183 

22 

2 

43 

Two  or  three-year 

127 

- 

13 

102 

12 

- 

- 

- 

Total 

21,932 

145 

4,538 

14,272 

2,420 

236 

27 

294 

PRINCIPALS 

Elementary 

1,655 

26 

277 

465 

696 

103 

31 

57 

Secondary 

944 

27 

456 

407 

51 

1 

- 

2 

Total 

2,599 

53 

733 

872 

747 

104 

31 

59 

HOME  AND  SCHOOL  VISITORS 

119 

3 

13 

52 

42 

8 

- 

1 

SUPERVISING  OFFICIALS 

Siy)orvlsor8 

830 

42 

215 

402 

142 

8 

, 2 

19 

Supervising  principals 

661 

23 

376 

211 

48 

1 

- 

2 

Assistant  sv^erintendents 

102 

5 

69 

13 

14 

- 

- 

1 

Superintendents 

248 

29 

165 

38 

13 

1 

- 

2 

Total 

1,841 

99 

825 

664 

217 

10 

2 

24 

woric,  most  of  irtiom  are  normal  school  graduates^  would  would  be  credited  with  sixteen,  seventeen,  and 

have  completed  fourteen  or  fifteen  years  of  systematic  sixteen  years  of  education,  respectively,  accord- 


Instruotlon)  while  the  remaining  groups  with  degrees 


Ing  to  sdiether  they  were  the  holders  of  the  bachelor's 


(1 
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the  master's,  or  the  doetor's  degree. 

with  the  work  of  teachers  and  olher  professional  em- 

Reference  to  Table  1 shows  that  47  per  cent, 

ployes  can  attest  to  sueh  a statement.  It  is  . 

or  almost  one^ialf  of  the  entire  group  of  employes 

oonoeivable  that  there  are  certain  tesMhers  included 

ooi^>leted  the  requirements  for  a college  degree.  About 

In  the  111  elementary  teachers  in  Grades  I-VI, 

the  same  number  had  two  or  three  years  of  oollege  Instruo- 

with  an  elementary  level  of  schooling,  who  rendered  F 

S 

tlon,  idiile  only  a fraction  over  3 eent  failed  to 

a much  more  satisfactory  type  of  servioe  than  the  | 

advanoe  their  education  beyond  the  public  school  standard* 

two  individuals  who  held  a doctor's  degree  or  the  ( 

Speolfioally,  in  a total  of  63,788  employes. 

223  who  could  add  the  master's  degree  to  their  names 

3O8  attained  the  hipest  graduate  degree  level,  namely. 

It  is  a reasonable  assumption,  however,  that  increas 

the  dootor's  degree;  6,719  spent  at  loast  one  year  in 

amounts  of  formal  instruction  are  most  desirable  and 

graduate  work  and  were  awarded  the  master's  degree; 

that  they  do  result  in  an  Improved  quality  of  servio 

23,043  were  in  service  on  a baooalaureate  degree; 

Teachers 

30,326,  or  the  largest  group,  presumably  the  normal 

sohool  graduate  level  of  former  days,  oompleted  two  or 

The  largest  single  group  of  the  Instruo- 

throe  years  of  oollege  work;  1,703  held  a secondary 

tlonal  and  administrative  employes  in  the  public 

sohool  diploma  or  had  done  some  secondary  sohool  work; 

schools  is  that  great  body  of  men  and  women  known  as 

459  were  on  an  elementary  school  level,  many  of  idiom 

teachers.  The  work  of  these  individuals  is  assooiat 

wore  certificated  years  ago  on  the  basis  of  some  local 

wholly  with  the  instruction  of  the  pupil.  For  the  1 

normal  school  work  plus  a superintendent's  examination; 

purposes  of  “^is  study,  the  group  is  classified  into  1 

and  1,430  were  reported  as  having  oompleted  a misoel- 

six  divisions,  namely,  nursery  and  kindergarten. 

laneous  type  of  preparation. 

elementary,  secondary,  combined  elementary  and  seoon  1 

It  is  assumed  that  any  interpretation  of  the 

dary,  extension,  and  special  teachers. 

aforesaid  figures  should  incluee  the  caution  that  dif- 

Nursery  and  Kindergarten  Teachers 

ferenoes  in  level  of  oduoation,  idien  measured  in  terms 

of  degrees  or  years  of  schooling,  do  not  necessarily 

The  education  of  nursery  and  kindergairten 

represent  corresponding  differences  in  the  quality  of 

teachers  is  shown  in  Table  2.  Of  the  554  sueh 

preparation*  Every  superintendent  or  person  faunlllar 

teachers,  all  but  a very  few  wore  employed  in 
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TABLE  2.  EDUCATION  OF  NURSERY  AND  KINDERGARTEN  TEACHERS,  1938-193? 


Class  of 

School  District 

Number  of  Teaohe 

p by  Level  of 

Education 

Total 

Master* s 
Degree 

Baohelor's 

Degree 

Two  and  Three 

Years  of 

Colleae  Work 

Seoondary 

School 

Elementary 

School 

All 

Others 

First 

316 

7 

38 

259 

4 

3 

5 

Second 

126 

1 

27 

93 

- 

- 

5 

Third  (Dist) 

62 

1 

l6 

34 

3 

- 

8 

niird  (Co) 

9 

1 

1 

4 

«• 

1 

2 

Fourth 

41 

2 

13 

23 

- 

- 

3 

Total 

554 

12 

95 

413 

7 

4 

23 

klndargartens. 

Approxloately  one  In  every  five  kindergarten 
teachers  in  Pennsylvania  has  a college  degree.  A total 
of  93*9  por  cent  of  the  idiole  group  completed  at  least 
two  or  three  years  of  college  work,  vhile  6*1  per  cent 
cannot  be  definitely  assigned.  Since  the  requirement 
for  certification  inoludes  graduation  from  an  approved 
four-year  ourrioulum  for  tije  preparation  of  kindergarten 
teachers  for  all  students  who  have  begun  their  college  or 
imlverslty  edueatlon  subsequent  to  February  1,  1939»  the 
college  level  of  edueatlon  for  nursery  and  kindergarten 
teachers  will  approach  a reality  at  a rapidly  increasing 
rate. 

Elementary  Teachers 

The  level  of  education  represented  by  the 
elementary  teachers  is  a fair  criterion  to  Judge  the 
compstency  of  a system  of  public  schools.  This  is  as 


is  in  the  more  or  less  complex  organisation  in  a 
large  city  system.  It  follovs  from  the  sasM 
reasoning  that  such  a measure  will  be  equally  appli- 
cable to  conditions  on  a state-wide  basis.  Table  3 
hsis  accordingly  been  developed  to  show  the  per  oent 
of  elementary  teachers  in  the  public  schools  of 
Pennsylvania,  who  have  attained  the  various  levels  of 
eduoatlon  usmlly  associated  with  the  Institutional 
preparation  of  a teacher. 


TABLE  3.  HIGHEST  LEVELS  OP  EDUCATION  REPORTED 
FOR  ELEMENTARY  TEACHERS,  1938-1939 


Highest 

Per  Cent  in  Each  Type 
of  Organization 

Levels  of 

Eduoatlon 

Grades 

I-VI 

Grades 

I-VIII 

All 

Others 

Total 

Degree 

Doctor’s 

0.0 

0.0 

0»0 

0.0 

Master's 

1.8 

.9 

1.5 

1.5 

Bachelor's 

21,4 

16.2 

27.7 

18.2 

2-3  years 
college  work 

70.1 

75.1 

54.4 

72.9 

Secondary  schooi 

3.6 

3.7 

6.4 

3.7 

Elem.  school 

.9 

1.2 

.9 

1.1 

All  others 

2.2 

2.9 

9.1 

2.8 

true  for  the  scattered  schools  in  a rural  district  as  it 
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Approximately  one  tecMher  in  every  100 

years  of  approved  eollege  eduoation  for  all 

elementary  teaohers  is  still  teMhin^  on  an  elementary 

applloants  who  have  begun  their  foraal  eduoation 

sohool  level  of  eduoation^  aeoording  to  the  offieial 

subsequent  to  February  1,  1939*  The  figures  show 

reports*  ?fhlle  the  majority  of  these  teaohers,  384  in 

ttiat  very  nearly  iSiree-four-ttis  of  the  elementary 

number,  are  employed  in  the  rural  one->teaoher  sohools. 

teaohers  now  in  service  in  Pennsylvania  refleot  ‘&e 

101  are  found  in  ^e  borou^s  and  large  eities* 

standard  of  1921  rather  than  the  advanced  position 

Assmdng  that  these  people  are  a swvlval  group  whose 

taken  by  the  State  Counoil  of  Eduoation  when 

prep8u*atlon  was  made  years  ago  when  standards  were  mueh 

present  four-year  level  was  authorized.  Chart  I 

lower,  and  that  they  have  proved  themselves  effioient 

shows  the  various  levels  of  education  attained  by 

throu^  service,  the  fact  still  remains  that  suoh  older 

the  elementary  teachers* 

teaohers  should  in  some  way  have  advanced  their  eduoa- 

One  in  five  elementary  teaohers  held  a 

tional  preparation. 

baooalaureate  degree  as  a minimum  amount  of  oollege 

The  seoondary  sohool  level  of  eduoation  is 

education*  There  were  other  eollege  graduates  in 

equally  disturbing,  if  not  more  so,  for  the  reason  that 

elementary  teaching  service  with  further  oourses 

about  four  in  every  hundred  elementary  teaohers  have 

completed  eittier  of  a graduate  or  non-graduate 

limited  tiieir  eduoation  essentially  to  t^e  offering  of 

standard,  but  the  group  represented  above,  numbering 

the  seoondary  sohool*  ‘Rie  total  number  of  1,286  eleman-’ 

6,406  individuals,  is  listed  here  primarily  for  its  i 

tary  teaohers  with  a hl^  sohool  education  as  their 

having  oon^leted  four  years  of  college  work*  The  j 

hipest  level,  was  approximately  equally  divided  between 

distribution  of  these  college  graduates  by  olasses  ofl 

urban  and  rural  ooramunities* 

school  districts  is  inserted  to  shew  that  the  rural 

The  next  group  representing  25,645  teaohers  or 

diatrlot  has  absorbed  its  share  of  suoh  teaohers* 

72.9  per  cent  of  all  elementary  teaohers,  completed  from 

One  teaeher  in  every  hundred  elementary  j 

two  to  three  years  of  oollege  work*  The  two  years  of 

teaohers  held  a master's  degree*  The  exact  number 

eollege  preparation  was  the  minimum  standard  set  up  by 

1 

was  441  teaohers,  all  of  whom  had  completed  at  least  ! 

the  Commonwealth  in  1921,  idiioh  has  been  changed  to  four 

one  year  of  graduate  work.  One-fourth  of  the  number  ! 
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CHART  I 


EDUCATIOW  OF  ELElilENTARY  TEACHERS  IN  THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS  OF  PENNSYLVANIA 

EXPRESSED  IN  PER  CENTS  OF  EACH  TYPE  OF  PREPARATION,  BY 
ORGANIZATION  AND  BY  CLASS  OF  SCHOOL  DISTRICT,  1938-1959 


AU 

Taaehers 


I r 

0 8 


I 1" 

16  24 


Per  Cent 

, .j , , j. 

32  40  48  56  64 

By  Type  of  Organization 


T 

72 


Grades 

I-VI 


I 


Grades 

I-VIII 


22,382 


a 


other 

Grades 


658 


First 


Seoond 


Third 

(Dls) 


Third 

(Co) 


By  Class  of  School  District 
5,145 


Four'Ui 


16,072 


Doctor's  Master's  Bachelor's  2-3yr.College  Secondary  Elementary  Other 

I 1 t=^ 

Read  chart  thus;  Of  the  total  of  35,146  elementary  teachers  in  1938-1939,  1»3 
per  cent  held  a master’s  degree;  18*2  per  cent  had  a bachelor’s  degree;  73.0 
per  cent  had  from  two  to  three  years  of  college  work;  3*7  were  high  school 
graduates;  1*1  completed  the  elementary  school;  said  2.8  per  cent  aJLl  others. 
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TABLE  4.  NUMBER  OF  ELEMENTARY  TEACHERS  WITH  BACHELOR'S 
DEGREE  ONLY 


Claws  of 

School  District 

Number 

of 

Teaohers 

Per  Cent  of 

Total  Elementary 
Teachers 

First 

880 

17.1 

Second 

903 

23.3 

Third  (Mat) 

1,396 

20.7 

Third  (Co) 

611 

16.4 

Fourth 

2,616 

16.3 

Total 

6,406 

18*2 

was  employed  In  rural  areas  under  oounty  superintendents 
and  the  remaining  individuals  were  located  in  boroughs 
and  cities  under  district  superintendents* 

Finally^  there  were  three  elementary  teaehen 
reported  to  bo  the  holders  of  a doctor's  degree. 

Extension  Teaohers 

The  field  of  extension  eduoation  included  a 
group  of  seventy-ei^t  teaohers,  one  of  whom  held  a 
doctor's  degree;  ei^t  had  a master's  degree;  thirty- 
five  were  granted  their  first  or  bachelor's  degree; 


twenty-four  had  from  two  to  Ihree  years  of  college 
work;  throe  had  gone  throng  hi^  school  only;  two 
had  not  gone  beyond  the  elementary  school;  and  five 
had  a misosllaneous  type  of  education* 

Special  Teaohers 

Special  Teachers  represent  a group  of  scho< 
employes  whose  education  is  directed  toward  the 
elementary  or  secondary  teaching  level  and  later 
extended  to  include  preparation  toward  teaching  class 
of  exceptional  pupils.  This  group  of  teaohers  in 
Pennsylvania  now  reaches  a total  of  1,139*  Table  5 
shows  iheir  distribution  by  level  of  eduoation  and 
olass  of  school  distriot* 

The  figures  in  the  table  indicate  rather 

oonolusively  the  charaoteristie  elementary-teacher 
educational  level  of  a decade  ago,  namely,  two  years 
of  college  work.  The  modal  grocqp  consisted  of  626 

I 

teaohers,  which  is  over  one-half  of  the  entire  numbs 


TABLE  5*  EDUCATION  OP  SPECIAL  TEACHERS,  1938-1939 


Number  of  Teachers  by  Educational  Level 

Claes  of 

Total 

Doctor's 

Master's 

Bachelor's 

Two  and  Three 

Years  of 

College  Wez4c 

Secondary 

Elementary 

All 

School  Distriot 

Degree 

Degree 

Degree 

Sohoel 

Sohool 

Othen 

First 

586 

1 

55 

146 

370 

7 

1 

f 

6 

Second 

184 

- 

5 

52 

114 

12 

- 

1 f 

Third  (Diet) 

206 

1 

13 

85 

96 

3 

- 

8 

Third  (Co) 

51 

- 

2 

15 

17 

9 

8 

. r 

Fourth 

112 

1 

3 

70 

29 

2 

- 

7 

Total 

1,133 

3 

78 

368 

626 

33 

9 

22 

1 
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TABLE  6.  EDUCATION  OF  COMBINED  ELEMENTARY  AND  SECONDARY  TEACHERS,  1938-1939 


Huabar  of  Taaahara  by  Eduoational  Lovol 


CIms  of 

School  District 

Total 

Doctor’s 

Degree 

Master’s 

Degree 

Bachelor’s 

Degree 

Two  and  Three 

Tears  of 

College  York 

Secondary 

School 

Elenentary 

School 

All 

Others 

First 

169 

1 

53 

78 

31 

3 

• 

3 

Second 

55 

- 

7 

19 

23 

«e 

- 

6 

Third  (Diet) 

124 

ew 

3 

45 

61 

6 

9 

third  (Co) 

29 

- 

- 

15 

11 

1 

- 

2 

Fourtti 

203 

- 

8 

122 

66 

6 

- 

1 

Total 

580 

1 

71 

279 

192 

16 

• 

21 

I of  ouoh  teaehors*  However,  a further  analyelo  shows 
iitbat  while  the  eduoatlon  of  these  speeially  prepau'ed 
I teachers  Is  doainaatly  of  the  non-degree  level,  the 
I per  cent  of  sueb  professional  esployes,  39*4*  Aon** 

I siderably  hl^er  ihan  Ihe  total  per  sent  of  elenentary 

I teachers  with  degrees  as  reported  for  all  elenentary 

I 

I teachers  coablnod*  It  is  quite  probable  also  that  the 
690  teachers  without  degrees  have  eenq>let»d  aany 
specialized  courses  of  a eollege  grade  whose  credits 
do  not  appear  under  any  of  the  captions  of  the  table* 

Coabined  Elemntary  and  Secondary  Teaehers 

This  group  Inoludes  380  teachers  whose 
responsibilities  are  assoolated  with  both  the  elenentary 
and  secondary  grades.  In  the  snaller  school  systens, 
for  example,  a single  person  in  charge  of  nuslc  is 
frequently  classified  as  a teacher  rather  them  as  a 
svq>ervlsor,  for  the  reason  that  the  serviee  is  aliMst 
idiolly  of  a teaching  oharaoter  and  extends  throu^  all 


of  the  schools.  The  sane  situation  prevails  in 
larger  systens  to  a eertain  extent  where  teachers 
of  the  specialized  subjects  frequently  find  their 
duties  extending  across  organizational  lines. 

The  records  give  no  explicit  infomation 
as  to  whether  or  not  this  group  of  580  teachers  Is 
donlnantly  elenentary  or  secondary  in  character.  It 
is  only  by  Inference  that  an  opinion  nay  be  hazarded* 
It  is,  therefore,  believed  that  their  responsibilities 
are  associated  more  with  the  secondary  field  than  with 
the  elementary,  for  the  reason  that  over  sixty  per 
cent  of  then  have  degrees,  including  seventy-one 
■aster’s  and  one  doctorate* 

Secondary  Teachers 

It  is  regrettable  that  sone  further  degree 
of  reflnenent  in  the  oharaoter  of  the  education  of 
secondary  teachers  in  the  public  schools  is  not  avail- 
able. The  official  reports  from  which  the  data  have 
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bean  taken  for  this  study  give  no  further  differentiation 
than  is  indieated  in  the  eaptlons  of  the  respeetive 
tables*  The  edueational  levels  thus  attained  provide 
sOBW  BMasure  for  the  deteralnation  of  edueational  fitness 
but  in  the  absence  of  a more  intimate  knowledge  of  the 
oharaoter  of  the  oourses  pursued^  a true  picture  of  the 


tien  show  the  hipest  per  cents  of  teachers  who  are 
eollege  graduates.  The  sll^tly  lower  plane  of 
aeadonio  education  re  fleeted  in  the  more  acdem 
types  of  organization  is  doubtlessly  due  to  the 
larger  spread  of  eurrieulua  offerings > partieularly 
in  the  field  of  industrial  arts,  with  the  attendant 


eduoation  of  teaohers  and  supervising  officials  is  not 


eondition  of  -title  instruotlon  having  back  of  it 


possible.  Furthermore,  eertifioatlon  in  -the  secondary 
field  is  general  as  to  organiation  in  its  requirements, 
henoe  ^ere  is  no  way  to  determine  the  relative  levels 
of  eduoation  in  -the  different  types  of  organiation 
than  by  oomparlsons  of  the  numbers  in  eaoh  kind  of 
organization  who  have  the  same  edueational  status. 

Table  7 and  Chart  II  show  gradation  on  the 
college  degree  level  aooordlng  to  type  of  organiation* 
It  will  be  noted  that  the  treuiitional  forms  of  organiza- 


frequently  more  praetieal  experlenoe  -than  formal 
eduoation.  It  should  be  pointed  out,  however,  -that 

1 

the  senior  hij^  school  form  of  organiation  reported 
-the  hij^est  per  cent  of  its  teaohers  who  have 

f 

oompleted  graduate  work,  both  on  -the  level  of  -the  j 

i 

i, 

naster^s  degree  and  of  the  full  dootorate.  | 

The  relatively  low  per  cent  of  teaohers  I 

I 

in  the  Junior  high  school  who  hold  degrees  is 
explained  by  the  fact  that  this  group  contains  many  i 


TABLE  7.  HIcaiEST  LEVEL  OP  EDUCATION  REPORTED  FOR  SECONDARY  TEACHERS,  EXPRESSED  IN  PER  CENTS  ACCORDING  TO  TYPE  OP 

ORGANIZATION,  1938-1939 


Per  Cent  in  tooh  Type  of  Organiation 


Highest  Level 
of  Eduoation 

Total 

Poux—Year 

Two  and  Three.- 

Year 

Senior 

Junior- 

Senior 

Junior 

Vocational 

Doctor's  degree 

.7 

1.0 

1.5 

.3 

.2 

•0 

Uaster's  degree 

20.7 

20.1 

10.2 

37.3 

17.0 

17.2 

12.9 

Bachelor's  degree 

65.1 

21:1 

80*3 

50.1 

63.7 

62.0 

59.7 

All  degrees 

Two  and  -ttiree  years 

86*5 

32.3 

30.5 

88.9 

87.0 

73.4 

72.6 

of  eollege  work 

11.0 

6.5 

3.5 

8.5 

10.5 

17.2 

20.1 

All  others 

1.3 

.5 

- 

1.4 

1.6 

1.6 

4.7 

Secondary  school 

1.1 

.7 

mm 

.3 

.3 

1.6 

2.4 

Elementary  soheol 

.1 

•0 

- 

.3 

.0 

.2 

.2 

i 

1 

I 
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CHAET  II 


EDUCATION  OF  PUBLIC  SECONDARY  SCHOOL  TEACHERS  IN  PENNSYLVANIA 
EXPRESSED  IN  PER  CENTS  OF  EACH  TYPE  OF  PREPARATION,  BY 
ORGANIZATION  AND  CLASS  OF  SCHOOL  DISTRICT,  1938-1959 


Per  Cent 


All 

Teachers 

Jtmlor 

Junior- 

Senior 

Pour-Year 

Senior 

Vocational 


Two  and 
■niree-Year 


First 

Second 

third 

(We) 

Third 

(Co) 

Fourth 


By  Class  of  School  District  4,407 


5,820 


i,?07 


5 

IIOOsPSOOO 

1^ 


6,166 


m 


Dootor's  Master*  8 Bachelor's  2-3yr»ColleKe  Seoondarr  Elenei 

□ “ 


Read  chart  thus;  Of  the  21,932  secondary  school  teachers  in  PennsylTania  in 
1938-1939,  seven-tenths  of  one  per  cent  held  a doctor’s  degree;  20*7  per  cent 
held  a master’s  degree;  65.1  per  cent  held  a bachelor’s  degree;  11.0  per  cent 
had  from  two  to  three  years  of  college  work;  1.1  per  cent  were  secondary  school 
graduates  only;  while  one-tenth  of  one  per  cent  completed  the  elementary  school 
only;  and  1.3  per  cent  had  other  forms  of  training* 
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of  the  most  eompetent  teachers  in  ifae  system  cho  have 

been  edueated  for  the  upper  elementary  grades  at  a time 

"Approximately  60  per  cent  of  the  teacheri 
in  eity  school  systems  have  eoB9>leted  four  or 
mere  years  of  eollege  education." 

chen  the  standards  irere  lower  but  retained  during  the 

Chart  III  portrays  the  amount  of  eollege 

transition  period  for  the  efflolent  servloe  they  render. 

edueatlon  -ttiat  is  represented  among  the  classroom 

Related  Studies 

teachers  of  Pennsylvania.  The  flgwe  is  adapted 

from  a similar  one  on  page  ^6  of  the  aforesaid  bulli 

There  are  no  eomparabla  figcrea  available  of 

national  se<^e  other  'ttian  those  given  in  the  National 

Principals 

Survey  of  Teachers  for  1930"1931»  There  have  been^ 

Elementary 

however^  certain  studls  s of  a more  limit  ed  eharaeter 

Recent  years  have  witnessed  a great 

and  of  more  reoent  date  eonduoted  by  the  National  Eduea~ 

edvanoe  in  the  educational  qualifications  of  elcmen* 

tion  Assoolaticny  the  findings  of  which  may  be  summarized 

tary  school  principals.  It  is  not  so  long  since  thi 

by  a direct  quotation  from  a research  bulletin  (10t37}> 

chief  requirement  for  appointment  to  such  a positioi 

as  follows: 

was  long  service  as  an  elementary  teacher  and  satie- 

"Today,  on  the  average,  a olassroom  teacher 
in  the  American  public  schools  has  had  more  than 

factory  evidence  of  strong  disciplinary  ability. 

three  years  of  educational  work  beyond  hi^-soheol 
graduation.  The  median  number  of  years  of  eollege 

Professional  equipment  was  i^parently  of  secondary 

training  of  teachers  in  cities  of  2500  population 

Importanoe.  Late  years,  however,  have  changed  the 

or  over  is  4.2  years;  only  4 per  cent  have  had  less 
than  two  years'  preparation  and  l6  per  oent  have 
had  less  'ttian  two  years  beyond  hi^-school  gradua- 

relative emphasis  to  quadify  for  such  positions  by 

tion. 

exalting  the  educational  and  professional  preparati< 

"In  city  school  systems,  the  median  number  of 
years  of  preparation  beyond  high-school  graduation 

to  the  same  plane  that  governs  the  selection  of 

for  kindergarten  teachers  is  3*1  years;  far  elementary- 
sehecl  teachers,  J,4  years;  for  Junior  hlj^-sohoel 

secondary  school  principals.  Table  8 has  aooordlng] 

teachers,  4*5  years;  and  for  senior  hi^-sohool 
teachers,  4.8  years*  nie  proportion  of  senior  bi^- 

been  developed  to  show  the  educational  status  of 

school  teachers  with  five  or  more  years  of  training 

elementary  and  secondary  school  principals  in  133^ 

is  37  Por  cent,  eight  times  that  of  eleroentary-sohool 
teaohers,  and  a little  less  than  twice  that  of  Junior 

1939 f measured  in  terms  of  years  of  ediwation  rathe] 

high-school  teaohers.  In  the  elementary  schools,  about 
one  teacher  in  three  can  claim  eollege  graduation  or 

than  types  of  courses  completed.  The  number  include 

its  equivalent,  but  in  senior  hl^  schocls  the  propor- 
tion is  nine  out  of  ten. 

both  teaching  and  non-teaching  prinolpals. 

Chart  Ili 
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TABLE  8.  EDUCATION  OF  ELEMENTARY  AND  SECONDARY  PRINCIPALS  BY  CLASSES  OF  SCHOOL  DISTRICTS,  1938*1939 


Elementary 

Secondary 

Highest  Level 

Class 

of  Sohool  District 

Class 

of  School  District 

of  Edueatlon 

First 

Second 

Third 

fPist) 

Third 

(Co) 

Fourth 

Total 

First 

Seoond 

Third 

(Dlst) 

Third 

(Co) 

Fourth 

Total 

Dootor's  degree 

23 

1 

2 

mm 

mm 

26 

11 

5 

11 

«e 

27 

Master's  degree 

148 

46 

48 

11 

24 

277 

52 

51 

152 

44 

157 

456 

Bachelor's  degree 

Tvo  and  three  years 

55 

83 

122 

50 

155 

465 

13 

21 

73 

25 

275 

407 

of  eollege  woric 

36 

99 

226 

100 

235 

696 

4 

1 

11 

7 

28 

51 

All  others 

1 

6 

24 

12 

14 

57 

- 

- 

1 

1 

- 

2 

Secondary  sohool 

5 

14 

38 

11 

35 

103 

- 

- 

- 

«• 

1 

1 

Elementary  sohool 

- 

7 

5 

9 

10 

31 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Total 

268 

256 

465 

193 

473 

.,655 

80 

78 

248 

77 

461 

944 

A total  of  1,655  olementary  sohool  prlneipals 
has  boon  reported*  It  la  assumed  liiat  some  of  these 
administrative  offlolals  were  teaohlng  prlneipals  and 
some  had  no  sueh  responsibilities.  Some  of  the  teaoh- 
lng principals  tau^t  almost  full-time | others  In 
deereasing  amount  of  time*  An  analysis  of  the  levels 
of  edueatlon  reported  for  these  employes  indloates  very 
definitely  that  the  beaoalaureato  degree  plus  graduate 


ooverlng  the  education  of  elementary  sohool  prinei- 
pals  In  Pennsylvania  oan  be  examined  on  eomparable 
Items.  Fortunately,  suoh  Is  available  In  a dootor's 
-thesis  completed  in  I93O  by  HaoDonald  (8tll)* 

While  MacDonald's  stvidy  was  limited  to 
approximately  one-fourth  of  the  number  of  prlnolpals 
reported  by  superintendents  of  sehools,  there  Is 


sufflolent  evidence  to  show  that  a span  of  ton  years! 


preparation  Is  taking  a strong  hold  on  the  eareers  of 


has  resulted  In  marked  progress 


& 


In  raising  the 


these  leaders  In  elementary  education  In  the  community* 


educational  level  of  elementary 


school  principals 


This  faot  will  be  more  evident  If  some  previous  record 


In  Pennsylwinla, 


TABLE  9.  EDUCATIONAL  LEVELS  OP  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOL 
PRINCIPALS  IN  PENICYLVANIA  IN  19 29  and  1939 


Secondary 


Hlj^est  Level 

Souroe  of  Data 

Historically,  the  high  sohool  principal- 

MacDonald's 

Superintendents' 

of  Education 

Study.  1929 

Reports,  1939 

ship  has  often  merited  a falser  rating  -than  the 

Number  of  oases 

462 

1,655 

position  of  similar  character  in  an  elementary  schoo 

Dootor's  degree 

- 

1.6 

Master's  degree 

16.7 

16.7 

irtien  measured  in  terms  of  formal  education  euid 

Bachelor's  degree 

Tvo  and  three  years 

19.7 

28.1 

professional  preparation  of  an  Institutional  type* 

of  oollege  voric 

40.9 

42.1 

All  others 

0,1 

3.4 

The  reverse  is  true,  of  course,  sdien  -the  experience 

Secondary  sohool 

20.0 

6,2 

Elementary  sohool 

2,6 

1.9 

factor  Is  considered* 

I 


,,  ■ I ' - ' . ■ _ .1  I . I _ , — I ■—  I 
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The  ^44  hi^  sohool  prlnolpals  do  not  represent 


;i  the  entire  group  of  suoh  prlnolpals  for  the  reason  that 
1 the  remaining  327  principals  In  oharge  of  the  1»271  high 
I sohools  officially  classified  for  1938"1939»  are  listed 
ii  as  supervising  principals  of  schools^  thus  serving  In 
! the  dual  oapaolty  of  a hl^  sohool  principal  and  having 
: general  supervision  over  all  of  the  sohools  In  their 
I respeotive  districts* 

Table  8 records  the  eduoational  level  of  the 
:|  high  school  principals  in  Pennsylvania  whan  measured 
I rou^ly  by  years  given  to  preparation.  An  analysis  of 
I eaoh  level  discloses  the  fact  that  this  group  of  public 
i|  servants  would  not  suffer  materially  in  their  eduoational 

[I 

I rating  if  oompared  with  eui  equal  number  of  members  of  a 

i' 

I 

typical  oollege  faculty* 


TABLE  10*  EDUCATION  LEVELS  OF  SECONDARY  PRINCIPALS 
IN  PENNSUVANIA  IN  132^  AND  1939*  EXPRESSED  IN  PER 

CENTS 


Highest  Level 
of  Eduoatlon 

Souroe  of  Data 

Carter's 
Study*  1929 

Superintendents' 
Rsporta*  1933 

Number  of  oases 

1*058 

944 

Doctor's  deg^e 

1.1 

2.9 

Master's  degree 

18*9 

48*3 

Baehelor's  degree 
Two  emd  three  years 

60*4 

43.1 

of  oollege  work 

12*0 

5.4 

All  ethers 

0*4 

*2 

Secondary  sohool 

7.1 

*1 

Elementary  sohool 

0*1 

.0 

Indioated  by  48*3  P«i*  oent  of  them  holding  the 
■astor*s  degree*  In  addition*  2*9  per  oent  have 
earned  the  dootorate*  The  ohlef  ohange  noted  In 
the  ten-year  period  Is  the  marled  development  In 
the  direotion  of  the  master's  degree. 


It  will  be  of  Interest  to  Include  at  this  point 
a record  of  advance  mode  by  high  sohool  principals  based 
on  the  same  technique  as  was  followed  In  studying  the 
elementary  sohool  prlnoipalship*  namely*  the  development 
of  a table  to  compare  advance  In  levels  of  eduoatlon 
during  the  last  ten  years*  In  this  Instance*  Carter's 
dootorate  study  (lt53)  1928-1929  has  been  used  as  the 

source  of  data  covering  the  edmation  of  high  school 
' principals  In  Pennsylvania  a deoade  ago* 

Ihe  modal  group  of  Pennsylvania  hi^  sohool 
prlnolpals  is  on  the  master's  degree  level*  irtiloh  Is 


Rome  and  Sohool  Visitors 

Legislation  permitting  the  employment  of 
hone  and  sohool  visitors  In  the  public  schools  of 
Pennsylvania  finds  Its  origin  In  1929»  when  the 
General  Assembly  recognized  this  type  of  service 
to  be  of  sufficient  Inportanoe  to  Jiistlfy  Its 
Inclusion  with  the  more  strictly  teaching  functions 
of  a sohool  system.  In  1937»  further  enoouragement 
for  the  employment  of  hone  and  sohool  visitors  wais 
granted  by  the  General  Assembly*  ihen  the  sohool  lavs 
were  amended  In  suoh  a way  as  to  permit  the  employment 
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C! 


TABLE  11.  EWCATION  OP  HOME  AND  SCHOOL  VISITORS,  TABLE  12.  EDUCATION  OP  SUPERVISORS,  1938-1939 

1938-1939 


Highest  Level 
of  Education 

Number 

Doctor's  degree 

3 

Master's  degree 

13 

Beuihelor's  degree 

Two  and  three  years 

52 

of  college  wordo 

42 

All  others 

1 

Secondary  school 

8 

Elementary  sohool 

- 

Total 

119 

Hipest  Level 
of  Eduoatlon 

Number 

Per  Cent 

of  Total 

Doctor's  degree 

42 

5.1 

Master's  degr*ee 

215 

26.0 

Bachelor's  degree 

Two  and  thi^e  years 

402 

48.4 

of  college  work 

142 

17.1 

All  other’s 

19 

2.3 

Secondary  school 

8 

.9 

Elementary  sohool 

2 

.2 

Total 

830 

100.0 

of 


to: 

00 

it 

P* 


la 

of 

ot 


of  persons  who  are  legally  oertlfloated  as  home  and  sohool 


philosophy  of  soolal  responsibility  to  serwe  as  a 


visitors  by  the  Department  of  Publie  Instruotion,  and  the 


guide  in  the  solution  of  the  many  intrioate  pt^blems 


il 


State  will  reimburse  the  dlstrlots  for  the  salaries  of 
these  employes  on  the  same  basis  as  reimbursemsirt  is  now 
meide  for  elementary  teaohsrs. 


assooiated  with  school  attendanoe. 


Supervisors 


Starting  wi'tti  forty-two  home  and  school  visitors 
reported  in  1932,  tiie  number  has  steadily  inoreased  until 
1'939,  when  a total  of  119  home  and  sohool  visitors  was 
listed  by  superintendents.  The  growth  has  obviously  not 
been  rapid,  but  it  has  taken  place  during  a period  of 
great  eoonomio  strain.  What  is  lacking  in  numbers,  how- 
ever, is  made  up  in  a muoh  more  hl^ly  educated  individual 
than  was  contemplated  in  the  early  legislation.  The  stand- 
ard preparation  for  the  elementary  teaoher  in  I929  was 
two  years  of  approved  oollege  work.  Table  11  shows  the 
present  level  of  education  attained  by  home  and  sohool 
visitors  iriio  are  crusading  in  the  Interests  of  a new 


Por  the  purposes  of  this  study,  super- 
visors are  understood  to  be  those  non-adrainistrative 
employes  in  a sohool  system  who  spend  half  or  more 
than  half-time  in  the  supervision  of  teachers. 

They  include  supervisors  of  kindergartens;  of  ele- 


II 


raentary  grades;  of  special  subjects,  suoh  as  art. 


111 


musio,  health,  penmanship,  and  vocational  studies; 


th 


county  supervision  of  agrioulture  and  home  econotsios; 


ft 


and  other  persons  in  fields  similar  in  oharaoter. 

Approximately  ei^t  in  every  ten  of  the 
830  supervisors  ai^  oollege  graduates.  Purthermore, 
three  in  every  ten  have  completed  a sufficient  amouni 


Po 

n 

19 

It 
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> of  graduate  work  to  qualify  for  a SMtor's  or  a doo> 

,,  tor's  degree*  At  the  o-Oier  end  of  the  seals  are,  of 

j 

i eourse,  a relative  few  who  have  done  no  oollege  work 

i 

' at  all  as  far  as  there  Is  Inforeatlon  on  reoerd*  These 
! people  are  doubtless  outstanding  Individuals  idio 

I 

■ttirough  long  experlsnee,  native  ability,  and  a Blseel» 
laneous  type  of  preparation  find  employment  In  spite 
of  their  otherwise  professional  bandloaps*  It  is  eon- 
oelvable,  for  example,  that  a strong  elementary  teacher 

j 

' with  no  other  formal  education  than  simimer  courses  In 
the  teething  of  arithmetle,  may  \iltlnately  become  a 

wary  efficient  supervisor  of  arithmetic  In  a large 

I 

j 

I city  system* 

Supervising  Principals 

The  position  of  a supervising  principal  of 
schools  In  Pemsylvanla  Is  unique  in  that  It  Is  offl- 
olally  restricted  to  school  districts  of  the  fourth 
elass  and  to  districts  of  the  third  class  not  under 

I 

! 

the  supervision  of  a district  stqpe  rlnt endent  of  schools* 
The  educational  requirements  to  qualify  for  such  a 
position  arc  essentially  no  different  from  those  of  a 
superintendent  of  schools*  A supervising  principal  of 

sohcels  Is  required  to  have  six  or  more  ysars  of 

I 

suocessful  teaching  experience  In  the  public  schools; 


TABLE  13*  EDUCATION  OP  SUPERVISING  PRINCIPALS  OP 
SCHOOLS  FDR  SCHOOL  YEARS  ENDING  IN  1J29,  I338, 
AND  1339,  EXPRESSED  IN  PER  CENTS  OP  TOTAL 


Hipest  Level 
of  Education 

Cochran 

Study 

1923 

Stabler 

Study 

1938 

Superinten- 
dents' Reports 

1939 

Humber  of  oases 

471 

345 

661 

Doctor's  degree 

.5 

3.5 

Master's  degree 

23*6 

70*0 

56*9 

Bachelor's  degree 
Two  and  three  years 

46*2 

19.7 

31.9 

of  college  work 

21*6 

- 

7.3 

All  ethers 

- 

- 

.3 

Secondary  school 

8*0 

- 

.1 

Elementary  school 

• 

«m 

0*0 

whereais,  a siperlntendent  of  schools  must  Include 
three  or  mere  years  of  administrative  and  si^ervlsory 
experience  as  a principal  with  the  teaching  experience* 

Prior  to  1331  It  was  not  mandatory  for  a 
supervising  principal  of  schools  to  be  Ifae  bolder  of 
a stg>ervlsing  principal's  certificate.  Subsequent  to 
said  date,  such  a requirement  has  been  in  effect*  To 
qualify  for  such  a certificate,  the  applicant  must  be 

the  holder  of  a college  certificate  to  teach,  have  had 
six  years  or  more  of  successful  teaching  experience  In 
the  public  schools,  end  have  eo^)leted  twelve  semester 
hours  of  approved  graduate  courses  in  the  field  of 
administration  and  supervision  up  to  April  1,  1333» 
after  which  tine  the  amount  Is  Increased  to  elj^teen 
semester  hours  to  April  1,  1340,  and  sigaln  to  twenty- 
four  semester  hours  to  April  1,  1341,  and  thereafter. 
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to  thirty  soraestor  hours,  or  a aaster's  degree* 

In  order  to  show  the  general  trend  in  the 

ohanging  level  of  education  for  supervising  prinoi- 
pals,  reoourse  is  taken  In  the  findings  of  several 
dootorate  studies  completed  in  recent  years  by  Penn- 
sylvania school  officials.  The  Cochran  study  of 
1931  (2*28-29)  and  1ho  Stabler  thesis  of  1930 
(11*270),  together  with  the  flgwes  derived  from 
the  superintendents'  reports  of  1938”1939>  will 
furnish  sufficient  data  to  form  a rather  complete 
picture  of  the  progress  made  in  educational  achieve- 
ment of  supet^ising  principals  of  sohools  during  -Oie 
last  ten  years. 

Attention  is  called  to  the  facts  presented 
in  Table  I3,  which  are  obviously  not  in  agreement, 
pai^iovdarly  the  last  two  columns.  It  may  be  a 
question  of  sampling  in  the  Stabler  study,  for  under 
-tiie  law,  no  supervising  principal  shotild  be  listed 
who  is  not  the  holder  of  a supei^slng  principal's 
certificate,  idilch  means  college  graduation  as  one 
requirement* 

Assistant  Superintendents 

The  minimum  educational  and  professional 
i^quirements  to  qmllfy  for  election  as  an  assistant 


Clr 


district  superintendent  of  schools  are  exactly  the 
same  as  for  a superintendent  of  schools*  In  practice] 
however,  it  is  reasonable  to  assume  that  the  typical 


tc 

Iti: 


superintendent  of  sohools  has  a broader  background  of 
education  end  a longer  period  of  experience  than  his 
colleague,  the  typical  assistant  superintendent  of 
schools*  This  is  borne  out  in  Tables  14  and  I5  which 
follow.  In  order  to  show  what  advanoe  has  been  made 
in  Ihe  educational  pi^paration  of  these  officials. 
Table  14  includes  -ttie  findings  of  Cochran  (2*29) 
ten  years  ago* 

The  one  striking  change  that  is  to  be 
obseinred  in  comparing  the  educational  status  of  the 
assistant  superintendent  of  I929  with  his  successor 
in  1937  ^0  'the  definite  trend  toward  the  master's 
degree  as  a basic  preparation*  In  I929,  approximate! 


til 


dm 

Mi 

pn 

to( 

th( 

»li 

ati 


el^t  assistant  8xq>erintendent8  in  twenty  were  wlthouj 


TABLE  14*  EDUCATION  OP  ASSISTANT  COUNTY  AND 
DISTRICT  SUPERINTBIDENTS  OP  SCHOOLS  FOR 
SCHOOL  YEARS  ENDING  IN  I929  AND  1939 


Hipest  Level 
of  Education 


Cochran's 


Number  Per  Cent 


Superintendents' 
Repor'to,  1939 

N^umber  Per  Cent 


Doctor's  degree 
Master's  degree 
Bachelor's  degree 
Two  and  three  years 
of  college  work 
All  others 

Total 


2 

15 

28 

21 

7 

73 


2.7 

20*6 

38.3 

28.8 

3.6 

100*0 


5 

69 

13 

14 
1 

102 


4.9 

67.7 
12*8 

13.7 

.3 

100*0 


j 


county  s\:perlntend*nt  of  sohools  or  am  assistant 
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a college  degree;  irtiereas  in  1939  'this  ratio  had 

of  professional  obligation  to  the  oommunity.  This 

Ibeen  reduced  to  three  offlolals  In  twenty.  In  both 

is  no  longer  true.  Sohool  administration  has 

Instanoes,  such  assistants  were  in  service  at  the 

assumed  a position  of  first  importance  in  the  whole 

time  when  a college  oertlfloate  was  made  a minimun 

realm  of  governmental  servioe.  As  suoh  it  has  evolved 

requirement  for  new  entrants. 

mainly  along  lines  of  leadership  based  on  a strong 

professionalization  of  its  various  responsibilities. 

Superintendents 

This  professionalization  Is  particularly  noticeable  in 

The  evolution  of  the  sohool  superintendent 

Pennsylvania  superintendents  of  schools  who,  as  a 

during  the  last  three  or  four  decades  is  one  of  the 

class,  have  advanced  beyond  the  minimum  standards 

most  significant  advances  that  has  oharaoterlzed  the 

recommended  for  the  country  at  large.  These  steuidards 

progress  of  public  education.  Prior  to  this  period 

as  applied  to  educational  and  experience  requirements 

too  nany  offiolsls  were  still  guided  by  the  orlterla 

may  be  most  easily  summed  up  in  the  tentative  reoom- 

■ttiat  their  responsibilities  wore  largely  assoolated 

mendations  made  by  The  Amerloein  Association  of  Sohool 

with  a passive  olerloal  type  of  services,  a certain 

Administrators  (9*4),  which,  together  with  those  in 

amount  of  inspectlonal  work,  and  a narrow  interpretation 

effect  in  Pennsylvania  (6:8-9),  are  as  follows; 

Sumested  by  Aaerioan  Association 

of  Sohool  Administrators 

Pennsylvania  Standards 

"Four  years  of  education  in  a standard  and 
aocredlted  college  plus  one  year  of  graduate  study 
terainating  in  ihe  meistor’s  degree,  Tiie  period  of 

"Possess  a college  certificate  to  teach  in 
the  public  schools  of  this  Commonwealth..... 

preparation  to  inolvide  both  cultural  and  professional 
studies  in  suoh  areas  as  political  science  and  govern- 
ment, economics,  sociology,  public  finance,  child 
psychology  and  hygiene,  teacher  personnel,  school 
administration,  public  relations,  vocational  educa- 
tion, and  curricular  development. 

"Pile  with  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction 
a transcript  which  shows  that  a 'graduate  course  in 

education*  as  defined  by  the  State  Council  of 
Ediioation,  has  been  completed  at  an  institution 
in  which  the  administrative  and  supervision  ourrl- 

oulvnn  has  been  approved. 

"Three  years  of  successful  experience  in 
classroom,  administration,  or  supervisory  positions 
in  public  school  systems," 

"The  term,  'grediiate  course  In  education,'  is 
defined  by  the  State  Council  of  Education  as 
oonsisting  of,,..,,.,...;  for  the  year  beginning 
April  1,  1940,  twenty-fcur  semester  hours  of 
graduate  courses;  for  the  year  beginning  April  1, 
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TIBLE  15.  EDUCATION  OF  SUPERIHTENIENTS  OP  SCHOOLS 
IN  YEARS  ENDING  IN  1$2^  AND  1939 


Hipest  Level 
of  Education 

Cochran' s 

Study,  1929 

S up  0 rln  tendant 
Reports^  1939 

Number 

Per  Cent 

Number 

Per  Cent 

Doctor's  degree 

9 

5.5 

29 

11.7 

Master's  degree 

52 

31.9 

165 

66,5 

Bachelor's  degree 

Two  and  three  years 

77 

47.3 

38 

15.3 

of  college  work 

18 

11,0 

13 

5.3 

All  others 

7 

4,3 

2 

,8 

Secondary  sohool 

- 

- 

1 

,4 

Elementary  sohool 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Total 

163 

100,0 

248 

lOOoO 

The  type  of  data  vised  in  ihls  stvuiy  will 
not  permit  a direct  comparison  with  the  standards 
thus  set  up,  Ifuoh  inferential  information  Is  dis- 
olosed>  however.  In  ihe  superintendents'  reports. 
Table  I3  has  been  ooo^lled  to  show  the  educational 
status  of  the  superintendent  In  Pennsylvania  In  1938“ 


1941,  thirty  semester  hours  of  greuluate  courses, 
or  a master's  degree, 

"•••••No  person  shall  be  elected  or  appointed  ' 
a county,  district,  or  assistant  bounty  or  district 
superintendent,  or  associate  superintendent,  who  i 
has  not  had  six  years  of  successful  teaching  . 

experienoe,  net  less  than  three  of  which  shall 
have  been  in  a supervisory  or  administrative  capa** 
city," 

'Hu  graduate  courses  should  include  units 
covering  school  administration,  school  supervision, 
sohool  law,  currleuliui  construction,  business 
management,  public  relations,  research  and  survey  j 
methods,  and  other  subjects  related  to  the  woric  of 
a superintendent  of  schools,  j 

each  five  superintendents  have  reached  such  a standan  . 

pr 

Ten  years  ago  less  than  one-half  of  the  officials  so  ... 
qualified.  It  Is  quite  probable,  of  course,  that  jj, 
many  superintendents  have  taken  a number  of  graduate  ||„ 
eourses  in  administration  and  supervision  idilch  have 
not  been  translated  into  degrees.  They  have  chosen 


1939>  measured  In  terms  of  full  years  In  an  Institu- 
tion, auid  to  Include  for  comparison  Cochran's  findings 
(2129)  In  1929, 

Assuming  the  graduate  eourses  completed  by 
Pennsylvania  superintendents  are  of  the  seme  general 
character  as  those  outlined  in  the  suggestive  list 
by  The  American  Association  of  Sohool  Administrators, 
the  only  point  In  which  the  local  superintendents 
fall  to  qualify  entirely  Is  In  the  amount  of  graduate 
study  completed.  Table  15  shows  that  about  fovu*  In 


rather  to  come  under  the  instruction  of  some  famous  jChi 


professor  or  to  have  selected  courses  primarily  to  |^i 


help  In  the  solution  of  some  local  problem  Instead 


of  meeting  mere  formal  degree  requirements. 


til! 


li 

I 

V j le' 

I 

DEGREE  OP  lUPROVEMENT  OP  ACADEMIC  AND  PROFESSIONAL 
EDUCATION  OP  TEACHERS  AND  SUPERVISING  OFFICIALS, 

1924-1939 


Practically  complete  records  from  1922- 


1923  on  are  available  covering  the  academic  and 


to  V 
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TAEJiE  EDDCATION  OP  TEACHERS  AMD  SUPERVISING  OFFICIALS  IN  THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS  OF  PENNSYLVANIA  IN  TERi6  OF 

PER  CENT  OP  TOTALS,  I923-I93J 


Sohool 

Tear 

lending 

Number 

of 

Doctor's 

Master's 

Bachelor's 

Two  and  three  years 

Seoondairy 

Elementary 

All 

In 

Persons 

Degree 

Degree 

Degzve 

of  college  work 

School 

School 

Others 

1923 

46,790 

.2 

2.7 

11.7 

47.8 

24*0 

4*2 

9.4 

1525 

53,696 

•2 

1.9 

13.5 

47.8 

25.0 

2*9 

8.7 

1927 

57,610 

.3 

2*6 

15.8 

52.1 

19.5 

2*0 

7.7 

1929 

59,691 

.3 

3.2 

18*7 

54*2 

16*8 

2.1 

4.7 

1931 

61,819 

.3 

3.9 

22.2 

ON 

• 

0 

12.9 

1.1 

3.6 

1933 

62,720 

*4 

5.2 

26.3 

54.5 

9.3 

1*1 

3.2 

1535 

61,844 

.4 

7.0 

29.7 

52.0 

7.0 

1*0 

2*9 

1937 

63,209 

.4 

8*7 

33.8 

47,8 

6*0 

.7 

2*6 

1939 

63,988 

.5 

10*5 

36*0 

47.4 

2*7 

.7 

2.2 

professional  oduoatlon  of  toaohers  and  supervising 
offlelals*  An  attempt  Is  made  In  Table  16  to  stutoiar- 
ize  the  data  In  sueb  a «ay  that  definite  trends  nay 
be  ascertained.  These  are  shown  In  a clearer  way 


during  the  seventeen  yeeu*s  covered  by  the  study* 
Records  prior  to  1923  were  too  in6Ldequate  to  be 
Included.  With  110  or  two-tenths  of  one  per  cent 
of  all  professional  employes  In  1923»  & uniform 


In  Chart  IV* 

It  will  be  of  Interest  to  observe  that 
Chart  IV  possesses  many  elements  for  a complete  story 
The  characters  In  'ttie  form  of  educational  att8J.nBents 
move  across  the  field  of  vision  vltii  a regularity 
[ tiiat  almost  grows  Into  rhythm*  The  factor  of  time 
limits  Itself  to  seventeen  years  of  progress,  and  the 
setting  Is  In  the  public  schools  of  the  Commonwealth* 


Inorease  Is  noted  until  1935,  vhen  -ttie  total  number 
of  doctorates  fomd  In  the  personnel  of  the  public 
schools  was  308,  or  one-half  of  one  per  oent  of  the 
entire  teaching  and  supervising  force*  This  means 
that  this  advanced  professional  group  has  muoh  more 
than  doubled  Itself  In  the  period  under  consideration. 

The  area  on  the  flgwe  following  the  first 
band  shows  the  changes  In  the  number  of  persons  with 


Shall  one  read  up  or  down  the  figure?  It  makes  little 


the  master's  degree.  This  pictorial  device  is  one 


difference)  the  lupllcatlons  are  the  same. 

The  first  beund  across  the  page  represents 
the  change  that  has  taken  plaoe  In  the  employment  of 
persons  with  a doctor's  degree  in  the  public  schools 


of  the  most  challenging  on  the  chart.  A total  of 
971  Bien  and  women  who  completed  at  least  one  year  of 
graduate  work  In  I923,  has  grown  to  6,719  In  1939, 
or  from  2*7  per  cent  of  the  employes  on  the  former 
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data  to  10*3  par  cent  of  the  employee  on  tbs  latter 

The  most  unique  portion  of  the  chart  is  the 

date*  The  increase  has  been  approximately  seven- 

area ooverlng  those  teachers  and  supervisors  who  have 

fold*  The  expansion  in  number  of  masters'  degrees 

completed  from  two  to  three  years  of  oollege  work. 

from  year  to  year  at  the  rate  of  about  four  hundred 

The  two  limits  of  the  graph,  that  is,  the  beginning 

a year  has  many  Implioatlons  for  Pennsylvania's 

in  1923  and  the  terminal  year  in  1939,  have  a spread 

graduate  schools*  The  absence  of  fltutuations  in 

of  47*8  and  47.4  per  cent,  respectively.  The  area  on 

the  base  line  of  the  area  throu^out  the  entire 

the  chart  indioates,  however,  that  while  total  numbers 

seventeen  years  seems  to  Justify  the  conclusion  that 

remain  about  the  same  throu^oat  the  seventeen  years. 

the  general  trend  of  the  future  will  be  in  the  direc- 

the group  as  a whole  Is  gradually  but  surely  headed 

tion  of  a larger  and  larger  group  with  the  master's 

toward  extlnotion* 

degree* 

The  remaining  three  groups  consisting  of 

The  same  conclusion  may  be  drawn  with  refer- 

those  whose  eduoation  was  limited  to  the  secondary 

enee  to  the  holders  of  the  bachelor's  degree  as  the 

school,  the  elementary  sohool,  or  to  other  forms  of 

hlf^est  degree*  The  aignltude  of  this  group  and  the 

schooling  not  listed,  represented  almost  40  per  cent 

rate  of  growth  as  shown  in  the  graph  are  among  the 

of  the  entire  personnel  in  the  public  schools  in  19 23* 

most  interesting  observations  that  may  be  gleaned 

All  of  these  groups  are  destined  to  disappear  within 

from  the  record.  In  1923»  3 >^73  teachers  and  super- 

the near  future* 

vising  offloials  had  registered  among  their  credentials 

no  record  hi^er  than  the  bancalaureate  degree;  in 

VI 

1339>  number  had  increased  to  23*043,  Again, 

ANALYSIS  OF  TEACHING  EXPERIENCE 

there  have  been  no  fluctuations  bttt  a eonsistent. 

It  will  be  informative  to  inelude  with  a 

steady  increase  which  almost  reaches  down  on  the 

study  of  the  eduoation  of  teachers,  a consideration 

chart  to  the  50  per  cent  point.  At  the  present  rate 

of  tho  teaching  experienoe  of  the  same  group*  ifhile 

of  growth,  the  public  schools  will  soon  have  the 

souroe  material  used  in  this  researoh  does  not 

sidvantago  of  oollege  eduoated  people* 

permit  an  intimate  study  of  the  relationships  of  the 
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TABLE  17.  MEDIAN  YEARS  OF  SERVICE  OP  TEACHERS  AND 
SUPERVISING  OFFICIALS,  1924-1939 


School 

Year 

Ending 

In 

Median  Years  0 

r Experience 

In 

Teaching 

Profession 

In 

Present 

Position 

1924 

6.9 

3.8 

1925 

7.2 

3.7 

1926 

7.6 

3.7 

1927 

7.7 

4.0 

1928 

7.6 

4,1 

1929 

8,2 

4.5 

1930 

8.4 

4,6 

1931 

8*6 

4,8 

1932 

9.0 

5.5 

1933 

9.4 

6,0 

1934 

9.8 

6.9 

1935 

10.2 

7.8 

1936 

10.  a 

7.9 

1937 

11.3 

8.3 

1938 

11.8 

8,6 

1939 

12o3 

8,8 

The  evldeooe  seens  to  be  quite  eonoluslve 
that  Penneylvania  teaohers  and  supervising  officials 
in  the  public  schools  not  only  tend  nwre  and  more  to 
a life  career  service,  hut  lengthen  the  years  of 
service  in  their  last  position.  The  figures  in 
Table  VJ  shov  that  the  median  period  of  teaching  ser- 
vice increased  from  6.9  years  in  1924  to  12,3  years  ^ 

in  1939*  This  is  a gain  of  5*4  years  in  a period  of  * 

sixteen  years.  Sioiilarly,  the  median  service  in  ^ 

present  position  increased  from  3,8  years  in  1924  to  *' 
8.8  years  in  1939 > or  a gain  of  five  years  in  the 
period  covered.  “Bie  trend  in  the  direction  of  slabili-  « 
xation  is  sli^tly  stronger  for  total  years  of  teaching  tl 


eduoatlon  and  experience  factors  in  the  career  of  a 
teacher,  there  are  sufficient  statistical  records 
available  to  make  possible  a rather  complete  analysis 
of  the  two  elements  as  contrlbutary  factors  to  the 
success  of  the  teaohers. 


experience  than  for  servlee  in  present  position.  In 
other  words,  as  ei^erience  of  Pennsylvania  teachers 
increases,  they  tend  more  and  more  to  stay  in  one 
position.  It  follows  at  once  that  the  problem  of 
turnover  grows  less  and  less  as  the  experlenoe  factor 


tt 


bu 

of 

ti 


TABLE  18,  MEDIAN  YEARS  OF  SERVICE  AND  OP  YEARS  IN  PRESENT  POSITION  OP  TEACHERS  AND  SUPERVISING  OFFICIALS,  BY 

CLASSES  OP  DISTRICTS,  1935-1939 


Class 

Years  of  Service 

Years  in  Present  Position 

of 

School 

School  Year  Ending  In 

Sohool  Year  Ending  In 

District 

1935 

1936 

1937 

1938 

1939 

1935 

1936 

1937 

1938 

1939 

First 

17*2 

17.6 

18.2 

18.7 

19.3 

12.9 

13.2 

13.7 

14.2 

14.6 

Second 

13.4 

13.4 

14.0 

14.4 

15.0 

9.4 

10,6 

11,6 

12.1 

12.7 

Third 

9.7 

10,1 

10,8 

11.2 

11.8 

8.1 

8.1 

8.8 

9.5 

Fourth 

7.9 

8.1 

8.2 

8.6 

9.0 

4.5 

4,8 

4.9 

5.3 

6.2 

Total 

10,2 

10.8 

11.3 

11.8 

12.3 

7.8 

7.9 

8.3 

8*6 

8.8 
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beoomes  prominent* 

In  order  to  provide  a more  complete  plot'ore 
of  the  tenure  situation  In  Pennsylvania,  Table  18  has 
been  oomplled* 

The  one  eommon  trend  that  Is  indicated  In 
all  classes  of  districts  and  for  the  entire  five-year 
period  is  the  increasing  evidence  of  stability  of 
tenure.  This  is  true  for  years  of  service  and  for 


years  in  present  position*  Furthermore,  the  rate  of 


increase  does  not  seem  to  be  affected  by  size  of 


district.  The  exact  opposite  is  shown,  however,  in 


the  matter  of  the  ratio  of  mobility.  In  such  Instance, 


there  is  an  inverse  relationship  between  turnover  and 


the  size  cf  the  district. 


Chart  V shows  in  a graphical  way  the  distri- 


bution of  teachers  and  supervising  officials  by  years 


of  experience  for  the  school  year  1938“1939« 


VII 

A COMPARISON  OF  SALARIES,  CERTIFICATION,  EDUCATION,  AND 
EXPERIENCE  OF  TEACHERS  AND  SUPERVISING  OFFICIALS 

Research  Circular  No*  9,  (5)/  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Instruction,  centered  on  a study  of  the 
oertlfioatlon  of  teachers  and  supervising  officials  in 
the  public  schools  for  1937"1938,  Researoh  Circular 
No*  11,  (4),  discussed  the  same  group  from  the  stand- 
point of  salaries*  The  present  study,  Researoh  Circular 
No*  10,  alms  to  continue  further  inquiry  in  the  field 
of  teacher  education  by  directing  its  attention  to 
the  amount  of  formal  eduoatlon  acquired  by  the  group 
and  to  the  changes  in  professional  experience  that 
have  taken  place  in  recent  years*  It  is  believed  that 
this  threefold  treatment  of  the  status  of  the  teacher 
in  Pennsylvania  will  provide  a body  of  authentic 


TABLE  19*  A COMPARISON  OF  SALARIES  (ELEISNTARY),  CERTIFICATION,  EDUCATION,  AND  EXPERIENCE  OF  TEACHERS  AND  SUPERVISING 

OFFICIALS  IN  PENNSYLVANIA,  1924-1939 


School  Year  Ending  in  July 

1924 

1927 

1930 

1933 

1936 

li'35  _ 

Elementary  Salaries  (Mediaui) 

$ 1,124 

$ 1,180 

$ 1,258 

i 1,316 

$ 1,218 

^ 1,531 

Increase  over  previous  period 

463 

56 

78 

58 

98 

113 

Certification  in  terms  of  oollege 

oertifioatas  held 

6,802 

9,374 

13,887 

19,015 

24,304 

28,449 

Increase  over  previous  period 

3,321 

2,572 

4,513 

5,128 

5,289 

4,145 

Education  in  terms  of  college 

graduates 

7,427 

10,752 

14,734 

19,970 

25,10c 

30,070 

Increase  over  previous  period 

- 

3,325 

3,932 

5,236 

5,130 

4,970 

Professional  experience  (Median 

in  Years) 

6*9 

7.7 

8.4 

9.4 

10*8 

12.3 

Increase  in  years  over  previous  period 

•• 

.8 

.7 

1.0 

1.4 

1»5 

CHART 
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Information  on  the  general  subject  of  teacher  education 
that  has  hitherto  not  been  available. 

Table  1?  has  been  prepared  In  order  that 
some  of  the  findings  of  "Wio  three  studies  m.y  be  assembled 
for  ready  reference.  This  table  seeks  to  shour  In  a com- 
parative way  Information  pertaining  to  median  salaries, 
certification,  education,  and  experience  of  teachers  and 
supervising  officials  at  three-year  Intervals  from  1924- 
1939,  inclusive. 

Of  the  four  categories  Included  in  the  table, 
i only  one  is  limited  to  the  elementary  grades,  namely, 

1 salaries.  It  was  neither  possible  nor  of  vsdue  to 
obtain  a type  salary  representing  all  classes  of  posi- 
tions. The  large  increase  In  salary  in  1924  over  1921 
j was  due  to  the  Teachers*  Ctualifloatlon  and  Salary  Act 
of  1921.  The  trend  in  elementary  teachers*  salaries 
is  definitely  upward  with  ihe  exception  of  one  year. 

The  gain  for  1939  oompensates  somewhat  for  the  marked 
drop  In  1936 • 

■nie  trend  of  teacher  oertlfioatlon  is  definitely 
In  the  direction  of  the  college  certificate.  Beginning 
with  6,802  in  1924,  this  number  Increased  to  28,449  In 
1939»  OP  a gain  of  over  3OO  per  cent. 

A statement  similar  to  the  first  sentence  In 
the  previous  paragraph  may  be  made  with  respect  to  the 
education  of  teachers  when  measured  In  terns  of  college 


degrees. 

The  trend  of  change  in  professional 
experience,  expressed  in  terms  of  years  of  service, 
is  at  the  rate  of  gain  of  almost  a year  in  each 
three  years  of  employment. 

VII 

SUMUARY  AND  CONCLUSIONS 

Pindings 

1.  Of  the  63,988  teachers  and  supervising  offi- 
cials studied,  3O8  had  earned  the  doctor's 
degree;  6,719  had  completed  sufficient  graduate 
work  to  be  awarded  the  master's  degree;  23,043 
had  been  granted  the  first  or  baccalaureate 
degree;  30,326  had  completed  from  two  to  three 
years  of  college  work  but  not  enough  for 
graduation;  1,703  graduated  from  an 
accredited  secondary  school  or  had  partially 
completed  Instruction  of  such  grade;  459  were 
recwded  as  having  no  higher  institutional 
credits  than  those  of  an  elementary  school; 
and  1,430  had  varied  types  of  education  not 
speoifloally  mentioned, 

2.  Approximately  one  in  every  five  nursery  and 
kindergarten  teachers  had  a college  degree. 

3.  SlBollarly,  one  teacher  in  every  five  elementary 
teachers  held  a baccalaureate  degree  or  higher. 

4.  One  teacher  in  every  100  elementary 
teachers  held  a master's  degree;  in  contrast, 
one  teacher  in  every  100  elementary  teachers 
was  teaching  on  an  elementary  school  level  of 
preparation. 

5.  Fifty-six  per  cent  of  the  extension  education 
teachers  wero  on  the  college  degree  level. 

6.  The  modal  group  of  special  teachers,  which  is 
over  one  half  of  the  entire  number  of  such 
teachers,  had  completed  from  two  to  three  years 
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of  college  work.  Approximately  40  per  cent  of  the 
total  group  held  college  certification. 

7.  In  a study  of  the  education  of  secondary  school 
teachers,  the  traditional  forms  of  or^nizatlon 
disclosed  a somewhat  hi^er  per  cent  of  teachers 
with  college  degrees  than  In  the  more  modem 
types  of  organization. 

8.  The  highest  per  cent  of  teachers  who  completed 
graduate  work  on  bo-th  the  master's  degree  and 
doctor's  degree  level  was  foiuid  in  ihe  senior 
hl^  school. 

9.  There  is  evidence  that  the  baccalaureate  degree 
plus  graduate  courses  is  becoming  liie  dominant  type 
of  preparation  for  elementary  school  principals. 

10.  The  most  noted  chapge  observed  in  the  educational 
advancement  of  hl^  school  principals  is  the  marked 
development  in  the  direction  of  the  master's  degree. 

11.  Tne  119  home  and  school  visitors  included  fifty-two 
with  the  bachelor's  degree  only,  thirteen  with  the 
master's  degree,  and  three  who  have  completed  their 
doctorate. 

12.  Approximately  four  in  every  five  of  the  830  super- 
visors held  some  form  of  college  degree. 

13.  In  theory  -aie  minimum  requirements  for  a supervising 
principal's  certificate  differ  little  from  the 
minimum  requirements  to  qualify  as  a superintendent 
of  schools;  in  practice  it  is  found  that  the  latter 
indicate  the  completion  of  a great  deal  more  of 
graduate  work, 

14.  Over  80  per  cent  of  the  assistant  superintendents 
held  the  master's  degree. 

15.  Til©  level  of  education  and  experience  represented  by 
Pennsylvania  superintendents  of  schools  is  somewhat 
higher  than  the  current  standards  recommended  by 
The  American  Association  of  School  Administrators, 

16.  The  typical  teacher  and  supervising  official  in  the 
public  schools  of  Pennsylvania  had  5»4  more  years  of 
professional  experience  In  1939  than  in  1924,  and 
remained  in  service  in  the  present  position  5*0  years 
longer  in  the  same  period, 

17.  There  seems  to  be  a direct  relation  between  the  size 
of  district  and  the  length  of  tenure  in  same  position. 


Conclusions 

1.  The  baccalaureate  degree  for  elementary  teaohei 
and  the  graduate  degree  for  secondary  teachers 
and  supervising  officials  have  become  the 
established  standards  for  current  educational 
preparation.  These  two  fields  are  the  most 
active  in  teacher  education  today, 

2,  The  employEEnt  of  441  teachers  in  the  elemental 
grades  who  have  the  master's  degree  and  the 
employment  of  ten  times  ihat  number  with  slmlljj 
education  in  the  secondary  school  is  a clear 
indication  of  the  financial  differential  existl 
between  the  two  levels  of  positions. 

! 

3*  There  Is  no  way  to  determine  whether  the  rapid 
disappearance  of  teachers  at  the  lower  end  of 
the  educational  distribution  is  due  to  elimina- 
tion or  to  their  upgra-ding  "ttirou^  additional 
eduo ation. 

The  rate  of  change  of  employes  on  a bacoalauret 
degree  level  and  on  a graduate  degree  level  is 
more  rapid  for  the  latter  Ihan  for  Ihe  former. 
This  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  from  I929  to 
1939  holders  of  bachelors'  degrees  doubled, 
while  during  the  sajne  period  the  number  having 
masters'  and  doctors'  degrees  increased  more  ti 
threefold.  With  the  assumption  that  the  mast( 
degree  represents  evidence  of  increased  aoademi 
scholarship,  technical  training,  and  professlor 
enlightenment,  the  present  trend  in  Pennsylvanl 
as  elsewhere  is  most  heartening. 

Inferences 

j 

1.  The  tendency  in  recent  years  toward  stabilizatl 
in  the  number  of  teachers  employed  in  the  publl 
schools  emphasizes  the  fact  that  raising  the  ec 
tional  level  to  the  college  degree  is  due  more 
in-servloe  preparation  than  to  the  induction  ir 
service  of  beginners  with  a baccalaureate  cred« 

2.  The  factor  of  tenure  legislation  appears  thus  1 

to  have  had  no  effect  on  number  of  years  in  pn 
position,  for  all  records  show  a consistent  gr< 
in  service  before  and  after  the  passage  of  the j 
Tenure  Law.  i 
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3»  Tenure  legislation  appears  to  have  been  no  serious 
deterrent  to  the  teaching  profession  as  a whole  in 
attaining  four  years  of  college  work  or  hi^er.  An 
additional  two-year  period  will  throw  further  light 
on  ihis  problem. 

4.  It  is  foxaid  that  for  the  purposes  of  this  study  the 
most  practicable  unit  with  which  to  measure  the 
amount  of  education  possessed  by  a teacher  or 
supervising  official,  is  one  year  of  fonnal  school 
instruction.  Such  a unit  lends  itself  to  a fair 
Interpretation  of  the  data  given  in  the  official 
reports. 

5*  In  the  absence  of  country-wide  studies  of  current 
teacher  education  practice,  it  is  Impossible  to 
compare  Pennsylvania  achievement  in  'Uiis  field 
with  that  found  in  other  states.  It  may  be  added 
that  a major  study  of  this  character  is  now  in 
progress. 

6.  It  is  a safe  inference  that  teaching  is  growing 
more  and  more  into  a profession.  There  is  a very 
definite  trend  toward  an  educational  level  consistent 
with  other  standards  of  a profession;  namely, 
security  Ihrough  tenure;  increasing  social  prestige; 
and  an  approach  toward  economic  security.  Income 
will  probably  not  be  sufficient  for  some  time  to 
come  to  maintain  a standard  of  living  comparable  to 
members  of  other  professions. 

7.  It  is  implied  from  the  evidence  on  hand  that  the 
typical  teacher  in  England,  Prance,  Germany,  and 
Sweden  had  a more  extended  pre-service  education 
than  is  found  in  a typical  teacher  in  Pennsylvania. 

The  tendency  in  all  these  countries  just  prior  to 
the  present  war  was  to  put  all  teacher  education  on 
a university  level. 

8*  The  rate  at  which  the  educational  level  of  teachers 
is  advancing  in  Pennsylvania  in  recent  years,  while 
professionally  sound,  has  financial  implications 
which  may  challenge  the  economic  ability  of  a 
prudent  public. 

7*  The  trend  in  the  direction  of  an  increased  tenure 

, of  teachers  in  present  position,  will  not  of  itself 

^ assure  increased  school  efficiency.  When  such  a 

I situation,  however,  grows  out  of  a vigorous  program 
for  the  promotion  of  public  education,  there  is 
much  reason  to  conclude  that  increased  tenure  has 
positive  implications. 
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10*  It  would  appear  that  the  best  criterion  for 
the  determination  of  the  amount  of  education 
necessary  to  develop  desirable  supervisory 
competency  should  not  be  the  fiction  that  such 
and  such  degree  is  sufficient,  but  rather  that 
a full  comprehension  of  the  nature  of  the  work 
to  be  done  should  be  experienced. 

VIII 
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SALARIES  OF  SCHOOL  EMPLOYES 

1937-1938 

FOREWORD 

This  annual  Circular,  the  third  In  a series  of  salary  studies  covering  a 
three-year  period,  giving  an  analysis  of  salary  conditions  in  Pennsylvania,  is  more 
elaborate  than  previous  publications  in  that  it  portrays  the  salary  status  In  a 
greater  number  of  classifications  and  in  a more  detailed  manner  in  specific  positions. 

Fluctuations  In  the  economic  conditions  of  the  past  fev  years  are  making 
annual  analyses  of  teaching  salaries  very  Important,  not  only  for  the  benefit  of  the 
teaching  profession,  but  for  legislators  who  are  constantly  confronted  with  problems 
relative  to  the  operation  of  the  Teachers  Qualification  and  Salary  Law,  commonly  known 
as  the  Edmonds  Act.  This  bulletin  has  placed  special  emphasis  on  the  distribution  of 
the  salaries  In  terms  of  the  operation  of  the  Edmonds  Act  and  the  reader  will  find  it 
especially  beneficial  to  study  the  Circular  In  light  of  the  maximum  and  minimum 
provisions  of  such  law.  It  should  not  only  prove  valuable  to  these  groups,  but  to 
superintendents  and  boards  of  school  directors  Interested  in  preparing  salary  schedules 
for  the  ensuing  year. 

This  Circular  was  prepared  by  the  Division  of  Child  Accounting  and  Research, 
under  the  general  supervision  of  Jonas  E.  Wagner  and  Donald  W.  Campbell,  Advisors  in 
Research  and  Statistics,  and  Carl  D.  Mornaweck,  Chief  of  the  Division. 

Additional  copies  of  this  Circular  may  be  obtained  by  writing  to  the  Child 
Accounting  and  Research  Division,  Department  of  Public  Instruction,  Harrisburg. 


LESTER  K.  ADE 

Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction 
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initiated  a series  of  brief  studies  which  have  for 

-oOo- 

their  purpose  the  compilation  of  data  bearing  on  the 

I INTRODUCTION 

salaries  of  administrative  and  Instructional  employes 

In  the  public  schools  of  Pennsylvania.  To  this  end. 

One  of  the  major  problems  Involved  In  the 

Research  Circular  No.  2,  entitled,  "Salaries  of  Teach- 

administration of  a system  of  schools  Is  the  promotion 

ers,  Supervisors,  and  Principals  In  School  Districts 

of  an  equitable  pleui  for  determining  the  amount  of 

of  the  Commonwealth,"  for  the  year  1935-1936,  was 

salary  to  be  paid  for  the  different  types  of  service 

Issued  in  llarch,  1937*  This  was  followed  by  a similar 

represented  In  the  operation  of  the  schools.  This  Is 

study  in  March,  1938,  under  the  title  of  Circular 

true  whether  the  orgsuilzatlon  Is  of  the  magnitude  of 

No.  6 on  "Salaries  of  School  Employes,  1936-1937*" 

a state  or  Is  limited  to  the  boundaries  of  a small 

The  present  study  alms  to  continue  Information  along 

school  district.  The  larger  the  unit  affected,  how- 

the same  general  lines  for  1937-1938,  but  organized 

ever,  the  greater  and  more  complex  will  be  the  respon- 

someirtiat differently  to  capitalize  on  the  more  highly 

sibility  to  work  out  a plan  irtiloh  provides  for  a fair 

differentiated  data  furnished  in  the  official  reports 

compensation  based  on  changing  economic  standards  and 

of  superintendents  of  schools  for  1937-1938.  It  is 

on  the  relative  wealth  of  the  districts  Involved. 

believed  that  the  Information  made  possible  through  a 

Various  attempts  of  a state-wide  character 

wider  distribution  of  positions  will  be  of  inestimable 

have  been  made  to  do  this  In  Pennsylvania  during  the 

value  not  only  to  school  administrators  but  to  teachers 

last  twenty- five  years,  but  in  each  instance  only  a 

and  others  as  well.  Since  figures  In  such  detail  are 

partial  solution  resulted.  The  various  minimum  salary 

not  available  from  preceding  years,  it  will  not  be  pos- 

laws passed  by  the  General  Assembly  at  different  times 

sible  to  include  much  of  comparable  data. 

since  I9OO  are  significant  not  only  for  the  new  cri- 
teria they  set  up  but  for  a recognition  of  the  principle 

II  PROBLEM 

that  equity  in  salaries  contemplates  periodic  adjust- 

The primary  purpose  of  this  research  Is  to 

ments  in  accordance  with  fluctuating  economic  levels. 

provide  a continuing  study  of  data  In  the  field  of 

The  Research  Service  in  Education  of  the 

salaries  of  school  employes  In  Pennsylvania.  Of 

Department  of  Public  Instruction  has  accordingly 

special  significance  In  connection  therewith  may  bo 
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mentioned  the  following  minor  alms: 

1>  To  show  variations  In  salaries  on  the 
basis  of  differing  organizations  In  the 
saune  field  as  salaries  in  elementary 
sohools)  Grades  I-VI;  salaries  in  ele- 
mentary sohoolsy  Grades  I-VIII,  etc. 

2.  To  show  to  idiat  extent  salaries  for 
1937-1938  depart  from  the  mlnlmums  provided 
In  Seetion  1210  of  the  School  Laws  of 
Pennsylvania. 

3.  To  jhow  the  relative  salary  standards  in 
effeot  in  sohool  districts  of  the  third 
class  under  eounty  8iQ)erintendents  of 
schools  and  vinder  district  superintend- 
ents of  schools. 

4.  To  show  .the  salary  differential  between 
teaching  and  supervision  in  the  same 
field. 

5.  To  show  the  relationship  between  the 
salaries  of  county  and  district  super- 
intendents of  sohools. 

6.  To  show  the  relationship  between  the 
salaries  of  si^ervlsing  principals  and 
county  superintendents  under  ^ihom  they 
serve. 

7.  To  furnish  state  medians,  quartlle  points, 
and  ranges  in  fields  of  service  not  here- 
tofore available. 

Ill  PROCEDURE 

The  data  used  herein  have  been  taken  from 
the  local  Superintendent's  Annual  Report  required 
by  law  to  be  submitted  to  the  Superintendent  of 

Public  Instruction  on  or  before  the  first  Monday 
of  August  of  each  year.  This  Report  is  filed  by 
each  district  superintendent,  and  by  each  eounty 


all  school  districts  of  the  fourth  class  under  his 
supervision  and  a separate  report  for  each  school 
district  of  the  third  class  which  is  not  under  the 
supervision  of  a distriot  superintendent  of  schools. 

All  personnel  covering  the  administrative  and  instruc- 
tional employes  vinder  a superintendent  are  included. 

In  order  that  full  infonnation  may  be  pro- 
vided as  to  the  salary  standards  in  effect  in  1937“ 
1938,  the  statistical  data  are  organized  on  the  basis 
of  thirty-three  distinct  positions  and  arranged 
according  to  the  four  classes  of  school  districts. 

The  positions  include  county  superintendents,  district 
superintendents,  assistant  county  superintendents,  and 
assistant  and  associate  district  superintendents; 
supervising  principals;  supervisors;  nursery,  kinder- 
garten, special,  home  and  sohool  visitors,  extension, 
and  elementary  sohool  teachers;  secondary  sohool  teach- 
ers by  official  classification;  combined  elementary  and 
« 

secondary  teachers;  the  various  types  of  school  princi- 
pals; junior  college  teachers;  and  finally,  a group 
representing  104  employes  not  coming  under  ary  of  the 
foregoing  groups.  By  making  the  proper  combinations, 
it  is  possible  to  summarize  salaries  in  such  a way  that 
comparisons  may  be  made  among  the  groups  leading  towai*d 
the  teaching  service,  the  work  of  a principal  of  schools 
and  toward  supervision. 


superintendent  who  includes  a summary  repor-t  for 
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TABLE  1.  UINIMUU  SALARIES  OP  SCHOOL  EMPLOYES  AND  NUMBER  OF  INCREMENTS  PRESCRIBED  BY  LAW 


Position 

Class  of  School  District 

( Fourth ) 
under 

5,000  (a) 

(Third) 

5,000- 

29,999 

(Second) 

30,000- 

499,999 

(First) 

500,000 

and  over 

Elementary  Teachers 

Minimum  salary 

$100  per  mo. 

$1,000 

$1,000 

$1,200 

Amount  of  Increment 

None 

100 

100 

100 

Number  of  increments 

None 

4 

8 

8 

Junior  Hi^  School  Teachers 

Minimum  salary 

$1,170 

$1,200  (b) 

$1,400 

$1,800 

Amount  of  increment 

None 

100 

100 

125  (0) 

Number  of  increments 

None 

4 

8 

8 (0) 

Other  Hl£^  School  Teachers 

Minimum  salary 

$1,170 

$1,200 

$1,400 

$1,800 

Amount  of  increment 

None 

100 

100 

175 

Ntimber  of  increments 

None 

4 

8 

8 

Supervisors 

Minimum  salary 

- 

$1,200 

$1,400 

$1,800 

Amount  of  increment 

- 

100 

100 

100 

Nvusber  of  increments 

- 

4 

8 

8 

Elementary  Principals 

Minin'om  salary 

- 

$1,400 

$1,600 

$2,100 

Amount  of  increment 

- 

100 

100 

237.50 

Ntimber  of  increments 

- 

4 

8 

8 

Junior  High  School  Principals 

Minimum  salary 

$1,170 

$2,000 

$3,000 

$4,000 

Amount  of  increment 

None 

125 

125 

250 

Number  of  increments 

None 

4 

8 

4 

Other  High  School  Principals 

Minimum  salary 

$1,170 

$2,000 

$3,000 

$4,000 

Amount  of  increment 

None 

125 

125 

250 

Number  of  increments 

None 

4 

8 

4 

Assisteint  County  Superintendents 

Minimum  salary 

$2,700 

- 

County  Superintendents 

Population:  Less  than  20,000 

$2,700 

20,000-44,999 

3,150 

45,000-149,999 

3,600 

Over  150,000 

4,050 

District  Superintendents 

• 

$3,500 

$5,000 

(a)  Subject  to  modification  by  the  provisions  of  the  Act  of  June  5»1937»  P*  L.  l66o 


(b)  If  -ttie  teachers  have  the  qualifications  prescribed  by  the  local  district  for  teachers  in  the  senior  high 
school,  otherwise  they  are  placed  on  the  elementary  school  schedule* 

(c)  There  is  an  alternate  provision  for  six  increments  of  $175  oaoh.  Districts  of  the  first  class  may  under 
certain  conditions  fix  the  maximum  salary  at  $3600. 
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Minimum  State  Salary  Schedule 

Grades  I-VI  and  I-VIII  organizations,  other  organiza- 
tions, in  nursery,  kindergarten,  special,  extension 

In  order  that  the  present  minimvun  legal 

education  schools,  and  home  and  school  visitors.  Sec- 

requirements may  be  fully  understood,  it  will  be 

ondary  teachers  include  the  group  of  combined  elementary 

helpful  at  the  beginning  of  this  study  to  include 

and  secondary  teachers.  Junior  college  teachers,  and 

a tabular  analysis  of  the  legal  provisions  govern- 

those employed  in  the  six  different  types  of  secondary 

ing  the  minimum  salary  to  be  paid,  the  number  of 

schools.  A similar  grouping  has  been  arranged  for 

increments  and  the  amount  of  each  increment  for 

elementary  principals  and  for  secondary  principals. 

each  class  of  school  district,  distributed  by  pos- 

The remaining  employes  are  arranged  according  to  their 

ition  in  aocordanoe  with  the  provisions  of  Section 

respective  ranks  in  the  field  of  supervision. 

1210  of  the  School  Laws  of  Pennsylvania. 

The  total  number  of  administrative  and  in- 
structional employes,  namely,  64,043,  used  in  this 

Number  of  Administrative  and 

Instructional  Employes 

research,  differs  slightly  from  the  number  reported  by 

secretaries  of  boards  of  school  directors  on  the 

In  order  that  a more  or  less  complete  pio" 

Applications  for  Appropriation  as  of  November  1,  1937» 

ture  of  the  salary  status  of  school  employes  may  be 

for  the  school  year  1937“1938.  The  number  thus  re- 

given, it  will  be  of  value  to  include  a table  which 

ported  was  63,757  ot*  286  less  than  the  figures  used 

distributes  the  personnel  by  the  positions  held  and 

in  the  study.  This  difference  is  due  to  the  inclusion 

by  elus  of  school  district.  Such  statistical  in- 

of sixty-six  county  siyjerlntondents  and  eighty-three 

formation  should  be  of  special  interest  to  those  liho 

assistant  county  superintendents  in  the  current  tabula- 

may be  engaged  in  making  salary  studies.  The  infor- 

tion and  to  the  additional  teachers  employed  during  the 

mation  is  organized  in  such  a way  that  teachers  in 

second  semester,  both  groups  of  which  do  not  appear  on 

school  districts  of  the  third  class  may  be  properly 

the  Applications  for  Appropriation. 

credited  to  a county  superintendent  or  to  a district 

Nursery,  kindergarten,  special,, extension 

superintendent,  as  the  case  may  be.  For  the  purposes 

teachers,  and  home  and  sohool  visitors  are  included  under 

of  this  study  it  has  been  convenient  to  include  under 

the  general  heading  of  elementary  teachers  for  the 

elementary  teachers,  those  teachers  employed  in 

reason  that  functionally  they  fit  in  better  in  this 
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TABLE  2.  NUlffiER  OF  SCHOOL  EMPLOYES 


Class  of 

School  District 

Position 

Total 

Under 

District  Superintendents 

Under 

County  Superintendents 

First 

Second 

Third 

Third 

Fourth 

Total 

64,043 

11,444 

8,592 

14,049 

5,449 

24,509 

TEACHERS 

Elementary 

Grades  I-VI 

12,318 

2,660 

3,294 

2,904 

893 

3,167 

Grades  I-VIII 

22,061 

2,325 

604 

3,852 

2,329 

12,951 

Other  Grades  Combined 

1,033 

270 

40 

262 

83 

378 

Nursery 

4 

2 

- 

1 

1 

- 

Kindergarten 

541 

322 

126 

48 

6 

39 

Special 

1,080 

581 

162 

193 

96 

48 

Hone  and  School  Visitor 

90 

63 

13 

9 

1 

4 

Extension 

100 

31 

33 

23 

4 

9 

Total 

37,827 

6,254 

4,272 

7,292 

3,413 

16,596 

Secondary 

Jxmlor 

5,192 

1,599 

1,804 

1,050 

249 

490 

Junior-Senior 

5,793 

670 

317 

1,473 

527 

2,806 

Four-Year 

7,083 

1,794 

416 

2,054 

674 

2,145 

Senior 

2,417 

56 

1,151 

924 

114 

172 

Vocational 

681 

324 

58 

78 

1 

220 

Two-  and  Three-Year 

141 

- 

- 

- 

30 

111 

Combined  Elementary-Seoondaiy 

470 

160 

45 

76 

9 

180 

Junior  College 

24 

24 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Total 

21,801 

4,627 

3,791 

5,655 

1,604 

6,124 

PRINCIPALS 

Elementary 

Grades  I-VI 

714 

142 

220 

206 

51 

95 

Grades  I-VIII 

368 

106 

41 

258 

168 

395 

Other  Grades  Combined 

51 

12 

3 

15 

- 

21 

Speolal 

24 

11 

3 

2 

8 

- 

Extension 

1 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Total 

1,758 

272 

267 

481 

227 

511 

Secondary 

Junior 

161 

33 

38 

38 

12 

40 

Junior-Senior 

178 

17 

6 

47 

23 

85 

Fovir-Year 

329 

19 

7 

81 

36 

192 

Senior 

83 

2 

23 

39 

6 

13 

Vocational 

43 

9 

- 

4 

- 

30 

Two-  and  Three-Year 

81 

- 

- 

- 

1 

80 

Combined  Elementary-Secondary 

9 

4 

1 

3 

1 

- 

Total 

884 

84 

75 

212 

73 

440 

1 ALL  OTHERS 

104 

- 

29 

63 

4 

8 

SUPERVISORS 

7O8 

189 

134 

184 

45 

156 

SUPERVISING  PRINCIPALS 

608 

- 

- 

- 

83 

525 

ASSISTANT  SUPERINTENDENTS 

105 

16 

3 

3 

- 

83 

SUPERINTENDENTS 

248 

2 

20 

160 

66 
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group  and  salary  standards  ape  more  nearly  compa- 

In school  districts  of  the  first  and  second  classes, 

rable. 

while  the  traditional  1ype  of  school  finds  almost  ane- 

Salaries  of  Elementary  School  Teachers 

half  of  the  teachers  in  districts  imder  the  county 

superintendent. 

The  term  "elementary  teachers"  has  been 

Kindergarten  teachers  on  the  whole  Indicate  rel- 

interpreted in  this  study  to  Include  not  only  the 

atively  high  salary  levels.  This  Is  due  largely  to  the 

usual  groups  under  such  terminology  but  those  per- 

fact that  approximately  eighty  per  cent  of  such  teachers 

sons  Tthose  teaching  responsibilities  were  closely 

are  employed  In  the  largo  city  districts. 

associated  with  the  elementary  school  level. 

Similarly,  the  great  bulk  of  special  teachers 

Table  3 Includes,  therefore,  comparable  statistical 

are  located  in  school  districts  of  the  first  and  second 

information  covering  the  salaries  of  kindergarten 

classes.  The  middle  fifty  per  cent  of  the  eases  lie  be- 

teachers, teachers  of  special  classes,  and  home 

tween  $1654  and  $2317. 

and  school  visitors.  Nursery  teachers  might  well 

The  ninety  home  and  school  visitors  who  are 

have  been  included  also,  but  since  there  were  only 

practically  all  employed  In  the  larger  cities,  reflect 

four  such  employes  reported,  the  number  was  too 

the  usual  level  of  salaries  paid  in  suc^  districts. 

small  to  determine  quartile  distributions.  Simi- 

There is  a marked  indication  that  such  positions  conmiand 

larly,  the  one  hundred  extension  teachers  have 

a compensation  that  is  commensurate  with  the  specialized 

been  omitted  for  the  reason  that  the  salaries  re- 

type of  preparation  required  for  the  service. 

ported  included  such  extremes  as  to  throw  some 

Special  attention  is  directed  to  the  group  of 

doubt  on  their  accuracy  for  inclusion  In  a table 

salaries  covering  the  total  elementary  teaching  personnel. 

on  the  salaries  of  elementary  teachers. 

briefly,  the  significant  figure  is  $1331»  the  median 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  median  state 

salary  of  the  whole  group  of  elementary  teachers  employed 

total  salary  for  elementary  teachers  in  a Grade  I-VIII 

in  the  public  schools  of  Pennsylvania.  The  lowest  salary 

organization  was  $1028,  whereas  the  corresponding 

recorded  was  $600,  which  was  paid  to  thirty-four  teachers. 

salary  in  the  more  modem  type  of  organization  with 

while  fourteen  employes  reached  the  high  level  of  $3000 

its  increased  educational  advantages,  was  $1430.  It 

for  such  service.  The  middle  fifty  per  cent  of  the  entire 

should  be  kept  in  mind,  however,  that  almost  one- 

group,  or  the  interquartile  range,  extended  from  $331  to 

half  of  the  teachers  in  the  modem  organization  are 

$1712.  This  means  that  of  the  total  of  37»827  employes 
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TABLE  3.  SALARIES  OP  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOL  TEACHERS  ANT  OTHERS  CLASSIFIED  UNDER  SUCR  ORGANIZATION 


Cleiss  of  School  District 


Position 

Total 

Under 

District  Superintendents 

Under 

County  Superintendents 

First 

Second 

Third 

Third 

Fourth 

Grades  1-VI 

$1209 

$2035 

$1629 

$1404 

$1295 

$942 

(Median) 

1490 

2190 

1848 

1453 

1428 

1013 

1930 

2346 

1952 

1512 

I486 

1164 

Grades  I-VIII 

873 

2054 

1571 

1406 

1165 

843 

^2  (Median) 

1028 

2203 

1826 

1451 

1422 

887 

^3 

1455 

2353 

1872 

1495 

1470 

972 

other  Grades  Combined 

872 

2173 

1800 

1404 

1275 

00 

02  (Median) 

1416 

2534 

1856 

1447 

1411 

915 

. 

1912 

2767 

1950 

1491 

1441 

1002 

Kindergarten 

*^1 

1500 

1950 

1517 

1275 

1050 

1031 

^2  (Median) 

1974 

2162 

1838 

1463 

1200 

1150 

s 

2449 

2333 

1911 

1750 

1550 

1465 

Special 

^1 

1654 

2114 

1621 

1493 

1288 

1080 

O2  (Median) 

2083 

2198 

1914 

1615 

1465 

1211 

0^ 

2317 

2401 

2162 

1766 

1662 

1367 

Home  cmd  School  Visitor 

1842 

2074 

1356 

1225 

- 

1000 

0^  (Median) 

2125 

2276 

1550 

1600 

- 

1100 

S 

2406 

2478 

1858 

1775 

• 

1200 

Total  Elementary 

931 

2059 

1630 

1403 

1271 

852 

02  (Median) 

1331 

2214 

1848 

1452 

1424 

907 

03 

1712 

2369 

1955 

1500 

1474  ' 

1004 

Median:  I928-I929 

1235 

2095 

1739 

1436 

1378 

899 

1933-1934 

1115 

1988 

1541 

1227 

798 

1934-1935 

1083 

2018 

1551 

1233 

797 

1935-1936 

1218 

2163 

1784 

1420 

886 

1936-1937 

1270 

2209 

1794 

1431 

890 

1937-1938 

1331 

2214 

1848 

1452 

1424 

907 
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In  th*  elanentary  ttMhlng  group,  9^37  roeelyod 

provisions  of  the  law. 

less  than  ^93^  annviB,  the  sane  number  re- 

A  review  of  the  salaries  under  the  Junior- 

ceived  between  $1712  and  $3^)00,  while  18,314,  or 

senior  hi^  school  organization  raises  the  question  of 

the  middle  fifty  per  cent,  held  eontraots  rang- 

the accuracy  of  the  state  totals  which  do  not  seem  to 

ing  from  $931  -to  $1712  a year. 

be  consistent  with  the  general  distribution  by  classes 

The  last  section  of  the  table  alms  to 

of  districts.  The  explanation  of  the  $l600  median,  for 

provide  comparative  information  over  recent 

example,  is  due  to  approximately  one-half  of  the  teaohers 

years,  including  the  levels  that  had  been  attained 

in  the  jtmlor-senlor  hi^  school  group  being  in  school 

in  1928-1929. 

districts  of  the  fourth  class. 

Salaries  of  Secondary  School  Teachers 

Approximately  one-third  of  all  secondary  school 

teaohers  are  still  employed  in  a four-year  high  school 

Table  4 Is  presented  herewith  In  order 

organization.  The  median  salary  is  from  $300  to  $400 

that  a rather  complete  picture  may  be  shown  of 

lower  than  in  "ttie  corresponding  Junior  hig^  school  and 

the  salary  standards  now  in  effect  in  the  public 

senior  high  school  organizations,  but  slightly  higher 

secondary  schools  in  the  Commonwealth.  To  this 

than  if  the  organization  were  six  years  in  length. 

end  the  median  and  the  first  and  third  quartile 

The  large  senior  high  schools  in  school  districts 

salary  distributions  for  each  type  of  secondary 

of  the  first  and  second  classes,  particularly  the  first 

school  organization  are  shown.  The  figures  for 

class,  account  for  the  relatively  large  salaries  indicated 

Junior  college  employes  are  included  in  this 

in  the  distribution  under  senior  hl^  schools. 

table  since  such  positions  under  the  designation 

The  highest  median  salary  recorded  under  any 

of  olty  normal  school  teachers  are  thus  classified 

classification  is  under  the  head  of  vocational  teachers. 

in  paragraph  two  of  Section  1210  of  the  School 

Federal  and  speoial  state  subsidy  are  believed  to  be  the 

Laws  of  Pennsylvania. 

chief  factors  in  maintaining  the  salary  levels  disclosed 

The  median  salary  of  Junior  high  school 

by  teaohers  engaged  in  vocational  work. 

teachers  was  $2075  which  was  an  increase,  of  five 

The  saJ-arles  reported  for  teaohers  who  combined 

dollars  over  the  previous  year.  Approximately 

elementary  and  secondary  school  instruction  are  included 

fifteen  per  cent  of  the  teaohers  thus  classified 

under  the  secondary- school  group  on  account  of  the  salary 

received  a salary  in  excess  of  the  minimum 

distribution  reflecting  in  general  secondary  school  levels. 
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TABLE  4.  SALARIES  OP  SECONDARY  SCHOOL  TEACHERS 


Class  of  School  District 


Position 

Total 

Under 

District  Superintendents 

Under 

Cotmty  Superintendents 

Plrst 

Second 

Third 

Third 

Fourlto 

Junior  Hl^  School 

®1 

$1624 

$2362 

$1813 

$1477 

$1364 

$1191 

GU  (Median) 

2075 

2711 

2112 

1644 

1541 

1279 

2572 

2860 

2339 

1772 

1672 

1403 

Junior-Senior  Hl^  School 

1312 

2705 

1947 

1528 

1435 

1199 

a (Median) 

1600 

3020 

2153 

1677 

1615 

1333 

1970 

3332 

2338 

1878 

1750 

1578 

Pour-Year  Hl^  School 

1361 

3019 

I865 

1597 

1441 

1168 

CL,  (lisdlan) 

1687 

3060 

2158 

1686 

1622 

1259 

2591 

3500 

2395 

1851 

1707 

1395 

Senior  High  School 

^1 

1655 

3139 

2050 

1620 

1477 

1177 

^2  (Median) 

2004 

3333 

2277 

1740 

1624 

1288 

2077 

3567 

2509 

1980 

1750  - 

1439 

Vocational  School 

1541 

2602 

2035 

1670 

- 

1171 

CI2  (Median) 

2332 

2860 

2236 

1888 

- 

1306 

S 

2861 

3163 

2438 

2302 

m 

1561 

Two-  and  Three-Year  High  School 

1151 

- 

- 

- 

1283 

1140 

CL  (Median) 

1210 

- 

- 

- , 

1350 

1182 

1299 

- 

- 

• 

1530 

1248 

Combined  Elementary-Secondary  Sohoo: 

®1 

1306 

2209 

1754 

1505 

1342 

1128 

Q12  (Median) 

1676 

2585 

1877 

1600 

1425 

1253 

‘^3 

2349 

2831 

2169 

1717 

1625 

I486 

Junior  College 

®1 

3158 

3158 

- 

- 

m 

- 

^2  (Median) 

3316 

3316 

- 

- 

- 

- 

3474 

3474 

- 

- 

• 

Total  (Secondary) 

1418 

2620 

1587 

1555 

1422 

1180 

CI2  (Median) 

1754 

2925 

2150 

1682 

16  08 

1289 

®3 

2425 

3295 

2395 

1864 

1704 

1485 

Median:  I928-I929 

1506 

2841 

2011 

1767 

1662 

1411 

1337-1938 

1754 

2925 

2150 

1682 

I6O8 

1289 
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The  Junior  college  teachers,  twenty-four  In 

Inserted  in  the  tabular  analysis  It  Is  possible  to 

1 

i number,  represent  the  Instructors  employed  In  the 

show  the  limits  of  the  minimum  requirements  of  the 

1 Philadelphia  Normal  School,  an  Institution  which 

law,  within  the  salary  groups  indicated  In  the  first 

1 discontinued  operation  at  the  close  of  the  year. 

column  of  the  table.  For  example.  Section  1210,  para- 

One-third of  the  secondary  school  teaoh- 

graph  two,  cf  the  School  Laws  of  Pennsylvania,  provides 

1 ers  received  salaries  beyond  the  limits  required 

that  the  minimum  salary  of  an  elementary  teacher  In  a 

1 by  law. 

school  district  of  the  first  class  shall  be  $1200  per 

annum,  with  ten  annual  Increments  of  $100  each,  thus 

Salaries  of  Instructional  and  Administrative 

reaching  a final  required  salary  of  $2200.  The  rectangle 

f^ployes 

In  Column  fifteen  of  the  table  covering  the  salary 

The  organization  of  Table  5 is  an  effort 

groups  from  $1200-$1239  to  $2000-$2499,  inclusive,  shows 

! to  present  in  a unified  way  the  present  system  of 

essentially  how  many  elementary  teachers  In  the  two 

e clusified  salaries  In  the  public  schools  of  Pennsyl- 

districts  of  the  first  olass  are  actually  giving  service 

* vanla.  The  plan  shows  how  the  Teachers  Qualification 

on  the  basis  of  the  minimum  salaries  required  by  law. 

1 and  Salary  Law,  commonly  known  as  the  Edmonds  Act, 

The  grouping  does  not  permit  the  actual  count  of  the 

t or  Section  1210  of  the  School  Laws  of  Pennsylvania, 

number  between  $2200  and  $2500.  Tfith  this  reservation. 

1 

J is  functioning.  The  original  provisions  of  this 

5936  of  the  total  of  6254  teachers  are  thus  employed  with 

1 Act  became  effective  In  1321,  which  means  that  It 

233  or  3*7  Por  cent  of  the  total  placed  on  salary  sched- 

f 

1 has  now  been  In  operation  for  approximately  el^teen 

ules  In  excess  of  legal  requirements.  In  similar  fashion. 

* 

4 years,  including  five  or  six  years  under  the  In- 

the  3054  elementary  teachers  within  the  rectajigle  In 

1 

i fluence  of  severe  restrictions  due  to  economic  dis- 

Column  sixteen.  In  school  district^  of  the  second  olass. 

t turbances.  Since  the  minimum  salaries  and  their 

meet  the  minimum  requirements  as  provided  In  Section  1210, 

t related  Increments  are  classified  roughly  In  the 

paragraph  five.  The  remaining  1219  elementary  teswhers 

t 

1 law  under  the  titles  of  teaoher,  supervisor,  prin- 

employed In  second  olass  districts,  include  twenty-seven 

cipal,  and  superintendent,  such  an  arrangement  has 

employes  holding  non-standard  certification,  auid  1219 

been  followed  in  the  table. 

Or  27.9  per  cent  who  receive  salaries  from  $100  to  $1200 

Throu^  a system  of  heavy  rectangles 

ajinually  In  excess  of  the  State  minimum  requirements. 
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SALARIES  Of  INSTRUCTIONAL  AND  ADMINISTRATIVE  EMPLOYEES  IN  T-HE  PUBLIC  ! 

SCHOOL  LA^ 

RECTANGLES  INCLUDE 


SALARY 


TOTAL 


ADMINISTATIVt  AND  5UPERVI50RV  OF-TICIALS 


SUPERINTENDENTS 


CLASS  OF  DISTRICT 


ir 


III 


(F) 

lY 


ASSISTANT  E -ASSOCIATE 
SUPERINTENDENTS 


CLASS  OF  DISTRICT 


I I 


in 


(F) 

TV 


SUPERVISORS 


CLASS  OF  DISTRICT 


11 


III 


lY 


E.LEMEKJTARY 


TEACHERS 

(A) 


CLASS  OF  DISTRICT 


I I 


III 


IV 


TOTAL 


64-, 043 


ZO 


160 


66 


16 


83 


169 


134 


229 


156 


6254 


4273 


10704- 


16,59' 


600  699 


85 


18 


Z8 


56 


700  799 


15 


BOO  899 


7,986 


794; 


900 


999 


4,438 


15 


458‘ 


ooo 


1099 


3 502 
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chart  I 1 


DISTRIBUTION  OF  SALARIES  OF  SECONDARY  SCHOOL  TEACHERS 
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The  state  median  for  elementary  sohool  prinol- 


Salaries  of  Elementary  Sohool  Principals 

i 

The  following  table  has  been  compiled  to 
f show  medlar  salaries  only.  Slnoe  the  total  number 
a of  elementary  sohool  principals  in  any  one  group  is 
t relatively  small  compared  with  the  number  of  teaoh- 
I ers,  it  was  deemed  of  little  value  to  include  a 
p quartile  distribution. 

The  range  in  median  salaries  covering  all 
f types  of  elementary  sohool  principalships  is  quite 
a as  pronounced  as  the  populations  groups  which  they 
^ represent.  Beginning  with  a median  salary  of  $1178 
i in  school  districts  of  the  fourth  olass,  there  is  a 
* marked  increase  from  class  of  district  to  class  of 
r.  district  until  a median  of  $4190  is  reached  in  the 
f two  districts  of  the  first  class,  Pittsburgh  and 
S Philadelphia. 


pals,  $1752  (Table  6),  is  two  dollars  lees  than  the  state 
median  for  secondary  sohool  teachers,  $1754  (Table  4). 

A total  of  1219  principals  was  employed  in 
third  and  fourth  class  sohool  districts,  with  median 
salaries  ranging  from  $1178  to  $1774,  whereas  the  re- 
maining number  of  principals  in  the  State,  539»  com- 
manded median  salaries  ranging  from  $2330  to  $4190. 

Salaries  of  Secondary  School  Principals 

A quartile  distribution  of  salaries  of  prin- 
cipals of  the  seven  types  of  secondary  sohool  organiza- 
tions is  shown  in  Table  7»  Th®  distribution  is  believed 
to  be  sufficiently  complete  to  give  school  administrators 
and  others  a reliable  picture  of  salary  standards  in  the 
public  schools  of  Pennsylvania  in  a field  that  is  becoming 
more  and  more  hi^ly  specialized. 


TABLE  6.  MEDIAN  SALARIES  OF  ELSKSNTARY  SCHOOL  PRINCIPALS 


Position 

Class  of  Sohool  District 

Total 

Under 

District  Superintendents 

Under 

County  Superintendents 

First 

Second 

Third 

Third 

Foir  th 

Grades  I-VI 

$2087 

$4184 

$2300 

$1747 

$1569. 

$1200 

Grades  I-VI II 

1512 

4213 

2519 

1796 

1487 

1177 

Other  Organizations 

1650 

3875 

- 

1738 

- 

950 

Special 

2833 

4194 

2625 

2500 

1466 

• 

Median 

1752 

4190 

2330 

1774 

1509 

1178 

Median:  1928-192? 

1941 

4029 

2360 

1780 

1654 

1305 

1935-1936 

- 

4153 

2341 

1676 

1069 

1936-1937 

1752 

4191 

2383 

1744 

1128 
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TABLE  7,  SALARIES  OF  SECONDARY  SCHOOL  PRINCIPALS 


Class  of  School  District 


Position 

Total 

Under 

District  Superintendents 

Under 

County  Superintendents 

First 

Second 

Third 

Third 

FovtrUi 

Junior  High  School 

$2007 

$5116 

$3575 

$2518 

$1875 

$1433 

(Median) 

3140 

5411 

4029 

2855 

2333 

1700 

S 

4565 

5705 

4309 

3250 

2833 

1925 

Junior-Senior  Hi^  School 

a 

I83I 

4188 

4083 

2542 

2268 

1560 

02  (Median) 

2457 

5056 

4333 

3109 

2619 

1838 

3025 

5528 

5250 

3475 

2875 

2290 

Potir-Year  High  School 

®1 

I6I8 

4938 

3688 

2605 

2275 

1460 

^2  (Median) 

2070 

5321 

4250 

2904 

2607 

1628 

<^3 

2850 

5661 

4813 

3360 

2875 

1838 

Senior  Hl^  School 

Qi 

2544 

- 

3125 

2698 

2688 

1342 

^2  (Median) 

3136 

5000 

4179 

3179 

2875 

1575 

“3 

4050 

• 

4708 

3790 

3250 

1892 

Vocational  School 

1575 

4656 

- 

2500 

- 

1292 

a (Median) 

2143 

5000 

- 

3250 

- 

1875 

3405 

5438 

- 

4000 

•* 

2208 

Two-  and  Throe-Year  High  School 

1260 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1260 

0-  (Median) 

1374 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1374 

a3 

1522 

- 

- 

• 

1522 

Combined  Elementary-Secondary 

1463 

3000 

- 

- 

- 

- 

(Median) 

3000 

3250 

- 

1450 

- 

- 

“3 

3230 

3500 

— 

• 

•• 

• 

Total 

®1 

1632 

4077 

3488 

2580 

2220 

1391 

a2  (Median) 

2305 

5000 

4100 

2965 

2600 

1638 

®3 

3295 

5250 

4435 

3435 

2885 

I9I8 
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Junior  high  school  eind  senior  high  sohool 
I organizations  appear  to  eoswand  the  hipest  salaries, 
with  the  Junior-senior  type  ranking  third  in  the 

i 

amount  of  compensation  paid  to  sohool  employes  when 
j all  classes  of  districts  are  considered  in  one  group. 

The  hipest  median  recorded  is  in  the  cities 

! 

of  Pittsburgh  and  Philadelphia  in  their  junior  hl^ 
sohool  organizations.  This  has  moved  from  in 

1935-1936,  to  $5367  In  1936-1937*  and  now  in  1937-1938 
to  ^5411. 


The  prlncipalship  of  a mral  voeatlenal 
school  commanded  $50^  more  as  a median  salary  than  the 
corresponding  position  in  a two-  or  three-year  high 
sohool  in  the  same  community. 

Salaries  of  Supervising  Cffiolals  and 
"All  Others" 

Table  8 includes  salary  distributions  for 
all  supervising  offiolals  and  a group  of  104  employes 
classified  under  the  general  tern  of  "All  Others." 


TABLE  8.  SALARIES  OP  SUPERVISING  OFFICIALS  AND  "ALL  OTHERS" 


Class  of  School  District 

Position 

Total 

Under 

District  Superintendents 

Under 

County  Superintendents 

First 

Second 

Wilrd 

Third 

Fourth 

All  Others 

ni9i 

- 

$1313 

$1222 

$1000 

$800 

CU  (UedUn) 

1463 

- 

1805 

1450 

1200 

1200 

»3 

1750 

- 

1870 

1653 

1500 

1400 

Supervisors 

S 

1559 

2714 

2304 

1538 

1457 

1234 

02  (Median) 

2199 

2971 

2744 

1696 

1654 

1380 

®3 

2910 

4646 

3270 

1879 

1880 

1700 

Supervising  Prlnclpads 

Ql 

2085 

- 

- 

- 

2867 

1613 

02  (Median) 

2581 

- 

- 

- 

3474 

2430 

03 

3230 

- 

- 

- 

3865 

3065 

Assistant  Superintendents 

®1 

2855 

5500 

4500 

- 

2792 

0^  (Median) 

3320 

6000 

4750 

3250 

3120 

Q3 

4365 

8000 

5000 

• 

3562 

Sups  rlntendents 

®1 

3865 

- 

6333 

3988 

3524 

CU  (Median) 

4426 

13500 

6750 

4522 

3905 

5400 

' 

7667 

5000 

4706 

I 
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Slnea  there  is  no  attempt  to  give  figures  on  total 
number  of  supervising  offielals,  the  "All  Others" 
group  may  be  included  in  this  table  vitbout  Jeop- 
ardy to  the  aoouraoy  of  state-vide  totals.  Most  of 
the  personnel  Included  in  the  104  employes  is  of 
the  school  librarian  or  school  nurse  type. 

County  superintendents  of  schools  and 
assistant  county  superintendents  of  schools  have 
been  included  in  the  general  statistical  studies 
involving  supervising  officials. 

The  salary  differential  of  supervisors 
among  classes  of  districts  is  most  pronounced  be- 
tween school  districts  of  the  second  and  third 
classes^  amounting  to  approximately  ^1000  for  the 
median  employe. 

The  supervising  principal ship  in  Pennsylvania 


is  a unique  type  of  position  in  that  such  an  official 
functions  in  practically  the  same  way  as  a superintend- 
ent of  schools^  yet  ranks  second  in  responsibility  in  a 
sequential  administrative  set-up.  The  position  is 
legally  restricted  to  school  districts  of  the  fourth 
class  and  to  school  districts  of  the  third  class  which 
do  net  employ  a superintendent  of  sohools.  As  such 
they  always  are  in  service  under  a county  superintendent 
of  sohools.  The  median  salary  of  a supervising  prin- 
cipal of  schools  was  $2581>  whereas  the  corresponding 
salary  of  a county  superintendent  of  sohools  was  $3905* 
Salaries  for  superintendents  changed  from 
those  beginning  on  the  first  Monday  of  July^  1930 
(a  date  nearest  1328-1323  for  idileh  reliable  statistics 
are  available)  to  those  in  effect  in  1337”193®» 
follows: 


Class  of  District 

Year 

Median 

First 

Second 

Third 

Pourto 

1930-1331 

$5145 

U5000 

$7278 

$4387 

$4552 

1937-193® 

5400 

13500 

6750 

4522 

3905 

Comparative  Study  of  Secondary  School 
Salaries 

It  is  frequently  desirable  to  have  definite 
information  on  the  relative  salary  costs  of  different 
types  of  secondary  school  organization.  Table  3 


been  prepared  primarily  for  such  purpose.  Since  the 
vocational  sohools  and  the  small  rural  two-  and  three- 
year  high  schools  are  relatively  few  in  number  and  in- 
volve some  faotors  not  common  to  the  larger  organizations^ 
such  are  omitted  in  the  present  study. 


TABLE  9.  DISTRIBUTION  OP  SALARIES  AND  MEDIAN  SALARIES  OP  PUBLIC  SECONDARY  SCHOOL  TEACHERS 
arranged  by  four  types  OF  ORGANIZATION  IN  THE  POUR  CLASSES  OP  SCHOOL  DISTRICTS,  1937-1938 
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The  most  general  oonolusion  that  may  be 

total  of  2382  distriots.  All  of  the  areas  are  less 

drawn  from  the  figures  is  the  fact  that  no  single 

than  5000  in  population  and  1567  are  townships.  The 

type  of  orltanlzation  appears  to  oommand  the  hip- 

salary records  for  four  years  have  been  ohosen  cover- 

est median  in  each  of  the  four  olaases  of  sohool 

ing  a period  of  ten  years,  including  1928- I929  as  a 

distriots.  The  four-year  type  is  hipest  in  sohool 

pre-depression  level  and  the  years  ending  in  1936, 

districts  of  the  first  class;  the  Junior-senior 

1937»  and  1938»  for  the  reason  that  rather  oomplete 

plan  in  sohool  districts  of  the  fourth  elass;  idiile 

data  are  now  available  for  these  years. 

the  senior  hl^  sohool  sehedule  seems  to  rank  hip- 

The most  general  observation  that  may  be 

est  in  the  other  two  olaases  of  distriots* 

made  for  this  large  group  of  elementary  teaohers, 

The  oountry-wlde  trend  of  paying  teach- 

numbering some  l6,000  or  over  forty  per  cent  of  the 

ers  from  $200  to  $300  more  salary  to  instruct  pupils 

public  elementary  teaohers  In  the  Comnonwealth,  is 

above  the  Junior  high  sohool  than  in  the  Junior  hlg^ 

the  faot  that  the  salary  level  of  1937“1938  was  but 

sohooly  is  not  borne  out  in  Pennsylvania  during  1937“ 

sli^tly  higher  than  in  the  corresponding  period  a 

1938*  While  it  is  true  that  the  non- Junior  hig^ 

deoade  prior  thei*eto.  This  means  that  while  the 

sohools  of  Pittsburg  and  Philadelphia  do  pay  a medi- 

rural elementary  teaohers  in  Peiuisylvania  have  passed 

an  salary  from  $300  to  $600  above  the  Junior  hl^ 

throu^  a depression  period  of  great  length  with 

school  sehedule^  there  is  essentially  no  marked  dif- 

relatively sll^t  reductions  in  salary,  they  are  emerg- 

ferential in  the  other  olaases  of  distriots* 

ing  at  a point  that  involves  much  of  ooneern  for  those 

Some  Observations  with  Regard  to  Salaries  of 
Elementary  Teaohers  in  Sohool  Distriots 

of  the  Fourth  Class 

irtro  have  or  will  invest  in  four  years  of  eollego  edu- 

oation*  To  live  on  a mere  subsistenee  level,  as  many 

must,  has  few  implieatlors  for  an  optimistic  future 

One  of  the  best  measures  to  determine  wheth- 

for teaching  in  non-urban  ai^as* 

er  or  not  real  progress  is  being  made  in  the  field  of 

The  median  annual  salary  of  $906  for  1937“ 

teaohers*  saJaries»  is  the  standard  of  compensation 

1938  ic  equivalent  to  approximately  $75  0 month  for  a 

reflected  in  the  distriots  dominantly  rural  in  char- 

year  of  twelve  months,  the  oompensation  of  many  stenog- 

aeter. It  is  with  sueh  purpose  in  mind  that  Table  10 

raphers  who  have  completed  the  commercial  curriculum  in 

has  been  oompiled*  The  study  includes  a oonside ration 

a standard  secondary  sohool. 

of  the  records  of  2303  sohool  distriots  in  a state 

Two-thirds  of  the  counties  advanced  their 
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TABLE  10.  MEDIAN  SALARIES  FOR  SLEIGNTARY  TEACHERS  BY  COUNTIES  IN  SCHOOL  DISTRICTS 
OF  THE  FOURTH  CLASS  FOR  THE  SCHOOL  YEARS  ENDING  IN  JULY  1929,  I936, 

1937,  AND  1938 


Sohool 

Year  Ending  in 

July 

Sohool 

Year  Ending  In  July 

County 

1929 

1936 

1937 

1938 

County 

1929 

1996 

1937 

1938 

Median 

$900 

$886 

$890 

$906 

Adams 

$855 

$858 

$857 

$858 

Juniata 

$727 

$852 

$852 

$852 

Allegheny 

1199 

994 

1032 

1086 

Laokawanna 

963 

965 

967 

980 

Armstrong 

855 

860 

864 

865 

Laneaster 

874 

869 

869 

880 

Beaver 

968 

874 

876 

900 

Lawrence 

866 

OD 

857 

867 

Bedford 

823 

856 

855 

865 

Lebanon 

917 

884 

885 

904 

Berks 

890 

884 

891 

909 

Lehigh 

1006 

895 

896 

974 

Blair 

832 

860 

860 

860 

Luzerne 

972 

1016 

953 

951 

Bradford 

890 

895 

906 

899 

Lyeomlng 

869 

870 

870 

875 

Buoks 

1017 

951 

955 

993 

WoRean 

975 

979 

987 

1040 

Butler 

859 

860 

860 

866 

Meroer 

848 

863 

864 

864 

Cambria 

964 

931 

932 

960 

Mifflin 

853 

871 

877 

874 

Cameron 

933 

889 

888 

888 

Monroe 

883 

873 

874 

881 

Carbon 

968 

942 

940 

949 

Montgomery 

1193 

1053 

1052 

1077 

Centre 

847 

864 

866 

866 

Montour 

829 

850 

850 

850 

Chester 

966 

928 

931 

944 

Northampton 

971 

887 

895 

948 

Cla rlon 

851 

868 

870 

878 

Northumberland 

899 

876 

874 

881 

Clearfield 

823 

863 

865 

872 

Perry 

860 

865 

866 

870 

Clinton 

863 

898 

894 

900 

Pike 

908 

990 

983 

1011 

Columbia 

872 

870 

870 

870 

Potter 

878 

882 

884 

885 

Crawford 

843 

860 

867 

867 

Schuylkill 

1089 

993 

1030 

1041 

Cumberland 

891 

891 

877 

890 

Snyder 

849 

852 

857 

856 

Dauphin 

913 

910 

916 

924 

Somerset 

869 

866 

868 

879 

Delaware 

1275 

1106 

1149 

1207 

Sullivan 

860 

852 

871 

866 

Elk 

864 

875 

871 

885 

Susquehanna 

884 

889 

894 

893 

Erie 

914 

895 

908 

916 

Tioga 

899 

911 

910 

910 

Payette 

941 

871 

894 

886 

Union 

856 

858 

863 

860 

Forest 

876 

921 

919 

925 

Venango 

893 

875 

885 

952 

Pranklln 

849 

854 

855 

854 

Warren 

862 

874 

879 

880 

Pulton 

830 

852 

854 

855 

Vfashlngton 

960 

869 

886 

934 

Greene 

985 

862 

857 

883 

Wayne 

863 

868 

' 868 

870 

Huntingdon 

836 

859 

856 

860 

Westmoreland 

997 

876 

968 

995 

Indiana 

832 

851 

865 

865 

Wyoming 

872 

874 

875 

875 

Jefferson 

836 

859 

860 

862 

Yoric 

865 

865 

867 

870 
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salary  levels  of  1937~1938  over  the  corresponding  in- 

from the  school  year  ending  in  1928.  The  current 

comes  of  1928-1929.  i'^leven  counties  apparently  made 

study  continues  the  same  type  of  chart  used  in  the 

no  progress  during  the  year^  while  the  remaining  ten 

previous  publications,  with  the  simple  addition  of 

actually  showed  a small  decrease. 

the  several  graphs  being  extended  to  cover  the  year 

Allegheny,  Delaware,  Lehl^,  McKean,  and 

1937~1938.  Chart  III  is  thus  included  once  more  to 

Northampton  counties  showed  an  increase  of  at  least 

show  at  a glance  any  significant  trends  in  salary 

fifty  dollars  In  the  median  salary  over  the  previous 

standards  that  may  exhibit  themselves  through  the 

year. 

fluctuating  economic  uncertainties  of  the  last 

It  is  entirely  possible  that  increases  in 

eleven  years. 

certain  instances  were  partially  due  to  Increases  in 

Junior  high  school  salaries  for  the  first 

the  length  of  the  elementary  school  temn. 

time  in  recent  years  showed  a relative  falling  off 

There  appears  to  be  little  evidence  that 

from  the  rate  of  increase  that  characterized  the 

counties  dominantly  industrial  In  character  show  any 

group  since  193^«  This  was  doubtless  duo  to  the 

relationship  between  salary  levels  and  general  in- 

program of  reorgsunlzatlon  of  secondary  schools 

dustrial  conditions. 

approaching  a plateau  stage.  The  figures  for  1937“ 

The  nearest  country-wide  figures  covering 

1938  are  23.3  PSf*  cent  hl^er  than  the  lowest  point 

salaries  paid  to  elementary  teachers  in  rural  dis- 

reached in  1935. 

tricts  (4)  show  that  in  districts  under  25OO  in 

Salaries  of  all  other  secondary  school 

population,  in  1936"1937>  the  median  salary  was 

teachers  Indicate  a rather  pronounced  trend  toward 

$867.  It  is  therefore  likely  that  Pennsylvania's 

recovery  during  the  current  year.  The  median  salary 

median  for  the  same  size  of  district  would  probably 

of  $1654  for  the  year  1936-1937  increased  $100  for 

be  very  close  to  such  an  amount. 

the  year  1937-1538,  while  this  latter  amount,  $1754, 

Trends  in  Teachers'  Salaries 

is  still  sixty-four  dollars  lower  than  the  hl^ 

point  in  1928.  The  rapid  disappearance  of  the  small 

Ciroulars  No.  2 (2)  and  No.  6 (3)  of  this 

high  school  with  the  consequent  trend  in  the  direction 

series  on  Research  Service  in  Education,  presented 

of  a larger  type  of  institution,  has  served  to 

near  the  end  of  each  study  a chart  to  show  the  gen- 

strengthen secondary  school  salaries.  In  other  words. 

eral  trend  of  teachers'  salaries  in  Pennsylvania 

the  current  increase  is  believed  to  be  due  as  much  to 

IClroular  No.  11,  1939 
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a reorganization  of  sohools  as  to  a renewed  Interest 

In  salary  increases. 

i 

] The  trend  of  change  in  elementary  teachers' 

j salaries  was  definitely  upward  during  the  year,  with 
I a point  reached  in  1537"1936  that  was  approximately 
i twenty  per  cent  hl^er  than  the  low  depression  year 

'I 

i|  of  1934-1935*  Furthermore,  it  will  be  observed  that 


IT  SUUM&RT  AND  CONCLDSIONS 


Findings 

The  nomber  of  teachers  and  supervising  officials 
used  in  this  study  differs  slightly  fi*oi)  the 
number  of  such  employes  reported  on  the  Applica- 
tions for  Appropriation  as  of  November  1,  1337* 
for  the  reason  that  it  includes  the  soiximua 
group  on  the  payt*olls  of  the  various  school  dis- 
trlots  at  the  close  of  the  school  year  and  the 
county  superintendents  as  well. 


j elsmentaty  salaries  are  above  the  1328  level  by  an 
I amount  equal  to  $124. 


2.  There  was  a definite  upward  trend  shown  in  sal- 
aries during  1337“1338,  in  those  positions  for 
wbieb  data  bad  been  obtained  in  previous  years. 


CHART  ni 


i 

5 


A COMPARISON  OF  SALARIES  OF  ALL  TEACHERS  IN  THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS  OF  piNNSVLVANIA 

BV  SCHOOL  ORGANIZATIONS,  1928-1938 

SALARY 


School  ye<3r  £nd/n<^ 


READ  CHART  Thus;  The  he^vy  line  /ndic-ates  tha/  during  1927-  /928  -/he  s/efe  wide  /ried/dr?  for 

e/ementdr (/  teachers  ivas^/207  and  that  this  has  increased  to  ^135/  m 1937-/958. 
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3»  The  State  median  salary  for  elementary  schools 
Tias  $1331  irtjieh  was  sixty-one  dollars  in  excess 
of  a similar  median  for  1936”1337»  a gain  of 
4,8  per  cent.  A further  breakdown  in  figures 
showed  that  under  the  traditional  I-VIII  organ- 
ization, the  median  was  $1028,  whereas  the 
more  modem  I-Vl  type  of  organization  Increased 
the  median  to  $1490. 

4,  The  lowest  salary  paid  to  an  elementary  teacher 
was  $600,  whereas  the  highest  amount  paid  for 
teaching  service  in  an  elementary  school  was 
$3000.  Approximately  12,000,  or  three-fourths 
of  the  elementary  teachers  in  school  districts 
of  the  fourth  class,  received  $1000  or  less, 

5,  Kindergarten  teachers  on  the  whole  were  among 
the  best  paid  teachers  in  the  elementary  schools. 

6.  Three-fourths  of  the  home  €uid  school  visitors 
received  a salary  in  excess  of  $1800,  with  liie 
upper  fourth  of  the  group  ranging  from  $24l6  to 

$3500. 

7.  Elementary  school  salaries  and  Junior  high  school 
salaries  were  well  above  the  1928  level;  com- 
pensation in  all  other  high  schools  has  thus  far 
failed  to  attain  such  a lead. 

8,  The  State  median  for  secondary  schools  was  $1754, 
or  approximately  $146  a month  for  a calendar  year. 
This  median  was  sixty-nine  dollars  more  than  the 
corresponding  median  for  1936"1937>  a gain  of  4.1 
per  cent. 

9.  The  median  annual  salary  paid  to  a Junior  hi^ 
school  teacher  was  approximately  $400  more  than 
if  the  corresponding  individual  were  employed  in 
a Junior-senior  high  school,  a four-year  high 
school,  or  a senior  high  school. 

10.  Salary  extremes  were  more  pronounced  in  four-year 
hi^  school  organizations  than  in  other  types  of 
secondary  schools. 

11.  The  four-year  high  school  group  of  teachers  was 
not  only  the  largest  single  group  of  secondary 
teachers,  but  the  spread  of  the  middle  fifty  per 
cent  of  the  salaries  was  the  greatest  of  the  four 
types  of  organization. 

12.  The  vocational  typo  of  secondary  school  registered 
in  general  the  highest  salary  levels. 


13.  The  Stats  median  salary  of  elementary  school  prin- 
cipals was  $1752#  vrtiloh  was  almost  exactly  the 
same  amount  ($1754)  as  the  median  salary  of  sec- 
ondary school  teachers.  The  range  of  such  median 
salaries  was  from  $1178  in  school  districts  of 
the  fourth  class  to  $4190  in  the  cities  of 
Pittsburgh  and  Philadelphia. 

14.  The  State  median  salary  of  secondary  school  prin- 
cipals was  $2305,  ranging  from  $1638  in  the  lowest 
class  of  school  district  to  $5000  in  the  hipest 
class. 

15.  One-half  of  the  hl^  school  principals  of  Pennsyl- 
vania received  a median  salary  between  $2600  and 
$5000;  the  remaining  half  who  are  all  located  in 
school  districts  of  the  fourth  class,  received  a 
median  salary  of  $1638. 

16.  The  lowest  salary  reported  to  be  paid  to  a super- 
visor was  $800,  while  the  highest  reached  the  $9000 
level.  This  latter  amount  was  paid  a head  super- 
visor in  the  city  of  Pittsburgh.  The  lower  figure 
doubtless  represented  part-time  work  only. 

17.  Supervising  principals  in  school  districts  of  the 
fourth  class  received  a median  salary  of  $2430 
which  was  an  increase  of  six  dollars  over  the  pre- 
vious year.  Such  officials  in  districts  of  the 
third  class  commanded  a median  salary  of  $3474 
which  is  within  twenty-six  dollars  of  the  minimum 
salary  required  to  be  paid  to  a superintendent  of 
schools. 

18.  A clear  picture  of  the  relative  standards  of  sal- 

aries of  superintendents  of  schools  is  revealed  by 
the  study.  It  was  found  that  the  State  median  was 
$4426,  including  both  county  and  district  type  cf 
official.  The  median  for  county  superintendents 
was  $3905,  while  the  median  for  school  districts 
of  the  third  class  was  $4522;  for  districts  of  the 
second  class,  $6750>  districts  of  the 

first  class  offered  no  valid  ground  to  determine  a 
true  median  salary. 

Conclusions 

1.  The  upward  trend  of  teachers'  salaries  has  been  con- 
tinuous since  1935,  which  leads  to  the  conclusion 
that  salary  schedules  have  once  more  become  sensi- 
tized to  changing  economic  conditions. 
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2.  The  detailed  analysis  of  salary  standards  In  the 
public  schools  of  Pennsylvania,  which  is  repre- 
sented in  this  study,  has  been  made  possible  only 
through  the  more  or  less  completeness  of  the  re- 
ports submitted  by  local  superintendents  of 
schools  to  the  Superintendent  of  Public 
Instruction. 

3*  The  salary  range  of  school  employes  under  county 
superintendents  of  schools  is  not  consistent  with 
the  standards  in  effect  governing  those  serving 
under  district  superintendents  of  schools. 

4.  The  fact  that  there  seems  to  be  a direct  relation- 
ship between  higher  salary  levels  and  the  more 
modem  types  of  school  organization  should  be  in- 
terpreted to  mean  that  such  increases  are  due  to 
the  progressiveness  of  the  district  as  well  as  to 
the  change  of  organization. 

5.  It  would  seem  to  be  a valid  conclusion  that  the 
General  Assembly  should  give  serious  thou^t  to 
raising  the  level  of  salaries  in  school  districts 
of  the  fourth  class,  particularly  in  light  of 
there  being  no  differential  in  the  matter  of 
certification  requirements. 

6.  While  the  median  salary  of  various  groups  of  teach- 
ers increases  in  accordance  with  the  size  of  the 
district  there  is  much  overlapping  within  lower 
groups. 

7.  Boards  of  school  directors  are  more  and  more  paying 
salaries  in  excess  of  the  minimum  requirements  of 
the  law. 

8.  Salaries  in  small  cities  and  borou^s  are  recover- 
ing less  rapidly  than  in  the  larger  urban  areas. 

Inferences 

1.  There  is  as  yet  no  conclusive  evidence  that  salary 
levels  are  determined  by  teacher  preparation  rather 
than  by  the  ages  of  the  children  taught. 

2.  The  salary  schedules  in  effect  for  school  princi- 
pals seem  sufficient  to  assure  a sound  educational 
leadership. 

3.  Adequate  compensation  for  the  teaching  service  is 
one  of  the  best  forms  of  community  insurance. 

4.  'nie  relatively  high  salaries  paid  to  home  and  school  4 
visitors  indicate  the  value  that  school  systems 


j>laee  on  special  preparation  for  such  a type  of 
woric. 

3.  Recent  legislation  governing  an  increased  leBSth 
of  school  term  after  1938  for  elementary  sehocls 
in  districts  of  the  fourth  class  is  doubtless  a 
psychological  factor  in  effecting  the  rather 
marked  increase  in  elementary  teachers'  salaries. 

6.  The  current  financial  provision  for  the  typical 
rural  teacher  can  have  no  other  effect  than  to 
make  very  difficult  or  impossible  the  maintenance 
of  a satisfactory  standard  of  living,  not  to  say 
anything  about  a reasonable  prevision  for  security 
after  the  retirement  age. 

7.  The  marked  advance  made  in  recent  years  in  the 
restoration  of  salaries  above  the  minimum  re- 
quired by  law,  is  conclusive  evidence  that  the 
public  is  not  averse  to  supporting  a schocl 
policy  founded  on  a defensible  program, 

8.  Teachers  constitute  a significant  portion  of  the 
gainfully  employed  in  the  Commonwealth.  As  such, 
they  have  an  important  relationship  tc  the  larger 
national  problem  of  a fair  wage  in  return  for  an 
appropriate  servloe, 

9.  The  information  given  on  the  composite  table. 

No.  5,  should  become  a valuable  source  Of  ref- 
erence in  the  process  of  assisting  young  people 
who  are  to  become  the  future  members  of  the 
profession. 
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POREffORD 


The  most  importcuit  source  from  which  to  secure  information 
about  the  number  of  children  to  be  provided  for  in  ihe  schools,  is 
the  annual  school  census*  Here,  in  theory,  are  found  the  authentic 
data  bearing  on  the  whereabouts  of  all  children  between  six  and 
seventeen  years  of  age,  inclusive*  Experience,  however,  has  shown 
that  many  children  are  seemingly  lost  from  year  to  year  according  to 
such  records*  Moreover,  the  problem  of  absenteeism  in  attendance  has 
been  a troublesome  factor  in  any  evaluation  that  looks  to  a proper 
accounting  of  the  work  done  in  the  schools* 

Ihe  need  for  facts  on  those  two  sources  of  loss  has  been 
felt  for  some  time*  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  circular,  therefore, 
to  present  a brief  summarization  of  census  and  attendance  data*  The 
materials  are  offered  in  such  a way  that  school  administrators  and 
others  may  find  in  the  analysis  an  awakened  stimulus  toward  a closer 
and  more  efficient  system  of  child  accounting*  It  is  believed  that 
the  facts  presented  in  the  study  will  not  only  be  in  the  nature  of  a 
complete  revelation,  but  will  provide  some  light  on  a most  disturbing 
administrative  problem* 

This  circular  has  been  prepared  by  the  Division  of  Child 
Accounting  and  Research  in  the  Bureau  of  School  Administration* 
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SOiffi  ?^EA.SIIRES  TO  EVALUATE  LOSS  IN  THE  SCHOOL  POPULATION 


INTRODUCnON 


Those  charged  with  the  administration  of  the  public  schools  are 
confronted  from  day  to  day  with  a constantly  changing  situation.  This  is 
particularly  true  in  a society  wherein  the  education  of  the  youth  assumes 
the  proportions  of  a major  industry.  New  conditions  bring  about  changed 
policies;  and  new  problems  make  little  headway  toward  solution  until  an 
intelligent  analysis  of  the  facts  involved  has  been  carefully  made.  Thus, 
new  emphases  in  curriculum  offerings,  changing  standards  in  teaching  per- 
sonnel, shifts  in  population,  variations  in  local  assessment  values,  all 
have  more  or  less  important  bearings  on  the  educational  objectives  of  a 
community.  The  more  accurate  the  information,  therefore,  that  caji  be 
secured,  involving  the  techniques  of  research  Tidierever  practicable,  the 
more  effective  will  be  the  administrative  procedures. 

It  is  for  this  reason  that  educational  planning  has  become  of 
increasing  interest  amiong  school  officials.  Such  plsairnng  seeks  to  avail 
itself  of  such  factual  data  as  will  best  represent  current  practices  and 
tendencies  in  the  area  affected.  It  is  to  this  end  that  a typical  body 
of  source  material  bearing  on  school  attendance  has  been  assembled  in 
this  bulletin. 


PUEPOSE  OF  THE  STUDY 


The  purpose  of  this  study  is  to  present  to  school  officials  and 
others  actual  facts  as  to  the  potential  loss  of  children  of  attendance  age 
to  the  schools,  and  of  the  imaccounted  time  those  who  are  duly  enrolled 
but  fail  to  utilize  the  facilities  of  the  schools  through  periods  of  ab- 
senteeism of  one  sort  or  another.  The  first  is  closely  associated  with 
the  proper  accounting  in  connection  with  the  school  census,  while  the 
second  portion  of  the  stu’dy  concerns  itself  more  specifically  wdth  the 
proper  supervision  of  absence  on  the  part  of  pupils. 


SOUECES  OF  DATA 


The  numerical  data  used  have  been  secured  from  two  sources, 
namely,  the  compilations  of  infonnation  reported  by  school  districts  to 
the  Deparlment  of  Public  Instruction  on  Form  PICA-3C,  entitled.  Summary 
of  Enumeration  of  Children,  and  the  Teacher's  Annual  Attendance  Report, 
Form  PICA-10,  submitted  by  teachers  and  administrative  officials  at  the 
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close  of  each  school  year*  The  Summary  of  Enumeration  of  Children  reports, 
inter  alia,  a census  by  ages  of  all  children  within  a school  district  who 
are  between  the  ages  of  six  and  seventeen  years,  inclusive.  Form  PICA- 
10  provides  for  a record  of  all  types  of  absence  of  pupils.  The  specific 
portion  of  Form  PICA-3C  used  in  the  study  is  indicated  herewith. 


NUMBER  OF  CHILDREN  ENUMERATED 

• 

Age 

Birth  Dates  Within 

Which  Included 

Total  < 

Enumeration  ^ 

Boys 

Girls 

Total  ^ 

Code  Recorded* 

X 

X 

X ) 

6 before 


1,  1948 

Sept. 

2, 

1941-Jan.  31, 

1942 

6 

Sept. 

2, 

1940-Sept,  1, 

1941 

7 

Sept. 

2, 

1939-Sept.  1, 

1940 

8 

Sept. 

2, 

1938-Sept,  1, 

1939 

9 

Sept. 

2, 

1937-Sept,  1, 

1938 

10 

Sept. 

2, 

1936-Sept,  1, 

1937 

11 

Sept. 

2, 

1935-Sept,  1, 

1936 

12 

Sept. 

2, 

1934-Sept,  1, 

1935 

13 

Sept. 

2, 

1933-Sept.  1, 

1934 

14 

Sept. 

2, 

1932-Sept,  1, 

1933 

15 

Sept. 

2, 

1931-Sept,  1, 

1932 

16 

Sept. 

2, 

1930-Sept,  1, 

1931 

Portion  of  Form 


Total 


(All  of  above  ages) 


5 


17 


Sept.  2,  1929-Sept.  1,  1930 


♦See  page  32  of  Form  PICA-IC,  "Enumeration  of  Children"  for  full 
details  of  the  Code.  It  is  important  that  this  be  studied  care- 
fully before  suamarizing  the  report. 


ACCURACY  OF  THE  SCHOOL  CENSUS 


An  accurate  and  complete  census  of  the  children  of  school  age 
in  each  school  district  in  Pennsylvania  is  essential  to  the  administration 
of  an  efficient  system  of  schools.  No  system  of  child  accounting  is  com- 
plete imless  it  is  based  on  an  accurate  count  of  all  children  included 
within  the  limits  set  by  law.  The  provisions  governing  such  limits  are 
embodied  in  Section  1425  of  the  School  Laws  of  Pennsylvania,  which  reads 
as  follows: 

Section  1425 

"The  board  of  school  directors  in  every  school  district  in 
this  Commonwealth  shall,  between  March  first  and  September  first 
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of  each  year,  cause  to  he  made  by  the  attendance  officers, 
teachers,  or  other  persons  employed  for  this  purpose,  a careful, 
correct,  and  accurate  enumeration,  on  census  cards  provided 
by  the  district,  at  the  expense  of  the  district,  or  in  a sub- 
stantial book  or  books  provided  by  the  Superintendent  of  Public 
Instruction,  at  the  expense  of  the  State,  for  that  purpose,  of 
all  the  children  between  the  ages  of  six  and  eighteen  years 
within  their  district,  giving  the  full  name,  date  of  birth, 
age,  sex,  nationality,  place  of  residence  in  such  school  dis- 
trict, name  and  address  of  parent  or  persons  in  parental 
relation,  the  name  and  location  of  the  school  -die re  the  child 
is  enrolled  or  belongs,  and  the  name  and  address  of  the  em- 
ployer of  any  child  xmder  eighteen  years  of  age  v,rho  is  engaged 
in  any  regular  employment  or  service.  Such  enumeration  shall 
be  made  by  careful  inquiry  at  the  residence  of  each  family  in 
the  district,  and  the  person  making  the  same,  upon  completion 
thereof,  shall  make  a proper  oath  or  affirmation  as  to  its 
correctness.  Such  enumeration  shall  also  include  the  names 
and  addresses  of  all  persons,  firms,  or  corporations  emplo;^dng 
or  accepting  service  from  children  under  eighteen  years  of  age. 

Ihe  board  of  school  directors  in  any  school  district  in  the 
Commonwealth  shall  have  authority  to  cause  to  be  made  en  enu- 
meration of  all  minors  residing  within  the  district,  and  the 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  may,  at  his  discretion, 
require  such  enumeration.” 

This  particular  section  of  the  School  Laws  sirnimarizes  in  a 
sense  fifty  years  of  effort  on  the  part  of  the  Commonwealth  to  prescribe 
specific  procedures  to  be  followed  in  the  taking  of  the  school  census. 
Of  special  note  are  certain  very  definite  prescriptions,  which  indicate 
clearly  the  increasing  interest  on  the  part  of  the  State  to  account  for 
every  child  of  educable  age.  Among  these  are:  the  age- span,  six  to 
eighteen;  all  children  of  such  ages  to  be  included;  exact  date  of  birth 
of  the  child;  census  to  be  taken  at  tiie  residence  of  the  child;  period 
when  census  is  to  be  taken;  name  and  address  of  parent  or  person  in 
parental  relation;  and  the  enumerator  shall  make  a proper  oath  or  af- 
firmation as  to  the  correctness  of  the  census. 

Ihus  the  specific  provisions  of  the  law.  How  carefully  these 
are  carried  out  in  actual  practice  depends  to  a great  degree  on  the  of- 
ficials of  the  local  school  districts.  Ihat  a great  advance  in  the 
manner  and  accuracy  of  securing  census  data  has  been  made,  is  unques- 
tionably true.  However,  there  still  seems  to  be  a number  of  enumerators 
who  do  not  sense  fully  the  nature  of  responsibility  contemplated  by  the 
law.  The  effect  of  recent  legislation,  of  course,  has  tended  to  com- 
pensate somewhat  for  such  possible  inefficiency  in  taking  the  school 
census.  With  ihe  advent  of  the  Minimum  Salary  and  Reimbursement  Act 
of  1945,  with  its  Modifications  in  1947,  an  added  stimulus  toward  a 
correct  accounting  of  the  potential  educational  load  in  each  school  dis- 
trict has  been  given. 
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The  following  analysis,  then,  of  loss  of  pupils  in  the  various 
districts  and  in  the  state  as  a whole  is  made  on  the  basis  of  information 
contained  in  census  reports  actually  submitted  by  school  districts  to  the 
Department  of  Public  Instruction.  Correspondingly,  the  data  are  evaluated 
in  light  of  1he  limitations  of  current  practice  in  the  preparation  of  such 
reports. 


LOSS  AS  REVEALED  BY  THE  SCHOOL  CMSUS 


For  the  purpose  of  this  study  school  loss  is  measured  in  terms 
of  number  of  children  reported  at  the  age  of  six  years  by  the  school  census 
and  then  again  at  appropriate  ages  thereafter.  The  table  indicates  that 
the  enumeration  was  taken  at  the  age  of  six  years  and  again  in  theory  the 
same  minors  at  ihe  age  of  fourteen,  fifteen,  sixteen,  and  seventeen  years, 
respectively.  The  study  assmos  that  the  nvnnber  of  six-year-olds  was  not 
augmented  during  subsequent  years  by  transfers  from  other  states.  This, 
of  course,  is  not  true.  It  is  believed,  however,  that  under  normal  con- 
ditions, migration  to  Pennsylvania  from  other  states  would  probably  differ 
but  little  from  families  removing  from  Pennsylvania  to  other  sections  of 
the  country.  The  figures  used,  then,  assume  inter-state  migrations  as  a 
constant,  thus  affecting  but  remotely  any  deductions  from  the  data.  Further- 
more, the  factor  of  death  does  not  seem  to  be  of  sufficient  magnitude  to  bo 
introduced  as  a corrective  device. 

Clarifying  further  the  total  figures  given  in  Table  1,  it  will  be 
observed  that  the  school  census  of  1936  reported  206,185  children  six  years 
of  age;  eight  years  later  at  the  age  of  fourteen,  or  in  1944,  the  aforesaid 
group  has  decreased  to  166,812  according  to  the  regular  enumeration  of  that 
year;  and  similarly,  by  the  time  the  original  group  of  206,185  children  had 
reached  the  age  of  seventeen  years  there  were  only  133,238  left.  This  means 
on  a state  level,  that  between  1936  at  six  years  of  age  and  1947  at  the  age 
of  seventeen,  35.4  per  cent  of  the  original  group  were  lost.  The  reader’s 
attention  is  directed  at  this  point  to  the  desirability  of  studying  the 
record  for  his  county  in  the  light  of  comparable  areas  and  the  degree  of 
efficiency  with  which  an  accurate  and  usefiil  enumeration  is  being  attained. 
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mBLE  1.  A DISTRIBUnOTT  OP  PENNSYLVANIA  CHILDREN  BORN  IN  1930,  TOGETHER  VaTH  TIIE  RESIDUAL  NUMBER  OF  SUCH 
CHILDREN  AT  VARIOUS  AGES  ilCCORDING  TO  THE  SCHOOL  CENSUS,  BY  SCHOOL  DISTRICTS 
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mBLE  1.  A DISTRIBUTION  OF  PEMSYLVANIA  CHILDREN  BORN  IN  1930,  TOGETHER  TIHTH  THE  RESIDUAL  NUMBER  OF  SUCH 
CHILDREN  AT  VARIOUS  AGES  ACCORDING  TO  THE  SCHOOL  CENSUS,  BY  SCHOOL  DISTRICTS  - Continued 
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TABLE  2,  A DISTRIBUTION  OF  PENNSYLVANIA  CHILDREN  BORN  IN  1930,  TOGETHER  WITH  THE  RESIDUAL  NUMBER 

OF  SUCH  CHILDREN  AT  VARIOUS  AGES  ACCORDING  TO  THE  SCHOOL  CENSUS 
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TA.BLE  2,  A DISTRIBUTION  OF  PENNSYLVANIA  CHILDREN  BORN  IN  1930,  TOGETHER  WITH  THE  RESIDUAL 
OF  SUCH  CHILDREN  AT  VARIOUS  AGES  ACCORDING  TO  THE  SCHOOL  CENSUS  - Concluded 
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Ihe  206,185  six- year-olds  in  1936  decreased  to  133,238  in  1947, 
at  the  age  of  seventeen.  This  means  that  approximately  one  in  three 
children  is  lost  in  some  manner  to  ihe  schools  betvmen  the  age  of  entrance 
to  the  period  when  the  average  pupil  is  completing  his  secondary  education. 
Tfiiile  this  picture  is  not  so  disturbing  on  the  basis  of  a state  total,  the 
scene  is  much  less  encouraging  in  school  districts  under  county  supervision 
where  only  one-half  of  the  original  child  population  appears  to  be  reported. 
This  situation  is  particularly  disconcerting  when  measured  against  the  U,  S. 
Census  figures.  The  total  school-age  population  in  Pennsylvania,  that  is 
from  five  to  tv/enty,  according  to  the  Federal  census  decreased  3*3  per  cent 
between  the  CensiAS  of  1930  and  a corresponding  enumeration  in  1940.  "When 
broken  down  into  rural  and  urban  groups,  the  figures  are  even  more  signifi- 
cant in  that  the  rural  portion  decreased  only  3.1  per  cent,  while  the  rural- 
school-group  actually  increased  0.5  per  cent.  It  is,  therefore,  difficult 
to  reconcile  this  marked  discrepancy  betv;een  U.  S.  Census  records  of  the 
rural-school-age  population  in  Pennsylvania  with  the  corresponding  picture 
as  revealed  by  school  census  enumerators  in  school  districts  of  the  fourtli 
class. 


Extremes  in  school  census  reports  occin:  as  in  any  other  statis- 
tical accounts.  Considered  from  the  standpoint  of  school  district  class- 
ification in  all  but  those  of  the  fourth  class,  the  range  from  six-to  the 
seventeen-year  period  extends  from  an  actual  gain  of  69.3  per  cent  reported 
for  Saint  Clair  Borough,  Schuylkill  County  to  a loss  of  99.6  per  cent  in 
Lawrence  Township,  Clearfield  County.  In  the  latter  instance,  onlj'’  one 
child  seventeen  years  of  age  was  reported.  Ihis,  according  to  the  report, 
was  the  single  survivor  of  a class  of  261  children  six  years  of  age  entering 
school  in  1936  • 
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T&BLE  3.  COUNnES  IJI  PEm^SYLVANEA  RANKED  ACCORDING  TO  THE  PER  CENT  REMAINtNG  OF 
CHILDREN  SEVENTEEN  YEARS  OF  AGE  BY  THE  SCHOOL  CENSUS  REPORTED,  1946-1947,  AS 
COMPARED  WITH  THE  NDIifflER  OF  SUCH  CHILDREN  WHEN  SIX  YEARS  OF  AGE  IN  1936 


County 

Per  Cent 

Remaining 

County 

Per  Cent 

Remaining 

Armstrong 

32.0 

Northiimberland 

52.6 

Fulton 

34.5 

Washington 

52.9 

Bedford 

35.7 

Pike 

53.5 

Union 

36.1 

Wayne 

54.3 

Jviniata 

36.7 

Lackawanna 

54.3 

Elk 

38.3 

Mercer 

54.9 

Perry 

38.4 

Venango 

55.6 

Forest 

38.9 

Westmoreland 

55.8 

Susquehanna 

41.2 

Montour 

55.9 

Clearfield 

42.1 

Centre 

56.1 

Jefferson 

42.5 

Berks 

56.3 

Indiana 

42.9 

Bucks 

56.7 

Snyder 

43.1 

Lebanon 

57.4 

Sullivan 

43.6 

Cumberland 

57.4 

Cameron 

44.0 

Chester 

57.7 

Wyoming 

44.1 

Franlclin 

58.3 

Crawford 

44.7 

Delaxmre 

58.4 

Luzerne 

45.3 

Butler 

60.4 

Clarion 

45.3 

Lawrence 

61.2 

Potter 

45.5 

Lycoming 

62.0 

Fayette 

45.6 

Adams 

62.9 

Columbia 

46.2 

Blair 

63.0 

McKean 

46.4 

Northampton 

64.3 

Tioga 

46.8 

Beaver 

64.3 

Greene 

47.5 

Erie 

66.1 

Bradford 

47.5 

Clinton 

66.3 

Somerset 

48.0 

Lancaster 

67.8 

Warren 

48.5 

York 

69.5 

Monroe 

49.5 

Montgomery 

73.3 

Cambria 

50.2 

Allegheny 

73.5 

Schuylkill 

51.7 

Dauphin 

74.8 

Mifflin 

52.2 

Lehigh 

81.3 

Carbon 

52.2 

Philadelphia 

103.9 

Huntingdon 

52.4* 

♦Median 

Note.  In  order  -ttiat  Armstrong  County  m.y  improve  its  condition  with  respect  to 
a bettor  accounting  of  children  of  school  age,  a county-wide  continuing  census 
system  will  bo  put  in  effect  in  1948-1949  in  school  districts  of  the  fourth  class. 
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LOSS  AS  REVEALED  BY  SCHOOL  ABSENCE 


The  first  part  of  this  bulletin  discusses  the  place  of  the 
school  census  in  the  administration  of  a system  of  schools  and  the  prob- 
lem of  loss  chargeable  to  such  a local  accounting  agency.  Measurement 
of  loss  on  a basis  of  this  sort  includes  all  children  between  certain 
ages  without  regard  to  school  affiliation.  At  the  same  time,  such  a 
census  becomes  the  only  true  source  to  obtain  essential  data  on  the 
potential  educational  load  to  be  provided  by  the  school  district.  The 
second  portion  of  the  studj^  is  concerned  with  loss  of  time  of  children 
actually  in  attendance  in  the  public  schools  of  the  Commonwealth,  The 
former  measures  loss  in  terms  of  accounting;  the  latter,  centers  on  the 
amount  of  absenteeism  that  is  reported  by  school  officials. 


Factors  Involved 


Table  3 presents  the  average  number  of  days  of  absence  per 
pupil  in  the  public  schools  under  the  supervision  of  both  county  and 
district  superintendents  of  schools,  for  the  year  1945-1946,  It  will 
be  understood  that  the  figwes  are  presented  in  this  fashion  for  com- 
parative purposes  only.  Many  factors,  of  course,  enter  into  the  picture. 
Epidemics  occur,  adverse  weather  conditions  prevail  at  times,  employment 
opportvinities  offer  their  temptations,  long  distances  to  school  have 
their  effect,  and  weak  attendance  officials  oftentimes  fail  to  function 
in  desirable  ways.  Hence,  no  attempt  is  made  to  explain  individual  cases 
of  high  absence  records. 
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mBLE  4,  AVERAGE  DAYS  OF  ABSENCE  PER  PUPIL  IN  SCHOOL  DISTRICTS 


UNDER  IHE 

SUPERVISION  OF 
OF  SCHOOLS 

DISTRICT  SUPERINTENDENTS 

, 1946-1946 

Average  Days 

Average  Days 

District 

of  Absence 
Per  Pupil 

District 

of  Absence 
Per  Pupil 

First  Class 

17.7 

Third  Class  (District)  - Continued 

Philadelphia  city 

17.5 

Canonsburg  boro 

7.6 

Pittsburgh  city 

18.3 

Carbondale  city 

Carlisle  boro 

15.2 

11.9 

Second  Class 

13.1 

' Carnegie  boro 

6.7 

Allentown  city 

11.8 

Cecil  twp 

12.7 

Altoona  city 

14.7 

Chambersburg  boro 

11.4 

Bethlehem  city 

11.1 

Charleroi  boro 

9.1 

Chester  city 

12.5 

Cheltenham  twp 

15.3 

Easton  city 

11.6 

Clsdrton  city 

10.1 

Erie  city 

12.9 

Clearfield  boro 

12.4 

Harrisburg  city 

12.1 

Coal  twp 

11.8 

Hazleton  city 

15.2 

Coate sville  city 

11.5 

Johnstown  city 

12.8 

Colling dale  boro 

9.8 

Lancaster  city 

10.7 

Coliambia  boro 

10.3 

Lower  Merion  twp 

12.8 

Connell sville  city 

11.4 

McKeesport  city 

9.6 

Conshohocken  boro 

12.0 

Hew  Castle  city 

12.6 

Corry  city 

9.3 

Norristown  boro 

11.3 

Crafton  boro 

10.8 

Reading  city 

10.0 

Darby  boro 

14.9 

Scranton  city 

19.5 

Derry  twp  (Dauphin) 

10.9 

Upper  Darby  twp 

14.9 

Dickson  City  boro 

18.9 

Wilkes-Barre  city 

18.5 

Donora  boro 

9.7 

Williamsport  city 

11.7 

Dormont  boro 

11.6 

York  city 

11.3 

DuBois  city 

Dunbar  twp 

12.9 

10.9 

Third  Class  (District) 

11.7 

Dunmore  boro 

14.0 

Abington  twp 

14.0 

Duquesne  city 

8.4 

Aliquippa  boro 

9.9 

East  Pittsburgh  boro 

14.5 

Ambridge  boro 

13.2 

Ellwood  City  boro 

9.8 

Archbald  boro 

11.2 

Emmaus  boro 

11.6 

Arnold  city 

7.6 

Etna  boro 

10.3 

Ashland  boro 

10.6 

Farrell  city 

9.6 

Ashley  boro 

18.7 

Fell  twp 

10.0 

Avalon  boro 

13.1 

Ford  City  boro 

10.9 

Bangor  boro 

11.1 

Franklin  city 

10.9 

Beaver  boro 

10.1 

German  twp 

13.4 

Beaver  Falls  city 

11.8 

Gettysburg  boro 

11.9 

Bellemie  boro 

13.8 

Greensburg  city 

10.1 

Bensalem  twp 

15.5 

Greenville  boro 

9.6 

Berwick  boro 

8.0 

Grove  City  boro 

9.5 

Blakely  boro 

12.8 

Hanover  boro 

12.7 

Braddook  boro 

11.1 

Haver ford  twp 

13.2 

Bradford  city 

11.8 

Hazle  twp 

13.2 

Brentwood  boro 

11.7 

Hollidaysburg  boro 

11.6 

Bridgeport  boro 

11.7 

Homestead  boro 

12.7 

Bristol  boro 

14.1 

Honesdale  union 

14.7 

Butler  city 

10.4 

Huntingdon  boro 

12.1 
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TABLE  4,  AVERAGE  DAYS  OF  ABSENCE  PER  PUPIL  IN  SCHOOL  DISTRICTS 
UNDER  THE  SUPERVISION  OF  DISTRICT  SUPERI IHENDENTS 
OF  SCHOOLS,  1945-1946  - Continued 


District 

Average  Days 
of  Absence 
Per  Pupil 

District 

Average  Days 
of  Absence 
Per  Pupil 

Third  Class  (District)  - Continued 

Third  Class  (District)  - Concluded 

Indiana  boro 

10.9 

Pottstown  boro 

10.3 

Jeannette  oity 

12.4 

Pottsville  oity 

13.5 

Kane  boro 

9.6 

Punxsutawney  boro 

12.2 

Kingston  boro 

15.4 

Radnor  twp 

16.9 

Kittanning  boro 

12.9 

Remkin  boro 

12.2 

Lansdale  boro 

10.9 

Ridgway  boro 

11.3 

Lansdowne  boro 

12.3 

Ridley  twp 

14.0 

Lansford  boro 

9.0 

Rochester  boro 

13.8 

Latrobe  boro 

7.5 

Rost raver  twp 

14.0 

Lebanon  city 

12.6 

Saint  Clair  boro 

9.8 

Lehi^ton  boro 

12.7 

Sandy  twp 

15.5 

Lewistown  boro 

10.0 

Sayre  boro 

10.7 

Look  Haven  city 

15.6 

Scottdale  boro 

11.2 

Mahanoy  City  boro 

11.5 

Shemokin  boro 

10.9 

McKees  Rocks  boro 

10.5 

Sharon  oity 

8.8 

Mead vi lie  city 

10.7 

Sharpsville  boro 

9.9 

Mechaniosburg  boro 

10.4 

Shenandoah  boro 

12.0 

Middletown  boro 

10.6 

Shippensburg  boro 

11.0 

Midland  boro 

10.9 

Springfield  twp 

13.0 

Milton  boro 

11.5 

Steelton  boro 

8.2 

Minersville  boro 

9.4 

Stroudsburg  boro 

13.5 

Mono 8 sen  oity 

11.9 

Summit  Hill  boro 

14.5 

Monongahela  oity 

10.5 

Sunbury  oity 

14.8 

Morrisville  boro 

14.9 

Swissvale  boro 

12.1 

Mt*  Carmel  boro 

13.0 

Tamaqua  boro 

13.4 

Mt#  Carmel  twp 

16.2 

TArentum  boro 

7.9 

Mt.  Lebanon  twp 

11.1 

Taylor  boro 

15.3 

Mt.  Pleasant  boro 

9.7 

Throop  boro 

14.6 

Mt.  Pleasant  twp 

11.8 

Titusville  city 

12.5 

Mtihlenberg  twp 

9.3 

Tredyffrin  twp 

14.8 

Mxmhall  boro 

11.9 

Tyrone  boro 

14.0 

Nanticoke  oity 

11.2 

l^ontown  city 

10.8 

Nanty-Glo  boro 

10.5 

l^per  Merion  twp 

12.3 

Nazareth  boro 

13*4 

Vandergrift  boro 

9.7 

New  Britton  boro 

8.9 

Warren  boro 

7.5 

New  Kensington  oity 

11.4 

Washington  city 

11.7 

Newport  twp 

11.4 

Waynesboro  boro 

12.1 

Northampton  boro 

10.4 

West  Chester  boro 

11.0 

North  Braddock  boro 

11.3 

West  Deer  twp 

9.9 

North  Huntingdon  twp 

14.4 

West  Mahanoy  twp 

4.9 

Oakmont  boro 

13.5 

West  Mifflin  boro 

13.4 

Oil  City  oity 

12.3 

West  Pittston  boro 

10.5 

Old  Forge  boro 

18.7 

Whitehall  twp 

11.3 

Olyphant  boro 

13.7 

Wilkinsburg  boro 

14.0 

Palmer  ton  boro 

10.4 

Wilson  boro 

11.8 

Phoenirvllle  boro 

9.3 

Windber  boro 

12.5 

Pittston  oity 

13.9 

Winton  boro 

15.6 

Plymouth  boro 

10.4 

Yeadon  boro 

11.5 
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TABLE  4.  average  DAYS  OF  ABSENCE  PER  PUPIL  IN  SCHOOL  DISTRICTS 
UNDER  THE  SUPERVISION  OF  COUNTY  SUPERINTENDENTS 
OF  SCHOOLS.  1945-1946  - Continued 


Di strict 

Average  Days 
of  Absence 
Per  Pupil 

District 

Average  Days 
of  Absence 
Per  Pupil 

Third  Class  (County) 

12.4 

Third  Class  (Covmty)  - Continued 

Adams  tmp 

13.1 

Jenner  twp 

13.8 

Avonworth  union 

12.7 

Jersey  Shore  boro 

12.9 

Baldwin  twp 

16.3 

Kulpmont  boro 

11.1 

Bellefonta  boro 

12.6 

Lancaster  twp 

9.9 

Bethel  twp 

10.7 

Lark svi lie  boro 

13.6 

Bloomsburg  town 

13.6 

Lawrence  twp 

15.1 

Brackenridge  boro 

8.5 

Logan  twp 

16.1 

Bristol  twp 

15.7 

Luzerne  boro 

15.8 

Brownsville  boro 

9.5 

Luzerne  twp 

9.8 

Butler  twp 

9.1 

Manheim  twp 

12.5 

Cambria  twp 

10.9 

Mauoh  Chunk  twp 

12.9 

Canton  twp 

9.6 

McAdoo  boro 

10.3 

Center  twp 

12.1 

Media  boro 

10.3 

Centerville  boro 

11.9 

Milloreek  twp 

11.9 

Chartiers  twp 

10.3 

Mi 11 vale  boro 

12.6 

Coaldale  boro 

5.3 

Monaca  boro 

10.7 

Conemaugh  twp 

13.8 

Mt.  Oliver  boro 

9.4 

Coraopolis  boro 

8.5 

Narberth  boro 

14.1 

Cowanshannook  twp 

14.3 

North  Union  twp 

13.3 

Cumberland  twp 

14.6 

North  Versailles  twp' 

10.5 

Cumru  twp 

13.2 

0*Hara  twp 

14.2 

Danville  boro 

12.3 

Palmyra  boro 

9.9 

Derry  twp  (Mifflin) 

11.2 

Penn  twp  (Allegheny) 

14.6 

Derry  twp  (Westmoreland) 

13.1 

Penn  twp  (Westmoreland) 

15.5 

Duryea  boro 

12.8 

Perry  t^ 

10.8 

East  Bethlehem  twp 

8.6 

Pitcairn  boro 

12.6 

East  Huntingdon  twp 

16.9 

Plains  twp 

15.2 

East  Pike  Run  twp 

11.3 

Plum  twp 

14.1 

East  Stroudsburg  boro 

12.3 

Portage  twp 

11.5 

Edwardsville  boro 

12.9 

Prospect  Park  boro 

11.5 

Elizabeth  twp 

10.8 

Quakertown  boro 

12.7 

Ephrata  boro 

11.7 

Redstone  twp 

8.4 

Exeter  boro 

17.6 

Ross  twp 

13.2 

Forest  Hills  boro 

15.6 

St.  Marys  boro 

10.2 

Forty  Fort  boro 

19.0 

Salem  twp 

14.1 

Foster  twp 

14.0 

Schuylkill  Haven  boro 

11.0 

Frackville  boro 

12.4 

Scott  twp 

10.8 

Freeland  boro 

14.4 

Sewiokley  boro 

13.7 

Georges  twp 

12.9 

Sewiokley  twp 

11.7 

Glassport  boro 

8.0 

Shade  twp 

9.7 

Greene  twp 

13.4 

Shaler  t^ 

14.3 

Hanover  twp 

14.7 

Sharpsburg  boro 

12.4 

Harrison  twp 

9.2 

Smith  twp 

7.2 

Herapfield  twp 

13.7 

Somerset  boro 

14.5 

Jefferson  twp 

11.0 

Somerset  twp 

15.8 

Jenkins  twp 

15.2 

South  Fayette  twp 

12.9 

Jenkintown  boro 

12.8 

South  Huntingdon  twp 

11.9 
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mBLE  4.  AVERAGE  DAYS  OF  ABSENCE  PER  PUPIL  IN  SCHOOL  DISTRICTS 
UNDER  lEE  SUPERVISION  OF  COUNTY  SUPERINTENDENTS 
OF  SCHOOLS,  1945-1946  - Concluded 


Di strict 

Average  Days 
of  Absence 
Per  Pupil 

District 

Average  Days 
of  Absence 
Per  Pupil 

Third  Class  (County)  - Concluded 

Fourth  Class  (County)  - Concluded 

South  Union  twp 

11.1 

Delaware 

13.4 

Souiii  Y^illiamsport  "boro 

8.9 

Elk 

12.4 

Spring  twp 

8.9 

Erie 

12.8 

Springfield  twp  (Delaware)  12.1 

Fayette 

12.8 

Spring  Garden  twp 

12.1 

Forest 

13.5 

State  College  boro 

13,2 

Franklin 

13.9 

Stowe  twp 

8.5 

Fulton 

16.0 

Sugaroreek  twp 

10.3 

Greene 

12.2 

Susquehanna  twp 

12.2 

Huntingdon 

14.1 

Swatara  twp 

10.1 

Indiana 

14.2 

Swoyerville  boro 

14.2 

Jefferson 

12.2 

Turtle  Creek  boro 

13.0 

Juniata 

12.8 

Unity  twp 

14.0 

Ladkawanna 

14.1 

Upper  Chichester  twp 

14.6 

Lancaster 

11.9 

Upper  Moreland  twp 

16.3 

Lawrence 

12.4 

Versailles  twp 

12.0 

Lebanon 

12.2 

TTest  Hazleton  boro 

15.0 

Lehigh 

13.0 

TflTest  View  boro 

8.7 

Luzerne 

14.9 

TfTest  York  boro 

9.4 

Lycoming 

13.4 

TTilkes-Barre  twp 

15.9 

McKean 

13.2 

Wilmerding  boro 

11.6 

Mercer 

11.4 

Mifflin 

13.4 

Fourth  Class  (County) 

13.0 

Monroe 

15.6 

Adazos 

14.2 

Montgomery 

12.8 

Allegheny 

12.2 

Montour 

14.0 

Armstrong 

13.8 

Northampton 

13.0 

Beaver 

12.3 

Northumberland 

13.1 

Bedford 

13.5 

Perry 

13.5 

Berks 

10.0 

Philadelphia  (First  Class  District) 

Blair 

14.3 

Pike 

14.1 

Bradford 

14.9 

Potted 

14.4 

Bucks 

13.4 

Schuylkill 

12.0 

Butler 

13.8 

Snyder 

14.2 

Cembria 

12.4 

Somerset 

15.0 

Cameron 

11.0 

Sullivan 

12.9 

Carbon 

12.2 

Susquehanna 

14.1 

Centre 

13.3 

Tioga 

14.8 

Chester 

12.3 

Uhion 

17.2 

Clarion 

13.9 

Venango 

13.3 

Clearfield 

13.1 

Warren 

11.6 

Clinton 

13.8 

Washington 

11.2 

Colvmbia 

12.8 

Wayne 

14.5 

Crawford 

14.5 

Westmorelsuid 

11.8 

Cumberland 

13.4 

Wyoming 

14.6 

Dauphin 

11.3 

York 

13.8 
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Table  5,  together  with  Figure  I,  shows  the  average  number  of  days  of  absence 
per  pupil  in  the  public  schools  of  Pennsylvania  for  all  reasons,  for  the  school 
years  1923-1924  to  1945-1946,  inclusive,  by  classes  of  districts. 


T4BLE  5.  AVERAGE  DAYS  OF  ABSENCE  PER  PUPIL  IN  TRE  PUBLEC  SCHOOLS 
OF  PENNSYLVANIA,  1923-1924  TO  1945-1946 


School 

Year 

State 

Average 

Class  of  School  District 

First 

Second 

Third 

Fourth 

1923-1924 

12.6 

16.4 

10.3 

10.1 

12.9 

1924-1925 

12.9 

13.9 

10.4 

9.8 

12.4 

1925-1926 

12.6 

18.0 

10.3 

9.8 

12.2 

1926-1927 

12.0 

19.9 

9.4 

8.8 

10.8 

1927-1928 

10.9 

16.0 

9.7 

8.8 

10.2 

1928-1929 

11.8 

17.0 

10.2 

9.4 

11.4 

1929-1950 

9.9 

13.9 

8.6 

8.0 

9.5 

1930-1931 

9.7 

14.1 

8.6 

8.0 

8.8 

1931-1932 

10.2 

13.6 

9.3 

8.8 

9.9 

1932-1933 

9.3 

11.9 

8.6 

8.1 

9.0 

1933-1934 

10.3 

13.7 

9.7 

8.7 

10.0 

1934-1935 

10.5 

13.1 

9.9 

9.4 

10.1 

1935-1936 

10.4 

14.6 

9.3 

8.7 

9.9 

1936-1937 

10.3 

14.4 

9.7 

8.7 

9.6 

1937-1938 

10.3 

13.5 

9.7 

8.7 

10.0 

1938-1939 

9.5 

14.2 

9.3 

7.8 

8.6 

1939-1940 

10.6 

15.5 

9.8 

8.8 

9.7 

1940-1941 

11.6 

16.9 

10.4 

10.0 

10.5 

1941-1942 

11.8 

16.7 

10.3 

9.9 

10.9 

1942-1943 

13.5 

18.6 

12.3 

11.5 

12.7 

1943-1944 

14.5 

19.8 

12.9 

12.8 

13.7 

1944-1945 

13.6 

18.1 

11.9 

11.4 

13.1 

1945-1946 

13.6 

17.7 

13.1 

11.9 

13.0 

Average 

11.4 

15.9 

10.2 

9.5 

10.8 
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Figure  I.  — Graphic  Illustration  of  the  Average  Days  of  Absence  Per  Pupil  in  Pennsylvania,  1923-192A  to  1945-194b- 


Closely  related  to  Table  Sis  Table  6 -ehioh  aims  to  shor  how  much  of  suoh 
absence  was  unlawful.  Figure  II  shows  the  relationship  graphically. 

TA.BLE  6.  PEE  CENT  OF  ALL  ABSENCE  TEAT  IS  UNLAWFUL  IN  THE  PUBLIC 
SCHOOLS  OP  PENNSYLVANIA,  1923-1924  TO  1945-1946 


School 

Year 

State 

Average 

Class  of  School 

District 

First 

1 Second  1 

Third  t 

Fourth 

1923-1924 

7.7 

14.5 

4.7 

5.1 

4.9 

1924-1925 

5.2 

7.7 

4.0 

4.2 

3.9 

1925-1926 

5.1 

8.7 

3.5 

3.4 

3.4 

1926-1927 

5.2 

8.5 

3.3 

5.3 

3.6 

1927-1928 

4.9 

9.8 

2.8 

2.7 

3.0 

1928-1929 

4.4 

10.0 

2.5 

2.5 

2.4 

1929-1930 

5.2 

11.5 

2.6 

2.7 

2.6 

1930-1931 

4.6 

10.1 

2.4 

2.1 

2.3 

1931-1932 

3*8 

9.7 

1.8 

1.6 

1.7 

1932-1933 

3.5 

. 

00 

1.7 

1.3 

1.7 

1933-1934 

3.3 

8.3 

1.4 

1.4 

1.6 

1934-1935 

3.7 

8.8 

1.7 

2.3 

1.8 

1935-1936 

3.5 

7.7 

1.9 

1.6 

2.0 

1936-1937 

3.5 

7.9 

1.8 

1.6 

2.0 

1937-1938 

* 

1.6 

1.5 

2.4 

1938-1939 

♦ 

♦ 

* 

e 

« 

1939-1940 

5.1 

12.6 

1.9 

1.6 

2.2 

1940-1941 

4.8 

11.6 

2.1 

1.5 

2.2 

1941-1942 

6.0 

15.1 

2.5 

1.9 

2.5 

1942-1943 

6.2 

16.4 

2.5 

1.8 

2.5 

1943-1944 

5.8 

15.6 

2.8 

1.5 

2.1 

1944-1945 

5.9 

16.2 

2.8 

1.8 

2.2 

1946-1946 

4.9 

14.3 

2.1 

1.4 

1.9 

Average 

4.9 

11.1 

2.5 

2.2 

2.5 

*Data  not  tabulated. 
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Figure  II.  — Graphic  Illustration  of  the  Per  Cent  of  All  Absence  in  Pennsylvania  That  Is  Unlawful,  1923-1924  to  1943-1946. 


TABLE  7,  AVERA.GE  MYS  OF  ABSENCE  PER  PUPIL  IN  THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS  OF 
PENNSYLVANIA,  BY  COUNTY,  1942-1945  TO  1945-1946 


County 

1942-1943 

1943-1944 

1944-1946 

1945-1946 

Average 

13,5 

14.5 

13.6 

13.6 

Adams 

12.0 

12.4 

10.8 

13.8 

Allegheny 

13*7 

16.3 

14.7 

14.1 

Armstrong 

11.7 

14.7 

14.7 

13.5 

Beaver 

11.6 

14.2 

12.7 

11.6 

Bedford 

12.5 

12.5 

13.0 

13.5 

Berks 

9.4 

9.3 

8.5 

10.0 

Blair 

11.7 

11.9 

12.5 

14.1 

B iradf  ord 

12.8 

13.3 

13.4 

14.5 

Bucks 

13.7 

14.0 

12.4 

13.8 

Butler 

12.0 

14.2 

13.4 

12.4 

Cambria 

10.9 

11.2 

11.4 

12.4 

Cameron 

12.3 

11.2 

10.7 

11.0 

Carbon 

10.6 

11.7 

10.2 

11.9 

Centre 

11.4 

12.3 

12.3 

13.2 

Chester 

12.8 

12.5 

11.0 

12.0 

Clarion 

12.0 

13.2 

12.5 

13.9 

Clearfield 

12.0 

13.2 

13.8 

13.2 

Clinton 

13.9 

14.8 

13.6 

14.4 

Columbia 

10.5 

9.8 

10.7 

11.6 

Crawford 

13.0 

12.3 

13.8 

13.4 

Cumberland 

11.6 

11.8 

11.3 

12.6 

Dauphin 

11.1 

11.2 

11.1 

11.3 

Delaware 

15.4 

14.5 

13.0 

13.4 

Elk 

12.4 

12.1 

11.9 

11.9 

Erie 

12.9 

14.0 

12.1 

12.6 

Payette 

10.9 

14.1 

12.3 

11.7 

Forest 

12.5 

13.5 

11.8 

13.5 

Franklin 

12.2 

11.1 

11.0 

13.1 

Fulton 

16.0 

15.7 

13.9 

16.0 

Greene 

12.9 

14.0 

12.1 

12.7 

Huntingdon 

12.2 

13.3 

13.2 

13.8 

Indiana 

12.8 

13.2 

14.4 

13.6 

Jefferson 

10.9 

12.1 

12.7 

12.2 

Juniata 

13.4 

13.5 

12.5 

12.8 

Lackawanna 

14.7 

16.2 

15.7 

16.7 

Lancaster 

10.0 

11.7 

10.3 

11.5 

Lawrence 

11.5 

13.2 

12.3 

12.1 

Lebanon 

10.6 

10.8 

10.9 

12.2 

Lehigh 

9.9 

10.3 

9.9 

12.1 

Luzerne 

12.0 

13.0 

12.8 

15.0 

Lycoming 

11.3 

12.1 

11.3 

12.3 

McKean 

11.0 

11.4 

11.0 

12.4 

Mercer 

10.6 

11.0 

10.8 

10.2 

Mifflin 

9.8 

11.2 

10.7 

12.0 

Monroe 

11.0 

12.3 

12.1 

14.3 

Montgomery 

13.1 

12.6 

10.8 

12.6 
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TABLE  7.  AVERAGE  DAYS  OF  ABSEIJCE  PER  PUPIL  IN  THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS  OF 
PENNSYLVANIA,  BY  COUNTY,  1942-1943  TO  1945-1946  - Concluded 


County 

1942-1943 

1943-1944 

1944-1945 

1945-1946 

Montour 

11.8 

10.6 

13.2 

13.0 

Northampton 

10.4 

11.3 

10.3 

11.9 

Northumberland 

11.1 

10.6 

11.9 

12.8 

Perry 

12.6 

13.8 

13.6 

13.5 

Philadelphia 

18.6 

19.3 

17.5 

17.5 

Pike 

10.7 

11.4 

11.2 

14.1 

Potter 

12.4 

12.8 

13.4 

14.4 

Schtiylkill 

11.3 

11.7 

10.3 

11.5 

Snyder 

12.6 

13.4 

13.6 

14.2 

Somerset 

13.2 

14.7 

14.4 

14.1 

Sullivan 

14.1 

13.9 

12.5 

12.9 

Susquehanna 

12.7 

14.9 

12.3 

14.1 

Tioga 

13.6 

14.7 

13.5 

14.8 

IMon 

13.2 

14.2 

13.9 

17.2 

Venango 

12.6 

13.0 

12.4 

12.3 

Warren 

10.8 

11.0 

10.8 

10.0 

Washington 

10.6 

12.4 

10.9 

10.7 

Wayne 

13.0 

14.6 

13.3 

14.5 

Westmoreland 

11.1 

13.2 

12.6 

11.9 

Wyoming 

12.4 

13.4 

15.1 

14.6 

York 

10.9 

12.1 

13.3 

12.8 
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SOME  CONSTRUCTIVE  SUGGESTIONS 


While  the  main  purpose  of  this  brief  study  in  the  field  of  child 
accounting  is  to  present  certain  facts  as  reported  by  school  officials,  its 
real  value  would  be  minimized  somewhat  if  suggestions  for  improvement  were 
not  offered.  Accordingly,  a review  of  -tiie  data  as  presented  suggests  certain 
procedures  which,  if  put  into  effect,  would  unquestionably  raise  the  whole 
school  attendance  program  to  a more  efficient  level.  Such,  for  example,  may 
include: 

1 The  careful  selection  of  census  enumerators.  The  law  implies, 
inter  alia,  that  the  official  should  possess  reasonable  intelligence  and  that 
the  enumeration  should  be  made  at  the  residence  of  the  child.  The  first  part 
of  this  legal  directive  is  quite  generally  carried  out;  with  respect  to  the 
latter,  the  low  compensation  paid  to  enumerators  or  no  renumeration  at  all 
according  to  a number  of  reports,  leaves  much  to  be  desired.  Typical  of  this 
situation  is  a county  chosen  at  random  in  which  ten  school  districts  reported 
no  expenditure  at  all  for  census  enumeration.  This  apparent  unconcern  fre- 
quently shown  by  boards  of  school  directors  in  -the  matter  of  selecting  census 
enumerators  is,  perhaps,  the  weakest  link  in  the  whole  chain  of  child  accounting. 

2 The  employment  of  attendance  officials  of  the  home  and  school 
visitor  t'/’pe,  or  at  least  such  persons  v^o  ^11  bring  to  bear  on  their  work 

a professional  viewpoint.  As  attendance  areas  tend  to  enlarge,  either  through 
voluntary/’  action  on  the  part  of  boards  of  school  directors  or  through  legislative 
stimulus,  the  employment  of  a trained  official  comes  more  and  more  within  the 
range  of  a current  need. 

3 A more  careful  supervision  of  child  accounting  records.  Anyone 
familiar  with  the  original  data  as  they  appear  on  school  attendance  cards  will 
endorse  this  suggestion.  The  lack  of  complete  information,  failure  to  check 
items  that  should  be  in  agreement,  and  arithmetical  errors  are  among  the  most 
common  faults  that  mar  such  records. 

4 The  substitution  of  a professional  attitude  toward  the  whole  school 
attendance  program  instead  of  viewing  it  in  the  nature  of  a minor  administrative 
detail,  with  law  enforcement  implications. 

5 The  adoption  of  the  continuing  census.  Such  a census  contemplates 
an  organization  which  has  for  its  purpose  the  securing  of  all  essential  informa- 
tion bearing  on  the  school-age  period  of  every  child  in  a conmunity,  during  a 
certain  period  set  by  law,  and  that  such  information  shall  always  be  kept  current. 
The  data  will  ordinarily  include  information  pertaining  to  age,  sox,  race,  vacci- 
nation, school  records,  health  records,  advancement  through  the  school  system, 
graduation,  and  other  items  bearing  on  the  school  life  of  the  child.  Such  a 
census  record  assumes  a well-trained  personnel. 

On  pages  33  and  34  are  samples  of  the  obverse  and  reverse  d.  des  of  a 
suggestive  enumerator's  card  for  use  in  connection  with  a continuing  census 
record.  Such  a card,  3”  by  5”,  or  any  other  size  at  the  discretion  of  the  school 
district,  is  required  for  each  child  of  enumeration  age  and  is  used  by  each  enu- 
merator from  year  to  year.  The  card,  being  an  original  record,  should  have  the 
protection  of  a good  filing  system.  School  districts  of  the  fourth  class  in 
Armstrong  County  have  adopted  such  a plan  to  begin  in  1948-1949. 
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Figure  III.  Suggestive  Continuing  Census  Record  (obverse) 
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Figure  IV.  Suggestive  Continuing  Census  Record  (reverse) 


Sm?JiRY  OF  FIIJDINGS  AND  OTIICLUSIONS 


Findings 


1 The  two  school  districts  of  the  first  class,  the  cities  of 
Pittsburgh  and  Philadelphia,  differed  uniformly  in  their  census  reports* 
Philadelphia  showed  increases  at  all  ages  over  1936,  whereas  Pittsburgh 
reported  decreasing  numbers* 

2 School  districts  of  ihe  second  class  on  the  whole  made  a 
favorable  showing,  although  great  variations  occurred  in  certain  areas* 
Harrisburg  maintained  a rather  even  level  in  reporting  throughout  the 
entire  period;  Chester  and  Upper  Darby  Township  lost  heavily  each  census 
year  over  the  six-year-old  base;  while  the  cities  of  Hazleton  and  Wilkes- 
Barre  in  Luzerne  County  reported  sizable  increases* 

3 School  districts  of  the  third  class  under  the  supervision  of 
district  superintendents  of  schools  showed  much  betber  residual  census 
records  than  third  class  districts  under  county  supervision* 

4 On  the  basis  of  school  census  figures,  school  districts  of 
the  fourth  class  in  thirteen  counties  lost  sixty  children  in  every  hundred 
from  the  time  such  children  were  six  years  of  age  until  they  reached  their 
seventeenth  birthday* 

5 The  per  cent  of  loss  in  the  annual  enumerations  of  children, 
from  the  age  of  six  to  the  age  seventeen,  inclusive,  increased  more  or  less 
uniformly  as  the  class  of  school  district  descended  in  scale  of  population* 

6 The  great  differences  between  the  number  of  children  reported 
to  bo  sixteen  years  of  age  and  the  corresponding  number  enumerated  one  year 
thereafter,  on  the  part  of  a number  of  school  districts,  seem  to  indicate 
that  many  geventeen-year-olds  are  not  reported* 

7 Ranked  by  counties  according  to  the  per  cent  of  six-j'-ear-old 
children  remaining  at  the  age  of  seventeen  by  school  census  figures,  only 
one  county,  Philadelphia,  reported  more  children  at  the  latter  age  than  at 
the  former* 


8 Heavy  migrations  from  the  rural  areas  into  the  more  highly 
urbanized  districts  are  indicated  in  Table  3* 

9 For  approximately  a quarter  of  a century  the  public  school 
children  of  Pennsylvania  have  been  missing  on  the  average  eleven  days  of 
school  per  pupil  per  year* 

10  In  the  twenty- three-year  period  of  absence  records  shown  in 
Table  5,  third  class  school  districts  consistently  had  the  fewest  absences 
per  pupil* 
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11  Approximately  5 per  cent  of  the  absence  in  the  public  schools 
is  unla-wful.  The  highest  per  cent  of  such  illegal  absence  is  found  in 
school  districts  of  the  first  class# 

12  Twenty-three  years  of  effort  have  not  reduced  the  state  average 
of  days  of  absence  per  pupil  per  year  but  rather  increased  it  by  one  day. 

In  1923-1924,  the  average  was  12*6  days,  while  for  1946-1946,  the  corresponding 
average  was  13*6  days.  It  is  possible  that  the  accounting  procedures  of  the 
former  date  were  not  as  accurate  as  later  periods  make  possible. 


Conclusions 


1 The  fiction  that  sparsely  settled  areas  -vriiere  all  families 
may  not  easily  be  overlooked  in  a school  census  guarantee  better  enumer- 
ation results,  does  not  seem  to  be  borne  out  by  the  facts. 

2 Ihe  legal  confusion  involved  in  properly  accounting  for  the 
seventeen-year-old  children  under  the  school  census  law  and  omitting  such 
under  the  compulsory  attendance  act,  may  be  a factor  when  comparing  records 
of  adjoining  counties,  such  as,  Delaware  and  Montgomery,  Lehigh  and 
Northampton,  and  Tioga  and  Lycoming,  as  shown  in  Table  2.  The  particular 
reference  applies  to  the  per  cent  of  decrease  in  the  number  of  children  at 
the  ago  seventeen  over  the  number  of  children  at  the  age  of  six. 

3 There  seems  to  be  a definite  relationship  between  the  number 
of  days  of  absence  from  school  per  pupil  and  general  economic  conditions. 

Table  5 indicates  quite  generally  that  the  smallest  amount  of  absence 
occurred  during  the  depression  period  of  idle  thirties. 

4 It  is  difficult  to  explain  the  wide  span  of  difference  between 
the  per  cent  of  unlawful  absence  in  the  cities  of  Pittsburgh  and  Philadelphia, 
with  their  well  and  efficiently  organized  school  attendance  departments  and 
the  remaining  school  districts  of  the  state,  particularly  those  of  fourth 
class  where  supervision  is  not  so  close.  Table  6 gives  the  facts. 

6 The  most  disturbing  outcome  of  this  study  is  the  revelation  that 
so  many  children  are  lost  to  the  records  between  the  ages  of  six  and  seventeen, 
inclusive.  In  theory,  there  should  be  as  many  boys  and  girls  at  the  age  of 
seventeen  as  at  the  age  of  six,  less  adjustments  due  to  death  and  migration  to 
and  from  the  state. 
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The  most  important  source  from  which  to  secure  information 
about  the  number  of  children  to  be  provided  for  in  the  schools,  is 
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accounting  of  the  work  done  in  the  schools* 

The  need  for  facts  on  those  two  sources  of  loss  has  been 
felt  for  some  time*  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  circular,  therefore, 
to  present  a brief  summarization  of  census  and  attendance  data*  The 
materials  are  offered  in  such  a way  that  school  administrators  and 
others  may  find  in  the  analysis  an  awakened  stimulus  toward  a closer 
and  more  efficient  system  of  child  accounting*  It  is  believed  that 
the  facts  presented  in  the  study  will  not  only  be  in  the  nature  of  a 
complete  revelation,  but  vrill  provide  some  light  on  a most  disturbing 
administrative  problem* 
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Accounting  and  Research  in  the  Bureau  of  School  Administration* 
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SOME  MEkSlTBES  TO  EVALUATE  LOSS  IN  THE  SCHOOL  POPULATION 


INTRODUCTION 


Those  charged  with  the  administration  of  the  public  schools  are 
confronted  from  day  to  day  with  a constantly  changing  situation,  "niis  is 
particularly  true  in  a society  wherein  the  education  of  the  youth  assumes 
the  proportions  of  a major  industry.  New  conditions  bring  about  changed 
policies;  and  new  problems  make  little  headway  toward  solution  until  an 
intelligent  analysis  of  the  facts  involved  has  been  carefully  made.  Thus, 
new  emphases  in  curriculimi  offerings,  changing  standards  in  teaching  per- 
sonnel, shifts  in  population,  variations  in  local  assessment  values,  all 
have  more  or  less  important  bearings  on  the  educational  objectives  of  a 
community.  The  more  accurate  the  information,  therefore,  that  can  be 
secured,  involving  the  techniques  of  research  wherever  practicable,  the 
more  effective  will  be  the  administrative  procedures. 

It  is  for  this  reason  that  educational  planning  has  become  of 
increasing  interest  among  school  officials.  Such  planning  seeks  to  avail 
itself  of  such  factual  data  as  will  best  represent  current  practices  and 
tendencies  in  the  area  affected.  It  is  to  this  end  that  a typical  body 
of  source  material  bearing  on  school  attendance  has  been  assembled  in 
this  bulletin. 


PURPOSE  OF  THE  STUDY 


The  purpose  of  this  study  is  to  present  to  school  officials  and 
others  actual  facts  as  to  the  potential  loss  of  children  of  attendance  age 
to  the  schools,  and  of  the  unaccounted  time  those  who  are  duly  enrolled 
but  fail  to  utilize  the  facilities  of  the  schools  through  periods  of  ab- 
senteeism of  one,  sort  or  another.  The  first  is  closely  associated  with 
the  proper  accounting  in  connection  with  the  school  census,  while  the 
second  portion  of  the  study  concerns  itself  more  specifically  with  the 
proper  supervision  of  absence  on  the  part  of  pupils. 


SOURCES  OF  DATA 


The  numerical  data  used  have  been  secured  from  two  sources, 
namely,  the  com.pilations  of  information  reported  by  school  districts  to 
the  Department  of  Public  Instruction  on  Form  PICA-3C,  entitled.  Summary 
of  Enumeration  of  Children,  and  the  Teacher’s  Annual  Attendance  Report, 
Form  PICA-10,  submitted  by  teachers  and  administrative  officials  at  the 
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close  of  each  school  year*  The  Summary  of  Enumeration  of  Children  reports, 
inter  alia,  a census  by  ages  of  all  children  within  a school  district  who 
are  between  the  ages  of  six  and  seventeen  years,  inclusive*  Form  PICA- 
10  provides  for  a record  of  all  types  of  absence  of  pupils*  The  specific 
portion  of  Form  PICA-3C  used  in  the  study  is  indicated  herewith* 


NUMBER  OP  CHILDREN  ENUMERATED  / 

Age 

Birth  Dates  Within 

Which  Included 

Total  ^ 

Enxmieration  ^ 

Boys 

Girls 

Total  ^ 

Code  Recorded*  X X ^ r 

6 before 


1,  1948 

Sept* 

2, 

1941-Jan*  31, 

1942 

6 

Sept* 

2, 

1940-Sept*  1, 

1941 

7 

Sept* 

2, 

1939-Sept*  1, 

1940 

8 

Sept* 

2, 

1938-Sept*  1, 

1939 

9 

Sept* 

2, 

1937-Sept*  1, 

1938 

10 

Sept* 

2, 

1936-Sept*  1, 

1937 

11 

Sept* 

2, 

1935-Sept*  1, 

1936 

12 

Sept* 

2, 

1934-Sept*  1, 

1935 

13 

Sept* 

2, 

1933-Sept*  1, 

1934 

14 

Sept* 

2, 

1932-Sept*  1, 

1933 

15 

Sept* 

2, 

1931-Sept*  1, 

1932 

16 

Sept* 

2, 

lS30-Sept*  1, 

1931 

Portion  of  Form 


Total 


(All  of  above  ages) 


■5 


17 


Sept*  2,  1929-Sept*  1,  1930 


♦ See  page  32  of  Form  PICA-IC,  "Envimeration  of  Children"  for  full 
details  of  the  Code*  It  is  important  that  this  be  studied  care- 
fully before  summarizing  the  report* 


ACCURACY  OF  THE  SCHOOL  CENSUS 


An  accurate  and  complete  census  of  the  children  of  school  ago 
in  each  school  district  in  Pennsylvania  is  essential  to  the  administration 
of  an  efficient  system  of  schools*  No  system  of  child  accounting  is  com- 
plete unless  it  is  based  on  an  accurate  count  of  all  children  included 
within  the  limits  set  by  law*  Ilie  provisions  governing  such  limits  are 
embodied  in  Section  1425  of  the  School  Laws  of  Pennsylvania,  which  reads 
as  follows: 


Section  1425 

"The  board  of  school  directors  in  every  school  dis;trict  in 
this  Commonwealth  shall,  between  March  first  and  September  first 
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of  each  year,  cause  to  be  made  by  the  attendance  officers, 
teachers,  or  other  persons  employed  for  this  purpose,  a careful, 
correct,  ajid  accurate  enumeration,  on  census  cards  provided 
by  the  district,  at  the  expense  of  the  district,  or  in  a sub- 
stantial book  or  books  provided  by  the  Superintendent  of  Public 
Instruction,  at  the  expense  of  the  State,  for  that  purpose,  of 
all  the  children  between  the  ages  of  six  and  eighteen  years 
within  their  district,  giving  the  full  name,  date  of  birth, 
age,  sex,  nationality,  place  of  residence  in  such  school  dis- 
trict, name  and  address  of  parent  or  persons  in  parental 
relation,  the  name  and  location  of  the  school  where  the  child 
is  enrolled  or  belongs,  and  the  name  and  address  of  the  em- 
ployer of  any  child  under  eighteen  years  of  age  v^ho  is  engaged 
in  any  regular  employment  or  service.  Such  enumeration  shall 
be  made  by  careful  inquiry  at  the  residence  of  each  family  in 
the  district,  and  the  person  making  the  same,  upon  completion 
thereof,  shall  make  a proper  oath  or  affirmation  as  to  its 
correctness.  Such  enumeration  shall  also  include  the  names 
and  addresses  of  all  persons,  firms,  or  corporations  employing 
or  accepting  service  from  children  under  eighteen  years  of  age. 

The  board  of  school  directors  in  any  school  district  in  the 
Commonwealth  shall ’have  authority  to  cause  to  be  made  an  enu- 
meration of  all  minors  residing  within  the  district,  and  the 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  may,  at  his  discretion, 
require  such  enumeration." 

Ihis  particular  section  of  the  School  Lav:s  summarizes  in  a 
sense  fifty  years  of  effort  on  the  part  of  the  Commonwealth  to  prescribe 
specific  procedures  to  be  followed  in  the  taking  of  the  school  census. 

Of  special  note  are  certain  very  definite  prescriptions,  which  indicate 
clearly  the  increasing  interest  on  the  part  of  the  State  to  account  for 
every  child  of  educable  age.  Among  these  are:  the  age-span,  six  to 
eighteen;  all  children  of  such  ages  to  be  included;  exact  date  of  birth 
of  -tdie  child;  census  to  be  taken  at  the  residence  of  the  child;  period 
when  census  is  to  be  taken;  name  and  address  of  parent  or  person  in 
parental  relation;  and  the  enxmierator  shall  make  a proper  oath  or  af- 
firmation as  to  the  correctness  of  the  census. 

Tlius  the  specific  provisions  of  the  law.  How  carefully  these 
are  carried  out  in  actual  practice  depends  to  a great  degree  on  the  of- 
ficials of  tile  local  school  districts.  That  a great  advance  in  the 
manner  and  accuracy  of  securing  census  data  has  been  made,  is  unques- 
tionably true.  However,  there  still  seems  to  be  a number  of  enumerators 
who  do  not  sense  fully  the  nature  of  responsibility  contemplated  by  the 
law.  The  effect  of  recent  legislation,  of  course,  has  tended  to  com- 
pensate somewhat  for  such  possible  inefficiency  in  taking  the  school 
census.  With  -the  advent  of  the  Minimum  Salary  and  Reimbursement  Act 
of  1945,  with  its  Modifications  in  1947,  an  added  stimulus  toward  a 
correct  accounting  of  the  potential  educational  load  in  each  school  dis- 
trict has  been  given. 
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1516  following  analysis,  then,  of  loss  of  pupils  in  the  various 
districts  and  in  the  state  as  a whole  is  made  on  the  basis  of  infonnation 
contained  in  census  reports  actually  submitted  by  school  districts  to  the 
Department  of  Public  Instruction*  Correspondingly,  the  data  are  evaluated 
in  light  of  the  limitations  of  current  practice  in  the  preparation  of  such 
reports* 


LOSS  AS  REVEALED  BY  TSE  SCHOOL  CMS  US 


> For  the  purpose  of  this  study  school  loss  is  measured  in  terms 
of  number  of  children  reported  at  the  age  of  six  years  by  the  school  census 
and  then  again  at  appropriate  ages  thereafter*  The  table  indicates  that 
the  enumeration  was  taken  at  the  age  of  six  years  and  again  in  theory  the 
S8une  minors  at  -the  age  of  fourteen,  fifteen,  sixteen,  and  seventeen  years, 
respectively*  The  study  assumes  that  the  number  of  six-year-olds  was  not 
augmented  during  subsequent  years  by  transfers  from  other  states*  This, 
of  course,  is  not  true*  It  is  believed,  however,  that  under  normal  con- 
ditions, migration  to  Pennsylvania  from  other  states  would  probably  differ 
but  little  from  families  removing  from  Pennsylvania  to  other  sections  of 
the  country*  Ihe  figures  used,  then,  assume  inter-state  migrations  as  a 
constant,  thus  affecting  but  remotely  any  deductions  from  the  data*  Further- 
more, the  factor  of  death  does  not  seem  to  bo  of  sufficient  magnitude  to  be 
introduced  as  a corrective  device* 

Clarifying  further  the  total  figures  given  in  Table  1,  it  will  be 
observed  that  the  school  census  of  1936  reported  206,186  children  six  years 
of  age;  eight  years  later  at  the  age  of  fourteen,  or  in  1944,  the  aforesaid 
group  has  decreased  to  166,812  according  to  the  regular  enumeration  of  that 
year;  and  similarly,  by  the  time  the  original  group  of  206,185  children  had 
reached  the  age  of  seventeen  years  there  were  only  133,238  left*  This  means 
on  a state  level,  that  between  1936  at  six  years  of  age  and  1947  at  the  age 
of  seventeen,  35*4  per  cent  of  the  original  group  were  lost*  The  reader* s 
attention  is  directed  at  this  point  to  the  desirability  of  studying  the 
record  for  his  county  in  the  light  of  comparable  areas  and  the  degree  of 
efficiency  with  which  an  accurate  and  useful  enumeration  is  being  attained* 
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TABLE  1.  A DISTRIBUTIOTT  OP  PENNSYLVANIA  CHILDREN  BORN  IN  1930,  TOGETHER  WITH  THE  RESIDUAL  NUMBER  OF  SUCH 
CHILDREN  AT  VARIOUS  AGES  ACCORDING  TO  THE  SCHOOL  CENSUS,  BY  SCHOOL  DISTRICTS 
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mBLE  1,  A DISTRIBUTION  OF  PEMSYLVANIA  CHILDREN  BORN  IN  1930,  TOGETHER  WITH  IHE  RESIDUAL  NUMBER  OF  SUCH 
CHILDREN  AT  VARIOUS  AGES  ACCORDING  TO  THE  SCHOOL  CENSUS,  BY  SCHOOL  DISTRICTS  - Continued 
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mBLE  1.  A DISTRIBUTION  OF  PENNSYLVANIA  CHILDREN  BORN  IN  1930,  TOGETHER  WITH  THE  RESIDUAL  NUMBER  OF  SUCH 
CHILDREN  AT  VARIOUS  AGES  ACCORDING  TO  THE  SCHOOL  CENSUS,  BY  SCHOOL  DISTRICTS  - Continued 
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Total  74  523  55  217  51  765  48  062  37  296  50a0  32a 5 28aO  22.4 


TABLE  2,  A DISTRIBUTION  OF  PENNSYLVANIA  CHILDREN  BORN  IN  1930,  TOGETHER  WITH  THE  RESIDUAL  NUMBER 

OF  SUCH  CHILDREN  AT  VARIOUS  AGES  ACCORDING  TO  THE  SCHOOL  CENSUS 
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Indiana  2 139  1 492  1 357  1 229 


TA.BLE  2,  A DISTRIBUTION  OF  PENNSYLVANIA  CHILDREN  BORN  IN  1930,  TOGETHER  WITH  THE  RESIDUAL 
OF  SUCH  CHILDREN  AT  VARIOUS  AGES  ACCORDING  TO  THE  SCHOOL  CENSUS  - Concluded 
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The  206,185  six- year-olds  in  1936  decreased  to  133,238  in  1947, 
at  the  age  of  seventeen.  This  means  that  approximately  one  in  three 
children  is  lost  in  some  manner  to  ■the  schools  between  the  age  of  entrance 
to  the  period  when  the  average  pupil  is  completing  his  secondary  education. 
TJiiile  this  picture  is  not  so  disturbing  on  the  basis  of  a state  total,  -the 
scene  is  much  less  encouraging  in  school  districts  under  county  super'vision 
•where  only  one-half  of  •the  original  child  population  appears  to  be  reported. 
This  situation  is  particularly  disconcerting  -when  measxnred  against  the  U.  S. 
Census  figures.  The  total  school-age  population  in  Pennsyl^vania,  that  is 
from  five  to  -tv/enty,  according  to  the  Federal  census  decreased  3.3  per  cent 
be-bween  ■the  Census  of  1930  and  a corresponding  enumeration  in  1940.  "When 
broken  down  into  rural  and  urban  groups,  the  figures  are  even  more  signifi- 
cant in  that  -the  rural  portion  decreased  only  3.1  per  cent,  while  the  rural- 
school-group  actually  increased  0.5  per  cent.  It  is,  therefore,  difficult 
to  reconcile  ■this  marked  discrepancy  betvreen  U.  S.  Census  records  of  the 
rural-school-age  population  in  Pennsylvania  -with  the  corresponding  picture 
as  revealed  by  school  census  enumerators  in  school  districts  of  the  fourtli 
class. 


Extremes  in  school  census  reports  occur  as  in  any  other  statis- 
tical accounts.  Considered  from  the  standpoint  of  school  district  class- 
ification in  all  but  ■those  of  the  four-th  class,  the  range  from  six-to  the 
seventeen- year  period  extends  from  an  actual  gain  of  69.3  per  cent  reported 
for  Saint  Clair  Borough,  Schuylkill  Coimty  to  a loss  of  99.6  per  cent  in 
Lawrence  Township,  Clearfield  County.  In  the  latter  instance,  only  one 
child  seventeen  years  of  age  -was  reported.  This,  according  to  -the  report, 
■was  ■the  single  sur^vrivor  of  a class  of  261  children  six  years  of  age  entering 
school  in  1936. 
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T/IBLE  3.  COUNTIES  IN  PENNSYLVANIA  RANKED  ACCORDING  TO  THE  PER  CENT  REMAINING  OF 
CHILDREN  SEVENTEEN  ^EARS  OF  AGE  BY  THE  SCHOOL  CENSUS  REPORTED,  1946-1947,  AS 
COMPARED  miH  THE  NUMBER  OF  SUCH  CHILDREN  WHEN  SIX  YEARS  OF  AGE  IN  1936 


County 

Per  Cent 

Remaining 

County 

Per  Cent 

Remaining 

Armstrong 

32.0 

Nor  thumbe  rland 

62*6 

Fulton 

34*5 

Washington 

52*9 

Bedford 

35*7 

Pike 

53*5 

Union 

36*1 

W&yne 

54*3 

Jxmiata 

36*7 

Lackawanna 

54.3 

Elk 

38*3 

Mercer 

54*9 

Perry 

38*4 

Venango 

55*6 

Forest 

38.9 

Westmorelsind 

55*8 

Susquehanna 

41*2 

Montour 

55*9 

Clearfield 

42*1 

Centre 

56.1 

Jefferson 

42*5 

Berks 

56*3 

Indiana 

42*9 

Bucks 

56*7 

Snyder 

43*1 

Lebanon 

57*4 

Sullivan 

43*6 

Cumberland 

57*4 

Cameron 

44*0 

Chester 

57.7 

Wyoming 

44*1 

Franlclin 

58.3 

Crawford 

44*7 

Del  aim  re 

58*4 

Luserno 

45*3 

Butler 

60*4 

Clarion 

45*3 

Lawrence 

61*2 

Potter 

45*5 

Lycoming 

62*0 

Fayette 

45*6 

Adams 

62*9 

Columbia 

46*2 

Blair 

63*0 

McKean 

46*4 

Northampton 

64.3 

Tioga 

46.8 

Beaver 

64.3 

Greene 

47*5 

Erie 

66.1 

Bradford 

47.5 

Clinton 

66*3 

Somerset 

48.0 

Lancaster 

67*8 

Warren 

48*5 

York 

69*5 

Monroe 

49*5 

Montgomery 

73.3 

Cambria 

50*2 

Allegheny 

73.5 

Schuylkill 

51.7 

Dauphin 

74.8 

Mifflin 

52*2 

Lehigh 

81*3 

Carbon 

52*2 

Philadelphia 

103*9 

Huntingdon 

52. 4^ 

♦Medical 

Note*  In  order  that  Armstrong  County  my  improve  its  condition  with  respect  to 
a bettor  accounting  of  children  of  school  age,  a county-wide  continuing  census 
system  will  bo  put  in  effect  in  1948-1949  in  school  districts  of  the  fourth  class* 
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LOSS  AS  REVEALED  BY  SCHOOL  ABSENCE 


The  first  part  of  this  bulletin  discusses  the  place  of  the 
school  census  in  the  administration  of  a system  of  schools  and  the  prob- 
lem of  loss  chargeable  to  such  a local  accounting  agency*  Measurement 
of  loss  on  a basis  of  this  sort  includes  all  children  between  certain 
ages  ivithout  regard  to  school  affiliation.  At  the  same  time,  such  a 
census  becomes  the  only  true  source  to  obtain  essential  data  on  the 
potential  educational  load  to  be  provided  by  the  school  district.  The 
second  portion  of  the  study  is  concerned  with  loss  of  time  of  children 
actually  in  attendance  in  the  public  schools  of  the  Commonwealth.  The 
former  measures  loss  in  terms  of  accounting;  the  latter,  centers  on  the 
amount  of  absenteeism  that  is  reported  by  school  officials* 


Factors  Involved 


Table  3 presents  the  average  number  of  days  of  absence  per 
pupil  in  the  public  schools  under  the  supervision  of  both  county  and 
district  superintendents  of  schools,  for  the  year  1945-1946*  It  will 
be  understood  that  the  figures  are  presented  in  this  fashion  for  com- 
parative purposes  only*  Many  factors,  of  course,  enter  into  the  picture* 
Epidemics  occur,  adverse  weather  conditions  prevail  at  times,  employment 
opportunities  offer  their  temptations,  long  distances  to  school  have 
their  effect,  and  weak  attendance  officials  oftentimes  fail  to  function 
in  desirable  ways*  Hence,  no  attempt  is  made  to  explain  individual  cases 
of  high  absence  records* 
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TABLE  4.  AVERAGE  DAYS  OF  ABSENCE  PER  PUPIL  IN  SCHOOL  DISTRICTS 


UNDER  THE 

SUPERVISION  OF 
OF  SCHOOLS 

DISTRICT  SUPERINTENDENTS 

, 1945-1946 

Average  Days 

Average  Days 

District 

of  Absence 
Per  Pupil 

District 

of  Absence 
Per  Pupil 

First  Class 

17,7 

Third  Class  (District)  - Continued 

Philadelphia  city 

17.5 

Canonsburg  boro 

7.5 

Pittsburgh  city 

18.3 

Carbondale  city 

Carlisle  boro 

15.2 

11.9 

Second  Class 

13.1 

Carnegie  boro 

6.7 

Allentown  city 

11.8 

Cecil  twp 

12.7 

Altoona  city 

14.7 

Chamber sburg  boro 

11.4 

Bethlehem  city 

11.1 

Charleroi  boro 

9.1 

Chester  city 

12.5 

Cheltenham  twp 

15.3 

Easton  city 

11.6 

Clairton  city 

■ 10.1 

Erie  city 

12.9 

Clearfield  boro 

12.4 

Harrisburg  city 

12.1 

Coal  twp 

11.8 

Hazleton  city 

15.2 

Coatesvllle  city 

11.5 

Johns tovm  city 

12.8 

Colling  dale  boiu 

9.6 

Lancaster  city 

• 10.7 

Columbia  boro 

10.3 

Lower  Merion  twp 

12.8 

Connellsville  city 

11.4 

McKeesport  city 

9.6 

Conshohocken  boro 

12.0 

Hew  Castle  city 

12.6 

Corry  city 

9.3 

Norristown  boro 

11.3 

Crafton  boro 

10.8 

Reading  city 

10.0 

Darby  boro 

14.9 

Scrsinton  city 

19.5 

Derry  twp  (Dauphin) 

10.9 

Upper  Darby  twp 

14.9 

Dickson  City  boro 

18.9 

Wilkes-Barre  city 

18.5 

Donora  boro 

9.7 

Willieuasport  city 

11.7 

Dormont  boro 

11.6 

York  city 

11.3 

DuBois  city 

Dunbar  twp 

12.9 

10.9 

Third  Class  (District) 

11.7 

Dunmore  boro 

14.0 

Abington  twp 

14.0 

Duquesne  city 

8.4 

Aliquippa  boro 

9.9 

East  Pittsburgh  boro 

14.5 

Ambridge  boro 

13.2 

Ellwood  City  boro 

9.8 

Archbald  boro 

11.2 

• Emmaus  boro 

11.5 

Arnold  city 

7.6 

Etna  boro 

10.3 

Ashland  boro 

10.6 

Farrell  city 

9.6 

Ashley  boro 

18.7 

Fell  twp 

10.0 

Avalon  boro 

13.1 

Ford  City  boro 

10.9 

Bangor  boro 

11.1 

Franklin  city 

10.9 

Beaver  boro 

10.1 

German  twp 

13.4 

Beaver  Falls  city 

11.8 

Gettysburg  boro 

11.9 

Bellevue  boro 

13.8 

Greensburg  city 

10.1 

Bensalem  twp 

15.5 

Greenville  boro 

9.6 

Berwick  boro 

8.0 

Grove  City  boro 

9.5 

Blakely  boro 

12.8 

Hanover  boro 

12.7 

Braddook  boro 

11.1 

Haver ford  twp 

13.2 

Bradford  city 

11.8 

Hazle  twp 

13.2 

Brentwood  boro 

11.7 

Hollidaysburg  boro 

11.6 

Bridgeport  boro 

11.7 

Homestead  boro 

12.7 

Bristol  boro 

14.1 

Honesdale  union 

14.7 

Butler  ciiy 

10.4 

Hmtingdon  boro 

12.1 
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TABLE  4,  AVERAGE  DAYS  OF  ABSENCE  PER  PUPIL  IN  SCHOOL  DISTRICTS 
UNDER  IHE  SUPERVISION  OF  DISTRICT  SUPERI IITENDENTS 
OF  SCHOOLS,  1945-1946  - Continued 


District 

Average  Days 
of  Absence 
Per  Pupil 

District 

Average  Days 
of  Absence 
Per  Pupil 

Ihird  Class  (District)  - Continued 

Third  Class  (District)  - Concluded 

Indiana  boro 

10.9 

Pottstown  boro 

10.3 

Jeannette  city 

12.4 

Pottsville  city 

13.5 

Kane  boro 

9.6 

Punxsutawney  boro 

12.2 

Kingston  boro 

15.4 

Radnor  twp 

16.9 

Kittarming  boro 

12.9 

Rankin  boro 

12.2 

Lansdale  boro 

10.9 

Ridgway  boro 

11.3 

Lansdowne  boro 

12.3 

Ridley  twp 

14.0 

Lansford  boro 

9.0 

Rochester  boro 

13.8 

Latrobe  boro 

7.5 

Rostraver  twp 

14.0 

Lebanon  city 

12.6 

Saint  Clair  boro 

9.8 

Lehigh  ton  boro 

12.7 

Sandy  twp 

15.6 

Lewlstown  boro 

10.0 

Sayre  boro 

10.7 

Look  Haven  city 

15.6 

Scottdale  boro 

11.2 

Ifehanoy  City  boro 

11.6 

Shemokin  boro 

10.9 

McKees  Rocks  boro 

10.5 

Sharon  city 

8.8 

Mead vi lie  city 

10.7 

Sharpsville  boro 

9.9 

Mechaniosburg  boro 

10.4 

Shenandoah  boro 

12.0 

Middletown  boro 

10.6 

Shippensbva*g  boro 

11.0 

Midland  boro 

10.9 

Springfield  twp 

13.0 

Milton  boro 

11.5 

Steelton  boro 

8.2 

Minersville  boro 

9.4 

Stroudsburg  boro 

13.5 

Mono 8 sen  city 

11.9 

Summit  Hill  boro 

14.5 

Monongahela  city 

10.5 

Sunbury  city 

14.8 

Morrisville  boro 

14.9 

Swissvale  boro 

12.1 

Mt.  Carmel  boro 

13.0 

Tama  qua  boro 

13.4 

Mt*  Carmel  twp 

16.2 

Tarentum  boro 

7.9 

Mt.  Lebanon  twp 

11.1 

Taylor  boro 

15.3 

Mt.  Pleasant  boro 

9.7 

Throop  boro 

14.6 

Mt.  Pleasant  twp 

11.8 

Titusville  city 

12.5 

Muhlenberg  twp 

9.3 

Tredyffrin  twp 

14.8 

Munhall  boro 

11.9 

Tyrone  boro 

14.0 

Nantiooke  city 

11.2 

IMiontown  city 

10.8 

Nanty-Glo  boro 

10.5 

T^per  Me r ion  twp 

12.3 

Nasare-tiki  boro 

13.4 

Vandergrift  boro 

9.7 

New  Brighton  boro 

8.9 

Warren  boro 

7.5 

New  Kensizigton  city 

11.4 

Washington  city 

11.7 

Newport  twp 

11*4 

Waynesboro  boro 

12.1 

Northampton  boro 

10.4 

West  Chester  boro 

11.0 

North  Braddock  boro 

11.3 

West  Deer  twp 

9.9 

Norlh  Huntingdon  twp 

14.4 

West  Mahanoy  twp 

4.9 

Oakmont  boro 

13.5 

West  Mifflin  boro 

13.4 

Oil  City  city 

12.3 

West  Pittston  boro 

10.5 

Old  Forge  boro 

18.7 

Whitehall  twp 

11.3 

Olyphant  boro 

13.7 

Wilkinsburg  boro 

14.0 

Palmerton  boro 

10.4 

Wilson  boro 

11.8 

Phoenixville  boro 

9.3 

Windber  boro 

12.5 

Pitts  ton  city 

13.9 

Winton  boro 

15.6 

Plymouth  boro 

10.4 

Yeadon  boro 

11.5 
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TABLE  4,  average  DAYS  OF  ABSENCE  PER  PUPIL  IN  SCHOOL  DISTRICTS 
UNDER  THE  SUPERVISION  OF  COUNTY  SUPERINTENDENTS 
OF  SCHOOLS.  1945-1946  - Continued 


District 

Average  Days 
of  Absence 
Per  Pupil 

District 

Averas®  Days 
of  Absence 
Per  Pupil 

Third  Class  (County) 

12.4 

Third  Class  (County)  - Continued 

Adams  twp 

13.1 

Jenna r twp 

13.8 

Avonwrorth  union 

12.7 

Jersey  Shore  boro 

12.9 

Baldwin  twp 

16.3 

Kulpmont  boro 

11.1 

Bellefonte  boro 

12.6 

Lancaster  twp 

9.9 

Bethel  twp 

10.7 

Larksville  boro 

13.6 

Bloomsburg  town 

13.6 

Lawrence  twp 

15.1 

Braokenridge  boro 

8.6 

Logan  twp 

16.1 

Bristol  twp 

15.7 

Luzerne  boro 

16.8 

Brownsville  boro 

9.5 

Luzerne  twp 

9.8 

Butler  twp 

9.1 

Mahheim  twp 

12.5 

Cambria  twp 

10.9 

Mauch  Chunk  twp 

12.9 

Canton  twp 

9.6 

McAdoo  boro 

10.3 

Center  twp 

12.1 

Media  boro 

10.3 

Centerville  boro 

11.9 

Millcreek  twp 

11.9 

Chartiers  twp 

10.8 

Millvale  boro 

12.6 

Coaldale  boro 

5.3 

Monaca  boro 

10.7 

Conemaugh  twp 

13.8 

Mt.  Oliver  boro 

9.4 

Coraopolis  boro 

8.5 

Narberth  boro 

14.1 

Cowanshannook  twp 

14.3 

North  Union  twp 

13.3 

Cumberland  twp 

14.6 

North  Versailles  twp* 

10.5 

Cumru  twp 

13.2 

O’Hara  twp 

14.2 

Danville  boro 

12.3 

Palmyra  boro 

9.9 

Derry  twp  (Mifflin) 

11.2 

Penn  twp  (Allegheny) 

14.6 

Derry  twp  (Westmoreland) 

13.1 

Penn  twp  (Westmoreland) 

15.5 

Duryea  boro 

12.8 

Perry  twp 

10.8 

East  Bethlehem  twp 

8.6 

Pitcairn  boro 

12.6 

East  Huntingdon  twp 

16.9 

Plains  twp 

15.2 

East  Pike  Run  twp 

11.3 

Plina  twp 

14.1 

East  Stroudsburg  boro 

12.3 

Portage  twp 

11.5 

Edwardsville  boro 

12.9 

Prospect  Park  boro 

11.5 

Elizabeth  twp 

10.8 

Quake rtown  boro 

12.7 

Ephrata  boro 

11.7 

Redstone  twp 

8.4 

Exeter  boro 

17.6 

Ross  twp 

13.2 

Forest  Hills  boro 

15.6 

St.  Marys  boro 

10.2 

Forty  Fort  boro 

19.0 

Salem  twp 

14.1 

Poster  twp 

14.0 

Schuylkill  Haven  boro 

11.0 

Frackville  boro 

12.4 

Scott  twp 

10.8 

Freeland  boro 

14.4 

Sewickley  boro 

13.7 

Georges  twp 

12.9 

Sewickley  twp 

11.7 

Glassport  boro 

8.0 

Shade  twp 

9.7 

Greene  twp 

13.4 

Shaler  twp 

14.3 

Hanover  twp 

14.7 

Sharpsburg  boro 

12.4 

Harrison  twp 

9.2 

Smith  twp 

7.2 

Hempfield  twp 

13.7 

Somerset  boro 

14.5 

Jefferson  twp 

11.0 

Somerset  twp 

15.8 

Jenkins  twp 

15.2 

South  Fayette  twp 

12.9 

Jenkintown  boro 

12.8 

South  Huntingdon  twp 

11.9 
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TA3LE  4.  AVERAGE  DAYS  OF  ABSENCE  PER  PUPIL  IN  SCHOOL  DISTRICTS 
UNDER  THE  SUPERVISION  OF  COUNTY  SUPERINTENDENTS 
OF  SCHOOLS,  1945-1946  - Concluded 


District 

Average  Days 
of  Absence 
Per  Pupil 

District 

Average  Days 
of  Absence 
Per  Pupil 

Third  Class  (County)  - Concluded 

Fourth  Class  (County)  - Concluded 

South  Union  twp 

11,1 

Delaware 

13.4 

South  7/^illiamsport  "boro 

8.9 

Elk 

12.4 

Spring  twp 

8.9 

Erie 

12.8 

Springfield  twp  (Delaware)  12*1 

Fayette 

12.8 

Sprii^  Garden  twp 

12.1 

Forest 

13.6 

State  College  horo 

13.2 

Franklin 

13.9 

Stowe  twp 

8.5 

Fulton 

16.0 

Sugaroreek  twp 

10.3 

Greene 

12.2 

Susquehanna  twp 

12.2 

Huntingdon 

14.1 

Swatara  twp 

10.1 

Indiana 

14.2 

Swoyerville  boro 

14.2 

Jefferson 

12.2 

Turtle  Creek  boro 

13.0 

Juniata 

12.8 

t&iity  twp 

14.0 

Lackawanna 

14.1 

Upper  Chichester  twp 

14.6 

Lancaster 

11.9 

Upper  Moreland  twp 

16.3 

Lawrence 

12.4 

Versailles  twp 

12.0 

Lebanon 

12.2 

UTest  Hazleton  boro 

15.0 

Lehigh 

13.0 

TTest  View  boro 

8.7 

Luzerne 

14.9 

TTest  York  boro 

9.4 

Lyocaning 

13.4 

Wilkes-Barre  twp 

15.9 

McKean 

13.2 

Wilmerding  boro 

11.6 

Mercer 

11.4 

Mifflin 

13.4 

Fourth  Class  (County) 

13.0 

Monroe 

15.6 

Adams 

14.2 

Montgomery 

12.8 

Allegheny 

12.2 

Montour 

14.0 

Armstrong 

13.8 

Northampton 

13.0 

Beaver 

12.3 

Northumberland 

13.1 

Bedford 

13.5 

Perry 

13.6 

Berks 

10.0 

Philadelphia  (First  Class  District) 

Blair 

14.3 

Pike 

14.1 

Bradford 

14.9 

Potter^ 

14.4 

Bucks 

13.4 

Schuylkill 

12.0 

Butler 

13.8 

Snyder 

14.2 

Cembria 

12.4 

Somerset 

15.0 

Cameron 

11.0 

Sullivan 

12.9 

Carbon 

12.2 

Susquehanna 

, 14.1 

CentM 

13.3 

Tioga 

14.6 

Chester 

12.3 

Uhion 

17.2 

Clarion 

13.9 

Venango 

13.3 

Clearfield 

13.1 

Warren 

11.6 

Clinton 

13.8 

Washington 

11.2 

Columbia 

12.8 

Wa3aie 

14.6 

Crawford 

14.5 

Westmoreleind 

11.8 

Cumberland 

13.4 

Wyoming 

14.6 

Dauphin 

11.3 

York 

13.8 
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Table  5,  together  with  Figure  I,  shows  the  average  number  of  days  of  absence 
per  pupil  in  the  public  schools  of  Pennsylvania  for  all  reasons,  for  the  school 
years  1923-1924  to  1945-1946,  inclusive,  by  classes  of  districts* 


TilBLE  5.  AVERAGE  DAYS  OF  ABSENCE  PER  PUPIL  IN  TEIE  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS 
OF  PENNSYLVANIA,  1923-1924  TO  1945-1946 


School 

Year 

State 

Average 

Class  of  School  District 

First 

Second 

Third 

Fourth 

1923-1924 

12.6 

16.4 

10.3 

10.1 

12.9 

1924-1925 

12.9 

13.9 

10.4 

9.8 

12.4 

1925-1926 

12.6 

18.0 

10.3 

9.8 

12.2 

1926-1927 

12.0 

19.9 

9.4 

8.8 

10.8 

1927-1928 

10.9 

16.0 

9.7 

8.8 

10.2 

1928-1929 

11.8 

17.0 

10.2 

9.4 

11.4 

1929-1950 

9.9 

13.9 

8.6 

8.0 

9.5 

1930-1931 

9.7 

14.1 

8.6 

8.0 

8.8 

1931-1932 

10.2 

13.6 

9.7 

8.8 

9.9 

1932-1933 

9.3 

11.9 

8.6 

8.1 

9.0 

1933-1934 

10.3 

13.7 

9.7 

8.7 

10.0 

1934-1935 

10.5 

13.1 

9.9 

9.4 

10.1 

1935-1936 

10.4 

14.6 

9.3 

8.7 

9.9 

1936-1937 

10.3 

14.4 

9.7 

8.7 

9.6 

1937-1938 

10.3 

13.5 

9.7 

8.7 

10.0 

1938-1939 

9.5 

14.2 

9.3 

7.8 

8.6 

1939-1940 

10.6 

15.5 

9.8 

8.8 

9.7 

1940-1941 

11.6 

16.9 

10.4 

10.0 

10.5 

1941-1942 

11.8 

16.7 

10.3 

9.9 

10.9 

1942-1943 

13.5 

18.6 

12.3 

11.5 

12.7 

1943-1944 

14.5 

19.8 

12.9 

12.8 

13.7 

1944-1945 

13.6 

18.1 

11.9 

11.4 

13.1 

1945-1946 

13.6 

17.7 

13.1 

11.9 

13.0 

Average 

11.4 

15.9 

10.2 

9.5 

10.8 

- 26  - 
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Figure  I.  — Graphic  Illustration  of  the  Average  Days  of  Absence  Per  Pupil  in  Pennsylvania,  1923-1924  to  1945-1946. 


Closely  related  to  Table  Sis  Table  6 uribloh  aims  to  shoir  how  much  of  suoh 
absence  was  unlawful#  Figure  II  shows  the  relationship  graphically. 

TABLE  6.  PEE  CENT  OF  ALL  ABSENCE  THAT  IS  UNLAWDL  IN  TSE  PUBLIC 
SCHOOLS  OF  PENNSYLVANIA,  1923-1924  TO  1945-1946 


School 

Year 

State 

Average 

Class  of  School 

District 

First 

Second  I 

Third  f 

Fourth 

1923-1924 

7.7 

14.5 

4.7 

5.1 

4.9 

1924-1925 

5#2 

7.7 

4.0 

4.2 

3.9 

1925-1926 

5.1 

8.7 

3.5 

3.4 

3.4 

1926-1927 

5.2 

8.5 

3.3 

3.5 

3.6 

1927-1928 

4.9 

9.8 

2.8 

2.7 

3.0 

1928-1929 

4#4 

10.0 

2.5 

2.5 

2.4 

1929-1950 

5.2 

11.5 

2.6 

2.7 

2.6 

1930-1931 

4.6 

10.1 

2.4 

2.1 

2.3 

1931-1932 

5.8 

9.7 

1.8 

1.6 

1.7 

1932-1933 

3.6 

8.6 

1.7 

1.8 

1.7 

1933-1934 

3.3 

8.3 

1.4 

1.4 

1.6 

1934-1935 

3.7 

8.8 

1.7 

2.3 

1.8 

1935-1936 

3.5 

7.7 

1.9 

1.6 

2.0 

1936-1937 

3.5 

7.9 

1.8 

1.6 

2.0 

1937-1938 

♦ 

♦ 

1.6 

1.5 

2.4 

1938-1939 

♦ 

* 

e 

♦ 

1939-1940 

5.1 

12.6 

1.9 

1.6 

2.2 

1940-1941 

4.8 

11.6 

2.1 

1.5 

2.2 

1941-1942 

6.0 

15.1 

2.5 

1.9 

2.5 

1942-1943 

6.2 

16.4 

2.5 

1.8 

2.5 

1943-1944 

5.8 

15.6 

2.8 

1.5 

2.1 

1944-1945 

5.9 

16.2 

2.8 

1.8 

2.2 

1946-1946 

4.9 

14.3 

2.1 

1.4 

1.9 

Average 

4.9 

11.1 

2.5 

2.2 

2.5 

’•‘Data  not  tabulated# 
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Figure  II.  — Graphic  Illustration  of  the  Per  Cent  of  All  Absence  in  Pennsylvania  That  Is  Unlawful,  1923-1924  to  1945-1946. 


OABLE  7.  AVEBA.GE  DAYS  OF  ABSENCE  PER  PUPIL  IN  THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS  OF 
PENNSYLVANIA,  BY  COUNTY,  1942-1945  TO  1945-1946 


County 

1942-1943 

1943-1944 

1944-1945 

1945-1946 

Average 

13,5 

14.5 

13.6 

13.6 

Adams 

12,0 

12.4 

10.8 

13.8 

Allegheny 

13.7 

16.3 

14.7 

14.1 

Armstrong 

11.7 

14.7 

14.7 

13.5 

Beaver 

11.6 

14.2 

12.7 

11.6 

Bedford 

12.5 

12.5 

13.0 

13.5 

Berks 

9.4 

9.3 

8.5 

10.0 

Blair 

11.7 

11.9 

12.3 

14.1 

Bradford 

12.8 

13.3 

13.4 

14.5 

Bucks 

13.7 

14.0 

12.4 

13.8 

Butler 

12.0 

14.2 

13.4 

12.4 

Cambria 

10.9 

11.2 

11.4 

12.4 

Cameron 

12.3 

11.2 

10.7 

11.0 

Carbon 

10.6 

11.7 

10.2 

11.9 

Centre 

11.4 

12.3 

12.3 

13.2 

Chester 

12.8 

12.5 

11.0 

12.0 

Clarion 

12.0 

13.2 

12.5 

13.9 

Clearfield 

12.0 

13.2 

13.8 

13.2 

Clinton 

13.9 

14.8 

13.6 

14.4 

Columbia 

10.5 

9.8 

10.7 

11.6 

Crawford 

13.0 

12.3 

13.8 

13*4 

Cumberland 

11.6 

11.8 

11.3 

12.6 

Dauphin 

11.1 

11.2 

11.1 

11.3 

Delaware 

15.4 

14.5 

13.0 

13.4 

Elk 

12*4 

12.1 

11.9 

11.9 

Erie 

12.9 

14*0 

12.1 

12.6 

Fayette 

10.9 

14.1 

12.3 

11.7 

Forest 

12*5 

13.5 

11.8 

13.5 

Franklin 

12*2 

11.1 

11.0 

13.1 

Fulton 

16.0 

15.7 

13.9 

16.0 

Greene 

12.9 

14.0 

12.1 

12.7 

Huntingdon 

12.2 

13.3 

13.2 

13.8 

Indiana 

12.8 

13.2 

14.4 

13.6 

Jefferson 

10.9 

12.1 

12.7 

12.2 

Jimiata 

13.4 

13.5 

12.5 

12.8 

Lackawanna 

14.7 

16.2 

15.7 

16.7 

Lancaster 

10.0 

11.7 

10.3 

11.5 

Lawrence 

11.5 

13.2 

12.3 

12.1 

Lebanon 

10.6 

10.8 

10.9 

12.2 

Lehi^ 

9.9 

10.3 

9.9 

12.1 

Luzerne 

12.0 

13.0 

12.8 

15.0 

Lycoming 

11.3 

12.1 

11.3 

12.3 

McKean 

11.0 

11.4 

11.0 

12.4 

Mercer 

10.6 

11.0 

10.8 

10.2 

Mifflin 

9.8 

11.2 

10.7 

12.0 

Monroe 

11.0 

12.3 

12.1 

14.3 

Montgomery 

13.1 

12.6 

10.8 

12.6 
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TABLE  7,  AVERAGE  DAYS  OF  ABSEIJCE  PEE  PUPIL  IN  THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS  OF 
PENNSYLVANIA,  BY  COUNTY,  1942-1943  TO  1945-1946  - Concluded 


County 

1942-1943 

1943-1944 

1944-1945 

1946-1946 

Montour 

11.8 

10.6 

13.2 

13.0 

Northampton 

10.4 

11.3 

10.3 

11.9 

Northumberland 

11.1 

10.6 

11.9 

12.8 

Perry 

12.6 

13.8 

13.6 

13.6 

Philadelphia 

18.6 

19.3 

17.5 

17.5 

Pike 

10.7 

11.4 

11.2 

14.1 

Potter 

12.4 

12.8 

13.4 

14.4 

Schuylkill 

11.3 

11.7 

10.3 

11.5 

Snyder 

12.6 

13.4 

13.6 

14.2 

Somerset 

13.2 

14.7 

14.4 

14.1 

Sullivan 

14.1 

13.9 

12.5 

12.9 

Susquehanna 

12.7 

14.9 

12.3 

14.1 

Tioga 

13.6 

14.7 

13.5 

14.8 

Iftiion 

13.2 

14.2 

13.9 

17.2 

Venango 

12.6 

13.0 

12.4 

12.3 

Warren 

10.8 

11.0 

10.8 

10.0 

Washington 

10.6 

12.4 

10.9 

10.7 

Wayne 

13.0 

14.6 

13.3 

14.5 

Westmoreleuid 

11.1 

13.2 

12.6 

11.9 

Wyoming 

12.4 

13.4 

15.1 

14.6 

York 

10.9 

12.1 

13.5 

12.8 
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SOME  CONSTRUCTIVE  SUGGESTIONS 


While  the  main  purpose  of  this  brief  study  in  the  field  of  child 
accounting  is  to  present  certain  facts  as  reported  by  school  officials,  its 
real  value  would  be  minimized  somewhat  if  suggestions  for  improvement  were 
not  offered.  Accordingly,  a review  of  the  data  as  presented  suggests  certain 
procedures  which,  if  put  into  effect,  would  unquestionably  raise  the  whole 
school  attendance  program  to  a more  efficient  level.  Such,  for  example,  may 
include: 


1 The  careful  selection  of  census  enumerators.  The  law  implies, 
inter  alia,  that  the  official  should  possess  reasonable  intelligence  and  that 
the  enumeration  should  be  made  at  the  residence  of  the  child.  The  first  part 
of  this  legal  directive  is  quite  generally  carried  out;  with  respect  to  the 
latter,  the  low  compensation  paid  to  enumerators  or  no  renumeration  at  all 
according  to  a number  of  reports,  leaves  much  to  be  desired.  Typical  of  this 
situation  is  a county  chosen  at  random  in  which  ten  school  districts  reported 
no  expenditure  at  all  for  census  enumeration.  This  apparent  unconcern  fre- 
quently shown  by  boards  of  school  directors  in  -the  matter  of  selecting  census 
enumerators  is,  perhaps,  the  weakest  link  in  the  whole  chain  of  child  accounting. 

2 The  employment  of  attendance  officials  of  the  home  and  school 
visitor  b'/’pe,  or  at  least  such  persons  vho  vi  11  bring  to  bear  on  their  work 

a professional  viewpoint.  As  attendance  areas  tend  to  enlarge,  either  through 
voluntary, action  on  ihe  part  of  boards  of  school  directors  or  through  legislative 
stimulus,  the  employment  of  a trained  official  comes  more  and  more  within  the 
range  of  a current  need. 

3 A more  careful  supervision  of  child  accounting  records.  Anyone 
familiar  with  the  original  data  as  they  appear  on  school  attendance  cards  will 
endorse  this  suggestion.  The  lack  of  complete  information,  failure  to  check 
items  that  should  be  in  agreement,  and  arithmetical  errors  are  among  the  most 
common  faults  "that  mar  such  records. 

4 Ihe  substitution  of  a professional  attitude  toward  the  whole  school 
atterdance  program  instead  of  viewing  it  in  the  nature  of  a minor  administrative 
detail,  with  law  enforcement  implications. 

5 The  adoption  of  the  continuing  census.  Such  a census  contemplates 
an  organization  which  has  for  its  purpose  tie  securing  of  all  essential  informa- 
tion bearing  on  tie  school-age  period  of  every  child  in  a conmunity,  during  a 
certain  period  set  by  law,  and  that  such  information  shall  always  be  kept  current. 
The  data  will  ordinarily  include  information  pertaining  to  age,  sex,  race,  vacci- 
nation, school  records,  health  records,  advancement  trough  the  school  system, 
graduation,  and  other  items  bearing  on  the  school  life  of  the  child.  Such  a 
census  record  assumes  a well-trained  personnel. 

On  pages  33  and  34  are  samples  of  the  obverse  and  reverse  d.  des  of  a 
suggestive  enumerator’s  card  for  use  in  connection  with  a continuing  census 
record.  Such  a card,  3"  by  5”,  or  any  other  size  at  the  discretion  of  the  school 
district,  is  required  for  each  child  of  enumeration  age  and  is  used  by  each  enu- 
merator from  year  to  year.  The  card,  being  an  original  record,  should  have  the 
protection  of  a good  filing  system.  School  districts  of  the  fourth  class  in 
Armstrong  County  have  adopted  such  a plan  to  begin  in  1948-1949. 
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Figure  III,  Suggestive  Continuing  Census  Record  (obverse) 
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SIM.1A.RY  OF  PIIJDINGS  AND  OTITCLUSIONS 


Findings 


1 The  two  school  districts  of  the  first  class,  the  cities  of 
Pittsburgh  and  Philadelphia,  differed  xmifonnly  in  their  census  reports. 
Philadelphia  showed  increases  at  all  ages  over  1936,  -whereas  Pittsburgh 
reported  decreasing  numbers. 

2 School  districts  of  -the  second  class  on  the  -whole  made  a 
favorable  showing,  although  great  variations  occurred  in  certain  areas. 
Harrisburg  maintained  a rather  even  level  in  reporting  -bhroughout  the 
entire  period;  Chester  and  Upper  Darby  Township  lost  heavily  each  census 
year  over  the  six-year-old  base;  while  the  cities  of  Hazleton  and  Wilkes- 
Barre  in  Luzerne  County  reported  sizable  increases. 

3 School  districts  of  the  third  class  under  -bhe  super-Tision  of 
district  superintendents  of  schools  showed  much  betber  residual  census 
records  than  third  class  districts  under  county  supervision. 

4 On  the  basis  of  school  census  figures,  school  districts  of 
-the  fourth  class  in  -thirteen  counties  lost  sixty  children  in  every  hundred 
from  the  time  such  children  were  six  years  of  age  until  they  reached  their 
seventeen-th  birthday. 

5 Ihe  per  cent  of  loss  in  -the  annual  enumerations  of  children, 
from  the  age  of  six  to  the  age  seventeen,  inclusive,  increased  more  or  less 
uniformly  as  -the  class  of  school  district  descended  in  scale  of  population. 

6 The  great  differences  be-tween  the  number  of  children  repor-ted 
to  be  sixteen  years  of  age  and  the  corresponding  number  enumerated  one  year 
-thereafter,  on  the  part  of  a number  of  school  districts,  seem  to  indicate 
that  many  fieventeen-year-olds  are  not  reported. 

7 Ranked  by  counties  according  to  the  per  cent  of  six-.year-old 
children  remaining  at  -the  age  of  seventeen  by  school  census  figures,  only 
one  county,  Philadelphia,  reported  more  children  at  the  latter  age  -than  at 
the  fomer. 


8 Heavy  migrations  from  -the  rural  areas  into  the  more  highly 
urbanized  districts  are  indicated  in  Table  3. 

9 For  approximately  a quarter  of  a century  the  public  school 
children  of  Pennsylvania  have  been  missing  on  the  average  eleven  days  of 
school  per  pupil  per  year. 

10  In  the  -twenty- three-year  period  of  absence  records  shown  in 
Table  5,  -third  class  school  districts  consistently  had  -the  fewest  absences 
per  pupil. 
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11  Approxinuately  5 per  cent  of  the  absence  in  the  public  schools 
is  unlawful#  The  highest  per  cent  of  such  illegal  absence  is  found  in 
school  districts  of  the  first  class# 

12  Twenty-three  years  of  effort  have  not  reduced  the  state  average 
of  days  of  absence  per  pupil  per  year  but  rather  increased  it  by  one  day* 

In  1923-1924,  the  average  was  12#6  days,  while  for  1946-1946,  the  corresponding 
average  was  13 #6  days#  It  is  possible  that  the  accounting  procedures  of  the 
former  date  were  not  as  accurate  as  later  periods  make  possible# 


Conclusions 


1 Ihe  fiction  that  sparsely  settled  areas  idiere  all  families 
may  not  easily  be  overlooked  in  a school  census  guarantee  better  enumer- 
ation results,  does  not  seem  to  be  borne  out  by  the  facts# 

2 Ihe  legal  confusion  involved  in  properly  accounting  for  the 
seventeen-vear-old  children  under  the  school  census  law  and  omitting  such 
under  the  compulsory  attendance  aot,  nmiy  be  a factor  when  comparing  records 
of  adjoining  counties,  such  as,  Delaware  and  Montgomery,  Lehigh  and 
Northsimpton,  and  Tioga  and  Lycoming,  as  shown  in  Table  2#  The  particular 
reference  applies  to  the  per  cent  of  decrease  in  the  number  of  children  at 
the  age  seventeen  over  the  number  of  children  at  the  age  of  six# 

3 There  seems  to  be  a definite  relationship  between  the  number 
of  days  of  absence  from  school  per  pupil  and  general  economic  conditions# 

Table  5 indicates  quite  generally  that  the  smallest  amount  of  absence 
occurred  during  the  depression  period  of  the  thirties# 

4 It  is  difficult  to  explain  the  wide  span  of  difference  between 
the  per  cent  of  unlawful  absence  in  the  cities  of  Pittsburgh  and  Philadelphia, 
with  their  well  and  effioiently  organized  school  attendance  departments  and 
the  remaining  school  districts  of  the  state,  particularly  those  of  fourth 
class  where  supervision  is  not  so  close.  Table  6 gives  the  facts# 

6 The  most  disturbing  outcome  of  this  study  is  the  revelation  that 
so  many  children  are  lost  to  the  records  between  the  ages  of  six  and  seventeen, 
inclusive#  In  theory,  there  should  be  as  many  boys  and  girls  at  the  age  of 
seventeen  as  at  the  age  of  six,  less  adjustments  due  to  death  and  migration  to 
and  from  the  state# 
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The  existence  of  the  schools  and  their  projection  as  a dominating  in- 
flu ence  on  the  American  scene,  highlight  the  tenants  of  such  institutions — 
the  pupil,  the  teacher,  and  the  administrator. 

The  mounting  costs  of  education,  the  increasing  number  of  educables, 
and  the  need  for  additional  and  expanded  facilities  command  the  attention 
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and  consequently  a more  thorough  and  minute  evaluation  of  contributing 
factors  needs  to  be  considered.  The  educator  is  harassed  in  his  search  by 
major  population  changes,  war,  economic  factors,  survival,  migration,  pres- 
sures, trends,  and  socio-industrial  elements.  Yet  comparative  study  is  the 
one  generally  accepted  avenue  for  valid  appraisal. 

This  bulletin  is  intended  to  evaluate  some  of  the  intrinsic  factors  con- 
cerned with  education:  pupil  measurement,  teacher  measurement,  holding 
power,  per  capita  cost  (by  county)  and  Pennsylvania’s  relationship  to  its 
sister  states  in  ability  and  effort  to  support  a good  educational  program. 

This  bulletin  is  not  intended  to  forecast  school  needs;  it  is  not  a 
Utopian  solution  of  the  school  needs  of  the  future;  it  serves  only  to  guide 
cautiously  those  in  education  to  the  complete,  adequate,  anti  modern  educa- 
tion of  Democracy’s  first  citizen — The  Pupil. 
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INTRODUCTION 


Bulletin  7k j No,  13,  issued  by  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction 
under  the  title,  HOW  DO  WE  STAND?  Pennsylvania's  Ability  and  Effort  to 
Support  a Better  Educational  Program  (By  County),  is  an  attempt  to  present 
graphically  and  contextually  Pennsylvania's  relationship  to  its  sister 
states  in  ability  2Lnd  effort  to  support  an  adequate  educational  program. 
Comparative  study  with  tangibles  provided  a utilizable  measuring  medium, 
yet  it  is  quite  evident  that  each  measure  is  allied  with  certain  limitations. 

The  results  do  give  perspective  and  depth  to  the  problem  and  a clearer  view 
may  be  ascertained  from  the  evidence  here  presented. 

An  attempt  has  been  made  in  the  early  parts  of  this  bulletin  to  show 
Pennsylvania's  status  in  certain  categories  as  to  the  other  47  states.  After 
illustratively  expounding  this  status,  speculative  inquiry  has  been  directed 
to  the  various  counties  of  Pennsylvania,  It  was  assumed  that  with  the  utili- 
zation of  the  county  as  a focal  point,  a more  thorough  collective  picture 
would  be  ascribed  to  the  State,  The  mounting  costs  of  education  auid  the 
purposes  for  which  aid  is  granted  in  Pennsylvania  in  support  of  the  public 
schools  demanded  no  mild  concentration  on  wealth,  A county's  ability  to 
pay  for  education,  its  material  wealth,  purchasing  power  and  wage  wealth 
are  matters  for  determining  that  ability.  Motor  vehicle  ownership,  with 
certain  limitations  a barometer  of  financial  ability,  was  here  used  to 
interpret  a county's  status  in  relationship  to  its  school  commitments. 

The  county  is  most  directly  concerned  with  and  has  physical  proximity 
to  the  pupil,  teacher  and  administrator.  Thus,  the  county  becomes  the  central 
area  of  analysis  for  this  study. 

The  reimbursement  fraction,  peculiar  to  the  State,  has  been  the  one  stand- 
ard for  determining  the  State's  appropriation  to  respective  school  districts. 

The  various  media  available  for  measuring  at  the  county  level  have  been 
conscientiously  treated,  Hovfever,  higher  education  could  not  be  measured  at 
the  county  level  and  consequently  its  treatment  in  the  over-all  picture  must 
of  necessity  be  infinitesimal. 

Graphic  charts  used  in  this  bulletin  portray  relationships,  rank,  status, 
and  are  generally  used  to  illustrate  visually  the  text  which  has  been  intention- 
ally brief  in  order  to  direct  attention  to  the  comprehensive  tables  and  charts. 
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THE  STATE  AND  THE  NATION 


Comparison  of  Effort  to  Sustain  Education 
with  Ability  to  Support  a Program 

Pennsylvania  is  outstanding  in  its  method  of  distributing  state 
subsidies  for  education  and  in  meeting  recommended  state  school  finance 
goals.  It  leads  the  forty-eight  states  in  these  respects,  (See  Table  1, 
pp,  4 and  5) 

However,  Pennsylvania  should  be  cautious  lest  it  become  over- 
confident because  of  its  highest  ranking  in  this  particular  category.  On 
the  basis  of  ability  and  effort,  it  would  not  appear  that  Pennsylvania's 
efforts  to  support  its  publj.c  school  educational  program  are  commensurate 
with  its  ability.  The  per  capita  income  payments  (a  commonly  accepted 
measure)  place  Pennsylvania  fourteenth  in  rank.  Measures  of  effort 
described  here  place  the  state  in  ranks  below  that  ascribed  to  ability, 
Pennsylvania's  rank  on  the  basis  of  expenditure  per  pupil  based  on  the  per 
capita  population  is  thirty-three  and  five-tenths,  (See  Table  l)  When 
the  measure  of  total  expenditures  for  public  day  schools  per  pupil  in 
average  daily  attendance  is  applied,  Pennsylvania  is  tied  with  Texas  at 
twenty-four  and  five-tenths  per  cent.  In  current  expenditure  per  pupil 
in  average  daily  attendance  the  Commonwealth  is  led  by  eighteen  other 
states,  namely;  Arizona,  California,  Connecticut,  Delaware,  Iowa,  Illinois, 
Massachusetts,  Michigan,  Minnesota,.  Montana,  Nevada,  New  Jersey,  New  York, 
Oregon,  Rhode  Island,  Washington,  Wisconsin  and  Wyoming,  (See  Table  2,  p.  6) 

The  average  salary  paid  teachers  indicates  a rank  of  fourteen, 
which  is  rather  close  to  the  State's  position  in  ability  based  on  income, 
even  though  salaries  are  lower  than  those  in  most  of  our  neighboring  states. 


Teacher  Measures 

The  education  of  the  teaching  staff  as  measured  by  the  per  cent 
having  college  degrees  (53.0)  reveals  twenty-seven  other  states  having  a 
greater  per  cent  of  teachers  with  college  degrees. 

Better  distribution  of  teachers  among  the  sexes  has  long  been 
considered  very  desirable.  In  the  elementary  field,  9.6  per  cent  of  the 
teachers  are  males.  In  this  respect  Pennsylvania  ranl:s  thirty-fourth. 

In  the  secondary  classification,  Pennsylvania's  percentage  is  50,0  with  a 
rank  of  fourteen  nationally. 

The  Commonwealth's  status  with  regard  to  the  distribution  of 
the  sexes  in  the  elementary  field  is  not  too  encouraging.  All  boundary 
states  have  a greater  percentage  of  males  in  the  elementary  teacher  distribution. 
In  the  secondary  field,  however,  only  Ohio  has  greater  percentage.  The 
national  average  in  terms  of  per  cent  for  males  in  elementary  teaching 
is  14.2.  In  the  secondary  branch,  the  national  percentage  is  45,9. 
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The  most  unfavorable  of  the  teacher  measures  utilized  in  this  studj 
was  pupil-teacher  ratio.  If  it  is  assumed  that  smaller  classes  are  most 
conducive  to  good  work,  than  Pennsylvania  with  a pupil-teacher  ratio  of  25*3 
ranks  thirty-fourth. 


Do  Pennsylvanians  Take  Advantage  of  College  Facilities? 

For  some  reason  Pennsylvanians  in  their  teens  and  early  twenties 
do  not  engage  in  college  work  or  other  post-high-school  study  in  as  great 
numbers  as  would  be  expected. 

In  Pennsylvania,  of  its  general  population,  there  is  only  one 
college  student  for  every  seventy  persons,  placing  the  state  thirty-second 
in  rank.  Utah,  which  ranks  first,  has  a college  student  for  every  thirty- 
three  people.  New  York  is  second  with  one  for  every  forty-seven  persons. 

Our  neighbors  in  New  Jersey,  Ohio,  Maryland,  and  Delaware  have  one  college 
student  among  56.3,  56. 3^  59.4,  and  67.5  residents,  respectively.  Of  our 
contiguous  neighbors  only  West  Virginia  stands  below  Pennsylvania  with  one 
college  student  for  every  73*0  persons. 

At  the  time  of  the  1950  census,  three  out  of  ten  persons,  eighteen 
and  nineteen  years  of  age,  were  in  school.  This  placed  Pennsylvania  thirty- 
fifth  among  the  states.  This  group  represents  persons  of  both  high  school 
and  college  age.  Of  the  persons  twenty  to  twenty-four  years  of  age, 
inclusive,  the  12.3  per  cent  in  school  or  college  placed  Pennsylvania's 
rank  at  27.5. 

These  three  measures  consistently  place  Pennsylvania  in  the 
lower  half  of  the  states.  This  will  no  doubt  be  a matter  of  concern  to 
all  those  who  believe  Pennsylvania  youth  are  no  different  from  those  in 
neighboring  states.  There  can  be  little  question  that  there  are  many 
youths  capable  of  doing  college  work  who  for  some  reason  or  other  do 
not  attend  institutions  of  higher  learning. 


Pupil  Measures 

The  schools  exist  for  the  pupils  and  therefore  it  is  essential 
that  measures  of  evaluation  are  utilized  irfiich  place  emphasis  on  the  pupil. 

Throughout  the  past  fifty  years  the  states  have  continued  to 
increase  the  length  of  the  school  term.  Accordingly,  the  average  length 
of  the  school  term  and  the  average  days  attended  per  pupil  enrolled  will 
reveal  the  efforts  of  the  state  to  provide  the  pupil  with  more  instruction 
in  this  respect.  Pennsylvania  ranks  fourth  in  the  average  number  of 
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days  (182.7)  school  was  in  session.  Pupil  absence  naturally  reduces  the 
average  days  attended  per  pupil  below  the  average  length  of  term.  Absen- 
teeism increased  during  World  War  II  and  has  never  been  reduced  to  the 
low  existing  during  the  thirties.  The  average  pupil  attends  school  162,5 
days  during  a term,  thus  placing  Pennsylvania  in  tenth  position, 

A rather  reliable  measure  of  holding  power  of  the  schools  is  to 
ascertain  the  per  cent  of  minors,  sixteen  and  seventeen  years  of  age,  enrolled 
in  school.  At  this  age  opportunities  for  employment,  withdrawal  from  school 
because  of  mental  retardation,  and  attainment  of  the  upper  limits  of  the 
compulsory  school  age  provide  avenues  for  release  from  school.  At  the  time 
of  the  1950  census,  79.1  per  cent,  or  four  out  of  every  five  children  who 
were  sixteen  and  seventeen  years  of  age,  were  enrolled  in  school.  Fifteen 
states  had  a more  favorable  record  in  this  respect,  (See  Page  20) 
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TABLE  1.  PENNSYLVANIA'S  RANK  AMCMG  THE  FORTY-EIGHT  STATES 
USING  CERTAIN  CRITERIA  WHICH  ARE  DIRECTLY  OR  INDIRECTLY 

CONCERNED  WITH  EDUCATION 


Item  of  Comparison 


» Amount  'Relative  Rank 


I,  ABILITY 

Per  Capita  Income  Payments  in  1952  (Business 
Survey  1953^)  - $ 1,710.00  U 

Income  Per  Classroom  Unit,  1949-1950^^  - - - 218,915  13 


II, 


EFFORT 


Total  Expenditure  for  Public  Schools  Based  on  per 
Capita  Population,  1950-1951^- 

Per  Cei^  of  Income  Expended  for  Education,  1949- 
I950IO  - 

Current  Expenditure  per  Pupil  in  Average  Daily 
Attendance,  1950-1951^ 

Median  I-evel  of  Expenditure  per  Classroom  Unit, 

1949- 1950^°  - 

Attainment  of  Recommended  State  School  Finance 
Goals,  1946°  - 

(Larger  Units  of  Administration) 

Average  Daily  Attendance  in  Median  Administrative 
Unit,  I949-I950IO  - 

Per  Cent  of  School  Revenue  from  State  Sources., 

1950- 1951^-  - 

Mean  Estimated  Salary  of  Classroom  Teachers,  1953- 
1954^-  - --  --  --  --  --  --  - 


I 37.00 

2*05 
246.00 
4,626 


328 

35.7 

$3,832*00 


33.5 

40 

19 

18 

1 

18 

27 

14 


III.  TEACHER  MEASURES 

Per  Cent  of  Teachers  Piaving  College  Degrees,  1947- 


1948  7.  53,0  28 

Per  Cent  of  Teachers  Who  Are  Males,  1952-1953^  - Elem.  9*6  34 

Sec.  50.0  14 

Pupil-Teacher  Ratio  ^ 25.3  34 

IV.  PUPIL  MEASURES 


Per  Cent  of  Selective  Service  Registrants  Rejected 
for  Failing  the  Armed  Forces  Qualification  Test, 

July  1950  and  June  1951^-  - --  --  --  - 7.0  17 


Average  Number  of  Days  Schools  Were  in  Session, 
1950-1951^ 


182.7 


4 


TABLE  1.  PENNSYLVANIA'S  RANK  AMONG  THE  FORTY-EIGHT  STATES 
USING  CERTAIN  CRITERIA  WHICH  ARE  DIRECTLY  OR  INDIRECTLY 
CONCERNED  WITH  EDUCATION  (Concluded) 


Item  of  Comparison  ' Amount 

'Relative  Rank 

IV,  PUPIL  MEASURES  - Continued 

Average  Number  of  Da^  Attended  per  Pupil 

Enrolled,  1950-1951^-  -------- 

162.5 

10 

Per  Cent  of  Total  Public  School  Enix)llm^t  in  Last 

4 Years  or  Post  High  School,  1950-1951^  - - 

25.8 

3 

Cost  of  School  Property  per  Pupil  Enrolled,  1949- 
1950^-  - $556.00 

13 

Per  Cent  of  Pupils  16-17  Years  of  Age  in  School® 

79.1 

16 

Per  Cent  of  and  Sijc  Year  Olds  Enrolled  in 

Kindergarten®-  - --  --  --  --  - 

11.5 

26 

Per  Cent  of  Five  and  Six  Year  Olds  Enrolled  in 
School  ®------------- 

43.1 

6 

V.  HIGHER  EDUCATION 

General  Population  per  College  Student,  1949-1950 ^ 
(This  measure  implies  that  during  1949-1950  one 
out  of  every  seventy  persons  in  the  general  popu- 
lation of  Pennsylvania  was  a college  student.) 

70.0 

32 

Per  Cent  of  Perscms  18  and  19  Years  of  Age  Ehrolled 
in  School,  1950®-  - 

30.1 

35 

Per  Cent  of  Persons  20-24  Years  of  Age  Enrolled  in 
School,  1950®-  - --  --  --  --  -- 

12.3 

27.5 

VI.  GENERAL 

Per  Cent  of  Pwsons,  5-29  Years  of  Age  Enrolled  in 
School,  1950®-  - --  --  --  --  -- 

49.0 

30.5 

Numbers,  at.  the  end  of  items  in  Table  1,  refer  to  source  in  Bibliography 
on  Page  23. 
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TABLE  2.  CURRENT  EXPENDITURE  PER  PUPIL  IN  AVERAGE  DAILY  ATTENDANCE 
IN  THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES,  BY  STATES, 

1950-1951^ 


State 

' Current  ' 
•Expenditure*  , 

■ Per  Pupil 
» in  ADA  ' 

1 

1 

, State 

1 

' Current  * 

' Expenditure ' „ , 

• Per  Pupil 
' in  ADA  ' 

United  States 

$ 224 

Nebraska 

1 235 

23.3 

North  Dakota 

235 

23.4 

New  York 

328 

1 

Kansas 

228 

26.5 

New  Jersey 

301 

2 

Louisiana 

228 

26.5 

Delaware 

290 

3 

Vermont 

223 

28 

Oregon 

282 

4 

Maryland 

222 

29 

Illinois 

281 

5.5 

Colorado  (1950) 

220 

30 

V^yondng 

281 

5.5 

Texas 

215 

31 

California 

277 

7 

Oklahoma 

211 

32 

Montana 

276 

8 

Idaho 

209 

33 

Connecticut 

265 

9 

Ohio 

202 

34 

Rhode  Island 

261 

10 

Florida 

196 

35 

Nevada 

260 

11 

Missouri 

190 

36 

Washington 

258 

12 

Utah 

183 

37 

Arizona 

254 

13 

Maine 

166 

38 

Wisconsin 

252 

14 

West  Virginia 

158 

39 

Massachusetts 

251 

15.5 

Virginia 

157 

40 

Minnesota 

251 

15.5 

North  Carolina 

155 

41 

Iowa 

248 

17 

Tennessee 

138 

42 

Michigan 

247 

18 

Kentucky 

135 

43 

Pennsylvania 

246 

19 

Georgia 

133 

44 

South  Dakota 

239 

20 

South  Carolina 

132 

45 

New  Mexico 

238 

21 

Alabama 

126 

46 

New  Hampshire 

237 

22 

Arkansas 

117 

47 

Indiana  (1950) 

235 

23.3 

Mississippi 

93 

48 
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state  Variations  in  School  Coats 


The  amount  spent  for  public  elementary  and  secondary  schools  is 
increasing  at  a rapid  rate.  In  1950-1951,  the  average  cost  for  current 
operating  expenditures  per  pupil  in  average  daily  attendance  in  the  United 
States  was  |224.  One  year  earlier  it  was  $209,  or  an  increase  of  $15  in 
the  year.  Ten  years  prior  to  1950-1951,  the  cost  was  approximately  $103, 
which  means  that  during  the  ten-year  period,  average  costs  increased  about  $12 
a year. 


The  figures  in  Table  2 indicate  a wide  variation  in  average  cost 
per  state,  the  range  being  from  $93  a year  in  Mississippi  to  $328  in  New  York. 

The  wide  variation  again  indicates  the  range  of  ability  of  states 
to  support  an  adequate  system  of  public  education. 

Unfortunately  there  is  no  evidence  to  show  that  states  are  in 
agreement  as  to  what  is  meant  in  developing  an  adequate  program. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  while  Pennsylvania  spent  $246  per 
pupil  in  1950-1951,  the  average  expenditure  of  the  six  states  on  its  borders 
was  $250. 

The  only  regional  significance  of  the  distribution  of  the  states, 
as  far  as  school  costs  are  concerned,  is  the  fact  that  the  great  body  of 
southern  states  report  the  lowest  expenditures. 

It  is  difficult  to  explain  why  two  such  different  states  as 
Massachusetts  and  Minnesota  should  report  the  same  cost,  $251. 

On  the  basis  of  rank,  as  applied  to  current  expenditures  per 
pupil  in  average  daily  attendance,  Pennsylvania  stands  nineteenth  in  the 
forty-eight  states. 
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Craw  ford 


THE  STATE  BY  COUNTIES 


Income  as  an  Educational  Support  Criterion 

Expenditure  for  education  is  frequently  associated  with  financial 
ability.  Income  of  individuals  varies  widely  and  consequently,  so  does  the 
income  of  municipalities,  counties,  and  states.  Several  media  have  been 
utilized  to  ascertain  an  adequate  measure,  but  no  one  truly  acceptable  system 
has  yet  been  devised.  We  are  here  concerned  with  median  income  per  family 
and  unrelated  individuals  by  county  with  regard  to  support  for  education. 

(See  Chart  I,  p.  10,  and  Table  3^  p.  11) 

The  higher  medians  of  income  appear  to  be  concentrated  in  the 
industrial  east  and  west.  The  first  sixteen  counties  in  median  income  have 
little  representation  state-wide  other  than  the  southeast  and  west,  and 
McKean  and  Cameron  Counties  in  the  northwest.  Among  the  first  ten  leading 
counties  in  income  only  Delaware,  Montgomery,  Bucks,  Allegheny  and  Lehigh 
Counties  enjoy  similar  status  in  the  first  ten  of  the  median  reimbursement 
fraction  category,  Bucks  County  is  the  sole  representative  of  the  first  ten 
in  income  and  in  the  reimbursement  fraction  group,  listed  in  the  first  ten 
of  the  number  of  persons  per  passenger  vehicle  group. 

The  second  highest  group  in  income  literally  is  found  at  the  south, 
west,  and  northwest  border  of  the  state.  The  northeastern  corner  of  the 
state  has  seven  of  the  lowest  income  counties.  Other  low  income  counties 
are  concentrated  in  the  south  and  central  section  of  the  state.  Clarion, 

Forest  and  Potter  Counties  in  the  northwestern  portion  are  the  only  exceptions, 
as  can  be  seen  in  Chart  I, 
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CHART  I 

RANK  BY  COUNTY  ACCORDING  TO  MEDIAN  INCOME  OF  FAMILIES  AND  UNRELATED  INDIVIDUALS,  1950, 
THE  REIMBURSEMENT  FRACTION  OP  MEDIAN  SCHOOL  DISTRICT,  AND  THE 
NUMBER  OP  PERSONS  PER  PASSENGER  VEHICLE 


8 

5 

5 
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TABLE  3.  MEASURES  OF  ABILITT  AS  DETERMINED  BY  MEDIAN  INCCME  OF  FAMIUES 
AND  UNRELATED  INDIVIDUALS,  THE  REIMBURSEMOJT  FRACTION  AND  THE 

NUMBER  OF  PERSONS  PER  PASSENGER  VEHiaE,  BY  COUNTY 


Measiires  of  Ability 


County 

•Median  Income  of  Families ' 
•and  Unrelated  Individuals' 

V 1950 

Reimbursement  Fraction  of 
Median  School  District 
1951-1952  Attendance  Data 

' Number  of  Persons  Per 
' Passenger  Vehicle 

1252 

• Amount  • Rank  • 

Fraction  ' 

Rank 

' Amount 

Rank 

Adams 

$ 2218 

48 

.7188 

15 

3.03 

13 

Allegheny 

3144 

5 

.5813 

5 

4.30 

64 

Armstrong 

2661 

27.5 

.8229 

34 

3.50 

43.5 

Beaver 

3204 

3 

.7917 

28.5 

3.50 

43.5 

Bedford 

1675 

66 

.8729 

62 

3.80 

57 

Berks 

2985 

11 

.6975 

12 

3.24 

30.5 

Blair 

2491 

35 

.8563 

52 

3.70 

52.5 

Bradford 

2112 

54 

.8653 

57 

3.30 

35 

Bucks 

3189 

4 

.5833 

6 

2.91 

6 

Butler 

2661 

27.5 

.7828 

25 

3.20 

25.5 

Cambria 

2691 

25 

.8300 

36 

4.32 

65 

Cameron 

2868 

15 

.8500 

48 

3.03 

13 

Carbon 

2783 

21 

.8335 

38 

3.52 

47 

Centre 

2328  * 

43 

.8821 

64 

3.70 

52.5 

Chester 

2810 

18 

.6344 

7 

3.32 

38.5 

Clarion 

2158 

51 

.8750 

63 

3.00 

9.5 

Clearfield 

2250 

45 

.9196 

66 

3.72 

55.5 

Clinton 

2377 

40 

.8625 

55 

3.30 

35 

Columbia 

2369 

41 

.8273 

35 

2.94 

7 

Crawford 

2516 

31 

.8306 

37 

3.14 

19.5 

Cumberland 

2779 

23 

.7583 

19 

3.03 

13 

Dauphin 

2880 

13 

.7750 

23.5 

3.70 

52.5 

Delaware 

3770 

1 

.4500 

3 

3.60 

48.5 

Elk 

2780 

22 

.8650 

56 

3.50 

43.5 

Erie 

3079 

8 

.8125 

32 

3.30 

35 

Fayette 

2509 

32 

.8700 

59 

4.13 

62 

Forest 

2133 

53 

.7917 

28.5 

3.00 

9.5 

Franklin 

2384 

38 

.7833 

26 

3.13 

17.5 

Fulton 

1375 

67 

.9200 

67 

3.30 

35 

Greene 

2354 

42 

.7150 

14 

3.80 

57 

Huntingdon 

2035 

57 

.8714 

60 

3.26 

32 

Indiana 

2213 

49 

.8477 

47 

3.50 

43.5 

Jefferson 

2247 

46 

.8578 

53 

3.32 

38.5 

Juniata 

1841 

63 

.8542 

49 

2.70 

2 

Lackawanna 

2555 

30 

.7114 

13 

4.80 

66 

Lancaster 

2983 

12 

.6455 

8 

3.16 

22 

Lawrence 

3081 

7 

.7750 

23.5 

3.21 

28 

Lebanon 

2838 

17 

.7286 

16 

3.20 

25.5 

Lehigh 

3060 

9 

.6850 

10 

3.70 

52.5 

Luzerne 

2665 

26 

.7891 

27 

4.15 

63 

Lycoming 

2490 

36 

.8467 

46 

3.18 

23 

McKean 

2851 

16 

.7333 

17 

3.20 

25.5 

Mercer 

3105 

6 

.8400 

U 

3.23 

29 

Mifflin 

2559 

29 

.8417 

42.5 

3.40 

40 

Monroe 

2252 

44 

.6667 

9 

2.70 

2 

Montgomery 

3411 

2 

.5438 

4 

3.01 

11 

Montour 

1914 

62 

.8350 

39 

3.80 

57 

Northampton 

3001 

10 

.6929 

11 

3.04 

15 

Northumberland 

2378 

39 

.8450 

44 

3.64 

50 

Perry 

2244 

47 

.8555 

51 

2.88 

4 

Philadelphia 

2869 

14 

.3634 

2 

5.41 

67 

Pike 

2065 

56 

.2663 

1 

2.70 

2 

Potter 

1971 

60 

.8682 

58 

3.20 

25.5 

Schuylkill 

2460 

37 

.7938 

30 

3.72 

55.5 

. Snyder 

1978 

59 

.8594 

54 

3.U 

19.5 

Somerset 

2171 

50 

.8719 

61 

3.51 

46, 

Sullivan 

1962 

61 

.8550 

50 

3.30 

35 

Susquehanna 

2155 

52 

.8458 

45 

3.60 

48.5 

Tioga 

2096 

55 

.8835 

65 

3.08 

16 

Union 

1733 

65 

.8U7 

42.5 

3.15 

21 

Venango 

2497 

34 

.8175 

33 

3.U 

41 

Warren 

2500 

33 

.8375 

40 

3.24 

30.5 

Washington 

2797 

20 

.7625 

20.5 

3.90 

60.5 

Wayne 

2033 

58 

.7528 

18 

3.13 

17.5 

Westmoreland 

2802 

19 

.7625 

20.5 

3.90 

60.5 

Wyoming 

1839 

64 

.8042 

31 

2.90 

5 

York 

2751 

24 

.7691 

22 

2.94 

8 

STATE  TOTAL 

2834 

3.84 

* Estimate  of  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction  based  on  family  income. 
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CHART  II 

CURRiNT  EXPENDITURES  PER  PUPIL  IN  AVERAGE  DAILY  MlMBERSHIP  IN  THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS 
OF  PENNSYLVANIA,  1951-1952 
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How  Much  is  Being  Expended  in  Pennsylvania  to  Operate  the  Public  Schools  ? 

The  answer  for  1951-1952  (latest  figures  available)  on  the  basis  of 
current  expenditure  per  pupil  in  average  daily  membership  is: 

Lowest  17  counties,  $174  to  $206 
Second  17  counties,  $207  to  $223 
Third  17  counties,  $224  to  $240 
Highest  16  counties,  $241  to  $321 

State  Average,  $234 


Group  Costs 


County  Groups  ' 
(16  and  17  each)' 

Pupils  in  ADM 

1 

, Per  Cent  in  ADM 

Lowest 

231,353 

15.06 

Second 

277,439 

18.06 

Third 

308,462 

20.06 

Highest 

718,956 

46.80 

Total 

1,536,232 

100.00 

Regional  Observations  (Chart  II ) 

Counties  in  the  lowest  quartile  group  of  expenditures  per  pupil  are 
almost  wholly  located  in  the  central  and  south  central  areas  of  the  State. 
Co\mties  in  the  second  lowest  group  of  seventeen  each  are  found  mostly  in  the 
western  portion  of  the  State,  with  representation  in  the  north  central,  east, 
and  southeast  sections.  Counties  in  the  third  group  are  found  scattered  along 
State  boundary  lines,  with  contacts  on  all  four  sides.  The  highest  ranking 
group  of  counties  on  the  per  pupil  cost  basis  seems  to  follow  no  set  pattern 
as  the  other  groups  do.  Wealthy  urban  counties,  great  industrial  centers, 
sparsely  populated  areas,  small  counties,  territorially  speaking,  and  the 
coal  regions,  all  appear  in  the  highest  ranking  quartile. 
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TABLE  4,  THE  SCHOOL  FINANCIAL  STATUS  REFLECTED  IN  CURRENT  EXPENDITURE  PER  CAPITA 
POPUUTION,  VALUE  OF  SCHOOL  PROPERTY  PER  PUPIL,  EXPENDITURE  PER  PUPIL  IN  AVERAGE 
DAILY  MEMBERSHIP,  AND  MEDIAN  SALARY  OF  CLASSROOM  TEACHERS  BY  COUNTY 


1 

Measures 

of  Effort 

' 

County 

’Current  Expenditure'  Value  of  School 
' for  Education  Per  'Property  Per  Pupil 

'Current  Expenditure  ' Median  SalsCry 
'Per  Pupil  in  Average 'Classroom  Teachers 

' Capita  Population 
’ 1951-1952 

' Shrolled 

■ 1951-1952 

' Daily  Membership 
' 1951-1952 

1952-1953 

' Amount ! Rank 

' Amount  ' Rank 

' Amount  ' Rank 

Amount  ' Rank 

Adams 

$31.97 

58 

$ 271 

Allegheny 

32.57 

55 

874 

Armstrong 

37.71 

36 

302 

Beaver 

40.38 

21 

623 

Bedford 

41.80 

16 

317 

Berks 

35.43 

47 

879 

Blair 

36,60 

40 

900 

Bradford 

46. 56 

8 

351 

Bucks 

35.70 

46 

435 

Butler 

38.03 

34 

536 

Cambria 

38.27 

31 

508 

Cameron 

48.98 

4 

505 

Carbon 

34.50 

51 

846 

Centre 

35.94 

44 

185 

Chester 

38.08 

33 

615 

Clarion 

48.72 

5 

277 

Clearfield 

39.59 

23 

470 

Clinton 

35.23 

49 

351 

Columbia 

39.04 

26 

551 

Crawford 

41.98 

15 

479 

Cumberland 

34.29 

53 

466 

Dauphin 

30.79 

60 

645 

Delaware 

32,45 

56 

814 

Elk 

28.88 

65 

639 

Erie 

35.40 

48 

706 

Fayette 

39.40 

24 

486 

Forest 

48.32 

6 

535 

Franklin 

29.86 

64 

313 

Fulton 

42.85 

12 

112 

Greene 

47.21 

7 

492 

Huntingdon 

41.08 

17 

368 

Indiana 

40.71 

19 

386 

Jefferson 

38.84 

29 

515 

Juniata 

39.23 

25 

132 

Lackawanna 

31.51 

59 

756 

Lancaster 

30.77 

61 

543 

Lawrence 

36.58 

41 

439 

Lebanon 

31,97 

57 

539 

Lehigh 

30.63 

62 

734 

Luzerne 

36.05 

43 

691 

Lycoming 

38.91 

27 

636 

McKean 

49.64 

2.5 

562 

Mercer 

39.61 

22 

436 

Mifflin 

38.87 

28 

624 

Monroe 

38.76 

30 

771 

Montgomery 

37.33 

38 

1,013 

Montour 

30.54 

63 

318 

Northampton 

37.02 

39 

836 

Northumberland 

35.01 

50 

755 

Perry 

42.20 

13 

239 

Philadelphia 

24.78 

67 

770 

Pike 

37.82 

35 

377 

Potter 

49.64 

2.5 

278 

Schuylkill 

33.13 

54 

579 

Snyder 

36.51 

42 

254 

Somerset 

42.15 

14 

329 

Sullivan 

51.08 

1 

565 

Susquehanna 

45.44 

10 

283 

Tioga 

44.56 

11 

301 

Union 

28.07 

66 

430 

Venango 

37.44 

37 

516 

Warren 

40.40 

20 

413 

Washingt on 

38.13 

32 

583 

Wayne 

40.81 

18 

481 

We stmor eland 

35,92 

45 

621 

Wyoming 

45.62 

9 

415 

York 

34.35 

52 

555 

STATE  TOTAL 

33.48 

659 

62 

$209.61 

48 

$3225 

41 

4 

261.37 

7 

3912 

2 

57 

a4.03 

42 

3214 

44 

18 

237.51 

18 

3335 

25 

55 

189.18 

63 

3142 

57 

3 

239.79 

17 

34^+6 

12 

2 

228.67 

29 

3402 

15 

51.5 

229.40 

27 

3133 

58 

44 

243.51 

14 

3389 

18 

30 

224. 58 

32 

3236 

39 

34 

218.24 

38 

3420 

13 

35 

269,57 

4 

3238 

38 

5 

230.57 

25 

3400 

16 

65 

206.76 

50 

3145 

55.5 

21 

241.00 

15 

3294 

32 

61 

212.37 

46 

3161 

49 

40 

188.25 

64 

3150 

51 

51.5 

200.97 

55 

3273 

34 

27 

212.61 

45 

3312 

31 

39 

223.35 

33 

3150 

51 

41 

199.51 

57 

3234 

40 

15 

227.90 

31 

3460 

11 

7 

266.11 

5 

3656 

6 

16 

221.31 

35 

3196 

45 

13 

243.62 

12 

3492 

9 

37 

202.08 

53 

3374 

20 

31 

215.44 

40 

3150 

51 

56 

179.95 

66 

3185 

47.5 

67 

173.77 

67 

3103 

64 

36 

229.36 

28 

3355 

23 

50 

200.19 

56 

3089 

65 

48 

210.93 

47 

3149 

53.5 

33 

201.07 

54 

3129 

60 

66 

194.99 

60 

3112 

62.5 

10 

235.40 

20 

3521 

8 

28 

192.93 

61 

3282 

33 

42 

214.67 

41 

3381 

19 

29 

202.39 

52 

3313 

30 

12 

229.81 

26 

3706 

3 

14 

247.37 

10 

3577 

7 

17 

248.25 

8 

3357 

21 

25 

264.14 

6 

3395 

17 

43 

220.33 

36 

3333 

26 

19 

195.36 

58 

3265 

35 

8 

244.07 

11 

3332 

27 

1 

270.41 

3 

3681 

5 

54 

213.63 

43 

3185 

47.5 

6 

233.14 

23 

3688 

4 

11 

231.76 

24 

3356 

22 

64 

195.20 

59 

3079 

66 

9 

243.58 

13 

4852 

1 

49 

320.59 

1 

3339 

24 

60 

237.46 

19 

3130 

59 

23 

240.30 

16 

3411 

14 

63 

191.97 

62 

3119 

61 

53 

207.35 

49 

3193 

46 

24 

276.85 

2 

3112 

62.5 

59 

234.59 

22 

3250 

37 

58 

219.72 

37 

3149 

53.5 

45 

182.73 

65 

3074 

67 

32 

222.63 

34 

3329 

28 

47 

228.27 

30 

3219 

43 

22 

213.21 

44 

3324 

29 

38 

247.78 

9 

3263 

36 

20 

217.65 

39 

3488 

10 

46 

235.07 

21 

3145 

55.5 

26 

204.98 

51 

3223 

42 

233.37  3496 
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Per  Capita  Eacpenditure 


The  total  expenditure  in  support  of  the  public  schools  per  capita 
of  population  varied  from  $28.0?  in  Union  County  to  $51.08  in  Sullivan 
County.  (See  Table  4) 

A group  of  counties  located  along  the  New  York  border,  nearly  all 
of  which  are  somewhat  sparsely  populated,  report  not  only  a relatively  high 
per  capita  expenditure,  but  more  or  less  uniform  as  well,  JThe  counties  are: 

Sullivan  $51 .08 

McKean  $49.64 

Potter  .....  $49.64 

Cameron  $48.98 

Clarion  $48.72 

Forest  $48.32 

Bradford  $46.56 

Wyoming  $45.62 

Tioga  $44.56 

In  contrast,  Philadelphia  County  operates  its  highly  organized  and 
enriched  program  for  $24.78  per  person. 


Pennsylvania  School  Property  Values 

The  value  of  property  used  for  public  school  purposes  in  the  Common- 
wealth during  the  school  year  1951-1952  was  $1,011,644,314  representing  an 
investment  of  $659.00  in  buildings  and  equipment  for  each  of  the  1,536,232 
pupils  in  average  daily  membership  in  grades  1-12. 

The  extensive  expansion  in  school  construction  throughout  the  Common- 
wealth is  not  reflected  in  the  preceding  figiires.  If  accurate  estimates  could 
be  ascertained,  it  is  assumed  that  the  statistical  breakdown  of  school  property 
values  would  be  considerably  enhanced, 

Montgomery  County  ranked  first  in  value  per  pupil;  Blair,  second; 
Berks,  third;  and  Allegheny,  fourth. 


Marked  Variations  in  School  Costs 

The  cost  of  operating  the  public  schools  in  Pennsylvania,  using  the 
county  as  the  unit  and  computing  on  the  basis  of  current  expenditure  per  pupil 
in  average  daily  membership,  varies  from  $173.77  in  Fulton  County  to  $320.59 
in  Pike  County  for  1951-1952. 

The  median  county,  Venango,  shows  a cost  of  $222.63. 

There  seems  to  be  little  relationship  between  the  wealth  of  a county 
and  what  it  has  been  willing  to  spend  per  child  for  education. 
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Marked  Advance  in  the  College  Certification  of  Teachers 

Data  available  to  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction  indicate 
a continuous  rise  in  the  professional  education  of  teachers  in  the  Common- 
wealth, Today  more  teachers  have  completed  four  or  more  years  of  prepa- 
ration than  at  any  other  period  in  Pennsylvanians  educational  history. 

In  I92O-I92I,  v#hen  concentrated  effort  was  directed  toward  the 
improvement  of  professional  preparation  of  teachers,  only  seven  per  cent  of 
the  total  number  then  employed  had  completed  four  years  of  post-secondary 
school  preparation.  Currently  59*2  per  cent,  or  a total  of  approximately 
40,000  college  graduates,  are  employed  in  the  public  schools  of  the  Common- 
wealth. This  measure  indicates  that  roughly  two  out  of  evezy  three  teachers 
in  Pennsylvania  is  a college  graduate,  (Refer  to  Table  5 and  Chart  III,  p.  18) 

Despite  this  apparent  high  rank  and  the  progress  noted  during  the 
past  thirty  years,  twenty-seven  other  states  lead  Pennsylvania  in  the  per  cent 
of  teachers  possessing  a college  degree.  (Refer  to  Table  1,  pp.  4 and  5) 

A recent  study*  just  released  by  the  United  States  Office  of  Edu- 
cation, pertaining  to  state  standards  for  teaching  exceptional  children, 
establishes  Pennsylvania  as  a leader  in  the  field.  The  Commonwealth  has 
long  recognized  the  importance  of  proper  certification  for  the  teaching  of 
exceptional  children.  Prevailingly,  Pennsylvsaiia  has  certifying  standards  for 
teaching  the  blind,  crippled,  deaf  and  hard  of  hearing,  mentally  retarded, 
partially  seeing,  socially  laalad justed,  special  health  problems  and  the  speech 
handicapped.  In  addition,  the  Commonwealth  is  the  only  state  with  special 
certification  for  teachers  of  the  gifted. 


Distribution  of  Teachers  Among  the  Sexes 

Equal  distribution  of  teachers  according  to  sex  has  long  been  a 
desirable  objective.  However,  it  is  a factor  over  \diich  considerable  control 
is  not  likely  to  be  exercised.  An  enthusiastic  recruitment  of  prospective 
male  teachers  may  tend  to  balance  somewhat  the  eventual  distribution,  particu- 
larly in  the  elementary  field,  Pennsylvania's  status  in  teacher  distribution 
is  better  than  the  national  average  in  the  secondary  field,  50,0  to  45*9  per 
cent.^  (Refer  to  Table  5 and  Chart  IV,  p.  19,  for  State  distribution  by 
county) 

In  the  elementary  branch  Pennsylvania  is  considerably  below,  9.6  as 
compared  to  14.2  per  cent  nationally.  Industrial  opportunity  in  Pennsylvania 
may  account,  to  some  extent,  for  the  failure  of  many  males  to  seek  elementary 
teaching  as  a career. 

The  status  of  teacher  education,  certification  and  distribution  by 
sex  as  found  at  the  county  level  in  Pennsylvania,  follows  the  same  pattern 
as  is  reflected  in  national  figures  applied  to  the  state,  (Refer  to  Charts 
III  and  IV,  pp.  18  and  19) 

* Mackie,  Romaine  P.,  Dunn,  Lloyd  M.  "State  Stsuidards  for  Teaching  Exceptional 
Children,"  THE  JOURNAL  OF  TEACHER  SDUCATIOiJ,  Volume  IV,  Number  4.  (Nov«iber  9, 

1953) 
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TABLE  5.  the  STATUS  OF  PENNSYLVANIA  TEACHERS  IN  TERMS  OF  EDUCATIONAL 
ATTAINMENTS,  TOGETHER  VvlTH  MALE  AND  FEMALE  TEACHER  DISTRIBUTION, 
BY  COUNTY 


1 

Teacher 

Measures 

! 

County  * 

1 

Per  Cent  of  Teachers 
Holding  College 
Certificates  1952-1953 

1 

T Per  Cent  of  Staff 

1 Who  Are  Males 

Per  Cent  of  Staff  Attaining 
the  Master's  or  Doctor's 
Degree  1952-1953 

1 

Amount 

' Rank 

' Amount 

' Rank 

Amount 

' Rank 

Adams 

62,2 

24.5 

43.9 

4 

17.1 

33.5 

Allegheny 

71.0 

3 

27.5 

57 

36.9 

1 

Armstrong 

58.1 

38.5 

27.9 

54.5 

16.1 

42 

Beaver 

66.7 

12 

28.9 

46.5 

22.8 

15.5 

Bedford 

47.9 

62 

39.8 

9 

11.4 

63 

Berks 

69.3 

6 

33.4 

25 

14.5 

53 

Blair 

66.0 

15.5 

26.8 

59.5 

24.8 

20 

Bradford 

46.0 

65 

29.8 

a 

12,5 

60 

Bucks 

62.2 

24.5 

26.6 

61 

18.8 

25 

Butler 

66,9 

11 

29.7 

.42,5 

24.9 

9 

Cambria 

55.5 

48 

29.1 

44.5 

17.0 

35 

Cameron 

54.2 

53 

37.9 

12 

20,3 

21 

Carbon 

58.5 

35.5 

33.3 

26 

23.0 

13.5 

Centre 

56.8 

41 

34.9 

16 

26.5 

4.5 

Chester 

65.4 

17 

27.6 

56 

17.5 

31 

Clarion 

59.2 

32 

34.3 

20 

14.2 

54 

Clearfield 

47.8 

63 

32.6 

30 

17.1 

33.5 

Clinton 

59.3 

31 

33.8 

22 

14.6 

51.5 

Columbia 

67.4 

10 

33.6 

24 

23.0 

13.5 

Crawford 

59.0 

33 

31.6 

35 

13.7 

57 

Cumberland 

63.5 

21 

33.2 

27 

18.5 

27 

Dauphin 

66.6 

13 

37.5 

13 

20,0 

23 

Delaware 

71.8 

2 

27.9 

54.5 

25.3 

6 

Elk 

54.7 

52 

25,5 

66 

7.3 

67 

Erie 

67.6 

9 

26.5 

62 

23,6 

12 

Fayette 

51.8 

58.5 

26.8 

59.5 

15.7 

45.5 

Forest 

55.6 

47 

46.9 

2 

12.8 

59 

Franklin 

49.9 

61 

30.8 

40 

10.7 

64 

Fulton 

38.7 

67 

35.1 

15 

10.5 

65 

Greene 

46.4 

64 

34.4 

18.5 

12.9 

58 

Huntingdon 

52.4 

56 

38.4 

10.5 

11.7 

62 

Indiana 

58.8 

34 

28.6 

50 

15.8 

43.5 

Jefferson 

60.9 

27 

33.9 

21 

14.6 

51.5 

Juniata 

42.6 

66 

31.9 

32.5 

16.2 

40 

Lackawanna 

58.5 

35.5 

24.8 

67 

16.4 

37 

Lancaster 

66.2 

14 

29.1 

44.5 

17.6 

30 

Lawrence 

68.6 

7 

25.7 

65 

25.1 

7.5 

Lebcinon 

66.0 

15.5 

31.1 

39 

14.1 

55 

Lehigh 

70.7 

4 

36.2 

14 

26.5 

4.5 

Luzerne 

62.0 

26 

32.1 

31 

22.6 

17 

Lycoming 

64.0 

19 

34.5 

17 

24.7 

10 

McKean 

60.1 

28 

28.4 

52 

16.3 

38 

Mercer 

62.4 

23 

25.8 

63.5 

17.9 

28 

Mifflin 

56.7 

43 

33.7 

23 

19.4 

24 

Monroe 

68.7 

8 

41.6 

8 

21.4 

18 

Montgomery 

69.9 

5 

31.4 

37 

26.7 

3 

Montour 

74.1 

1 

31.8 

34 

25.1 

7.5 

Northampton 

56.7 

43 

33.0 

28.5 

22,8 

15.5 

Northumberland 

56.7 

43 

42.1 

5.5 

18.6 

26 

Perry 

53.2 

54 

46.7 

3 

15.7 

45.5 

Philadelphia 

55.2 

49.5 

28.0 

53 

28,8 

2 

Pike 

60.0 

29 

28.8 

48 

15.3 

48 

Potter 

58.1 

38.5 

29.7 

42.5 

16.2 

40 

Schuylkill 

52.6 

55 

31.5 

36 

16.2 

40 

Snyder 

51.8 

58.5 

48.8 

1 

8.1 

66 

Somerset 

59.8 

30 

38.4 

10.5 

13.9 

56 

Sullivan 

58.4 

37 

42.1 

5.5 

20.6 

19  ' 

Susquehanna 

52.0 

57 

33.0 

28.5 

11.8 

61 

Tioga 

65.0 

18 

31.2 

38 

20,2 

22 

Union 

57.0 

40 

41.7 

7 

16.8 

36 

Venango 

63.6 

20 

28.6 

50 

17,4 

32 

Warren 

51.0 

60 

27.3 

58 

14.8 

49 

Washington 

55.9 

46 

25,8 

63.5 

17.7 

29 

Wayne 

54.8 

51 

31.9 

32.5 

15.8 

43.5 

Westmoreland 

62.5 

22 

28.6 

50 

23.8 

11 

Wyoming 

55.2 

49.5 

28.9 

46.5 

14.7 

50 

York 

56.6 

45 

34.4 

18.5 

15.4 

47 

STATE  TOTAL 

59.2 

30.1 

18.2 
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CHART  III 

PER  CENT  OF  TEACHERS  IN  6?  PENNSYLVANIA  COUNTIES,  WHO  HOLD  COLLEGE 
CERTIFICATES  ACCORDING  TO  RANK  BY  COUNTY,  1952-1953 
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STATE  AVERAGE 


CHAOT  IV 

PSH  CENT  OF  STAFF  WHO  ARE  MALES,  ALSO  THE  PERCEJJT  OF  STAFF  ATTAINING 
THE  MASTER'S  OR  DOCTOR'S  DEGREE,  ARRANGED  BY  COUNTY,  1952-1953 
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Holding  Power  in  Public  High  Schools 


"The  United  States  Office  of  Education*  reports  considerable  progress 
in  the  second  and  third  decades  of  this  century  toward  the  goal  of  keeping  all 
youth  in  school  until  they  are  18  years  of  age, 

"By  examining  the  increases  since  1890  in  the  percentage  ratios  of 
the  high  school  enrollments  to  population  14  to  17 > inclusive,  a rough  index 
can  be  had  of  the  extent  to  which  high  school  youth  of  the  United  States  as  a 
whole  have  been  retained  in  school. 

"This  ratio  was  7 out  of  100  in  1890;  11  in  1900;  15  in  1910;  32  in 
1920;  51  in  1930;  73  in  1940;  and  for  1950  it  has  reached  79,  its  highest  level 
thus  far," 


Eight  in  every  ten  boys  and  girls  in  Pennsylvania,  14  to  17  years 
of  age,  are  in  secondary  schools.  The  ratio  of  high  school  enrollment  to  popu- 
lation, ^es  14-17,  in  the  United  States,  according  to  the  United  States  Census 
of  1950, ° was  79*4.  The  corresponding  ratio  for  Pennsylvania  was  82*1.  Penn- 
sylvania's rank  in  the  48  states  was  17.  It  is  estimated  that  about  14  per  cent 
of  those  enrolled  in  high  schools  are  not  in  the  14-17  age  group.  Age  groups 
are  most  commonly  used  when  studying  school  attendance  data. 


Age 

Group 

' Per  Cent  of  Population 

Enrolled  in  Schools 

' Pennsylvania  ' 

United  States 

Kindergarten 

11.5 

16.4 

5 and  6 

43.1 

39.3 

7 to  13 

95.5 

95.7 

14  and  15 

94.5 

92.9 

16  and  17 

79.1 

74.4 

18  and  19 

30.1 

32*2 

20  to  24 

12*3 

12.9 

25  to  29 

6*4 

6.5 

Total,  5 to  29 

49.0 

49.4 

Pennsylvania's  standing  in  the  per  cent  of  persons  enrolled  in  school 
differs  little  from  the  national  average*  Holding  power  in  the  various  grades 
of  the  Pennsylvania  high  schools  exceeds  that  of  the  country  average. 


* Social  Legislation  Information  Service,  Inc.,  1346  Connecticut 
Avenue,  N.  W. , Washington,  D,  C.;  Information  Service,  No.  13, 
March  30,  1953 
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And  the  Old  Woman  Who  Lived  m a Shoe  Thought  She  Wa»  Crowded! 
(Reprinted  courtesy  Des  Mo i ncs  ( I owa)  T r i bune ) 


Amount  needed  to  house  present  enrollment:  $200,000,000 
(Repair  and  replacement  of  old  buildings 
not  included) 

The  number  of  Pennsylvania  pupils  on  Half-Day  Sessions; 

Elementary  - 26,16? 

Secondary  - 5 , 56? 

The  number  of  teachers  needed  in  Pennsylvania  in  the 
next  six  years;  18,000 

The  Department  of  Public  Instruction  estimates  that 
through  the  fall  of  1959,  more  than  200, (X)0  youngsters 
will  be  entering  the  first  grade  every  year. 
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The  availability  of  professionally  trained  personnel  from  our  colleges 
and  universities  has  been  diadnishing  for  a number  of  years.  This  is  due  largely 
to  the  fact  that  persons  graduating  durina:  this  period  are  persons  who  were  born 
in  the  thirties  when  births  in  Pennsylvania  were  about  25  per  cent  lower  than 
they  had  been  for  the  previous  eighteen  years. 

The  teaching  profession  is  one  in  which  the  shortage  is  particularly 
felt  because  of  the  sudden  reversal  in  birth  rates.  The  recruited  teachers  are 
obtained  from  an  ag®  stratum  with  limited  immbers,  but  at  the  same  time  the 
pupils  in  the  schools  com©  from  the  ag©  stratum  involving  continued  high  births. 

This  study,  certain  phases  of  which  were  initiated  at  the  request  of 
the  Boards  of  Trustees  of  the  State  Teachers  Colleges,  considers  the  present 
supply  in  major  fields  of  education  which  is  available  from  colleges  and  univer- 
sities, and  an  analysis  of  the  demands,  by  county,  and  by  major  fields.  The  supply 
of  graduates  from  the  Pennsylvania  colleges  and  universities  is  highly  inadequate 
to  meet  the  teaching  demands  in  practically  every  one  of  the  major  fields  of 
education.  Therefore,  teachers  must  be  recruited  from  other  sources,  both  in 
Pennsylvania  and  in  other  states. 

Appreciation  is  expressed  to  the  colleges  and  universities  for  supply- 
ing data  concerning  graduates  in  the  field  of  teacher  education  during  1955  and 
1956,  Gratitude  is  also  expressed  to  county  and  district  superintendents  of 
schools  for  supplying  information  pertaining  both  to  sources  from  which  additional 
recruits  were  obtained  and  to  the  number  of  persons  added  in  the  major  fields  of 
teaching. 


Ill 


The  advice  and  assistance  of  Dr.  Carl  E,  Seifert,  Deputy  Superintendent 
and  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  Higher  Education,  were  most  valuable  in  planning  and 
executing  the  study. 

Attention  is  directed  to  certain  limitations  and  connotations  in  the 
interpretation  of  the  data  as  follows! 

1,  The  figures  relative  to  the  demand  for  teachers  are  conservative, 
since  the  need  for  new  teachers  in  school  districts  under  the  supervision  of  the 
County  Superintendent  of  Allegheny  Coimty  could  not  be  made  available  in  time  for 
the  study, 

2,  The  analysis  of  supply  and  demand  covers  two  school  years  only  and 
forecasts  must  accordingly  be  limited, 

3.  It  is  impossible  to  determine  whether  Pennsylvania  has  exhausted  its 
reservoir  of  teachers  who  had  left  the  profession  and  later  returned.  These  par- 
ticular data  are  available  for  a one-year  period,  but  it  cannot  be  said  that  the 
same  situation  would  be  repeated  in  future  years.  Further  study  of  this  problem 
will  therefor©  be  necessary, 

4.  The  term  "new  teacher"  in  this  study  connotes  (a)  graduates  quali- 
fied to  teach  who  graduated  during  1955  or  1956  and  began  teaching  immediately, 

(b)  qualified  persons  who  had  left  the  profession  for  more  than  one  year  other 
than  those  returning  to  college  for  further  study,  (c)  partially  qualified 
teachers  who  had  left  the  profession  for  at  least  one  year,  and  (d)  teachers  who 
were  both  inexperienced  and  not  fully  qualified, 

• 5,  Teachers  who  "left  the  profession  permanently"  were  considered  as 
those  teachers  vrtio  at  the  time  they  severed  their  professional  relations  had 
either  no  intent  of  returning  to  the  profession  or  a remote  thought  of  retumirig 
at  some  time  other  than  the  immediate  future, 

6,  The  terms  "teachers  employed"  or  "teachers  needed"  are  used  in  the 
broad  sense  and  include  all  types  of  certificated  professional  personnel. 
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SOME  MEASURES  APPLIED  TO  REVIEW  THE  STATUS  OF  THE  TEACHING  PROFESSION  IN  PJaWNSYLVANIA 


The  Extent  of  the  EducationaJL  Preparation  of  Professional  Qnployes 
There  has  been  a continuous  rise  in  the  professional  education  of 
teachers  in  Pennsylvania,  Today  more  teachers  possess  college  certification  than 
at  any  other  time  in  the  Coimaonwealth ' s educational  history. 

In  1921,  when  efforts  to  improve  professional  preparation  of  teachers 
were  initiated,  only  seven  per  cent  of  a total  of  45>465  teachers  had  four-year 
college  certification, (3)*  Currently,  from  a total  staff  of  68,995,2,  70,0  per 
cent  have  a college  degree.  Now  seven  out  of  every  ten  professional  employes 
in  Pennsylvania  hold  a college  degree.  Twenty-four  and  one-tenth  per  cent  hold 
a Master's  degree. 

First  class  districts  have  the  highest  per  cent  of  professional  staff 
in  the  Master's  degree  category  with  34, 5 0 Second  class  districts  follow  v/ith 
30,3.  Fourth  class  districts  have  the  smallest  number  of  professional  personnel 
with  the  Master's  degree,  14*6  per  cent. 

Superintendents,  both  county  and  district  and  their  assistants,  have  the 
highest  per  cent  of  Master's  degrees  among  the  varied  positions  of  educational 
personnel.  They  each  record  96,9  per  cent. 

Of  the  twenty-seven  positions.  School  Nurses  record  the  lowest  number 
with  Master's  degrees  with  1,9  per  cent.  Among  the  150,6  Dental  Hygienists  none 
possess  a Master's  degree  and  only  18,0  per  cent  have  the  Baccalaureate  degree. 

The  difference  between  the  professional  preparation  of  elementary  and 
secondary  teachers  deserves  mention  here.  Forty-nine  and  three-tenth  per  cent 
of  teachers  in  the  elementary  division  hold  a Baccalaureate  degree  and  only 
8,0  per  cent  hold  a Master's  degree,  while  93.6  per  cent  of  secondary  teachers 
have  the  Bachelor's  degree  and  36,0  per  cent  have  merited  their  first  graduate 
degree, 

* Numbers  in  parentheses  refer  to  Bibliograpiiy  on  Page  36 
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UHAHT  X. 

THE  HIGHEST  LEVEL  OF  ACADEMIC  AND  PROFESSIONAL  EDUCATION 
OF  TEACHERS  AND  SUPERVISORY  OFFICIALS  IN  THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS 
OF  PENNSYLVANIA  AT  TWO-YEAR  INTERVALS 
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Department  of  Public  instruction 
Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania 


TABLE  1. 

EDUCATION  OF  INSTRUCTIONAL  AND  ADMINISTRATIVE  PERSONNEL  IN  THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS  ACCORDING  TO  POSITION  HELD  AND 


CLASS  OF  SCHOOL  DISTRICT, 

1954-1955, 

TOGETHER  WITH  THE  PER  CEI'IT  HOLDING  THE 

VARIOfJS  TYPES  OF 

DEGRESS 

Instructional  Personnel 

f 

1 

* Total 

t 

8 

t 

Doctor’s  , Master’s 
Degree  , Degree 
(Not  , (Not 

Honorary) (Honorary) 

1 

’ Bacca- 
'laureate 

' Degree 

1 

, College  or 
Equiva- 
1 lent 

, 

, Second- 
, ary 
, School 
(Graduate 

1'  All 
Others 

Per  Cent 
College 
Gradu- 
ates 

’ Per  Cent 
' Having  a 
’Master’s  or 
' Doctor’s 
' Deeree 

TAL 
r Cent 

68,995.2 

473.5 

0.7 

16,210.1 

23.5 

31,595.7 

45.8 

19,322.9 

28.0 

637.0 

0.9 

756.0 

1.1 

70.0 

100.0 

24.1 

RST  CUSS 

11,503.0 

162.0 

3 > SO/4. » 0 

4,441.0 

3,024.0 

24.0 

48.0 

73.0 

34.5 

COND  CUSS 

9,253.1 

65.0 

2,743.0 

4,417.5 

1 y 86/|.  • 6 

47.0 

r6.o 

78.0 

30.3 

CTRD  CUSS 

1 Under  District  Superintendent) 

15,886.5 

121.0 

4,398.0 

7,447.4 

3,693.1 

141.5 

85.5 

75.3 

28. u 

:iIRD  CUSS 

Under  County  Superintendent) 

10,502.9 

33.6 

2,157.3 

5,182.9 

2,997.7 

61.0 

70.4 

70.2 

20..  9 

mm  CUSS 

21,849.7 

91.9 

3,r07.8 

10,106.9 

7,743,5 

363.5 

436.1 

60.9 

li..6 

perintendents  (County  and  District) 

255.5 

79.5 

168.0 

7.0 

1.0 

99.6 

96.9 

isistant  and  Associate  Superintendents 

129.0 

21.0 

lOA.O 

4.0 

- 

- 

- 

100. c 

96.9 

County  and  District) 

iministratiTe  Assistants 

81.3 

7.0 

66.3 

6.0 

2.0 

-- 

- 

97.5 

90.2 

ipervlsing  Principals 

633.8 

46.5 

523.3 

56.0 

7.0 

- 

1.0 

98.7 

89.9 

ipervisors: 

Elementary 

393,4 

13,6 

211.0 

138.1 

29.5 

1.0 

.2 

92.1 

57.1 

Secondary 

343.8 

32.0 

253.0 

51.3 

6,5 

- 

1.0 

97.8 

82.9 

1 Combined  Elementary  and  Secondary 

261.1 

7.0 

135.0 

104.9 

13,0 

- 

1.2 

94.5 

5c. 4 

isearch  Workers 

7.0 

2.0 

3,0 

2.0 

- 

- 

- 

100.0 

71.4 

lychologists 

136.6 

18.9 

112.7 

5.0 

- 

- 

100.0 

96.3 

iblic  School  Librarians* 

Elementary 

75.2 

- 

26.0 

39.2 

9.0 

- 

1.0 

86.7 

34.6 

Secondary 

507.0 

2.0 

199.4 

281.6 

19.0 

1.0 

4.0 

95.2 

39.7 

Combined  Elementary  and  Secondary 

31.5 

11.5 

18.0 

2,0 

- 

- 

93.6 

36.5 

)eelal  Teachers 

1,189.4 

3.0 

297.1 

431.8 

435.5 

8.0 

14.0 

61.5 

25.2 

xne  and  School  Visitors 

135.5 

1.0 

54,0 

66.5 

u.o 

- 

89.6 

4O.6 

lidance  Personnel: 

Elementary 

2.0 

- 

2.0 

- 

• 

- 

- 

100.0 

100. c 

Secondary 

521.6 

15.0 

416.6 

85.0 

4.0 

1.0 

- 

99.0 

82.8 

Combined  Elmaentary  and  Secondary 

28,0 

2.0 

23.0 

3.0 

- 

- 

100. 0 

89.3 

:hool  Nurses 

1,239.7 

- 

24.0 

223.7 

808.4 

75.2 

108.4 

19.9 

1.9 

mtal  ifygienists 

150.6 

- 

- 

18.0 

111.6 

5.0 

16.0 

11.9 

0.0 

Lementary: 

Teachers 

32,321.8 

13.0 

2,593.3 

13,343.4 

15,498.8 

460.2 

413.1 

49.3 

8.0 

Kindergarten  Teachers 

1,488.5 

1.0 

93.0 

749.5 

626.5 

7.5 

11.0 

56.6 

6.3 

Principals 

1,177.0 

35.0 

636.0 

266.0 

214.0 

13.0 

13.0 

79.6 

57.0 

sooadary: 

Total  Teachers 

26,200.4 

114.0 

9,337.0 

15,096.7 

1,423,5 

59.1 

170.1 

93.6 

36.0 

Total  Principals 

944.5 

55.0 

760.5 

111.0 

13.0 

- 

98.0 

86.3 

smbined  Elementary  and  Secondary: 

Teachers 

674.0 

2.0 

131.4 

4&5.0 

67.6 

6.0 

2.0 

88.7 

19.8 

Principals 

32.0 

2.0 

23.0 

5.0 

2.0 

- 

- 

93.7 

78.1 

^tension  (Day  School) 

35.0 

1.0 

6.0 

18.0 

10.0 

- 

- 

71.4 

20.0 
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How  Much  do  the  Varioug  Professional  Employes  Earn? 

In  1953-‘1954s»  the  last  salary  survey  imdertaken  by  th©  Department, 
reveals  that  th©  State  Median  salary  for  teachers  was  l3,727»  In  1943“1944j  just 
ten  years  before,  th©  State  Median  was  $1,819® (3)  The  present  median  represents 
an  increase  of  ^^^^r  cent  over  that  of  a decade  ago. 

Table  2 discloses  that  administrative  personnel  receive  the  larger 
salaries.  In  first  class  districts  all  personnel  enjoy  a salary  differential 
greater  than  their  coHeagues  in  the  other  class  districts  of  the  Commonwealth, 

While  ®.  single  salary  schedule  for  elementaiy  and  secondary  has  been 
in  effect  for  some  yeax-s  there  is  still  a monetary  difference  between  salaries 
paid  to  ©lementaiy  and  sesondaxy  teachers®  Secondary  teachers  still  enjoy  a 
remnerativ®  advantage. 

If  salary  increases  for  the  next  decade  1954'™1963  are  commensurate  with 
the  increases  obtained  for  the  last  decade  then  we  can  e^cpect  the  State  Median  in 
1963  to  b©  $5f546®  As  will  b©  noted  above,  median  salaries  shall  be  increasing 
at  th®  rate  of  about  $180.00  per  year  for  the  next  ten  years. 

Table  2a,  P-ag©  5>  reveals  Departmental  estimates  for  salaries  for  years 
ending  1955  smd  1956, 

The  ©®tlma.t©d  mean  ©alary  for  th©  instructional  staff  in  1954-1955  was 
14,262,  In  the  1955“1956  school  year  it  is  expected  to  increase  by  $158.00, 

Th®  estimated  mean  salary  for  a3_l  teachers  in  1955-1956  has  been  desig- 
nated at  $4,351,  Elementary  and  secondary  teachers  can  be  expected  to  earn  a mean 
salary  of  $4,193  and  $4,452,  respectively. 
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TABLE  2. 

MEDIAN  SALARIES  OF  INSTRUCTIONAL  AND  AIMINISTRATIVE  PERSONNEL  ACCORD  BTC  TO  POSITION  HELD, 

1953-1954, AND  CLASS  Ctt"  SCHOOL  DISTRICT 


— uiA'^s'  'tr  Byhooi’  UTSTfiyt ' • • 

« ' ' » * tjnder  Co\inty 

Personnel  ♦ TotaLl  ♦ ’Under  Distriot  Superintendents  * Superintendents 

» ♦ First  ’ Second  ’ Third  ’ Third 


State  Median 

3 

727 

4 

986 

4 

298 

3 

854 

3 

610 

V 

Superintend  ent  s 
isslstant  and  Associate 

8 

486 

21 

000 

10 

344 

8 

466 

- 

3 

045 

Superintendents 

7 

616 

11 

250 

8 

500 

8 

125 

8 

250, 

7 

500 

AdmlnistratiTd  Assistants 

6 

625 

8 

917 

6 

300 

5 

542 

6 

375 

4 

500 

Supervising  PrLncipeds 

5 

806 

- 

- 

- 

6 

740 

5 

605 

Supervisors 

5 

221 

6 

585 

5 

283 

4 

560 

4 

150 

4 

050 

jesearch  Workers 

5 

667 

6 

750 

5 

750 

4 

650 

- 

- 

?sychologists 

5 

707 

8 

219 

5 

286 

4 

783 

6 

534 

Nursery  Teachers 

<SS) 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Special  Teachers 

4 

281 

4 

849 

4 

256 

3 

907 

rt 

w 

629 

3 

580 

Jcsae  and  School  Visitors 

Sohoox  Counselors 

4 

241 

4 

433 

4 

^0 

3 

730 

3 

29^ 

3 

lil 

5 

168 

5 

617 

c; 

4 

350 

4 

306 

4 

school  Nurses 

3 

334 

3 

907 

3 

768 

3 

532 

3 

318 

3 

049 

)ental  Hygienists 

Slementary 

3 

545 

3 

807 

3 

717 

3 

443 

3 

408 

3 

306 

Teachers 

3 

506 

4 

822 

4 

017 

3 

659 

3 

488 

3 

328 

Kindergarten  Teachers 

3 

501 

4 

580 

3 

697 

3 

364 

3 

398 

3 

242 

Principals 

Secondary 

4 

728 

7 

180 

5 

157 

4 

437 

4 

464 

3 

916 

Junior,  Jr-Sr,  Senior 

3 

940 

5 

213 

4 

568 

4 

01 S 

3 

722 

3 

489 

Four  year 

3 

874 

5 

331 

4 

456 

3 

894 

3 

677 

3 

453 

Two  and  Three  year 

3 

649 

- 

- 

4 

060 

3 

557 

Total  Teachers 

3 

933 

5 

245 

4 

558 

4 

002 

3 

719 

3 

484 

^unii^^Jr-Sr,  Senior 

5 

470 

8 

064 

6 

174 

5 

703 

5 

218 

4 

676 

Four  Year 

5 

078 

8 

042 

5 

889 

5 

273 

5 

166 

4 

497 

Two  and  Three  year 

4 

067 

«• 

- 

- 

R 

750 

5 

980 

Total  Principals 

5 

387 

8 

061 

6 

115 

5 

652 

5 

215 

4 

603 

30|^binjgd^Elementary  and  Secondary 

3 

589 

4 

333 

3 

788 

3 

705 

3 

432 

Principals 

5 

000 

- 

ts, 

750 

5 

000 

4 

500 

4 

900 

Sxtension  (Day  School) 

3 

375 

4 

933 

Under 

Under 

- 

Under 

2 

000 

2 

000 

2 

000 

TABLE  2a 

ESTIMATED  MEAN  SALARIES  OF  PENNSYLVANIA  TEACH2RS  FOR  1954-1955  AND  1955-1956 


State 


Instructional 


staff 

=1^ 


Classroom  Teachers^  1955-1956 


Elementary  * Secondary  ’ j\ll  Teachers 


Pennsylvania 


I 4,262  ^ 4,420  4,193  4,452  4,351 
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TABLE  3. 

MEDIAN  YEASS  IN  PRESENT  ADMINISTRATIVE  UNIT  AND  MEDIAN  YEARS  OF  SERVICE  FOR 
TEACHERS  AM)  SUPERVISING  OFFICIALS^  BY  CLASS  OF  DISTRICT 

(FOR  ODD  YEARS  1939-1953) 
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How  Does  Total  Years  of  Service  i^n  the  Profession  Compare  With 
Years  of  Service  in  Present  Administrative  Unit? 

In  1923  (3)  Pennsylvania  employed  57>871  professional  personnel  ivlth 
4.1  as  the  median  years  of  service  in  present  position.  Median  years  in  present 
administrative  unit  continued  to  increase  progressively  until  1947  where  it 
reached  a peak  of  li.5  with  a total  of  58>918  professional  employes.  Except  for 
the  fourth,  all  classes  of  districts  experienced  a decrease  in  median  years  of 
service  in  1949  with  the  total  being  10,5,  A sudden  upward  spiart  can  be  noted  in 
1951  vjlth  all  classes  of  districts  registerirLg  an  increase  except  the  third 
(district)  and  th©  third  class  under  the  county  superintendent.  The  pattern  for 
1953  is  down  in  all  categories  except  the  fourth  class.  The  reason  for  the  down- 
ward trend  is  that  the  influx  of  new  students  required  additional  new  teachers 
forcing  a leveling-off  of  the  perenni^als  in  all  classes  Including  the  total.  It 
is  interesting  to  note  that  fourth  class  districts  did  not  increase  yearly. 

Decreases  are  recorded  in  1943  with  a very  low  4.9  years  of  service  in  1945. 

(See  Table  3,  p.  6) 

Th©  pattern  established  in  total  years  in  present  position  is  liot 
reflected  in  total  years  of  service.  The  median  for  total  yeai’s  of  sei-vice  shows 
a progressive  increase  from  7.6  in  1923  to  a peak  of  17,6  in  1951  when  the  Conraon- 
wealth  had  62,272  professional  employes.  The  first  decrease  is  recorded  in  the 
total  in  1953  when  median  years  of  service  was  reduced  to  17.1,  First  class 
districts  show  a decrease  in  1949.  In  1953  all  classes  of  districts  .snow  a decrease 
with  the  exception  of  the  fourth  wliich  increased  from  14,2  to  14.7  per  cent. 

The  reduction  in  years  of  service  was  due  primarily  to  the  expansion  of 
the  professional  staff  because  of  increased  enrollments, (2)  (Approximately  one 
to  two  thousand  new  teachers  were  added  to  accommodate  the  influx  of  students). 

In  1955  there  were  2,300  additional  teachers  needed  to  meet  increased 
enrollments.  In  1956  the  demand  will  exceed  1,000  teachers. 
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TABLE  4 

TEACHERS  AND  SUPERVISING  OFFICIALS  WHO  LEFT  THE  PROFESSION  PERMANENTLY, 
DURING  OR  AT  THE  EiD  OF  1954-1955,  BY  CUSS  OF  DISTRICT,  EXPRESSED  ^ PER  CENTS 
(REPORTED  ON  SUPERINTENDENT'S  ANNUAL  REPORT,  1954-1955) 
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Most  Frequent  Reasons  Reported  for  Leaving  the  Profession 

Pennsylvania  County  and  District  Superintendents  reported  a grand  total 
of  3>839  teachers  leaving  the  profession  permanently  during  or  at  the  end  of  the 
1954-1955  school  year.  The  term  "permanently”  may  be  interpreted  literally,  and 
it  may  be  safe  to  aosime  that  vidth  some  exceptions  such  as  death,  disabling  illness, 
persons  not  suited  to  teaching,  and  retirement,  some  of  those  leaving  may  eventually 
find  their  way  back  to  teaching,  but  not  in  the  Inmediate  futxire. 

While  the  report  did  not  require  identification  as  to  whether  the  teachers 
leaving  were  associated  with  the  elementary  or  secondary  division,  the  Department 
believes  that  the  greater  loss  was  sustained  in  the  elementary  field. 

The  most  frequently  reported  reasons  for  leaving  were;  Retirement  26,2, 
Other  Reasons  24.8  (See  Table  5,  p.  11) j Maternity  17.0,  Marriage  12,1  and  More 
Attractive  Salary  in  Other  Occupations  7,1  per  cent. 

Pennsylvania’s  professional  staff  for  1954-1955  totaled  68,995,2  and  the 
teacher  loss  represents  5.6  per  cent  of  this  total,  (Table  4,  p.  8) 

Administrative  officials  frequently  experience  difficulty  in  obtaining 
a specific  reason  as  to  why  teachers  leave  the  profession.  There  is  a reluctance 
to  convey  such  information.  Yet,  Table  5 represents  reasons  most  frequently 
mentioned  and  the  par  cents  conform  rather  generally  with  the  national  pattern. 
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Reported  her®  in  tenss  of  per  cent  and  indicating  the  greatest  loss  by 
specific  category  ares 

1*  Transferred  to  other  systems  in  Pennsylvania,  22,7 

2,  Resigned,  18,6 

3,  Moved,  16.1 

4e  Transferred  to  other  systems  outside  Pennsylvania,  14.7 

5,  Married  or  assumed  home  duties,  7.8 

Transfers  within  the  Comonwealth  have  been  from  the  rural  to  the 
metropolitan  and  suburban,  EKpanding  industrial  areas  account  for  a consider- 
able absorption  of  teacher  transfers. 
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TABLE  5. 

SPECIFIC  REASONS  EXPRESSED  BI  PER  CEOT  GIVEN  BY  SUPERINTENDENTS, 
RELATIVE  TO  TEACHERS  WHO  HAVE  LEFT  A PARTICULAR  DIS'fRICT  OR 
HAVE  PERMANENTLY  LEFT  THE  PROFESSIC^.^ 

1954-1955 


Transferred  to  other  systems  in  Pennsylvania  22.7 

Transferred  to  other  sy stains  outside  Pennsyl- 
vania 14^7 

Accepted  college  teaching  positions  3.2 

Ehtered  industiy  or  business  4.1 

Not  offered  re-ei^loyment  4.2 

Married  or  assumed  home  duties  7.3 

Requested  leave  of  absence,  including 
military  leave  2,9 

Resigned  18.6 

Accepted  administrative  position  1.1 

Moved  16.1 

Other  reasons  (not  specified)  4.6 
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TABLE  6 
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PENNSYLVANIA'S  SUPPLY  AND  DEMAND  PROBLEM 


To  What  Egtent  Do  Teachera  Transfer  frosa  One  School  Area  to  Another? 

A certain  number  of  teachers  naturally  change  positions  from  year  to 
year  for  reasons  pertinent  to  their  own  well-being.  A few  such  reasons  for 
transfer  are  an  increase  in  salary,  a preferable  teaching  assignment,  a position 
nearer  home,  or  proximity  to  a graduate  school* 

During  the  school  year  1955-1956,  1,146  eiementaj*;/  teacher?',  according 
to  Table  6,  came  to  certain  school  districts  in  Pennsylvania  fro??,  seme 

other  school  district  within  the  State  or  from  an  area  outside  the  Stats.  Of 
this  number,  82,8  per  cent  (14»7  p@r  cent  imles  and  68,1  per  cent  fsitiales)  were 
teaching  last  year  in  sesn®  other  administrative  area  in  tills  Gcamoirwealth,  Pennsyl- 
vania was  able  to  obtain  25  male  and  173  fssjale  elementary  teachers  from  school 
districts  outside  the  State,  representing  17,3  per  cent  of  the  teachers  changing 
positions. 

The  transfers  in  the  sacondaiy  field  were  somewhat  greater  than  they 
were  in  the  elemcaitary  field,  with  1,356  teachers  affiliating  themgelYss  with  a 
school  district  other  than  the  one  they  if  ere  in  the  previous  yeai%  The  proportion 
of  teachers  obtained  froa  out-of-state  sources  (121  jme  and  79  women)  constituted 
14.7  per  cent  of  the  transfers  in  the  secondary  school  field.  It  is  also  inter- 
esting to  note  that  of  these  transfers  the  majority  were  man,  including  689  who 
had  taught  some  other  place  in  Pennsylvania  during  th©  previous  year  and  121  who 
had  taught  in  some  other  State,  On.  this  basis,  about  six  out  of  ©very  ten  transfers 
in  the  high  school  field  were  males. 
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Preliminarj  figures  compiled  by  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction 
would  indicate  that  in  1954-1955  there  were  68,955  professional  employes  in  the 
public  schools  of  Pennsylvania.  The  2,502  persons  vdio  transferred  positions 
this  year  would  indicate  that  about  3*6  per  cent  of  the  teaching  force  moved 
from  one  place  to  another  during  the  course  of  the  year* 
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From  What  Sources  Does  Pennsylvania  Recruit  Teachers  for  Replacement 
and  for  Meeting  the  Demand  Resulting  from  Increased  Enrollments? 

To  What  E?ctent  Does  the  Supply  of  Teachers  from  the  Most  Recent  Graduating 
Classes  Meet  the  Need? 

Within  the  last  year  the  recr\iitmenb  of  teachers  from  the  1955  graduating 
classes  of  colleges  and  universities  to  fill  vacancies  during  1955-1956  has  fallen 
far  short  of  the  demand.  Table  7,  Page  16,  indicates  that  in  the  elementary  field 
only  46.8  per  cent  of  the  vacancies  during  1955-1956  vere  filled  by  recent  graduates. 

A greater  degree  of  success  was  attained  in  the  high  school  field  in 
utilizing  the  services  of  recent  college  graduates  to  fill  positions.  It  was  possi- 
ble to  obtain  63.9  per  cent  of  the  recruits  from  the  graduating  classes,  A serious 
condition  exists  when  nearly  40  per  cent  of  the  State's  high  school  teachers  must 
be  secured  from  other  sources. 

From  What  Sources  Other  than  Graduating  Classes  Did  Pennsylvania  Obtain  New 
Recruits? 

Slightly  over  half,  53*2  per  cent,  of  the  elementary  teachers  for  1955- 
1956  were  obtained  from  sources  other  than  the  recent  graduating  classes.  Fortu- 
nately, 39.5  per  cent  of  the  elementary  school  vacancies  during  1955-1956  were  filled 
by  persons  irtio  had  previous  teaching  ejqierience  and  were  qualified  for  half  or  more 
of  their  teaching  load,  although  they  did  not  teach  during  the  school  year  1954- 
1955.  Another  9.2  per  cent  of  the  recruits  had  teaching  experience  but  were  not 
fully  qualified  for  at  least  half  of  their  teaching  load.  In  order  to  replenish 
the  shortage  in  the  elementary  field  it  was  necessary  to  secure  another  4.5  per  cent 
vrtio  had  never  taught  and  were  not  fully  qualified  to  teach. 
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TABLE  7, 

PERSONS  BMPLOYED  AS  TEACHERS  DURING  1955-1956  WHO  WERE  NOT  TEACHING  ANYWHERE  DURING 
195ir“1955,  INDICATING  SOURCE  FROM  WHICH  THEY  WERE  RECRUITED 


' Division  of  School  System 

' in  Which  aaploved 

* Elementary  * Secondary ' Elementary 

' I 'and  Secondary 

PROPERLY  CERTIFICATED  FOR  HALF  OR  MORE  OF  TEACHING  LOAD 
In  Teaching  Profession  Previously  But  Did  Not 
Teach  During  195A^1955 


In  Pennsylvania 


Number 

966 

488 

1,454 

Per  Cent 

34.7 

18.3 

2606 

Outside  of  Pennsylveinia 

Number 

135 

76 

211 

Per  Cent 

4.8 

2.9 

3.9 

Total 

Number 

1,101 

564 

1,665 

Per  Cent 

39.5 

21.2 

30.5 

Inexperienced  Teachers  Who  Graduated 

From  Pennsylvania  Collage 

Number 

1,196 

1,602 

2,798 

Per  Cent 

ia.9 

60.1 

51.3 

From  College  Outside  of  Pennsylvania 

Number 

109 

101 

210 

Per  Cent 

3.9 

3.8 

3.9 

Total 

Number 

1,305 

1,703 

3,008 

Per  Cent 

46.8 

63.9 

55.2 

ON  EMERGENCY  CERTIFICATE  FOE  HALF  OR  MORE  OF  TEACHING  LOAD 
Taught  Pr0vj.ou3ly 


In  Pennsylvania 
Number 
Per  Cent 

Outside  of  Pennsylvania 
Number 
Per  Cent 


Total 

Number 
Per  Cent 

Inexperienced  Teachers 

Number 
Per  Cent 

TOTAL  TEACHERS  ACQUIRED  DURING  1955-1956,  BY  SEX 
Male 

Per  Cent 

Female 

Per  Cent 


196 

129 

325 

7.0 

4.8 

6.0 

62 

61 

123 

2.2 

2.3 

2.2 

258 

190 

448 

9.2 

7.1 

8.2 

126 

207 

333 

4.5 

7.8 

6.1 

417 

1,375 

1,792 

14.9 

51.6 

32.9 

2,373 

1,289 

3,662 

85.1 

48.4 

67.1 

2,790 

2,664 

5,454 

Grand  Total 


In  tho  secondary  field  it  was  necessary  to  obtain  36,1  per  cent  of  the 
recrJiits  from  sciATcee  other  than  last  year  's  college  graduates.  It  vdl2.  be  noted 
from  Tabl®  7 that  21,2  per  cent  of  the  recruits  for  high  school  teaching  had 
previous  exporience  and  were  properly  certificated  for  a major  portion  of  their 
teaching  assigmonb.  Another  7.1  per  cent  had  some  teaching  exf>eri.8nce  but  were 
not  fully  qualified  for  half  or  more  of  their  teaching  assignment. 

The  situation  in  the  high  school  field  was  more  unfavorable  than  was 
that  in  the  eleneatarj'’  school  field  with  respect  to  the  number  of  incuqperienced 
teachers  who  were  not  fully  qualified,  since  7® 6 per  cent  of  the  vacancies  had. 
to  bo  filled  with  persons  of  this  type, 

VIhat  Is  the  Distribution  of  Mew  Recruits  by  Sax? 

The  recruits  for  1955-1956  showed  that  the  great  laajcrity,  85 per  cotu;, 

of  the  elementary  teachers  ware  feiaales.  Of  course,  it  is  true  that  fcEiales  have 

held  dominance  in  the  elementary  field  since  the  "hickory  rod"  began  to  be  dis- 

cardedj  In  the  sacondaiy  field,  hcwever,  the  situation  is  reversed,  where  soKewhat 

less  than  half,  4^.4  p^r  cent  of  the  positions  were  filled  by  women. 

How  >lany  of  Ponnsylvania ' s Teachers  Recruited  for  1955-1956  Were  Secured  .from 
Out-of-Estate  Sources? 

With  population  on  the  move  as  it  is  today,  one  should  expect  an  inter- 
state aiovement  of  teachers.  For  example,  the  California  Department  of  Sdu;..a”;lori 
reports  that  the  average  teacher  in  the  Golden  State  was  born  in  the  Midwest, 
Pennsylvania  is  no  exception  in  this  respect.  In  filling  the  2,790  elemeutarv 
school  positions,  school  districts  obtained  slightly  over  10  per  cent  of  the  ele- 
mentary teachers  from  out-of-state  sources.  These  were  distributed  as  follows: 
properly  certificated  for  half  or  more  of  the  teaching  load  and  with  previous 
teaching  experl.ence,  4»8  P®r  cent|  recent  graduates  from  noii-Pennsylvauie  i.?Llege3, 
3.9  per  cent;  on  emergency  certificate  for  half  or  more  of  the  teaching  load  but 
with  previous  teaching  experience,  2,2  per  cent. 
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In  th®  secondary  school  field  a slightly  smaller  proportion  of  the 
staff  was  recruited  from  outside  Pennsylvania;  namely,  9.0  per  cent,  consisting 
of  2.9  per  cent  of  qualified  teachers  who  had  previously  taught  in  a State  other 
than  Pennsylvania;  another  3.S  per  cent  from  1955  graduates  of  colleges  other 
thain  those  in  Pennsylvania;  and  2,3  per  cent  with  teaching  experience  although  not 
fully  qualified  to  teach  all  of  their  assignments. 


TABLE  8, 

COMPAEISa^  OF  1955  GEADUATSS  FROM  COLLSISS  IN  PS^T^SILVAI'JLA  GOING  OUT-OF-STATE 
TO  TEACH  WITH  1955  GRADUATE  FEOM  COLLEGES  IN  OTHER  STATED 
GCMING  IJPTO  PENNSXLVANIA  TO  TEACH 


Division 

of 

School  SystesE 

'Graduates  of  Pennsylvania *Graduates  of  Non-Pennsylvania * 

* Colleges  Teaching  ' Colleges  Teaching  ^ 

* Outside  of  State  ' in  Pennevlvania  * 

Ratio  of 
Column  2 t 
Column  3 

. (1) 

f 

(2) 

t 

(31 .. 

t 

(4) 

Slaamtary 

296 

109 

2,7  i 1 

Secondary 

433 

102 

4.2  i 1 

Total 

729 

211 

3.5  ? 1 
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Does  Pennsylvania  Hold  Its  Own  in  the  Interstate  Recruitment  of  Teachers? 


Because  of  the  present  shortage  of  teachers  the  states  compete  with  each 
other  in  obtaining  recruits  from  the  college  graduating  classes  each  year.  If  the 
graduating  class  of  1955  can  be  used  as  a typical  example,  then  Pennsylvania  is 
certainly  not  retaining  its  share  of  the  graduates  prepared  for  teaching* 

Table  8 reveals  that  of  the  1955  graduates  qualified  to  teach  in  the 
elementary  schools,  296  of  the  graduates  of  Pennsylvania  colleges  obtained 
positions  outside  the  State.  At  the  same  time  Pennsylvania  induced  only  109 
graduates  from  colleges  outside  Pennsylvarda  to  teach  in  this  Commonvrealth, 

Stated  simply,  for  every  person  graduating  from  a college  outside  of  Pennsyl- 
vania who  came  into  the  State  to  teach  this  year  2.7  of  the  Pennsylvania 
graduates  went  to  other  states  to  teach  in  the  elementary  school* 

In  the  secondary  school  field  Pennsylvania  compares  even  less  favorably 
with  the  other  states  in  retaining  graduates  to  teach  within  its  own  confines- 
During  the  present  school  year  other  states  obtained  433  of  the  Pennsylvania 
graduates  to  teach  in  their  high  schools.  At  the  same  time  Pennsylvania  succeeded 
in  attracting  as  teachers  in  its  secondary  schools  only  102  graduates  from 
colleges  in  other  states.  Briefly,  for  every  person  who  graduated  outside  of 
the  State  and  came  to  Pennsylvania  as  a qualified  teacher,  4.2  qualified  gradu- 
ates from  colleges  in  the  Keystone  State  secured  positions  in  states  other  than 
Pennsylvania* 

In  considering  both  the  elementary  and  the  secondary  divisions, 
Pennsylvania  loses  its  graduates  who  are  qualified  to  teach  at  a rate  3.5  times 
that  of  its  ability  to  attract  people  from  the  same  category  into  the  State* 
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TABLE  9. 

occuPATiam  distribution,  bi  sex,  of  persons  mho  graduated  between 
SEPTEMBER  1,  1954  AND  AUGUST  31,  1955,  WITH  QUALIFICATIONS  FOR 
COLLEGE  PROVISIONAL  TEACHING  CERTIFICATES  IN  PENNSYLVANIA 


1 

1 

Elementary 

1 

1 

Secondary 

Occupation  ’ 

Male 

* Female 

’ Male 

< Female 

1 

1 

No. 

* Per 

* Cent 

j No  * f 

Per 

Cent 

I No, 

' Per 
' Cent 

1 t 

j No.  1 

Per 

Cent 

TEACHING; 

121 

72.4 

1,3-13 

90.4 

816 

56,0 

1,044 

75.2 

In  Pennsylvania 

100 

68.1 

1,038 

71.5 

637 

43.7 

790 

56.9 

Outside  Pennsylvania 

21 

4.3 

275 

18.9 

179 

12.3 

254 

18.3 

NOT  TEACHING: 

26 

17.6 

140 

9.6 

6hZ 

44.0 

344 

24.8 

Otherwise  Gainfully 
Snployed 

3 

2.0 

4 

0.3 

124 

8,5 

104 

7.5 

Continuing  Formal  Study 

4 

2.7 

9 

0.6 

94 

6.4 

57 

4.1 

Military  Service 

15 

10.2 

0 

0.0 

330 

22,6 

2 

0.1 

Homemaking 

XX. 

XX. 

63 

4.3 

XX 

XX 

69 

5.0 

Seeking  Teaching 

Position 

0 

0,0 

13 

0,9 

13 

0.9 

13 

0.9 

Seeking  Nonteaching 
Position 

0 

0.0 

1 

0,1 

0 

0.0 

8 

0.6 

No  Information 

4 

2.7 

50 

3.4 

81 

5.6 

91 

6.6 

TOTAL 

147 

100.0 

1,453  100.0 

1,458 

100.0 

1,388  100,0 
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How  Successful  Is  Pennsylvania  in  Onploying  Its 
College  Graduates  Who  Are  Qualified  to  Teach? 

How  Many  Obtain  Positions  in  Other  States? 

In  What  Activities  Do  the  Graduates  Engage  Who  Are  Not  Teaching? 

A superficial  examination  of  the  contents  of  Table  9 might  tend  to  be 
quite  disturbing  when  it  is  noted  that  of  last  year's  college  graduates  only  72*4 
per  cent  of  the  147  men  qualified  for  elementary  teaching  and  56,0  per  cent  of  the 
1,456  men  qualified  to  teach  in  the  secondary  schools  are  reported  as  teaching  during 
the  present  school  year,  Purtherrcors,  only  68^1  per  cent  of  last  year's  male  college 
graduates  qualified  for  elementary  school  teaching  are  actually  employed  in  Pennsyl- 
vania schools  this  year.  Of  the  mle  graduates  qualified  to  teach  in  the  secondary 
schools,  Pennsylvania  has  the  ser^i-ces  of  only  43.7  per  cent  this  year.  Apparently 
the  Pennsylvania  schools  had  more  success  in  securing  the  services  of  female 
graduates,  since  71.5  per  cent  of  those  qualified  to  teach  in  the  elementary  schools 
are  now  employed  in  Pennsylvania,  In  the  secondary  division,  however,  the  success 
was  not  nearly  so  great,  since  only  56.9  per  cent  are  employed  in  Pennsylvania  schools. 
It  will  be  noted  that  other  states  have  made  inroads  on  Pennsylvania's 
potential  supply  of  teachers.  On  the  distaff  side,  slightly  over  18  per  cent  of  the 
people  trained  for  both  elementary  and  secondary  work  secured  positions  outside  of 
Pennsylvania,  Also,  other  states  employed  4.3  per  cent  of  the  males  prepared  to 
teach  in  the  elementary  schools  and  12,3  per  cent  of  the  men  qualified  for  secondary 
teaching. 
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The  fact  that  Pennsylvemjia  did  not  succeed  in  retaining  all  the  female 


graduates  last  year  can  be  attributed  chiefly  to  their  apparent  preference  for 
teaching  outside  of  this  State.  As  a matter  of  fact,  only  9.6  per  cent  of  last 
year's  women  graduates  who  qualified  for  elementary  work  are  not  teaching  this 
year.  The  only  significant  single  reason  for  not  entering  teaching  was  homemaking 
(4.3  per  cent).  This  can  hardly  be  called  a large  loss  when  matrimony  is  an 
established  part  of  society  and  which  is  anticipated  ap  a logical  drain  on  our 
teaching  force. 

In  the  high  school  field  the  situation  is  slightly  different.  Of  the 
female  graduates  not  teaching,  the  largest  single  group  (7.5  per  cent)  were  reported 
as  "otherwise  gainfully  employed."  Homemaking  absorbed  5.0  per  cent,  and  another 
4,1  per  cent  are  not  teaching  because  they  are  continuing  further  formal  education. 

When  the  number  of  male  graduates  who  have  not  entered  teaching  are  ana- 
lyzed, it  is  noted  that  in  both  the  elementary  and  secondary  fields  the  per  cent  not 
engaged  in  teaching  this  year  is  greater  than  the  number  of  women  so  classified. 

Of  the  male  persons  qualified  to  teach  in  the  elementary  school  17.6  per  cent  are 
not  engaged  in  teaching.  In  the  secondary  division  the  figure  mounted  to  44.0  per 
cent.  One  factor  largely  beyond  the  control  of  these  people  is  the  demand  for  men 
to  serve  a period  of  time  in  the  military  service.  Of  last  year's  class,  one  out 
of  every  ten  men  (10.2  per  cent)  qualified  to  teach  in  the  elementary  schools 
entered  the  armed  forces.  When  we  consider  the  men  in  the  secondary  field,  we  find 
more  than  one  out  of  every  five  (22,6  per  cent)  entering  the  military  service.  An 
encouraging  speculation  is  that  these  persons  will  return  to  teaching  after  they 
have  completed  the  compulsory  period  of  training.  The  next  activity  detracting  the 
most  men  from  engaging  in  high  school  teaching  was  some  other  type  of  employment, 
which  represented  8.5  per  cent  of  the  male  graduates;  followed  by  reasons  such  as 
continuing  formal  study,  with  6.4  per  cent  of  the  group. 
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Certainly,  entering  the  military  service  and  continuing  further  study 
to  become  better  teachers  are  factors  which  merely  postpone  the  ultimate  goal  of 
entering  the  teaching  profession.  If  this  is  true,  then  the  loss  of  our  graduates 
does  not  appear  nearly  so  great  as  casual  examination  would  indicate. 

Another  significant  fact  of  the  table  is  that  the  per  cent  of  the  unem- 
ployed graduates  seeking  teaching  or  nonteaching  posix-ions  is  almost  negligible, 
being  less  than  one  per  cent  for  both  men  and  women  and  in  both  the  elementary  and 
secondary  divisions  of  the  school  system. 
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To  What  Egbent  Have  Pennsylvania  Colleges  and  Universities  Supplied  the  Deiaand 
for  Teachers  During  the  Current  School  Year  from  the  1955  Graduates? 

How  Many  Teachers  Had  to  be  Supplied  from  Other  Sources? 

While  Pennsylvania  State  Teachers  Colleges  and  other  Commonwealth  Colleges 
and  Universities  supply  the  bulk  of  the  State’s  teacher  needs,  the  supply  does  not 
satisfy  the  demand,  therefore,  school  officials  must  look  to  other  sources  to  popu- 
late their  schools  with  professional  personnel.  Some  sources  available  to  the 
administrator  include? 

1,  Former  Teachers 

2,  College  Graduates 

3e  Emergency  Certification 

Table  9^  Page  20,  points  out  the  fields  of  endeavor  that  divert  the  teacher 
from  the  basic  goal  of  teaching. 

Our  colleges  supply  the  largest  per  cent  of  teachers  in:  Elementary  71,1, 
Others  67cO^  Library  Science  74»0,  Industrial  Arts  66,7,  and  Home  Economics  62,8, 

The  areas  where  administrators  are  required  to  supplement  the  teacher  supply  from 
outside  sources  other  than  recent  collage  graduates  are;  Mathematics  69.4,  Chemis- 
try 68,7,  Industrial  Arts  63. S,  Physics  63.6,  and  Agriculture  66.7.  (See  Table  10) 

According  to  Teacher  Education  and  Certification,  the  Commonwealth  pre- 
sently has  a total  of  1,632  teachers  on  full-time  emergency  certificates,  with  512 
in  the  elementary  and  1,120  in  the  secondary  field.  Increasing  enrollment  and 
replacement  of  teachers  leaving  the  profession  further  accelerate  the  demand  for 
teachers  in  the  classrooms  of  the  Commonwealth. 
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TABLE  10. 

GRAND  TOTAL  OF  1955  PENNSYLVANIA  COLLEGE  GRADUATES,  NUMBER  AND  PER  CEifl  OF  1955 
GRADUATES  ACTUALLY  TEACHING  IN  PENNSYLVANIA,  TOGETHER  WITH  THE  1955-1956  DEMAND 
AND  THE  NUMBER  AND  PER  CENT  OF  TEACHERS  OBTAINED  FROM  OTHER  SOURCES 


Subject  or  Field 


•Number  and  Per  Cent  * 

Grand  Pennsylvania' 

T tal  * College  Graduates  ' 1955- 

'Actually  Teaching  in'  1956 

During  ' Demand 

Graduates  a 1955-1956  » 

' Number  ' Per  Cent  ' 


Number  and  Per  Cent 
of  Teachers  for 
Pennsylvania 
Obtained  from 
Other  Sources 

I'tuffiber  'Per  Cent 


Agriculture 

Art 

Commerce 

Eiiglish 

Foreign  Language 
Homs  Economics 
Industrial  Arts 
Journalism 
Library  Science 
Mathemtics 
Music 

Physical  Education  (Men) 

Physical  Education  (Women) 

General  Science 

Biology 

Chemistry 

Physics 

Social  Studies 

Speech 

Others 

EILementary 
Secondary 
Grand  Total 


26 

12 

46.1 

147 

82 

55.3 

260 

la 

54.2 

376 

185 

49.2 

86 

39 

45.3 

207 

130 

62.8 

69 

46 

66.7 

27 

20 

74.0 

172 

82 

47.7 

266 

141 

53.0 

146 

55 

37.7 

124 

82 

66,1 

133 

62 

46.6 

108 

44 

40.7 

47 

10 

21.3 

7 

4 

57.1 

521 

232 

44.5 

21 

11 

52.4 

103 

69 

67.0 

1,600 

1,138 

71.1 

2,846 

1,447 

50.8 

4>446 

2,535 

53.1 

36 

24 

66.7 

102 

20 

19.6 

169 

28 

16.6 

438 

303 

62.0 

60 

21 

35.0 

199 

69 

34.7 

127 

31 

63.8 

4 

- 

- 

47 

27 

57.4 

268 

186 

69.4 

154 

13 

8.4 

89 

34 

33.2 

150 

68 

45.3 

122 

60 

49.1 

42 

2^ 

0.0 

32 

22 

68.7 

11 

7 

63.6 

374 

142 

38.0 

11 

0 

0,0 

154 

35 

55.1 

2,740 

1,602 

58.4 

2,639 

1,192 

45.2 

5,379 

2,794 

52.0 

* Probable  Oversupply 
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TABLE  11. 

THE  PROBABLE  DEMAND  AND  ESTIMATED  1956  GRADUATES,  ALSO  THE  NUMBER  OF  TEACHERS  AVAILABLE  TO  TEACH  IN 
PENNSYLVANIA,  TOGETHER  WITH  THE  NUMBER  AND  PER  CENT  TO  BE  OBTAINED  ELSEWHERE  FOR  1956-1957 
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Probable  Ovarsupply 

Total  Number  Less  the  Oversupply 


To  What  Extent  Will  Pennsylvania  Colleges  and  Universities  Supply  the  Demand 
for  Teachers  Next  Year  from  the  1956  Graduates? 

How  Many  Teachers  Will  Have  to  be  Obtained  from  Other  Sources? 

According  to  the  data  presented  in  Table  11,  the  Pennsylvania  schools 
win  have  expressed  need  for  2,S59  new  elementary  teachers  and  2,708  new  secondary 
teachers  or  a grand  total  of  5 $56?  new  teachers  for  the  school  term  1956-1957. 

This  total  figure  is  based  upon  increased  school  population  coupled  with  the  normal 
annual  teacher  turnover, (2) 

The  statistical  projected  densand  for  new  teaching  personnel  stems  from 
a factor  of  2,5  cent  and  2,8  per  cent  estimated  pupil  increase  on  the  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  level,  respectiv@3.y,  over  the  previous  year*s  school  enroll- 
ment. 

Furthermore,  an  analysis  of  this  table  reveals  that  only  1,139  new  ele- 
mentary teachers  will  be  available  for  teaching  positions  from  the  estimated  1956 
college  graduating  class  in  State  Teachers  Colleges  and  other  colleges  and  universi- 
ties in  Pennsylvania*  The  result  is  that  1,720  additional  teachers  representing 
60,2  per  cent  of  the  total  demand  for  elementary  teachers  must  be  obtained  i^rom 
sources  other  than  Pennsylvania  State  Teachers  Colleges  and  other  Comonwealth 
colleges  and  universities.  On  the  other  hand,  only  1,792  new  secondary  teachers 
will  be  available  from  Pennsylvania  colleges  and  universities,  leaving  916  teachers 
in  the  secondary  field,  representing  33,8  per  cent  of  the  total  demand  for  1956- 
1957,  to  be  procured  elsewhere. 

The  two  most  important  high  lights  of  Table  11  are: 

1,  Not  all  teacher  graduates  of  1956  from  Pennsylvania  State  Teachers 
Colleges  and  other  colleges  and  \miversities  of  the  Commonwealth  will  teadi  in  Penn- 
sylvania schools  during  the  1956-1957  school  year.  Using  the  pattern  established 
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in  1955-1956  (See  Table  10),  of  the  1,602  eligible  elementary  teacher  graduates 
in  1956,  approximately  1,139  will  enter  the  teaching  profession  in  Pennsylvania, 

On  the  secondary  level,  1,792  teachers  of  3 >521  graduates  will  be  employed  in  the 
Commonwealth,  Of  the  combined  total  5>123  graduate  teachers  in  1956,  approximately 
2,931  teachers  will  be  employed  in  Pennsylvania  during  1956-1957. 

2,  The  other  important  feature  of  this  same  table  sumoarizes  the  probable 
1956-1957  teacher  aemand,  elementary  and  secondary  combined,  by  indicating  that 
State  Teachers  Colleges  will  produce  28,9  per  cent,  other  colleges  and  universities 
23.8  per  cent  and  the  remaining  47,3  per  cent,  numerically  representing  approxi- 
mately 2,600  teachers,  must  be  obtained  elsewhere.  These  additional  teachers  are 
necessary  if  the  Pennsylvania  schools  wish  to  fulfill  the  classroom  needs  and  fill 
vacancies  in  September  of  1956, 

The  additional  teacher  demand  may  be  supplied  from  three  major  sources,  viz 

1,  Out-of-state  personnel 

2,  Qualified  teachers  returning  to  the  profession 

3,  Subject  matter  specialists  who  have  not  completed  all  formal 
certification  requirements 

The  preceding  treatment  deals  largely  with  the  total  supply  and  demand 
for  new  teachers. 

It  is  quite  important  for  prospective  teachers  on  the  secondary  level  to 
acquaint  themselves  with  the  supply  and  demand  among  the  various  fields  and  subjects 
forming  an  important  part  of  the  high  school  curriculum. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  half  of  the  demand  for  new  secondary 
teachers  for  1956-1957  will  be  for  certificated  teachers  in  four  subjects:  Qaglish, 
home  economics,  mathematics,  and  social  studies.  On  the  contrary,  a negligible 
surplus  of  teachers  eligible  to  teach  foreign  languages,  music,  physics,  and  speech 
may  be  experienced  on  the  basis  of  the  data  herein  revealed. 


What  la  the  PoBand  for  Teachers  in  the  Various  Counties  of  the  Commonwealth? 

During  the  current  school  term  1955-1956,  according  to  Table  12,  Page  32, 
the  Pennsylvania  schools  have  on  their  rolls  2,790  elementary  professional  employes 
and  2,664  secondary  professional  employes  or  a total  of  5,454  employes,  who  were  not 
teaching  in  Pennsylvania  during  the  previous  school  term. 

Sly  counties:  Allegheny,  Bucks,  Delaware,  Lancaster,  Montgomery  and 
Philadelphia  absorbed  35  per  cent  of  the  new  personnel  in  the  State, 

Pike  County  shows  the  least  in  number  and  in  per  cent  of  professional 
employes  in  1955-1956,  who  were  not  teaching  in  1954-1955  (four  teachers  or  «07  per 
cent),  Philadelphia  has  the  greatest  number  and  greatest  percentage  of  professional 
employes  in  1955-1956,  who  were  not  teaching  in  1954-1955  (459  teachers  or  3,42  per 
cent ) • 

It  appears  important  to  note  that  in  Table  12,  Page  32,  Philadelphia 
County  had  over  13*57  per  cent  of  the  total  professional  personnel  in  Pennsylvania 
for  1954-1955^  while  it  en^loyed  only  8,42  per  cent  of  the  total  new  professional 
employes  during  the  school  term  1955-1956,  The  reverse  is  true  for  Bucks  Co’mty, 
since  it  attracted  4.07  per  cent  of  the  total  new  teachers  in  1955-1956  as  compared 
to  2,36  per  cent  of  a total  professional  staff  during  1954-1955 » 

The  5,454  new  professional  employes  teaching  in  1955-1956,  who  were  not 
teaching  during  the  previous  year,  represent  8,3  per  cent  of  the  total  professional 
staff  in  Pennsylvania  for  the  school  term  1954-1955*  This  is  a ratio  of  one  new 
teacher  in  1955-1956  for  each  12  teachers  employed  during  the  preceding  year. 

Chart  II,  Page  30,  presents  an  interesting  pictiire  of  what  has  happened 
throughout  the  various  counties  in  the  State  relative  to  the  employment  of  new 
teachers  in  1955-1956  as  con^sared  to  the  total  professional  staff  in  1954~1955> 
expressed  according  to  groups,  in  per  cent. 
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Four  counties:  Colmabla,  Luzerne ^ Lackawanna  and  Schxiylkill  engaged 
less  than  5 per  cent  of  new  teaching  personnel;  thirty-two  counties  ranged  between 
5.00  per  cent  and  9.99  per  cent;  while  twenty-six  counties  fell  into  the  category 
between  10,00  per  cent  and  14.99  per  cent.  Only  fire  counties,  viz:  Cameron, 
Clarion,  Cumberland,  Forest  and  Lancaster  experienced  15  per  cent  or  over  in  the 
employment  of  new  teaching  personnel. 

The  mean  per  cent  for  the  State  as  a iiriiole  is  8,3  (65,593  teachers  in 
1954^1955  divided  by  5>454  new  teachers  in  1955-1956),  while  in  the  median  county 
it  is  9.5  per  cent. 

The  percentage  ratio  between  new  teachers  employed  in  1955-1956,  by- 
county,  and  the  total  professional  working  staff  in  1954-1955,  by  county,  appears 
highly  irregular  and  apparently  does  not  follow  any  fixed  pattern. 
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TABLE  12, 

C0MPAEI3CW  BIETWEEN  THE  PROFESSIONAL  PERSONNEL  SffLOrED  IN  PJKNSILVANIA  SCHOOLS  KJRING 
THE  SCHOOL  TERM  1955-1956,  BUT  NOT  EMPLOIED  IN  1954-1955  SCHOOL  YEAR,  AND  THE  TOTAL 
1954-1955  PERSONNEL,  BY  COUNTY,  TOGETHER  VilTH  THE  PER  CENT  OF  NM  TEACHERS, 
1955-1956,  AS  COMPARED  TO  TOTAL  PROFESSIONAL  STAFF,  1954-1955 


County 

' Professional  Ehqsloyes  in  1955-1956  ' 

' Who  Wore  Not  Teachina  in  1954-1955  ' 

• -Per  Cent*' 

Total 

Professional 
Personnel 
_ 1954-1955 

'Per  Cent  of  New 
'Teachers  1955- 
'1956  As  Centred 
' To  Total  Pro- 
'fsssional  Staff 
' 1954-19S5 

1 1 1 

, Element  ary  (Secondary , 

Total 

*of  Total® 

t 1 

Number 

'Per  Cent 
'of  Total 

Adams 

u 

26 

40 

.73 

320.8 

.49 

12.5 

Allegheny* 

178 

142 

320 

5.87 

5,284.1 

8.06 

6.1 

Armstrong 

23 

53 

76 

1.39 

632.0 

.96 

12,0 

Beaver 

70 

52 

122 

2.24 

1,345.0 

2.05 

9.1 

Bedford 

16 

32 

48 

,88 

358.7 

.55 

13.4 

Berks 

87 

58 

145 

2.66 

1,752.0 

2.67 

8.3 

Blair 

44 

36 

80 

1.47 

1,001.1 

1.53 

8.0 

Bradford 

32 

37 

69 

1.27 

518.0 

.79 

13.3 

Bucks 

122 

100 

222 

4.07 

1,550.1 

2.36 

14.3 

Butler 

40 

45 

85 

1.56 

727.0 

1.11 

11.7 

Cambria 

33 

56 

89 

1.63 

1,561.0 

2.38 

5.7 

Cameron 

7 

6 

13 

.24 

70.0 

.U 

18.6 

Carbon 

11 

11 

22 

.40 

375.6 

.57 

5.9 

Centre 

16 

18 

34 

.62 

5a.  5 

.86 

6.1 

Chester 

81 

67 

148 

2.71 

1,329.0 

2.03 

11.1 

Clarion 

23 

26 

54 

.99 

342.0 

.52 

15.8 

Clearfield 

15 

32 

47 

,86 

629.5 

.96 

7.5 

Clinton 

16 

13 

29 

,53 

263.9 

.40 

11,0 

Columbia 

12 

8 

20 

.37 

424.0 

.65 

4.7 

Crawford 

40 

60 

100 

1.85 

681.2 

1.04 

14.7 

Cfimberland 

55 

79 

134 

2.46 

834.5 

1.27 

16.0 

Dauphin 

73 

68 

141 

2.59 

1,367.2 

2,08 

10.3 

Delaware 

200 

U7 

347 

6,36 

2,895.8 

4.42 

12.0 

Elk 

8 

11 

19 

.35 

211.0 

.32 

9.0 

Erie 

71 

71 

142 

2,60 

1,594.3 

2.43 

8.9 

Fayette 

40 

48 

88 

1.61 

1,411.7 

2.15 

6.2 

Forest 

3 

5 

8 

.15 

50.0 

.08 

16.C 

Franklin 

26 

38 

64 

1.17 

574.1 

.88 

11.1 

Fulton 

4 

10 

14 

.26 

101.7 

,16 

13.8 

Greene 

6 

18 

24 

•44 

391.0 

.60 

6.1 

Huntingdon 

15 

27 

42 

.77 

351.0 

.54 

12.0 

Indiana 

18 

U 

59 

1.08 

646.0 

.98 

9.1 

Jefferson 

13 

9 

22 

.40 

401.0 

.61 

5.5 

Juniata 

5 

11 

16 

.29 

133.0 

.20 

12.0 

Lackawanna 

U 

17 

31 

.57 

1,474.3 

2.25 

2.1 

Lancaster 

155 

105 

260 

4.77 

1,596.0 

2.43 

16.3 

Lawrence 

45 

38 

83 

1.52 

821.0 

1.25 

10.1 

Lebanon 

34 

29 

63 

1.16 

576.0 

.88 

10.9 

Lehigh 

68 

57 

125 

2.29 

1,188.7 

1.81 

10.5 

Luzerne 

28 

28 

56 

1.03 

2,492.5 

3.80 

2.2 

Lycoming 

43 

29 

72 

1.32 

772.0 

1.18 

9.3 

McKean 

16 

15 

31 

.57 

503.0 

.77 

6,2 

Mercer 

48 

63 

111 

2.04 

974.0 

1.48 

11.4 

Mifflin 

11 

18 

29 

.53 

370.8 

.57 

7.8 

Monroe 

8 

6 

14 

.26 

269.4 

.41 

5.2 

Montgomery 

177 

131 

308 

5.65 

2,816,4 

4.29 

10.9 

Montour 

2 

3 

5 

.09 

100.0 

.15 

5.0 

Northampton 

48 

39 

87 

1.60 

1,307.6 

1.99 

6,7 

Northujaberland 

8 

36 

44 

.81 

783.2 

1.19 

5.6 

Perry 

7 

16 

23 

.42 

227.0 

.35 

10.1 

Philadelphia 

311 

148 

459 

8.42 

8,900.0 

13.57 

5«2 

Pike 

1 

3 

4 

.07 

58.2 

• O9 

6.9 

Potter 

2 

7 

9 

.17 

159.0 

.24 

5.7 

Schuylkill 

19 

32 

51 

.94 

1,188.0 

1.81 

4.3 

Snyder 

13 

7 

20 

.37 

183.0 

.28 

10.9 

Somerset 

11 

27 

38 

.70 

720.2 

1.10 

5.3 

Sullivan 

• 

5 

5 

.09 

66.0 

.10 

7*6 

Susquehanna 

5 

21 

26 

.48 

267.4 

.41 

9.7 

Tioga 

10 

21 

31 

.57 

326.0 

.50 

9.5 

Union 

10 

8 

18 

.33 

149.0 

.23 

12.1 

Venango 

12 

35 

47 

.86 

479.8 

.73 

9.8 

Warren 

10 

25 

35 

.64 

328,0 

,50 

10.7 

Washington 

54 

60 

114 

2o09 

1,629.0 

2.48 

7.0' 

Wayne 

4 

10 

14 

.26 

206.4 

.31 

6,8 

Westmoreland 

80 

82 

162 

2.97 

2,336.8 

3.56 

6.9 

Wyoming 

7 

8 

15 

,28 

149.0 

.23 

10,1 

York 

107 

74 

181 

3.32 

1,486.1 

2.27 

12.2 

Total 

2,790 

2,664 

5,454 

100,00 

65,592.6 

100.00 

8.3 

* Does  not  Include  the  professional  staff  under  the  supenrision  of  the  county  superintendent. 


Teacher  Supply  Obtained  from  State  Teachers  Colleges  and  Other  Pennsylvania 
Colleges  and  Universities  in  the  Ma.ior  Fields  of  Teaching 

State  Teachers  Colleges  in  addition  to  Universities  and  Liberal  Arts 
Colleges  with  approved  curricula  for  the  preparation  and  certification  of  teachers 
are  the  prime  avenues  of  teacher  supply.  The  principal  responsibility  of  State 
Teachers  Colleges  is  to  provide  teachers,  while  other  Pennsylvania  Colleges'  and 
Universities'  objectives  may  concern  many  other  avenues  of  academic  pursuit.  Yet, 
close  scrutiny  of  Table  13  will  clearly  show  that  Universities  and  Liberal  Arts 
Colleges  are  providing  a good  percentage  of  professional  personnel. 

The  State  Teachers  Colleges  dominate  in  the  following  fields: 

1,  Industrial  Arts  89,1  3.  Physic^  Education  (Women)  68,3 

2,  Art  68,3  4.  Physical  Education  (Men)  65,5 

5.  General  Science  59,7 

Percentage  wise.  Universities  and  Liberal  Arts  Co2J.eges  produce  the 
greatest  number  of  teachers  in: 

1,  Foreign  Languages  74,4  3#  Music  59,6 

2,  English  67,0  4*  Social  Studies  53,2 

5.  Home  Economics  57.7 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  in  Biology,  Chemistry,  and  Physics  both 
State  Teachers  Colleges  and  other  Colleges  and  Universities  share  the  responsi- 
bility equally  by  each  providing  50  per  cent  of  the  teachers.  State  Teachers 
Colleges  educate  the  bulk  of  elementary  teachers  vrtiile  the  secondary  candidates 
are  divided  almost  equally  between  the  two  supplying  agencies. 


TABLE  13. 

THE  C0MPAMTI7E  RELATICMSHIP  BETWEM  TEACHERS  SUPPLIED  BY  THE 
STATE  TEACHERS  COIXBIES  AND  OTIiER  COLLEGES  AND  UNIVERSITIES 

EXPRESSED  IN  PER  GMI' 


Subject  or  Field 

* Per  Cent  of  1955  Graduates  of  Pennsylvania 
‘Colleges  Teaching  in  Pennsylvania  in  1955-1956 

* From  State 

• Teachers  Colleges 

* From  Other  Colleges 
‘ and  Universities 

Agriculture 

0.0 

100,0 

Art 

68.3 

31.7 

Coismerce 

45.4 

54.6 

Saglish 

33.0 

67.0 

Foreign  Language 

25.6 

74.4 

Home  Economice 

42.3 

57.7 

Industrial  Arts 

89.1 

10.9 

Joumadism 

0.0 

0.0 

Library  Science 

100.0 

0.0 

Mathematics 

53.7 

46.3 

MLsic 

40.4 

59.6 

Physical  Education  (Men) 

65.5 

34.5 

Physical  Education  (Woman) 

68.3 

31.7 

General  Science 

59.7 

40.3 

Biology 

50.0 

50.0 

Chemistry 

50,0 

50.0 

Physics 

50.0 

50.0 

Social  Studies 

41.6 

58.2 

Speech 

54.5 

45.5 

Others 

94.2 

5.8 

Elementary 

59.9 

40.1 

Secondary 

50.7 

49.3 
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SUPPUEMENT 


Infonaation  relative  to  districts  under  the  supervision  of  the  Allegheny 
County  Superintendent  of  Schools  became  available  after  this  bulletin  had  been 
completely  assembled  for  reproduction.  Although  these  data  arrived  too  late  to  be 
incorporated  as  a part  of  the  original  bulletin,  the  information  relative  to  the 
supply  and  demand  of  teachers  in  these  eighty-eight  districts  prompted  the  inclusion 
of  this  supplement  in  order  that  the  bulletin  would  give  completa  State-wide  coverage. 

The  eighty-eight  districts  under  the  supervision  of  the  Allegheny  County 
Superintendent  employed  168  new  elemsnbary  teachers  during  the  school  year  i955«1956« 
Of  this  number  63  had  taught  at  some  time  previous  but  not  during  che  sdiool  year 
195iv»1955o  There  wwe  twenty»two  elementary  teachers  who  were  employed  on  the  basis 
of  an  emergency  certificate  for  half  or  more  of  their  teaching  load© 

These  same  sdhool  districts  employed  12?  secondary  school  teachers  who  had 
never  tau^t  before  or  yiho  had  been  away  from  the  profession  for  at  least  one  year# 
These  districts  in  Allegheny  County  were  9ome>^at  unique  in  that  a total  of  102  out 
of  the  127  secondary  school  teachers  were  recent  college  graduates*  Another  19  of 
these  teachers  ffsre  fully  qualified  but  had  been  away  from  teaching  for  one  or  more 
years*  Only  siz  of  the  127  new  high  school  teachers  yho  were  enployed  in  these 
districts  in  1955"1956  -were  not  fully  qualified  for  the  entire  load  to  viiich  they 
were  assiguod. 

•fine  127  secondary  school  teachers  >ho  were  placed  in  positions  under  the 
si:?)ervision  of  the  Allegheny  County  Superintendent  in  1955-»1956  had  major  teaching 
assignments  as  follows:  English,  27s  social  studies,  21;  physical  education,  9s 
art,  home  economics,  matheEaatics,  and  miscellaneous,  9 each;  commercial,  7;  general 
science  and  industrial  arts,  5 each;  library  science,  biology,  and  physics,  2 each; 
and  journalism  and  chemistry,  1 each* 
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No  doubt  the  careful  reader  who  examines  Tables  11  and  12  will  wish  to 
bear  in  ndnd  the  figures  contained  in  this  supplement,  in  order  to  glean  a State- 
wide picture.  For  a con^lete  view  of  the  demand  for  teachers  the  figures  in 
Tables  11  and  12  should  be  increased  by  6,1  per  cent  to  determine  the  total  ele- 
mentary demand  and  increased  by  4.8  per  cent  to  ascertain  the  total  State-wide 
demand  for  secondary  teachers. 
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FOREWORD 


A coEparative  stiidyj&f  school  finances  for  a period  of  years,  partlctilarly 
during  the  three  yj^ars  ending  Ju]y  2,  1934,  gives  to  the  student  of  educational 
adffiini strati on  a yery  definite  picture  of  irtiat  has  taken  place  and  how  economic 
conditions  have  affected  school  expenditures  even  though  the  educational  load 
has  been  Increased  materially.  The  methods  by  which  school  districts  have  met 
the  decrease  in  local  revenues  and  the  part  played  ty  the  Commonwealth  in  aid- 
ing districts  are  worthy  stuhy.  The  per  capita  cost  records  and  the  percent- 
age distribution  of  the  current  expense  dollar  give  to  those  Interested  in  school 
budgets  a basis  for  comparing  expenditures. 

The  data  in  this  bulletin  were  taken  from  official  records  siimitted  to  the 
Department  of  Public  Instruction  hy  th®  various  school  districts.  They  were 
compiled  and  summarized  amd  the  bulletin  was  prepared  under  the  direction  of 
J.  Y.  Shambach,  Chief,  Division  of  Child  Accounting  and  Statistics  and  J . H. 
Henderson,  Statistician. 


Superintendent  of  Publie  Inatruatlon 


DEFINITIONS  AND  EXPLANATIONS 


All  references  in  this  bulletin  to  per  capita  or  per  pupil  costs  are  to  be  con- 
strued to  mean  per  pupil  in  average  daily  attendance  in  the  kindergarten,  elemen- 
tary and  secondary  schools. 

A.D.A.  is  an  abbreviation  used  for  average  daily  attendance. 

Tuition  is  paid  to  reimburse  school  districts  for  expenditures  that  have  been 
made  in  the  education  of  non-resident  pupils.  The  home  district  of  these  pupils 
charges  the  tuition  to  Instruction  while  the  district  receiving  the  payment  has 
already  charged  these  expenditures  to  various  items  classified  as  Current  Ex- 
penses. The  total  of  the  expenditures  of  these  districts  contain  this  duplicate 
charge  which  must  be  deducted  to  obtain  a statement  of  the  true  total  cost  of  the 
operation  of  the  schools  in  these  districts.  For  this  reason  tuition  has  been  de- 
ducted from  the  total  cost  of  Instruction,  Current  Expenses,  and  Total  Eipendi- 
t\ires  for  the  State  and  for  each  class  of  district. 

When  making  comparisons  of  costs  for  various  years  it  should  be  noted  that  in 
maiy  districts  there  remained  at  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  a ntmaber  of  mpald 
bills  which  were  chargeable  to  that  year's  costs  but  which  were  not  classified. 
These  were  reported  on  the  reports  siijmitted  as  Accounts  Payable.  Probably  a 
large  percentage  of  these  should  be  classified  as  Current  Expenses. 


>KBINDING  CO.  Clevelamd  14.  Ohio 

irder  only.  This  information  is  kept  on  file 
ence.  If  changes  are  made  fill  out  again. 
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Ths  total  school  expenditures  for  Penn^lTania  reached  their  peak  In  1929  when 
thegr  were  $128.47  per  piqill.  Since  that  time  costs  have  decreased  steadily. 
Those  for  the  school  year  ending  in  1934  are  22.2  percent  lower  than  those  for 
1929.  Current  expenses  also  reached  their  high  point  of  $87.19  per  pupil  In 
1929  and  hy  1954  had  decreased  15.8  percent.  The  iwiusual  decrease  In  Capital 
Outlay  is  largely  responsible 'for  the  greater  decrease  in  total  expenditures 
than  in  Current  Expenses. 

Similar  decreases  will  be  noted  in  Tables  2 to  5 in  which  costs  in  each  class 
of  district  are  stimmarlsed. 

Table  6 contains  a sanmaLry  of  the  total  Current  Expenses  by  class  of  district. 
It  also  presents  the  svb  of  Current  Expenses  and  Interest.  This  latter  figure 
compared  with  the  Current  Expenses  gives  a very  good  picture  of  what  it  costs 
school  districts  annually  to  borrow  money  either  cm  bonds  or  short  term  loans. 


TABLE  1. 

SDIBUEI  OF  EXPEHDITDEES  - ALL  DISTRICTS 


1 

1 

School  year 

ending 

Item 

' 1952  ' 

1933 

1 

1934 

t 1 

* Total  , 

Per  pupil' 

Total.  , 

Per  pupil' 

Total 

Per  pupil 

In  A.D.A.' 

in  A.D.A.' 

in  A.D.A. 

Total* 

$204,494,511 

$117.85  $181,609,097 

$102.17  $177,093,949 

.''99.87 

General  Control 

$7,824,840 

$4.51 

$7,526,535 

$4.12 

$7,038,700 

$3.97 

Instruction* 

111,021,944 

65.97 

103,233,559 

58.11 

97,736,877 

55.12 

Auxiliary 

Agencies 

6,445,190 

3.71 

5,789,469 

3.26 

6,129,600 

3.45 

Operation 

14,069,264 

8.11 

12,893,954 

7.25 

12,831,741 

7.24 

Maintenance 

4,488^7 

2.59 

5,061,599 

1.72 

3,416,981 

1.93 

Fixed  Charges 

4.944.358 

2.85 

4.684.174 

2.64 

4.591.706 

2.59 

Cxirrent 

Expenses* 

$148,792,255 

$35.75  $137,039,068 

$77.10  $131,745,605 

$74.30 

Debt  Service 

55,218,252 

20.30 

53,381,318 

18.73 

41,053,742 

23.15 

Capital  Outlay 

20,484,006 

11.80 

11,188,711 

6.29 

4,294,602 

2.42 

*Le88  tuition. 
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TABLE  2 


SBMMARy  OF  EXPENDITURES  - DISTRICTS  OF  THE  FIRST  CLASS 


Item 

School  year  ending 

' 1932 

' 1955 

1954 

1 Total  1 

Per  pupil 
in  A.D.A. 

[ Total 

Per  piqjil 
in  A.D.A. 

Total  J 

Per  pTipil 

Total* 

$56,001,425 

$163.56 

$52,484,879 

$150.11 

$53,190,247 

$152.59 

General  Control 

$1,830,172 

$5.35 

$1,766,995 

$5.05 

$1,667,919 

$4.78 

Instruction* 

32,179,018 

93.98 

31,595,912 

90.37 

30,880,025 

88.47 

ACTilisj^r 

Agencies 

924,407 

2.70 

854,011 

2.44 

1,305,382 

3.74 

Operation 

3,527,235 

10.30 

3,383,900 

9.68 

3,274,114 

9.38 

Maintenance 

1,417,367 

4.14 

960,551 

2.75 

975,051 

2.79 

Fixed  Charses 

1.428.367 

4.17 

1.248.679 

3.57 

1.120.059 

3.21 

Ciarent 

Expenses* 

$41,306,566 

$120.64 

$59,810,048 

$113.86 

$59,220,548 

$112.37 

Debt  Service 

7,557,422 

22.07 

8,045,166 

23.01 

13,113,231 

37.57 

Capital  Outlay 

7,137,435 

20.85 

4,629,665 

13.24 

856,468 

2.45 

*Less  tuition. 

TABLE  3. 

SUMMARY  OF  EXPENDITURES  - DISTRICTS  OF  THE  SECOND  CLASS 

School  year  ending 

Item 

' 1932 

' 1933 

' 1934 

' Total  ' 

Per  pupil 

’ Total  ' 

Per  piipil 

Total  ' 

Per  pv5)ll 

1 1 

in  A.D.A. 

1 1 

in  A.D.A. 

f t 

in  A.D.A. 

Total* 

$32,033,101 

$138.98 

$30,089,784 

$128.03 

$28,494,372 

$121.26 

General  Control 

$952,731 

$4.13 

$940,458 

$4.00 

$905,144 

$8.85 

Instruction--'- 

18,066,273 

78.38 

16,609,589 

70.67 

14,904,551 

63.45 

Auxiliary 

Agencies 

909,121 

3.95 

823,134 

3.50 

744,844 

3.17 

Operation 

2,-579,667 

11.19 

2,332,434 

9.92 

2,316,235 

9.86 

Maintenance 

727,696 

3.16 

475,603 

2.03 

474,572 

2.02 

Fixed  Charges 

■ 712.078 

3.09 

654.525 

2.79 

816.111 

3.47 

Current 

Expenses-”' 

$23,947,566 

$103.90 

$21,835,798 

$92.91 

$20,161,457 

$85.80 

Debt  Service 

5,635,494 

24.45 

6,449,791 

27.44 

7,296,756 

31. Ct 

Capital  Outlay 

2,450,041 

10.63 

1,804,195 

7.63 

1,036,159 

4.41 

-“Less  tuition 
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TABLE  4 


SDUMAET  OF  EXPENDITURES  - DISTRICTS  OF  THE  THIRD  CLASS 


School  year  ending 

Item 

' 1952  ' 

1935 

1954 

I Total 

Per  pupil' 

Total  1 

Per  pupil 

f 

Total  , 

Per  pupil 

in  A.D.A.' 

in  A.D.A. 

in  A.D.A. 

Total* 

$61,555,104 

$112.74 

$52,843,991 

$95.35 

$50,546,575 

$91.75 

General  Control 

$2,828,921 

$5.20 

$2,632,219 

$4.75 

$2,496,725 

$4.53 

Instruction* 

Auxilisay 

51,584,897 

58.04 

28,618,741 

51.64 

26,577,567 

47.87 

Agencies 

1,692,549 

3.11 

1,416,002 

2.55 

1,392,558 

2.55 

Operation 

4,577,069 

8.41 

4,109,649 

7.42 

4,049,514 

7.35 

Maintenance 

1,198,540 

2.20 

782,788 

1.41 

951,443 

1.75 

Fixed  Charges 

1.398.056 

2.57 

1.384.885 

2.50 

1.365.806 

2.47 

C\irrent 

Expenses* 

$43,279,832 

$79.55 

$38,944,284 

$70.27 

$36,651,613 

$66.48 

Debt  Service 

12,976,352 

23.84 

11,332,495 

20.45 

12,850,646 

23.52 

Capital  Outlay 

5,096,920 

9.37 

2,567,212 

4.65 

1,064,116 

1.95 

*Les8  txiition. 

TABLE  5. 

SUMMARI  OF  EXPENDITURES  - DISTRICTS  OF  THE  FOURTH  CLASS 

School  year 

ending 

Item 

' 1932 

1933 

1954 

, Total 

Per  pupil 

1 * 

, Total 

Per  pupil 

Total 

Per  pupil 

in  A.D.A. 

in  A.D.A. 

in  A.D.A. 

Total* 

$55,106,884 

$89.10 

$46,190,443 

$72.35 

$44,862,955 

$70.50 

General  Control 

$2,213,016 

$5.58 

$1,986,861 

$3.11 

$1,968,912 

$3.09 

Instruction* 

29,191,756 

47.20 

26,459,117 

41.44 

25,574,756 

40.08 

APDciliary 

Agencies 

2,917,313 

4.72 

2,696,272 

4.22 

2,686,816 

4. a 

Operation 

3,385,293 

5.47 

3,067,951 

4.80 

5,191,878 

5.00 

Maintenance 

1,145,054 

1.85 

842,652 

1.32 

1,017,915 

1.69 

Fixed  Charges 

1.405.857 

2.27 

1.396.085 

2.19 

1.291.730 

2.02 

Ciirrent 

Expenses* 

$40,258,289 

$65.09 

$36,448,938 

$57.08 

$35,751,987 

$55.99 

Debt  Service 

9,048,984 

14.63 

7,553,866 

11.83 

7,793,109 

12. a 

Capital  Outlay 

5,799,611 

9.38 

2,187,659 

5.42 

1,357,859 

2.10 

*Less  tiiition. 
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TABLE  6 


CDRRENT  EXPENSES  AND  CURRENT  EXPENSES  AND  INTEREST  B?  CLASS  OF  DISTRICT 


Class  of 
district 

t 

t 

School  year  ending 

' 1932 

' 1933 

' 1954 

1 Total  1 

Per  pupil 
in  A.D.A. 

' Total  ' 

t t 

Per  pupil 
in  A.D.A. 

' Total 

1 1 

Per  piq)il 
in  A.D.A. 

Current  Expdhses 

Total  fl48,792,255 

$85.73 

$137,059,068 

$77.10  $131,745,605 

$74.30 

First 

Second 

Third 

Fourth 

$41,306,566 

23,947,666 

43,279,832 

40.253.289 

$120.64 

103.90 

79.53 

65.09 

$39,810,048 

21,835,798 

38,944,284 

36.448.938 

$113.86 

92.91 

70.27 

57.08 

$39,220,548 

20,161,457 

36,631,613 

35.731.987 

$112.37 

85.80 

66.48 

55.99 

Current  Expenses 
and  Interest 

Total 

$157,454,«97 

$90.72  $144,112,161 

$81.03  $139,361,150 

$78.59 

First 

Second 

Third 

Fourth 

$45,212,331 

25,298,844 

45,405,414 

41,538,298 

$132.05 

109.76 

83.44 

67.16 

$42,710,578 

25,122,404 

40,709,820 

37,569,359 

$122.15 

98.38 

73.45 

58.83 

$42,062,998 

21,680,144 

58,588,045 

37,029,963 

$120.52 

93.27 

71.03 

58.03 

ASSESSMENTS  AND  TAXES  LEVIED 

The  assessed  value  of  taxable  property  in  1934  showed  a decrease  of  over 
$200,000,000  compared  with  that  of  1932.  This  decrease  along  with  a decrease 
in  the  average  number  of  mills  and  the  average  per  capita  tax  levied  accounts 
for  the  decrease  in  the  amomt  of  tax  levied.  The  decrease  in  the  percent  of 
tax  collected,  as  shown  in  Table  8,  indicates  why  school  expenditures  have  been 
sharply  reduced.  In  this  connection  it  should  be  noted  that  in  many  districts 
the  percent  of  tax  collected  was  miich  less  than  the  State  average  of  75.1  per- 
cent in  1934. 

TABLE  7. 

GENERAL  STATEMENT  CONCERNING  ASSESSMENTS  FOR  SCHOOL  PURPOSES  AND  TAXES  RESULTING 

THEREFROM 


1 

t 

School  year  ending 

Item 

» 1932 

1953 

1954 

1 t 

, Total  , 

Per  pupil 
in  A.D.A. 

1 

Total  , 

Per  pupil' 

Total  , 

Per  pt^)!! 

Assessed 

Valuation 

$9961207310 

$5,739.47 

$9926686386  $5,584.62 

$9725745013  $5,484.95 

Rate  of 
Assessment 
Mills  Levied 
Per  capita 

Tax  Levied 

lOf, 

17 

3.55 

154,557,013 

89.05 

76^ 

18 

3.69 

150,734,798 

84.80 

76^ 

16 

3.55 

141,230,578 

79.65 

Additions  to 
Duplicate 

480,566 

.28 

377,419 

.21 

426,944 

.24 

Penalties 

1,274,728 

.73 

1,263,070 

.71 

1,286,697 

.75 

Total  Tax 

156,312,307 

90.06 

152,375,287 

85.72 

142,944,219 

80.62 

Exonerations 

3,051,746 

1.76 

2,970,394 

1.67 

3,044,053 

1.72 

Liens 

19,583,557 

11.28 

27,086,325 

15.24 

29,451,236 

16.61 

Unaccounted  for  5,189,693 

2.99 

8,038,909 

4.52 

8,171,030 

4.61 

Tax  Collected 
Current 
Duplicate 

on 

128,487,311 

74.03 

114,279,659 

64.29 

102,277,900 

57.68 
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TABLE  8 


Itea 


PERCENT  OF  CURRENT  TAXES  COLLECTED 


School  7ear  ending 


1952 


1955 


1954 


Taxes  levied,  Additions  and 
Penalties 
Exonerations 
Tax  collectable 
Tax  collected  during  year 
Percent  of  collectable  tax 
collected 


♦156,512,507 

5,051,746 

155,260,561 

128,487,511 

85.8 


$152,575,287 

2,970,594 

149,404,895 

114,279,659 

76.5 


$142,944,219 

5,044,055 

159,900,166 

102,277,900 

75.1 


RECEIPTS 


The  money  derived  from  the  sale  of  many  bonds  issued  during  1954  was  used  to 
pay  Current  Expenses.  The  issuance  of  these  bonds  is  authorized  by  Section  6525 
of  the  School  Laws  which  specifies  that  an  emergency  Sinking  Fund  shall  be  created 
into  which  delinquent  taxes  shall  be  paid  and  from  which  these  bonds  are  to  be 
redeemed  and  interest  paid.  The  difference  between  the  taxes  collected  for  the 
current  year, based  on  the  current  duplicate  as  indicated  in  Table?,  and  the  total 
amoimt  of  taxes  collected  as  reported  in  Table  9 indicates  an  increase  in  the 
amount  of  delinquent  taxes  collected  during  1954.  The  appropriations  for  1954 
show  an  increase  of  leas  than  one  dollar  per  pvpil  over  1955.  This  increase  has 
been  due  to  emergency  ^ate  allotments.  Table  10  shows  that  from  1952  to  1954 
the  districts  of  the  third  class  suffered  the  largest  decrease,  19.2  percent,  in 
taxes  collected  and  other  sources  of  local  revenue,  and  that  districts  of  the  first 
class  had  the  smallest  reduction,  16.8  percent. 


TABLE  9. 

RECEIPTS  - DISTRIBUTION  BI  SOURCE 


Item  ' 

School  year  ending 

1952 

1955 

1934 

Total  ] 

Per  pupil 
in  A.D.A. 

f > 

, Total  j 

Per  pupil' 
in  A.D.A.' 

Total  , 

Per  pupil 
in  A.D.A. 

Total  $252,702,659 

$154.08  $205,582,078 

$114.42  $199,351,015 

$112.43 

On  hand,  beginning 

of  year 

$27,191,559 

$15.67 

$20,290,554 

$11.41 

$15,519,216 

$8.64 

Bonds  issued 

8,127,048 

4.68 

2,061,856 

1.16 

8,667,011 

4.89 

Temporary  loans 

10,757,645 

6.19 

15,490,105 

7.59 

14,465,950 

8.16 

Taxes  collected 

158,821,655 

79.99 

126,456,867 

71.13 

118,618,399 

66.90 

Appropriation 

52,645,269 

18.81 

29,017,936 

16.53 

30,635,931 

17.28 

Tuition  for  non- 

resident  pupils 

6,496,555 

5.74 

6,759,179 

3.79 

6,858,089 

3.86 

Other  receipts 

8,685,560 

5.00 

5,345,581 

5.01 

4,788,419 

2.70 
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TABLE  10 


RECEIPTS  - TAXES  COLLECTED  AHD  OTHER  SOURCES  OF  LOCAL  INCOME  BY  CLASS  OF  DISTRICT 


Tax  collected 
& other  sources 
of  local  reve- 
nue exclusive 
of  tuition 

1 

School  year  ending 

' 1932 

' 1933  ' 

1954 

' Total  'P®"" 

' 'in  A.D.A. 

' Total  1 

Per  pupil' 
in  A.D.A.' 

Total  J 

Per  pupil 

Class  of  district 

Total 

$147,504,993  $84.99 

$131,782,448 

$74.14  $123,406,818 

$69.60 

First 

$48,315,351  $141.11 

$43,850,246 

$125.41 

$40,999,530 

$117.47 

Second 

24,791,982  107.56 

22,333,590 

95.02 

20,527,114 

87.36 

Third 

40,805,755  74.96 

36,339,702 

65.57 

33,397,161 

60.61 

Fourth 

53,591,905  54.31 

29,258,910 

45.82 

28,485,213 

44.65 

TABLE  11. 

RECEIPTS  - STATE  AND  FEDERAL 

APPROPRIATIONS  BY  CLASS  OF  DISTRICT 

School  year  ending 


Federal  ' 

1952  ' 

1933  ' 1934 

Appropriations  * 

t 

Total 

'in  A.D.A.' 

Total  Total 

'in  A.D.A.'  'in  A.D.A. 

Class  of  district 


Total 

$32,645,259 

$18.81 

First 

$4,269,905 

$12.47 

Second 

3,234,864 

14.04 

Third 

9,379,533 

17.24 

Fourth 

15,760,959 

25.79 

$29,017,936 

$16.33 

$30,633,931 

$17.28 

$4,050,685 

$11  53 

$4,056,830 

$11.62 

5,254,909 

13.85 

3,264,529 

13.89 

7,236,884 

13.06 

8,042,669 

14.60 

14,495,458 

22.70 

15,269,903 

25.93 

CURRENT  EXPENSE  DOLLAR 


There  has  been  little  change  in  the  percent  of  Current  Expenses  charged  to  the 
various  items  in  this  group.  In  all  classes  of  districts  the  percent  allotted 
to  Instruction  has  shown  a decrease,  while  the  percents  charged  to  General  Control 
and  Operation  have  remained  approximately  the  same  or  have  shown  an  increase. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  while  comparing  expenditiires  in  districts  of  the  various 
classes  that  the  -lowest  percent  is  allotted  to  General  Control  and  the  highest 
percent  to  Instruction  in  districts  of  the  first  class.  Districts  of  the  fourth 
class  have  the  smallest  percent  charged  to  Instruction  and  districts  of  the  third 
class  have  the  largest  percent  charged  to  General  Control. 

TABLE  12. 

DISTRIBUTION  OF  CURRENT  EXPENSE  DOLLAR  - ALL  DISTRICTS 


Item 

t 

t 

School  year  ending 

1 1932 

f 

t 

1935  J 

1934 

Total 

$1.00 

$1.00 

$1.00 

General  Control 

5.3 

5.5 

5.5 

Instniction* 

74.6 

75.4 

74.2 

Auxiliary  Agencies 

4.3 

4.2 

4.7 

Operation 

9.5 

9.4 

9.7 

Maintenance 

3.0 

2.3 

2.6 

Fixed  Charges 

3.5 

5.4 

5.5 

*Less  tuition. 
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TABLE  15 


DISTRIBUTION  OF  CURRENT  EXPENSE  DOLLAR  - DISTRICTS  OF  FIRST  CLASS 


Iten 

t 

1 

School  year  ending 

J 1932 

; 1935  ; 

1934 

Total 

ll.OO 

ll.OO 

ll.OO 

General  Control 

4.4 

4.4 

4.5 

Instruction 

78.0 

79.4 

78.7 

Auxiliary  Agencies 

2.5 

2.2 

5.3 

Operation 

8.5 

8.5 

8.3 

Maintenance 

3.4 

2.4 

2.5 

Fixed  Charges 

3.4 

3.1 

2.9 

♦Less  tuition. 


TABLE  14. 


DISTRIBUTION  OF  CURRENT  EXPENSE  DOLLAR  - DISTRICTS  OF  SECOND  CLASS 


Item 

r 

t 

School  /ear  ending 

' 1932 

t 

' 1933  ' 

1 T 

1934 

Total 

ll.OO 

ll.OO 

ll.OO 

General  Control 

4.0 

4.3 

4.5 

Instruct! on^ 

75.4 

76.1 

73.9 

Auxiliary  Agencies 

3.8 

5.7 

3.7 

Operation 

10.8 

10.7 

11.5 

Maintenance 

5.0 

2.2 

2.4 

Fixed  Charges 

3.0 

3.0 

4.0 

♦Less  tuition 

TABLE 

15. 

DISTRIBUTION 

OF  CURRENT  EXPENSE  DOLLAR  - DISTRICTS  OF  THIRD 

CLASS 

Item 

1 

1 

School  year  ending 

1932 

; 1933  ; 

1934 

Total 

ll.OO 

ll.OO 

11.00 

General  Control 

6.5 

6.8 

6.8 

Instruction^ 

73.0 

73.5 

72.0 

Auxiliary  Agencies 

3.9 

3.6 

3.8 

Operation 

10.6 

10.6 

11.1 

Maintenance 

2.8 

2.0 

2.6 

Fixed  Charges 

3.2 

3.5 

3.7 

♦Less  tuition. 
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TABLE  16 


DISTRIBUTION  OF  CURRENT  EXPENSE  DOLLAR  - DISTRICTS  OF  FOURTH  CLASS 


Item 

t 

r 

School  year  ending 

t 

1 

1932  J 

1933  1 

1954 

Total 

$1.00 

$1.00 

$1.00 

General  Control 

5.5 

5.5 

5.5 

Instruction* 

72.5 

72.6 

71.6 

Auxiliary  Agencies 

7.3 

7.4 

7.5 

Operation 

8.4 

8.4 

8.9 

Maintenance 

2.8 

2.3 

2.9 

Fixed  Charges 

3.5 

3.8 

3.6 

■K-Less  tuition. 


GENERAL  CONTROL 


The  cost  of  General  Control  during  the  three  years  under  consideration  has  de- 
creased 12  percent.  All  of  the  items  except  Legal  Service  show  decreases  from 
'.332  to  1934.  The  amount  paid  to  Tax  Collectors  has  decreased  17.8  percent  while 
the  total  tax  collections  have  decreased  16.4  percent.  Salaries  paid  to  Secreta- 
ries are  highest  per  pupil  in  districts  of  the  second  class  while  Treasurers'  fees 
are  highest  per  pupil  in  districts  of  the  fourth  class.  The  per  capita  cost  of 
Auditors'  fees  is  approximately  the  same  in  districts  of  the  second,  third  and 
fourth  classes. 


TABLE  17. 

GENERAL  CONTROL  - EXPENDITURES  BY  CLASS  OF  DISTRICT 


Class  of 
district 

f 

t 

School  year  ending 

' 1932 

1933  ' 

1934 

' Total 

' 'in  A.D.A. 

Total  ’P®’'  P'^P^l' 
'in  A.D.A.' 

Total  1 

Per  pupil 
in  A.D.A. 

Total 

$7,824,840  $4.51 

$7,326,533  §4.12 

$7,0^8,700 

$3.97 

First 

$1,830,172  $5.35 

$1,766,995  $5.05 

$1,667,919 

$4.78 

Second 

952,731  4.13 

940,458  4.00 

905,144 

3.85 

Third 

2,828,921  5.20 

2,632,219  4.75 

2,496,725 

4.53 

Fourth 

2,213,016  3.58 

1,986,861  3.11 

1,968,912 

3.09 
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TABLE  18 


OENERAL  CONTROL  - TTEMTTET)  EXPENDITTJRES  - ALL  DISTRICTS 


1 

t 

School  year  ending 

Iton 

* 1952 

' 1935  ' 

1954 

1 1 

, Total  , 

Per  pupil 

in  A.D.A. 

1 1 
, Total  , 

Per  pi^ll' 
in  A.D.A.' 

Total 

Per  pT5>il 
in  A.D.A. 

Total 

$7,824,840 

$4.51 

$7,326,533 

$4.12 

$7,058,700 

$3.97 

Secretciries 

$1,009,862 

$.58 

$972,614 

$.55 

$950,585 

$.52 

Treasurers 

551,294 

.31 

513,950 

.29 

473,267 

.27 

Tax  Collectors 

2,138,795 

1.25 

1,877,666 

1.06 

1,803,815 

1.01 

Atiditors 

173,726 

.10 

203,512 

.11 

161,352 

.09 

Legal  Service 

265,422. 

.15 

252,858 

.14 

277,049 

.16 

Enforcement  of 
Compulsory 
Attendance 

903,698 

.52 

841,891 

.47 

792,753 

.45 

District  Super- 
intendents' 

Office  Salaries 
& Expenses  1,598,275 

.92 

1,554,446 

.87 

1,467,907 

.85 

Other  Expenses 

1.203,768 

.70 

1,109,596 

.63 

1,131,972 

.64 

GENERAL 

TABLE  19. 

CONTROL  - ITEMIZED  EXPENDITDRES  - 

DISTRICTS 

OF  FIRST  CLASS 

School  year 

ending 

Item  ' 

1932 

1933 

1934 

Total  1 

Per  pupil 

Total 

'Per  pvmil 

1 

Total  , 

Per  pupil 

in  A.D.A. 

'in  A.D.A. 

in  A.D.A. 

Total 

$1,830,172 

$5.35 

$1,766,995 

$5.05 

$1,667,919 

$4.78 

Secretaries 

$159,987 

$.47 

$165,757 

$.47 

$162,651 

$.47 

Treasirpftrs  ) . . 

Teix  Collection) 

98,745 

.29 

103,454 

.29 

97,427 

.28 

Auditors 

42,632 

.12 

48,369 

.14 

38,925 

.11 

Legal  Service 

34,983 

.10 

36,877 

.11 

41,267 

.12 

Enforcement  of 

Compulsory 

Attendance 

464,682 

1.36 

455,830 

1.30 

440,683 

1.26 

District  Super- 
intendents ' 

Office  Salaries 

& Expenses 

402,365 

1.18 

392,909 

1.12 

365,746 

1.05 

Other  Expenses 

626,778 

1.83 

567,769 

1.62 

521,220 

1.49 
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TABLE  20 


GENERAL  COBTTROL  - ITEMIZED  EXPENDITURES  - DISTRICTS  OF  SECOND  CLASS 


• 

School  year  ending 

Item  • 

1932  • 

1933  ' 

1934 

1 

t 

Total 

'Per  pupil' 
•in  A.D.A.' 

Total  I 

Per  pi5)il' 
in  A.D.A.' 

Total 

'Per  pupil 
'in  A.D.A. 

Total 

1952,731 

$4.13 

$940,458 

$4.00 

$905,144 

$3.85 

Secretaries 

$186,807 

$.81 

$169,981 

$.72 

$159,890 

$.68 

Treasurers 

17,614 

.08 

18,292 

.08 

16,998 

.07 

Tax  Collection 

215,709 

.93 

232,695 

.99 

276,121 

1.17 

Auditors 

20,080 

.09 

49,546 

.21 

18,000 

.08 

Legal  Service 

33,452 

.14 

54,951 

.i5 

34,415 

.15 

Enforcement  of 

Compulsory 

Attendance 

89,525 

.39 

82,156 

.35 

69,901 

.30 

District  Super- 
intendents' 

Office  Salaries 

& Expenses 

246,951 

1.07 

228,304 

.97 

204,384 

.87 

Other  Expenses 

142,593 

.62 

124,533 

.53 

125,435 

.53 

TABLE  21. 

GENERAL  CONTROL  - ITEMIZED  EXPENDITURES  - DISTRICTS  OF  THIRD  CLASS 


I 

, School  year  ending 

Item 

' 1932  ' 1933  ' 

1934 

; Total  Total 

' 'in  A.D.A.'  'in  A.D.A.' 

Total 

* in  A.DeAe 

Total 

$2,828,921 

$5.20 

$2,632,219 

$4.75 

$2,496,725 

$4.53 

Secretaries 

$290,729 

$.53 

$278,131 

$.50 

$261,405 

$.47 

Treasurers 

188,181 

.35 

163,614 

.29 

139,392 

.25 

Tax  Collection 

872,581 

1.60 

758,680 

1.37 

678,756 

1.23 

Auditors 

54,317 

.10 

49,414 

.09 

47,691 

.09 

Legal  Service 
Enforcement  of 

114,542 

.21 

105,236 

.19 

118,931 

.21 

Compulsory 

Attendance 

222,811 

.41 

198,237 

.36 

180,627 

.33 

District  Svper- 

intendents' 

Office  Salaries 

& Expenses 

944,862 

1.74 

930,374 

1.68 

890,680 

1.62 

Other  Expenses 

140,898 

.26 

148,533 

.27 

179,243 

.33 
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TABLE  22 


GKNIRAL  COIITROL  - ITEMIZED  EXPENDITURES  - DISTRICTS  OF  FOURTH  CLASS 


School  year  ending 

Item 

» 1952 

' 1953 

t 

1954 

Total  1 

Per  pupil'  • 

Per  pupil' 

Total  ' 

Per  pupil 

in  A.D.A.'  ' 

in  A.D.A.' 

1 

In  A.D.A. 

Total 

$2,213,016 

$3.58  $1,986,861 

$5.11 

$1,968,912 

$3.03 

Secretaries 

$572,339 

$.60  $360,745 

$.56 

$346,639 

$.54 

Treasurers 

312,353 

.51  281,214 

.44 

265,969 

.42 

Tax  Collection 

964,906 

1.56  833,637 

1.31 

802,419 

1.26 

Auditors 

56,697 

.09  56,183 

.09 

56,736 

.09 

Legal  SeiTice 

82,445 

.13  75,794 

.12 

82,436 

.13 

Enforcement  of 

Compulsory 

Attendance 

126,680 

.21  107,668 

.17 

101,542 

.16 

District  Super- 

intendents' 

Office  Salaries 

Less  than 

& Expenses 

4,097 

.01  2,859 

? cent 

7,097 

.01 

Other  Expenses 

293,499 

.47  268,761 

.42 

306,074 

.48 

INSTRUCTION 

The  per  capita  expenditure  for  Instruction  in  19Z4 

was  14  percent  less  than  the 

amount  expendec 

in  1932.  All  items  except  Tuition 

are  lo?rer  than  in  1932.  The 

practical  elimination  of  the 

Teachers  Institute  was  responsible  for  the 

large  de- 

crease  in  this 

item.  Salaries  paid  to  Classroom  Teachers  dropped  11.8  percent  and 

the  salaries  of  Supervisors 

and  Principals  was  17. 

1 percent 

lower  in  1934  than  in 

1932.  Similar 

reductions  are  noted  in  each  class 

of  district. 

TABLE  23. 

INSTRUCTION 

- EXPENDITURES  BI  CLASS  OF  DISTRICT 

t 

f 

School  year 

ending 

Instruction* 

' 1932 

' 1933 

1 

1934 

Total 

Per  pupil*  ' 

Per  pupil' 

Total 

Per  pupil 

in  A.D.A.'  ' 

in  A.D.A.' 

in  A.D.A. 

Class  of  District 

Total 

$111,021,944 

$63.97  $103,283,359 

$58.11 

$97,736,877 

$55.12 

First 

$32,179,013 

$93.98  $31,595,912 

$90.37 

$30,380,023 

l’88.47 

Second 

18,066,273 

78.38  16,609,589 

70.67 

14,904,551 

63.45 

Third 

31,584,897 

58.04  28,618,741 

51.64 

26,377,567 

47.87 

Fourth 

29,191,756 

47.20  26,459,117 

41.44 

25,574,736 

40.08 

•K-Less  tuition. 
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TABLE  24 


nSTRUCTIOE  - ITBnZBD  ESPEBDITTJRES  - AIL  DISTRICTS 


t 

1 

School  year  ending 

Itea 

1 

19S2 

t 

1955 

* 1954 

1 

t 

f 

Total  t 

Per  pupil* 
in  A.D.A.* 

t 

Total  , 

Per  pnpU 
In  AeDeAe 

t 1 

1 Total  , 

Per  piqpll 

In  A.D.A. 

Total* 

1111,021,944 

$65.97  $105,285,559 

$58.11 

$97,756,877 

$55.12 

Salaries 

Soperrisors 
& Principals 
Principals* 
Clerks  and 

$7,472,009 

$4.51 

$6,957,751 

$5.91 

$6,550,129 

$5.58 

Assistants 

1,287,845 

.74 

1,109,524 

.62 

1,075,080 

.61 

Teachers 

94,041,789 

54.18 

89,455,056 

50.55 

84,920,105 

47.89 

Tejctbooks 
Supplies  used 

In 

5,078,055 

1.77 

2,571,756 

1.55 

2,169,400 

1.22 

Instr\iction 

5,555,218 

2.05 

2,718,889 

1.55 

2,559,729 

1.45 

Institute 

827,062 

.48 

145,558 

.08 

159,919 

.08 

Tuition  to  other 

Districts 

6,505,055 

5.65 

6,517,219 

5.67 

6,585,457 

5.71 

Other  Expenses 

762,000 

.44 

545,085 

.51 

544,517 

.51 

*Less  tuition. 

TABLE  25. 

INSTRUCTION  - ITEMIZED  EXPENDITURES  - DISTRICTS 

OF  FIRST  CLASS 

t 

1 

School  year  ending 

Item 

1 

1932 

1935 

* 1934 

1 

Total  1 

Per  pupil* 

Total  , 

Per  pipil 

, Total  , 

Per  pupil 

in  A.D.A.' 

in  A.D.A. 

in  A.D.A. 

Total* 

$32,179,018 

$93.98 

$31,595,912 

$90.37 

$30,880,023 

$88.47 

Salaries 

Supervisors 

& Principals 

$2,320,525 

$6.78 

$2,287,121 

$6.54 

$2,207,621 

$6.32 

Principals* 

Clerks  and 

Assistants 

770,038 

2.25 

708,727 

2.03 

711,498 

2.04 

Teachers 

27,730,393 

80.99 

27,501,281 

78.65 

27,049,678 

77.50 

Textbooks 
Supplies  used 

in 

579,979 

1.69 

471,926 

1.35 

361,654 

1.04 

Instruction 

InstitTite 

Tuition  to  other 

742,587 

2.17 

533,287 

1.53 

471,016 

1.35 

Districts 

3,500 

.01 

10,125 

.03 

10,379 

.03 

Other  Expenses 

35,496 

.10 

93,570 

.27 

78.556 

.22 

<^Less  tuition. 
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TABI2  26. 


msTRUcrioH  - iraazKD  kubiditdres  - districts  of  secohd  class 


1 

School  7ear  ending 

Item  ' 

1952 

' 1955  ' 

' 1954 

t 

t 

Total 

Per 

in  AeDeAe 

J Total  J 

Per  pupil' 
in  A.D.A.' 

t 1 

, Total  1 

Per  p^il 

Total*  $18,066,275 

$78.58 

$16,609,589 

$70.67 

$14,904,551 

$65.45 

Salaries 
SiqierTisors 
& Principals 

$1,251,845 

$5.45 

$1,086,044 

$4.62 

$956,367 

$5.99 

Principals' 
Clerks  and 
Assistants 

196,158 

.85 

166,159 

.71 

156,155 

.66 

Teachers 

15,481,967 

67.17 

14,602,558 

62.15 

13,135,556 

o5.90 

Textbooks 

ASQ.iai 

1.91 

289.792 

1.25 

276,212 

1.17 

Si^plies  used  in 
Instruction 

564,569 

2.45 

399,856 

1.70 

345,150 

1.47 

Institute 

83,499 

.56 

15,862 

.07 

4,472 

.02 

Tuition  to  other 
Districts 

6,710 

.03 

8,441 

.04 

8,406 

.04 

Other  Expenses 

49,094 

.21 

49^358 

.21 

50,839 

.22 

♦Less  tuition. 


TABLE  27. 

iRSTRDCTicr  - rraiTZEn  expendittjres  - districts  of  third  class 


School  year  ending 

Item 

t 

1952 

' 1933 

1954 

f 

t 

Total 

Per  pupil 
in  A.D.A. 

t 1 

, Total  , 

Per  pi^jil 
in  A.D.A. 

1 

Total  ^ 

Per 

nzi  A eC  • A • 

Total* 

$51,584,897 

$58.04 

$28,618,741 

$51.64 

$26,377,567 

$47.87 

Salaries 

Supervisors 

& Principals 

$2,051,581 

$3.77 

$1,785,508 

$3.22 

$1,498,018 

$2.72 

Principals' 

Clerks  and 

Assistants 

317,476 

.58 

208,430 

.38 

171,925 

.31 

Teachers 

26,679,135 

49.03 

24,754,586 

44.67 

22,982,597 

41.71 

Textbooks 

953,134 

1.75 

772,868 

1.39 

690,384 

1.25 

Si^plies  used 
Instr\iction 

in 

1,117,626 

2.05 

839,765 

1.52 

795,224 

1.45 

Institute 

274,982 

.51 

85,643 

.15 

77,557 

.14 

Tuition  to  other 
Districts 

1,050,274 

1.89 

1,001,325 

1.81 

905,579 

1.64 

Other  Expenses 

191,165 

.35 

171,941 

.31 

161,862 

.29 

*LeB8  tuition. 
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TABLE  B8 


INSTRUCTION  - ITEMIZED  EZRENDITUUES  - DISTBICTS  OF  FOURTH  CLASS 


1 

School  year  ending 

Item 

1 

1952 

' 1955 

> 1954 

t 

f 

Total  j 

Per  pupil 
in  A.D.A. 

1 Total  1 

Per  pupil 
in  AJ).A. 

Total  ; 

Per  pi?>ll 

in  A.D.A. 

Total* 

$29,191,756 

$47.20 

$26,459,117 

$41.44 

$25,574,756 

$40.08 

Salaries 

Stpgrvisors 

St  Principals 

41,848,258 

$2.99 

$1,779,058 

$2.79 

$1,708,125 

$2.68 

Principals' 

Clerks  and 

Assistants 

4,171 

.01 

26,028 

.04 

55.602 

.05 

Teachers 

24,150,294 

59.05 

22,596,651 

55,59 

21,752,472 

54.09 

Textbooks 

1,105,779 

1.79 

857,150 

1.51 

841,150 

1.52 

Suiplles  used 
Instruction 

in 

1,128,456 

1.82 

945,981 

1.48 

928,559 

1.45 

Institute 

468,571 

.75 

44,055 

.07 

57,890 

.09 

Tuition  to  other 
Districts 

5,262,549 

8.51 

5,497,528 

8.61 

5,661,095 

8.87 

Other  Expenses 

486,247 

.79 

250,216 

.56 

255,260 

.40 

*Less  tuition. 


Auxiliary  agencies 


The  expenditures  for  Auxiliary  Agencies  for  1954  are  less  than  those  for  1952 
but  somewhat  higher  than  those  for  1955.  Transportation  of  Piqiils,  which  accounts 
for  approximately  one-half  of  the  total  amount  expended  for  Auiiliaiy  Agencies, 
decreased  11  percent.  The  amounts  expended  for  Health  Services,  Libraries,  and 
LectTires  decreased  14.8  percent.  24.4  percent  and  80  percent  respectively.  The 
increase  in  Other  Expenses  occurred"  as  a result  of  a reclassification  of  expendi- 
tufes  in  districts  of  the  first  class. 


TABLE  29. 

AUXILIAEr  AGENCIES  - EXPENDITURES  BY  CLASS  OF  DISTRICT 


Auxiliary 

Agencies 

1 

f 

School  year  ending 

' 1932 

1933 

* 

1934 

' n.  . n 'Per  pupil' 

' -inAXA.' 

Total  1 

Per  pvq>il' 
in  A.D.A.' 

Total 

•in  A.D.A- 

Class  of  District 

Total 

$6,445,190  $5.71 

$5,789,469 

$3.26 

$6,129,600  $5.45 

First 

$924,407  $2.70 

$854,011 

$2.44 

$1,505,382  $5.74 

Second 

909,121  5.95 

823,184 

3.50 

744,844  3.17 

Third 

1,692,549  3.11 

1,416,002 

2.55 

1,392,558  2.53 

Fourth 

2,917,313  4.72 

2,696,272 

4.22 

2,686,816  4.21 
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TABLE  SO 


AnnXIABX  AGHiCIKS  - 'TWZED  KXPDITlITtJEES  - ALL  DISTBICTS 


Item 

School  year  ending 

1952 

1 

1955 

1 

1954 

t 

Total  , 

Per 

in  A.D.A.' 

Total 

'in  A.D.A.' 

Total  1 

Per  pupil 

in  A.D.A. 

Total 

$6,443,190 

$8.71 

$5,789,469 

$5.26 

$6,129,600 

$5.45 

Libraries,  books 

and  repairs 

$645,766 

IQ 

• 

$565,507 

$.52 

$495,711 

$.26 

Health  Service 

1,551,584 

.89 

1,477,855 

.65 

1,551,412 

.76 

Transportation 

5,316,485 

1.91 

5,115,569 

1.75 

3,025,841 

l.TO 

Lectures 

78,076 

.05 

18,029 

.01 

21,591 

.01 

Other  Expenses 

855,481 

.49 

616,911 

.55 

1,259,245 

.70 

OPERATIOH  OF  SCHOOL  PLAHT 


The  per  capita  cost  of  Operation  of  the  School  Plant  decreased  considerably  from 

1932  to  1933.  The  expendittnas  for  1954  were  only  slightly  less  than  those  for 
1933.  An  increase  of  20  cents  per  pi^il  from  1933  to  1954  was  reported  in  districts 
of  the  fourth  class.  All  other  classes  of  districts  reported  decreases.  The  cost 
of  Fuel,  Water,  Li^t  and  Power,  and  Janitors'  Si5)plles  increased  slightly  from 

1933  to  1934. 


TABLE  31. 

OPERATION  OF  PLANT  - EXPENDITURES  BY  CLASS  OF  DISTRICT 


Operation 
of  Plant 


Total 


2SSS: ' 

'Per  pupil' 
'in  A.D.A.' 


School  year  ending 


1955 


Total 


'Per  pupil' 
'in  A.D.A.' 


1934 


Total 


'Per  pupil 
'in  A.D.A. 


Class  of  District 


Total 

$14,069,264 

$8.11 

$12,893,934 

$7.25 

$12,831,741 

$7.24 

First 

$5,527,235 

$10.30 

$5,383,900 

$9.68 

$3,274,114 

$9.38 

Second 

2,579,667 

11.19 

2,352,434 

9.92 

2,316,235 

9.86 

Third 

4,577,069 

8.41 

4,109,649 

7.42 

4,049,514 

7.35 

Fourth 

5,585,295 

5.47 

5,067,951 

4.80 

3,191,878 

5.00 

TABLE  32. 

OPERATION  OF  PLANT  - ITEMIZED  EXPENDITURES  - ALL  DISTRICTS 


School  year  ending 

Item 

• 1932  ' 1935  ' 

1934 

' _ ^ , 'Per  pupil'  _ 'Per  pupil' 

, Total  A.D.A.'  lin  A.D.A.' 

Total 

Total  A.D.A. 

Total 

$14,069,264 

$8.11 

Wages  of  janitors  and 

$4.95 

other  emplqyes 

$8,547,071 

Fuel 

2,729,507 

1.57 

Water,  light 

& power 

1,742,726 

1.01 

Janitors' 

supplies 

611,846 

.55 

Other  expenses 

438,114 

.25 

$12,893,954 

$7.25 

$12,851,741 

$7.24 

$7,941,884 

$4.46 

$7,615,095 

$4.50 

2,395,591 

1.35 

2,627,629 

1.48 

1,705,716 

.96 

1,728,317 

.97 

496,341 

.28 

512,166 

.29 

556,605 

.20 

348,554 

.20 

UJStlU 
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HAINTIBAHCE  OF  PUR 


The  effect  of  the  Federal  work  relief  projects  is  shown  hy  the  laoreaM  In  the 
expenditures  for  Maintenance  of  Plant.  The  grading  of  school  grounds  and  the 
painting  and  repairs  of  the  Interiors  of  school  houses  were  the  aore  connon  lypes 
of  projects.  The  expenditures  for  Upkeep  of  Grounds  and  Bepalrs  and  Beplaceaents 
reflect  the  expenditures  ly  school  districts  made  largely  for  naterial  used  in 
these  projects. 

On  the  basis  of  increases  in  expenditures  it  would  seem  that  districts  of  the 
third  and  fourth  classes  pairticipated  most  in  these  projects. 

A comparison  of  the  Cost  of  JJaintenance  in  1932  and  1934  shows  that  this  item, 
in  spite  of  the  Federal  projects,  had  the  largest  percentage  decrease,  25.5  per- 
cent, of  the  six  items  included  in  Current  Expenses. 

TABLE  33. 

MAIRENANCE  OF  PLAOT  - EXPENDITURES  BI  CLASS  OF  DISTRICT 


Maintenance 
of  Plant 


School  year  ending 


1952 


1955 


1954 


Total  Total 


*in  A.D.A.' 


•Per  ptqpll' 
»in  A.D.A. » 


Total 


'Per  pupil 
'in  A.D.A. 


Class  of  District 


Total 

♦4,488,657 

♦2.59 

♦5,061,599 

♦1.72 

♦5,416,981 

♦1.93 

First 

♦1,417,367 

♦4.14 

♦960,551 

♦2.75 

♦973,051 

♦2.79 

Second 

727,696 

5.16 

475,608 

2.03 

474,572 

2.02 

Third 

1,198,540 

2.20 

782,788 

1.41 

951,443 

1.73 

Fourth 

1,145,054 

1.85 

842,652 

1.32 

1,017,915 

1.60 

TABLE  54. 

MAINTENANCE  OF  PLAOT  - ITEMIZED  EX^NDITUFES  - ALL  DISTRICTS 


t 

t 

School  year  ending 

Item  ' 

1932 

t 

193! 

' 

1934 

1 

1 

Total  1 

Per  pupil' 
in  A.D.A.' 

Total 

1 

Per  pupil' 
in  A.D.A.' 

Total  J 

Per  pipll 
in  A.D.A. 

Total 

♦4.488,657 

♦2.59 

♦5,061,599 

♦1.72 

♦3,416,981 

♦1.93 

Repairs, 

buildings 

♦1,498,387 

$.86 

♦1,706,761 

♦ .96 

♦1,674,017 

♦ .94 

Upkeep  of 

grounds 

1,394,461 

.80 

213,283 

.12 

564,097 

.52 

Repairs  & replace- 
ments - Lighting 
heating  & plumbing  640,429 

.37 

481,531 

.27 

692,958 

.39 

Furniture  and 

apparatus 

773,513 

.45 

507,759 

.28 

312,778 

:i8 

Other  expenses 

181,367 

.11 

156,265 

.09 

173,131 

FIXED  CHARGES 


Fixed  Chsirges  in  1934  were  9.3  percent  lower  than  those  for  1932.  Decreases  were 
recorded  in  each  class  of  district  except  the  second.  The  increases  were  in  pay- 
ments to  the  School  Emoloyees  Retirement  Ely  stem  and  in  Fire  Insurance  Premiums. 
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TABLE  55 


niKD  CHAS®S  - EXPETOITTOES  BT  CLASS  0?  DISTHICT 


Fixed 

Charges 

t 

t 

School  year  ending 

' 1932  ' 

1933  * 

1934 

t 1 

, Total  , 

Per  pupil* 
in  A.D.A.' 

Total  \ 

Per  pi5>il* 

in  A.D.A.* 

Total  I 

Per  piq>ll 

in  A.D.A. 

Class  of  District 

Total 

14,944,558 

$2.85 

$4,684,174 

$2.64 

$4,591,706 

$2.59 

First 

$1,428,567 

$4.17 

$1,248,679 

$3.57 

$1,120,059 

$5.21 

Second 

712,078 

3.09 

654,525 

2.79 

816,111 

5.47 

Third 

1,598,056 

2.57 

1,384,885 

2.50 

1,565,806 

2.48 

Fourth 

1,405,857 

2.27 

1,596,085 

2.19 

1,291,750 

2.02 

TABLE  56. 

FIXED  CHARGES 

- ITEMIZED  EXPENDITURES  - ALL  DISTRICTS 

t 

t 

School  year  ending 

Item 

• 1952  ' 

1933 

' 

1954 

t t 

, Total  , 

Per  pupil* 

Total  , 

Per  piqjil* 

Total  ' 

Per  pupil 

in  A.D.A. * 

in  A.D.A.* 

in  A.D.A. 

Total 

$',944,358 

$2.85 

$4,684,174 

$2.64 

$4,591,706 

$2.59 

State  retirement 

board 

(Districts' 

share) 

$2,909,925 

$1.68 

$2,776,042 

$1.56 

$2,799,720 

$1.58 

Rent 

254,150 

.14 

291,031 

.17 

234,959 

.13 

Insurance  Premiums 

Fire 

957,505 

.55 

760,785 

.43 

825,221 

.47 

Compensation  and 

other 

502,763 

.29 

257,141 

.13 

194,874 

.11 

Teixes 

154,806 

.09 

205,556 

.12 

162,590 

.09 

Other  expenses 

165,229 

.10 

413,821 

.23 

374,342 

.21 

DEBT  SER7ICE 


The  increase  in  Debt  Service  payments  in  1934  resulted  principally  from  an  in- 
crease in  the  payment  of  the  principal  and  interest  on  Short  Tomi  Loans.  Payments 
to  the  Sinking  Fxmd  were  slightly  below  those  for  1933.  The  Redemption  of  Bonds 
Direct  from  Current  Funds  remained  approximately  the  same  as  in  1933.  All  classes 
of  districts  retxsrted  increases  in  Debt  Service  payments. 

TABLE  37. 

DEBT  SERnCE  - EXPENDITURES  BY  CLASS  OF  DISTRICT 


1 

f 

School  year  ending 

Debt  Service 

* 1952  * 

1933 

1934 

' Total  pupil* 

* *in  A.D.A.* 

Total  ' 

f 

Per  pupil 
in  A.D.A. 

Total  'P®r 

'in  A.D.A. 

Class  of  District 

Total 

$35,218,252  $20.29 

$33,381,518 

$18.78 

$41,053,742  $23.15 

First 

Second 

Third 

Four+h 

$7,557,422  $22.07 

5,635,494  24.45 

12,976,352  23.84 

9,048,98-5  14.63 

$8,045,166 

6,449,791 

11,332,495 

7,553,866 

$23.01 

27.44 

20.45 
11.83 

$13,113,231  $37.57 

7,296,756  31.05 

12,850,646  23.32 

7,793,109  12.21 
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TABLE  58 


DEBT  SERVICE  - ITHDZED  EXPENDITURES  - ALL  DISTRICTS 


School  year  ending 

IteB 

» 1932 

' 1955  • 

1934 

' Total  ' 

Per  pupil 

' Total 

'Per  pt5)ll' 

Total  ' 

Per  jrt^il 

1 J 

I 

•in  A.D.A.' 

t 

in  A.D.A. 

Total 

$55,218,252 

$20.29 

$55,581,518 

$18.78 

$41,055,742 

$25.15 

Redeaption  of  bonds 

direct  frM 

current  folds 

$5,838,774 

$2.21 

$2,231,597 

$1.26 

$2,258,545 

$1.26 

Sinking  fund 

10,435,928 

6.01 

15,263,002 

7.46 

13,114,061 

7.40 

Interest  on  bonds 

from  current 

funds 

8,174,644 

4.71 

6,622,624 

5.73 

6,944,571 

5.92 

Temporary  Loans 

Principal 

11,345,905 

6.45 

9,781,047 

5.50 

16,921,540 

9.54 

Interest 

487,990 

.2P 

450,469 

.25 

671,174 

.58 

Refunds  and 

other  expenses 

955,011 

.54 

1,052,579 

.58 

1,164,055 

.65 

CAPITAL  OOTLAI 

The  erection  of 

new  school  buildings  practically  ceased  during  1934.  The  expendl- 

tures  for  Capital  Outlay  in  that  year 

were  79.6  percent  lower  than  those 

for  1952. 

Expenditures  for  the  alteration  of  old  buildings  in  1934  were 

somewhat  higher  than 

in  1933  but  much 

lower  than  in  1932. 

The  amomit  expended  for 

new  buildings  in  1954 

was  $1.09  per  pupil  compared  with  $7.68  in  1932. 

TABLE  39. 

CAPITAL  ODTLAI  - EXPENDITURES  BY 

CLASS  OF  DISTRICT 

School  year  ending 

Capital  Outlay  ' 

1932 

1933 

f 

1934 

Total 

Total  ' 

Per  pupil' 

Total  ' 

'in  A.D.A.' 

'in  A.D.A.' 

'in  A.D.A. 

Class  of  District 

Total 

$20,484,007 

$11.80 

$11,188,711 

$6.29 

$4,294,602 

$2.42 

First 

$7,137,435 

$20.85 

$4,629,665 

$13.24 

$856,468 

$2.45 

Second 

2,450,041 

10.63 

1,804,195 

7.68 

1,056,159 

4.41 

Third 

5,096,920 

9.37 

2,567,212 

4.65 

1,064,116 

1.93 

Fourth 

5,799,611 

9.38 

2,187,659 

3.42 

1,337,859 

2.10 
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TiBIX  40 


CAPITAL  OUTLAT  - manZED  UPEHriTTJHES  - ALL  DISTRICTS 


1 

1 

School  year  ending 

Item  ’ 

1952 

t 

1953  ' 

1934 

; Total  ; 

Per  ptqsll' 

in  A.D.A.' 

Total  J 

Per  p\5)il' 
in  A.D.A.' 

Total  J 

Per  ptqjil 
in  A.D.A. 

Total  $20,484,007 

$11.80 

$11,188,711 

$6.29 

$4,294,602 

$2.42 

Hew  buildings  and 
groimds 

Land 

$879,095 

$.50 

$487,652 

$.27 

$565,895 

$.21 

Improvement  of 
new  lamd 

479,658 

.28 

431,761 

.24 

287,108 

.16 

New  buildings  13 

,521,984 

7.68 

7,245,965 

4.08 

1,927,485 

1.09 

Heating,  lighting 
plumbing, 
electrical 

544,842 

.31 

989,459 

.56 

101,146 

.06 

Furniture 

455,526 

.25 

527,568 

.30 

135,085 

.08 

Instructional 

apparatus 

283,500 

.16 

32,541 

.02 

71,956 

.04 

Other  equipment 

759,637 

.45 

524,879 

.18 

242,278 

.13 

Old  buildings 
Alterations  2 

,121,210 

1.22 

271,119 

.15 

360,892 

.20 

Beating,  lighting 
plumbing, 
electrical 

263,674 

.15 

208,468 

.12 

194,020 

.11 

Furniture 

380,585 

.22 

168,004 

.09 

120,111 

.07 

Instructional 

apparatus 

174,092 

.10 

57,436 

.03 

94,269 

.05 

Other  equipment 

484,755 

.28 

248,907 

.14 

171,359 

.09 

Other  Capital  Out- 
lay 

377,851 

.22 

194,952 

.11 

224,998 

.15 

FUNDED  INDEBTEDNESS 


During  1952  and  1935  school  districts  made  subsTantial  reductions  in  their  bonded 
indebtedness.  The  Jiansfield  bonds  issued  in  1934,  which  were  based  on  a percent- 
age of  the  outstanding  taxes,  accounted  largely  for  the  increase  in  the  amount  of 
bonds  issued  during  that  year.  The  total  of  the  bonds  redeemed  from  Current  Funds 
and  Sinking  Funds  during  the  same  year  was  leas  than  the  total  retired  in  1953  and 
less  than  the  amount  of  bonds  issued.  Consequently  there  was  an  increase  in  the 
amount  of  bonds  oittstanding  at  the  close  of  the  year. 

The  net  reserve  set  aside  ty  school  districts  in  their  sinking  funds  to  meet  the 
interest  and  principal  of  outstanding  bonds  which  had  been  issued  as  sinking  fund 
bonds  TOS  larger  in  1954  ti.an  in  either  1932  or  1935.  The  amount  of  Temporary 
Loans  unpaid  at  tte  end  of  1934  showed  a sharp  reduction  from  the  amount  unpaid 
at  the  end  of  1933.  However,  this  item  was  somewhat  higher  than  at  the  end  of 
1932. 
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TABLE  41. 


BOHDS, 

TaiPORARY  LOAHS,  AHD  SIHKIHG  FUHD  BALAHCE  - 

ALL  DISTRICTS 

f 

t 

School  year  ending 

Item 

' 1952 

1 

1955 

* 

1954 

* To+.«1  * 

Per  pupil’ 

Total  ' 

Per  pipil’ 

Total 

1 -i-woaj.  ^ 

in  A.D.A.' 

in  A.D.A.' 

'in  A.D.A. 

Bonds  (Outstanding 

beginning  of 

year) 

$274,202,654 

$157.99  $270,168,519 

$151.99  $267,416,159 

$150.81 

Issued  during 

year 

6,925,140 

5.99 

1,655,042 

.92 

9,618,507 

5.42 

Payments  of 

principal 

8,767,500 

5.05 

9,725,615 

5.47 

9,481,056 

5.54 

Outstanding,  end 

of  year 

272,558,214 

156.95 

262,077.746 

147.44 

267,565,450 

150.89 

Sinking  f^]nd 

balance 

17,025,887 

9.81 

16,990,749 

9.56 

17,171,420 

9.68 

Temporaiy  loans 

unpaid 

.1®  542,575 

7.11 

16,415,557 

9.25 

15,551,727 

7.66 

Het  funded 

indebtedness 

267,674,702 

154.25 

261,500,554 

147.11 

265,915,757 

148.84 

VALUE  OF  SCHOOL  PROPBRTI  AHD  FIBE  IHSURAHCB  CAKHIED  - ALL  DISTRICTS 


The  eetleated  raltB  of  altes,  buildlngB,  textbooks  and  eqalpBent  In  the  school 
districts  of  Pennsylvania  is  over  a half  billion  dollars.  The  anomt  reported 
for  19S4  shows  an  Increase  over  that  reports  for  both  1952  and  19M. 

The  total  fire  instance  carried  during  1954  was  less  than  that  carried  during 
1952  or  1955.  The  preBltoiB  paid  were  less  than  those  paid  in  1962  but  hlf^r  than 
those  paid  in  1955.  The  ratio  of  fire  loss  to  preBimB  paid  in  1962  was  approxi- 
nately  1 to  in  1956,  1 to  2^  and  in  1954.  1 to  5^. 


TABLE  42. 


VALDB  OF  SCHOOL  PROPERTY  AHD  FIRE  IHSDRAHCE  CARRIED  - ALL  DISTRICTS 


1 

1 

School  year  ending 

Item 

' 1952 

' 1955 

' 1854 

t t 

, Total  , 

Per  pt9)ll'  , 'Per  pi?)!!'  ' 

in  A.D.A.'  'in  A.D.A.'  ' 

Per  p^il 
In  AeDeAe 

Value  of 

Sites  and 
buildings 

♦530,459,786 

$505.65 

$525,945,875 

$294.77 

'^53,751.574 

$301.01 

Textbooks  and 
equiiment 

48,600,050 

28.00 

48,709,852 

27.40 

48.135.701 

27.15 

Total 

$579,059,816 

$535.65 

$572,666,707 

$522.17 

•581,885,075 

las.16 

Fire  Insurance 
Total  carried 

266,127,587 

152.76 

267,575,489 

150.55 

265,050,520 

148.54 

Premiums 

964,066 

.55 

765,955 

.45 

825,221 

.47 

fire  loss 

145,276 

.08 

282,097 

.16 

250,5>09 

.14 
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ACCODHTS  PAIABIE 


The  unfunded  Indebtedness  of  school  districts  reached  its  peak  in  1953  when  over 
♦9  ,000,000  of  accounts  payable  were  reported.  This  amount  was  reduced  approxi- 
mately $2,000,000  in  1954.  This  reduction  was  probably  accomplished  hy  the  school 
districts  tbat  put  into  effect  drastic  economies  and  ly  those  that  funded  their 
debts  ly  issuing  bonds. 

A portion  of  this  indebtedness  is  due  to  tax  refunds  which  were  ordered  ty  the 
courts  in  some  districts  in  the  Anthracite  coal  region.  A large  part  is  due  to 
the  non-payment  of  teachers'  salaries,  tuition  and  other  C\irrent  Expense  items. 


TABLE  45. 

ACCOUNTS  PAYABLE  BY  COUNTY 


County 

1 

1 

' 1932 

I 

1933 

1 

1934 

* Total  * 

t t 

Per  pupil' 
in  A.D.A.' 

Total  ' 

1 

Per  pupil' 
in  A.D.A.' 

Total  ' 

1 

Per  pupil 
in  A.D.A. 

Total 

$5,678,618 

$3.27 

$9,004,064 

$5.07 

$6,969,543 

$3.93 

Adams 

$15,620 

$2.42 

$25,695 

$3.86 

$7,213 

$1.10 

Alleghery 

762,499 

3.55 

1,610,191 

6.86 

1,099,664 

4.69 

Armstrong 

56,073 

3.10 

61,008 

5.29 

50,266 

2.73 

Beaver 

248,832 

7.83 

259,735 

8.01 

222,529 

7.00 

Bedford 

15,152 

1.47 

34,336 

5.72 

21,796 

2.38 

Berks 

99,388 

2.46 

145,660 

3.51 

98,629 

2.38 

Blair 

365,212 

13.03 

258,981 

9.03 

41,449 

1.45 

Bradford 

25,430 

2.56 

38,183 

3.72 

36,657 

3.56 

Bucks 

1,752 

.10 

22,134 

1.19 

12,580 

.69 

Butler 

23,803 

1.38 

54,194 

3.04 

55,341 

3.14 

Cambria 

66,099 

1.48 

446,948 

9.65 

222,363 

4.83 

Cameron 

760 

.63 

2,855 

2.20 

1,963 

1.52 

Carbon 

4,305 

.34 

93,427 

7.25 

24,421 

1.89 

Centre 

28,186 

2.86 

41,544 

3.96 

24,871 

2.36 

Chester 

45,095 

1.96 

73,791 

3.32 

59,778 

2.52 

Clarion 

11,553 

1.49 

21,706 

2.64 

12,951 

1.60 

Clearfield 

97,283 

4.57 

161,450 

7.37 

118,925 

5.50 

Clinton 

9,060 

1.38 

15,416 

2.29 

7,553 

1.11 

Columbia 

23,822 

2.18 

35,293 

3.18 

36,565 

3.29 

Crawford 

20,642 

1.66 

71,922 

5.68 

25,500 

2.02 

Cumberland 

59,366 

2.83 

36,156 

2.58 

43,386 

3.04 

Dauphin 

23,735 

.80 

57,396 

1.89 

25,542 

.84 

Delaware 

151,858 

3.49 

351,519 

7.30 

377,497 

8.32 

Elk 

4,595 

.79 

1,428 

.23 

1,213 

.20 

Erie 

25,080 

.74 

139,556 

4.37 

51,915 

1.63 

Fayette 

386,691 

8.20 

418,574 

8.74 

349,978 

7.46 

Forest 

588 

.49 

206 

.17 

200 

.16 

Franklin 

4,185 

.52 

4,568 

.34 

8,718 

.65 

Fulton 

307 

.16 

6,442 

3.30 

6,553 

3.45 

Greene 

5,828 

.61 

15,745 

1.55 

26,178 

2.61 

Huntingdon 

18,686 

2.31 

17,210 

2.02 

17,944 

2.06 

Indiana 

45,919 

2.45 

136,985 

7.07 

67,049 

3.49 

Jefferson 

23,692 

1.92 

89,424 

7.02 

60,473 

4.81 

Juniata 

3,725 

1.22 

4,801 

1.54 

1,232 

.41 

Lackawanna 

579,631 

9.38 

874,314 

13.99 

768,609 

12.39 

Lancaster 

115 

■Jf 

156 

<- 

5,417 

.15 

Lawrence 

95,527 

4.13 

145,538 

6.22 

81,971 

3.58 

Lebanon 

1,900 

.15 

1,532 

.11 

2,457 

.19 

Lehi gh 

7,929 

.29 

10.232 

.36 

12,028 

.42 

Luzerne 

1,035,384 

11.51 

1,032,857 

11.29 

1,192,825 

12.34 

ly  coming 

22,238 

1.29 

140,209 

7.98 

51,851 

3.01 

*Less  than  one-half  cent . 
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TABLE  4S.  - CoDtlnued 


ACCOtSKTS  PAIABLE  BT  COUBTI 


t 

County  ' 

1952 

1 

1953 

1 

1954 

1 

f 

Total  pupil' 

•in  A.D.A.' 

Total  pTQ)!!' 

'in  A.D.A.' 

Total  'P®’” 

'in  A.D.A. 

ICcKean 

44,062 

4.52 

24,407 

2.36 

53,190 

5.05 

Mercer 

55,867 

1.67 

70,634 

3.24 

68,828 

3.16 

Mifflin 

13,215 

1.57 

17,999 

2.08 

10,150 

1.14 

Monroe 

30,299 

5.42 

32,628 

5.70 

41,794 

7.16 

Montgomery 

32,157 

.74 

114,310 

2.53 

21,515 

.47 

Montour 

1,816 

.78 

4,347 

1.83 

6,251 

2.61 

Northampton 

19,576 

.58 

57,168 

1.08 

49,943 

1.44 

Northrnnberland 

104,808 

4.36 

144,137 

5.89 

112,968 

4.55 

Perry 

3,090 

.63 

5,360 

1.09 

3,773 

.75 

Philadelphia 

7,908 

.03 

4,292 

.02 

4,292 

.02 

Pike 

1,149 

1.10 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Potter 

11,836 

3.16 

9,352 

2..  44 

6,394 

1.70 

Schiylkill 

317,899 

7.14 

351,122 

7.70 

391,102 

8.64 

Snyder 

10,547 

2.87 

24,646 

6.55 

8,110 

2.12 

Somerset 

20,991 

1.02 

98,757 

4.73 

53,576 

2.62 

Sullivan 

1,047 

.64 

2,268 

1.38 

2,608 

1.60 

Susquehanna 

15,069 

2.08 

30,885 

4.15 

24,201 

3.29 

Tioga 

28,944 

4.19 

31,423 

4.40 

46,220 

6.52 

Union 

1,716 

.53 

6,114 

1.83 

10,143 

3.00 

Venango 

5,656 

.46 

31,444 

2.47 

15,671 

1.23 

Warren 

10,483 

1.22 

22,837 

2.63 

17,717 

2.09 

Washington 

198,931 

5.96 

426,875 

8.43 

224,728 

4.55 

Wayne 

11,617 

2.07 

11,632 

1.96 

13,857 

2.35 

Westmoreland 

337,758 

4.95 

469,993 

6.77 

384,839 

5.57 

t^oming 

13,261 

3.98 

19,500 

5.70 

17,073 

4.99 

York 

7,393 

.24 

49,339 

1.58 

46,542 

1.50 

EXPENDITtIHES  BY  COUNTIES 


Tables  44  and  45  are  presented  to  show  how  costs  have  fluctuated  from  1932  to 
1934  in  districts  of  the  third  and  fourth  classes  in  each  county.  In  some  counties 
the  per  pupil  costs  are  reported  as  higher  in  1934  than  in  1935.  This  is  probably 
due  to  districts  having  paid  bills  in  1934  which  were  chargeable  to  1933.  The 
total  expenditures  by  counties  are  reported  in  Table  45. 

TABLE  44. 

CDRRENT  EXPENSES  PER  PUPIL  IN  AVERAGE  DAILY  ATTENDANCE  IN  THIRD  AND  FOURTH  CLASS 

SCHOOL  DISTRICTS  BY  COUNTIES 


County 


1932 


1953 


1934 


' Total* 

1 

Per  pupil' 
in  A.D.A.' 

Total* 

Per  pupil' 
in  A.D.A.' 

Total* 

Per  pupil 
in  A.D.A. 

Adams 

$395,517 

$61.34 

$374,299 

$56.25 

$360,051 

$54.85 

Allegheny 

10,474,602 

86.30 

8,972,608 

71.62 

8,758,225 

69.97  ■ 

Armstrong 

978,389 

54.07 

866,921 

46.74 

803,655 

43.60 

Beaver 

2,460,152 

77.42 

2,153,601 

66.41 

1,952,479 

61.50 

Bedford 

501,625 

55.97 

459,567 

49.83 

453,355 

49.56 

■KLess  tuition. 
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TABLE  44.  - Contin'ued 


CURRENT  EXPENSES  PER  PUPIL  IN  AVERA®  DAILI  ATTENDANT  IN  THIRD  AND  FOURTH  CLASS 

SCHOOL  DISTRICTS  BY  COUNTIES 


1 

1 

School  year 

ending 

County  ' 

1932 

f 

1935 

T 

1954 

1 

1 

t 

Total-5^  , 

Per  pupil' 
in  A.D.A.' 

Total-i^-  , 

Per  pupil' 
in  A.D.A.' 

Total*  , 

Per  pupil 
in  A.D.A. 

Berks 

1,676,254 

72.44 

1,562,182 

66.67 

1,522,893 

63.24 

Blair 

665,718 

53.27 

597,867 

46.47 

589,921 

45.76 

Bradford 

956,062 

94.13 

874,425 

85.16 

761,254 

73.98 

Bucks 

1,303,209 

72.60 

1,211,563 

65.21 

1,144,274 

62.40 

Butler 

1,058,733 

61.41 

983,880 

55.14 

892,307 

50.60 

Cambria 

2,009,933 

62.20 

1,608,782 

48.15 

1,703,119 

51.29 

Cameron 

92,394 

76.90 

92,084 

71.05 

84,427 

65.19 

Carbon 

1,053,497 

83.93 

924,474 

71.71 

1,003,752 

77.76 

Centre 

573,799 

58.20 

538,354 

51.27 

525,190 

49.79 

Chester 

2,122,532 

92.47 

1,855,197 

78.02 

1,763,780 

74.35 

Clarion 

463,776 

59.69 

406,901 

49.53 

419,290 

51.71 

Clearfield 

1,083,050 

50.93 

950,610 

43.41 

965,621 

44.66 

Clinton 

385,504 

58 . 57 

389,339 

57.84 

350,768 

51.71 

Columbia 

757,585 

69.41 

720,062 

64.86 

662,193 

59.55 

Crawford 

989,410 

79.61 

854,251 

67.42 

866,993 

68.69 

Cumberland 

880,352 

65.21 

836,925 

59.16 

748,720 

52.51 

Dauohln 

1,146,324 

69.21 

1,065,166 

61.71 

975,715 

55.91 

Delaware 

3,132,015 

115.08 

2,928,756 

103,78 

2,864,115 

101.09 

Elk 

467,710 

80.16 

449,501 

72.92 

413,373 

68.29 

Erie 

1,025,121 

79.17 

888,597 

67.84 

912,421 

69.46 

Fayette 

2,741,610 

58.13 

2,564,393 

53.53 

2,305,569 

49.13 

Forest 

105,159 

87.95 

100,949 

82.54 

96,885 

79.35 

Franklin 

753,844 

57.89 

732,541 

54.29 

644,679 

47.79 

Fulton 

124,970 

64.58 

111,179 

56.90 

106,393 

55.94 

Greene 

688,445 

72.10 

601,409 

59.02 

550,028 

54.87 

Huntingdon 

467,602 

57.82 

447,741 

52.63 

426,533 

48.93 

Indiana 

992,092 

52.68 

818,153 

42.05 

867,950 

45.12 

Jefferson 

693,122 

56.17 

580,325 

45.55 

603,521 

48.01 

Juniata 

153,422 

50.32 

142,078 

45.63 

135,567 

44.67 

Lackawanna 

2,507,571 

68.93 

2,115,262 

57.51 

2,187,537 

59.53 

Lancaster 

1,526,533 

57.15 

1,431,194 

52.40 

1,331,350 

49.56 

Lawrence 

764,200 

61.70 

634,284 

49.26 

617,658 

43.71 

Lebanon 

829,181 

66.84 

776,676 

61.70 

725,644 

56.93 

Lehigh 

800,678 

63.37 

736,306 

57.96 

707,853 

55.12 

Luzerne 

5,532,483 

82.19 

5,365,762 

77.97 

4,532,092 

64.85 

Incoming 

601,884 

64.17 

586,996 

60.83 

469,052 

49.81 

McKean 

911,486 

89.37 

859,722 

83.30 

732,019 

74.13 

Mercer 

1,489,298 

69.24 

1,312,507 

60.14 

1,203,541 

55.13 

Mifflin 

474,824 

56.49 

441,678 

51.15 

422,149 

47.57 

Monroe 

439,943 

78.65 

427,832 

74.72 

380,734 

65.22 

Montgomeiy 

3,409,806 

102.02 

3,167,702 

91.88 

3,027,609 

87.44 

Montour 

154,871 

66.93 

152,872 

64.45 

136,737 

57.05 

Northampton 

1,068,550 

63.97 

954,848 

56.26 

899.026 

52.53 

Northumberland 

1,895,427 

78.78 

1,710,435 

69.85 

1,890,785 

76.12 

Periy 

279,652 

57.08 

269,875 

54.94 

244,673 

48.94 

Pike 

125,713 

120,18 

121,040 

107.12 

114,629 

103.74 

Potter 

301,018 

80.29 

286,919 

74.74 

279,342 

74.27 

Schiylkill 

3,588,541 

80.58 

3,537,992 

77.61 

3,409,923 

75.31 

Sryder 

221,480 

60.30 

195,025 

51.87 

213,873 

55.99 

Somerset 

1,069,133 

52.13 

958,156 

45.85 

954,573 

46.68 

Sullivan 

114,007 

69.86 

113,687 

69.15 

105,491 

64.60 

Siisquehanna 

576,120 

79.55 

557,935 

75.00 

498,508 

67.75 

Tioga 

549,448 

79.54 

558,187 

75.38 

505,360 

71.13 

Union 

183,647 

56.33 

167,608 

50.06 

164,131 

48.56 

Venango 

954,607 

77.64 

840,238 

65.93 

798,461 

62.58 

Warren 

745,293 

86.54 

625.728 

65.15 

610,832 

72.08 
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TABLE  44.  - Continxied 


CURRENT  EXPENSES  PER  PUPIL  IN  AVERAGE  DAILT  ATTENDNACE  IN  THIRD  AND  FOURTH  CLASS 

SCHOOL  DISTRICTS  BY  COUNTIES 


County 

1 

t 

t 

School  year  ending 

1932  • 

1933  ' 

1934 

t 

1 

Total* 

'Per  pupil' 
'in  A.D.A.' 

Total* 

'Per  pupil' 
'in  A.D.A.' 

Total* 

'Per  pupil 
'in  A.D.A. 

Washington 

3,076,478 

61.24 

2,670,195 

52.74 

2,648,677 

53.61 

Wayne 

420,624 

74.96 

386,710 

65.19 

579,698 

64.51 

Westmoreland 

4,214,780 

61.79 

3,644,572 

52.46 

3,659,040 

52.99 

Tfyoming 

250,862 

75.33 

241,239 

70.50 

227,526 

66.45 

York 

1,106,104 

52.45 

999,382 

45.82 

994,002 

46.35 

•■•Less  tuition. 

TABLE  45. 

TOTAL  EXPENDITURES  PER  PUPIL  IN  AVERAGE  DAILY  ATTENDANCE  IN  THIRD  AND  FOURTH  CLASS 

SCHOOL  DISTRICTS  BY  COUNTIES 

School  year  ending 

County 

1932  * 

1933  ' 

1954 

Total* 

'Per  pupil' 

Total* 

'Per  pupil' 

Totsil* 

' Per  piqjil 

'in  A.D.A.' 

'in  A.D.A.' 

'in  A.D.A. 

Adams 

^83,033 

$74.91 

$520,116 

$78.17 

$428,203 

$65.24 

Allegheny 

15,391,305 

126.80 

12,096,889 

96.56 

12,709,948 

101.55 

Armstrong 

1,383,655 

76.47 

1,034,258 

55.77 

1,060,834 

57.55 

Beaver 

3,437,512 

103.18 

2,980,060 

91.89 

2,819,128 

88.80 

Bedford 

652,338 

72.79 

549,493 

59.58 

561,987 

61.43 

Berks 

2,695,490 

116.49 

2,243,946 

95.76 

2,245,497 

95.25 

Blair 

952,063 

76.18 

775,676 

60.29 

778,802 

60.41 

Bradford 

1,115,147 

112.14 

997,403 

97.14 

917,723 

89.19 

Bucks 

1,751,340 

97.56 

1,536,522 

82.71 

1,440,977 

78.58 

Butler 

1,293,396 

75.02 

1,172,776 

65.73 

1,071,885 

60.78 

Cambria 

2,783,600 

86.14 

2,069,654 

61.95 

2,195,487 

66.12 

Cameron 

110,062 

91.11 

99,348 

76.66 

98,563 

75.96 

Carbon 

1,205,866 

96.07 

1,083,911 

84.08 

1,152,865 

89.31 

Centre 

781,809 

79.30 

695,265 

66.22 

620,476 

58.82 

Chester 

3,215,543 

140.09 

2,631,512 

110.67 

2,326,338 

98.06 

Clarion 

547,465 

70.46 

467.954 

56.96 

482,561 

59.52 

Clearfield 

1,208,786 

56.84 

1,027,333 

46.91 

1,067,701 

49.38 

Clinton 

485,568 

73.77 

481,217 

71.49 

441,245 

65.05 

Columbia 

887,281 

81.30 

814,267 

73.35 

742,451 

66.77 

Crawford 

1,297,234 

104.38 

1,031,534 

81.42 

1,042,517 

82.60 

Cmberland 

1,173,508 

84.26 

1,046,202 

73.95 

963,157 

67.55 

Dauphin 

1,507,924 

91.05 

1,285,480 

74.47 

1,217,169 

69.74 

Delaware 

5,258,596 

193.22 

4,448,614 

157.63 

4,493,134 

158.58 

Elk 

612,997 

105.06 

504,801 

81.90 

456,391 

74.50 

Erie 

1,405,785 

108.56 

1,103,977 

84.29 

1,131,089 

86.11 

Fayette 

3,539,394 

75.04 

3,038,048 

63.41 

2,705,092 

57.65 

Forest 

123,909 

103.60 

110,921 

90.70 

114,883 

94.09 

Franklin 

997,546 

76.60 

860.751 

63.79 

864.886 

64.11 

Fulton 

178,464 

91.94 

137,255 

70.24 

144,419 

75.93 

Greene 

857,390 

89.80 

730,845 

71.72 

699,633 

69.80 

Huntingdon 

594,680 

73.54 

541,560 

63.66 

530,319 

60.83 

Indiana 

1,252,201 

66.50 

980,810 

50.41 

1,113,657 

57.89 

Jefferson 

837,199 

67.85 

699,903 

54.93 

707,618 

56.29 

Juniata 

192,195 

63.04 

164,646 

52.87 

150,743 

49.67 

Lackawanna 

3,458,376 

95.06 

2,944,938 

80.07 

2,975,903 

80.99 

Lancaster 

1,912,685 

71.60 

1,781,340 

65.22 

1,666,803 

62.05 

Lawrence 

951,481 

76.82 

774,068 

60.12 

759,914 

59.93 

Less  tu: ti on 
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TiBUt  46.  - Contlnvad 


lOriL  EZFBTOITIJBES  ICR  PUPIL  H ATERAffi  DAILT  ATTSaLAHCE  II  THIBl)  AHC  POURTB  CLASS 

SCHOOL  DISTRICTS  BT  COUITIES 


School  T'ear  endlag 


CotBty  ' 1952 ' 1933 ' 1954 


1 

1 

[ Total* 

'Per  pupil' 
'in  A.D.A.' 

Total* 

'Per  pt5)il' 
'in  A.D.A.' 

Total* 

'Per  ptpil 
'in  A.D.A. 

[lebanon 

1,050,550 

84.69 

915,516 

72.75 

857,169 

67.24 

[«hl^ 

1,450,457 

114.80 

1 

,208,744 

95.15 

925,764 

72.09 

[.nzeme 

7,851,522 

116.55 

7 

,180,225 

104.54 

6,120,751 

87.69 

[yconing 

727,817 

77.60 

680,825 

70.55 

659.554 

59.45 

licKean 

1,265,592 

124.09 

1 

,174,522 

113.80 

1,050,293 

97.75 

liercer 

•1,865,919 

86.65 

1 

,614,470 

75.98 

1,594,029 

75.08 

liifflin 

611,574 

72.74 

571,895 

66.23 

548,677 

61.83 

tfonroe 

797,891 

142.63 

545,393 

95.25 

505,357 

86.56 

Uontgoneiy 

4,814,780 

144.06 

4 

,675,088 

135.60 

4,154,151 

119.97 

Hontour 

186,168 

80.45 

169,656 

71.52 

153,981 

64.24 

gorthaopton 

1,572,797 

82.18 

1 

,185,815 

69.87 

1,149,920 

67.19 

gorthmberland 

2,606,599 

108.35 

2 

,173,539 

88.76 

2,529,665 

101.84 

Pony 

529,055 

67.17 

514,696 

64.07 

282,025 

56.42 

Pike 

166,861 

159.52 

169,487 

149.99 

143,784 

150.12 

Potter 

521,028 

85.65 

515,618 

81.69 

514,469 

85.61 

Sehtylkill 

5,762,720 

129.41 

5 

,204,579 

114.16 

4,448,856 

98.26 

Snyder 

257,257 

70.05 

224,550 

59.72 

252,971 

66.22 

Somerset 

1,261,589 

61.51 

1 

,096,802 

52.48 

1,108,467 

54.a 

Sullivan 

140,554 

86.00 

149,096 

90.69 

118,627 

72.58 

SusquBhaniiA 

825,678 

115.74 

672,170 

90.56 

574,845 

78.15 

Tioga 

723,073 

104.67 

656,397 

91.95 

608,967 

86.71 

Onion 

217,544 

66.67 

199,663 

59.64 

227,676 

67.56 

7enango 

1,210,174 

98.42 

1 

,247,522 

97.89 

1,115,775 

87.44 

Warren 

958,825 

m.54 

799,862 

85.28 

758,220 

87.11 

Washington 

4,552,714 

90.63 

5 

,665,612 

72.40 

5,642,117 

75.71 

508,941 

90.70 

470,580 

79.50 

467,450 

79.41 

Westnoreland 

6,122,589 

89.75 

4, 

,612,617 

66.40 

4,855,564 

70.05 

Ironing 

315,550 

94.76 

294,906 

86.18 

254,281 

74.26 

fork 

1,676,588 

79.49 

1, 

,585,496 

65.45 

1,245,489 

68.08 

*Less  tuition. 


AYERAGB  DAILT  ATTBIDAIC* 


The  average  daily  attendance  ty  class  of  district  in  the  Kindergarten,  ELeaentaiy 
and  Secondary  Schools  irtiich  was  used  as  the  basis  in  eonputing  all  of  the  per 
capita  costs  in  this  bulletin  are  given  in  Table  46. 

TABI£  46. 

AVKRA®  DAILY  ATTKNDAMCE,  KIHDERGAHTEN,  ELDtEHTAEI  AHD  SECOHDAET  SCHOOLS 


t 

t 

School  year  ending 

J 1932 

; 1935  ; 

1954 

Class  of  District 

Total 

1,735,565 

1,777,503 

1,775,185 

First 

342,386 

349,648 

549,019 

Second 

250,488 

235,051 

254,971 

Third 

544,198 

554,225 

551,022 

Fourth 

618,491 

658,599 

658,171 
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CUBRSNI  TAX  iSSSSSSD  ABC  IHS  AUOGBT  COUiKISD  FIB  FOPIL 
IH  AVSBAOB  0X11.1  AXTXHOAICX. 
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Sohool  Tmo^  Sndlng 


CEABT  a. 


OKLIKiOXHT  IAHS  COLLICTED 

1929-193>* 


Mil liens 
of 

Oollnre 


CHART  3 


-29 


1933 


BKUPTS  DISTETBUTli}  ACCOSDIHG  TO  SODBCl  II  XACH  CLASS  Of  OISIBICT , 193L 


■30- 


THIED  CLASS  \ / TOUHTH  CLASS 


FKBCm  Of  EKIIFTS  OEBIVXI)  TBOli  STATK  ASO  rKOZEAI.  APPBOPaiAIlOHS 
AID  nOH  liOCAL  SOUBCSS,  BT  CLASS  OP  OISIBICT,  1932  AHO  193‘t* 


□ 


•*» 

3 

O 

U 

'• 

0# 


I I 2 2 J 

M 


•31 


CBAST  6. 


Ftaawn  or  acnm  non  lociii,  ssati  in  niaBil,  mobcv  roi  ranrerLTim 
AMD  OMBtAa  OtSMR  iTAIM,  193^^. 


8t»t« 

Dtlawart* 

forth  CaFollB* 

Collforala 
foot  Virginia 
!•«  Toric* 
Michigan 

Ohio 

Maryland* 

How  Jar soy 
PennoylTanla 

Maaoaehuaotta 

IlXlnola* 


Pore oat 


• Data  for  I933. 


LfaBTO 

I Stato  and  Todoral  ipproprlatlono 

] Local  Bocelpto 
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PnCXHUAai  OISlaiBUTIOH  or  THS  total  XXPBB8E  mLLAB,  1934 
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Oparatlon 


COUPABISOH  or  TOTAL  IXFSHDITUBSS . IRCLUDIHG  DST  SSBTICK  AID  CAPITAL  OUTLAX,  AID  IHCBIASl  IR  AXIBAGS  SAILT 
ATTJDIDANCl  IR  TBS  EIRDXBGABTKR , RLSKWIAST  ARD  SKCORDABI  SCHOOLS.  BASSD  OH  1926  AS  100. 


.If 


School  Year  Ending 


CRAET  9. 

HOW  TEE  CURHXNT  EXPENSE  1X)LLAB  WAS  SFEHT,  1934 


I 

I 

•«-« 

I 
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74.2jt 


PSH  PUPIL  IN  AVERAGE  DAILY  I^TENDANCE.  DAILY  ATTSHDAHCl, 


fli 

h 

c6 

a 


• 9 

a«  > 


jt 


~zs~ 


SciiooL  Year  Bnding  School  Tear  Inding 


chart  12. 


COST  07  TAX  COLLXCTIOI  FIE  $100  COLLKTXD,  BT  CUSS  07  OISTBICT 

1929-1934 


Dollars 


Iot«;  T«lx  Ooll*etor«'  eooBlsslon  and  Traasurer*'  faaa  ara  oaad  aa  tba 
'basis  for  tbs  coaputatlon  of  tba  cost  of  tax  collection  in 
districts  of  the  first  class. 
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-rvoASa. 


Number 


FOREWORD 


The  rapid  increase  in  enrolments  in  the  secondary  schools  of  the  United  States 
and  particnlarly  in  those  of  Pennsylvania  is  the  cause  of  much  interest  to  the 
public  in  general.  The  tercentenary  of  the  secondary  schools  of  the  United 
States  finds  the  enrolments  in  Penn^lvania  high  schools  still  increasing  but 
at  a lower  rate  than  in  previous  years.  Industrial  conditions  have  made  it 
impossible  for  mary  boys  and  girls  to  obtain  emplqyment.  Maty  of  these  persons 
are  remaining  in  school. 

How  to  retain  them  in  school  and  to  make  profitable  their  stay,  is  a very 
serious  problem  facing  the  secondary  school  officials.  Curriculum  adjustments 
seem  to  be  imperative. 

The  smaller  high  school,  due  to  financial  difficulties  and  to  small  enrolments, 
is  not  in  a position  to  make  maty  of  the  necessary  adjustments,  and  in  maty 
cases  physical  limitations  due  to  overcrowded  conditions  prove  a stumbling  block. 

This  bulletin  presents  rather  detailed  statistical  data  showing  the  growth  and 
changes  in  the  Penny Ivania  secondary  schools  during  the  past  thirty-five  years. 
It  supplements  Bulletin  No.  S and  Bulletin  No.  9 of  the  Statistical  Research 
Studies  of  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction. 

The  bulletin  was  prepared  by  the  Child  Accounting  and  Statistics  Division  under 
the  supervision  of  J.  Y.  Shambach,  Chief,  and  J.  Hugh  Henderson,  Statistician. 

LESTER  K.  ADE 

Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction 

December  15,  1935 


Abbreviations  and  Definitions 


1.  ?yrHS  - Two-year  High  School  (Grades  9-10) 

2.  SyrHS  - Three-year  High  School  (Grades  9-11) 

5.  4yrHS  - Four-year  High  School  (Grades  9-12) 

4.  SrHS  - Senior  High  School  (Grades  10-12) 

5.  JSHS  - Junior-Senior  High  School  (Grades  7-12) 

6.  dyrJrHS  - Four -year  Junior  High  School  (Grades  7-10) 

7.  SyrJSHS  - Five-year  Junior-Senior  High  School  (Grades  7-11) 

8.  JrHS  - Junior  High  School  (Grades  7-9) 

9.  NC  - Not  classified. 

10.  Reorganized  School  - Secondary  Schools  inclxjding  Grades  7-9  in  their 

organization. 

11.  8-4  Organization  - Secondary  Schools  Including  Grades  9-10,  9-11,  or 

9-12  only.  * ' ' .1!  , 
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PENNSYLVANIA  PUBLIC  SECONDARY  SCHOOLS 


In  its  inception  the  Pennsylvania  public  secondary  school  was  a comparatively 
small  organization  in  any  school  district.  Attendance  in  these  schools  was  not 
common  due  to  a shortage  in  the  number  of  siich  schools  and  the  difficulties  of 
transportation.  The  recent  American  policy  of  extending  the  public  school  pro- 
gram to  twelve  years  had  not  been  firmly  established.  The  first  secondary  school 
in  Pennsylvania  was,  according  to  Mulhern,  established  about  1689.  According  to 
the  reports  of  the  United  States  Commissioner  of  Education  there  were,  in  1890, 
one  hundred  forty-three  high  schools  in  Pennsylvania  enroling  11,145  pupils  or 
1.1  percent  of  the  total  number  of  pupils  enroled  in  all  piiblic  schools  of  the 
State.  Most  of  these  schools  were  in  the  larger  centers  of  population.  From 
1890  to  1900  the  enrolment  in  Penn^lvania  high  schools  increased  to  32,587  pupils, 
a gain  of  191  percent.  This  enrolment  was  2.8  percent  of  the  total  number  of 
pupils  enroled  in  the  elementary  and  secondary  schools.  During  1890  there  were 
498  teachers  employed  in  the  hi^  schools  of  Pennsylvania.  In  1900  this  number 
had  increased  to  1,220.  From  1920  to  1935  the  number  of  schools  increased  approxi- 
mately 20  percent  from  1,017  in  1920  to  1,234  in  1935.  During  this  period  a number 
of  small  schools  had  been  discontinued  and  others  had  been  established.  The  tenden- 
cy in  recent  years  has  been  to  establish  relatively  large  schools.  Some  of  these 
have  been  two  and  three-year  high  schools.  A nimber  of  school  districts  have 
followed  the  more  recent  trend  of  extending  the  secondary  school  work  downward  to 
inclvide  grades  7 and  8.  These  districts  have  established  Junior  and  Senior  high 
schools.  \ distribrtion  of  the  secondaiy  schools  (Table  1)  according  to  the  class- 
ification approved  by  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction  from  1909  to  1935 
Indicates  this  trend.  In  1909  the  two-year,  three-year  and  four-year  high  schools 
were  the  only  types  of  classification  approved.  By  1925  nine  percent  of  the 
schools  were  classified  as  reorganized  schools.  Ten  years  later,  in  1935,  forty- 
one  percent  were  in  this  group.  The  number  of  rural  community  vocational  high 
schools  increased  from  37  in  1920  to  65  in  1933.  Due  to  a recent  change  in  the 
school  law  eight  of  these  schools  voluntarily  relinquished  this  classification  and 
were  classified  in  most  instances  as  four-year  high  schools  with  vocational  depart- 
ments. 


TABLE  1. 

PUBLIC  SECONDARY  SCHOOLS  HAVING  8-4  AND  REORGANIZED  PROGRAMS  - 1909-1935. 


School 

year 

t 1 

Grand 
* total’ 

t t 

t 1 

8-4  Organization 

Reorganized 

schools 

Voca- 

tional* 

Not 

classi- 

fied 

4yr  ' 
HS 

t 

^r  ' 
HS 

t 

^ * * 

2yT 

HS  ’Total* 

1 f 

% > 

Sr 

HS 

CO 

CO 

Jr 

Hs; 

s 

1 ! 

'Total* 

1 f 

f 

/O 

No.| 

% 1 

No.' 

f 

% 

1909 

747 

111 

211 

425 

747 

100 

1910 

841 

123 

214 

504 

841 

100 

1915 

934 

255 

278 

401 

934 

100 

1920 

1017 

392 

258 

293 

943 

92 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

37 

4 

37 

4 

1925 

1127 

539 

223 

182 

944 

84 

6 

28 

64 

- 

98 

9 

44 

4 

41 

3 

1926 

1150 

568 

197 

164 

929 

81 

16 

50 

84 

- 

150 

13 

45 

4 

26 

2 

1927 

1150 

610 

158 

137 

905 

78 

20 

70 

90 

- 

180 

16 

45 

4 

20 

2 

1928 

1173 

612 

136 

120 

868 

74 

33 

98 

113 

- 

244 

21 

51 

4 

10 

1 

1929 

1187 

589 

130 

100 

819 

69 

33 

133^143° 

— 

309 

26 

51 

4 

8 

1 

1930 

1188 

574 

no 

84 

768 

65 

40 

164^145^ 

- 

349 

29 

60 

5 

11 

1 

1931 

1199 

541 

95 

83 

719 

60 

44 

210ai59t> 

- 

413 

34 

62 

5 

5 

1 

1932 

1204 

524 

91 

74 

689 

57 

43 

242^123 

35 

443 

37 

65 

5 

7 

1 

1933 

1215 

519 

87 

67 

673 

55 

47 

251^131 

44 

473 

39 

65 

5 

4 

- 

1934 

1230 

530 

78 

64 

672 

55 

53 

254^137 

50 

494 

40 

58 

5 

6 

- 

1935 

1234 

526 

79 

56 

662 

54 

56 

£59ai34 

62 

511 

41 

57 

5 

5 

- 

* Vocational  schools  included  in  list  of  other  schools  prior  to  1920. 
a Includes  5yr  junior-senior  high  schools, 
b Includes  4yr  junior  high  schools. 


SCHOOLS  BY  EHROLtffiOT  GROUPS 


The  increased  emphasis  on  a high  school  education  for  more  persons,  the  school 
attendance  laws,  economic  conditions  and  the  tendency  to  have  more  pupils  complete 
the  work  of  the  elementaiy  schools  at  an  earlier  age  by  reducing  retardation  have 
caused  the  enrolments  in  the  secondaiy  schools  to  grow  veiy  rapidly.  Enrolments 
have  increased  in  most  of  the  secondary  schools.  In  1926  practically  one  half  of 
the  secondaiy  schools  had  an  enrolment  of  100  or  less  per  school  and  approx^^^ 
two-thirds  had  an  enrolment  of  200  or  less  per  school.  As  a result  of  the  ^orth 
in  enrolments,  the  closing  of  some  small  schools,  and  the  establishment  of  o. her 
schools,  26.9  percent  of  the  secondaiy  schools  had  an  enrolment  of  100  or  less  per 
school  during  the  year  1955.  The  number  of  schools  having  an  enrolment  of  over 
3,000  increased  six  fold  during  this  same  period.  These  changes  during  the  past 
ten  years  are  shown  in  Table  2. 


TABLE  2. 

DISTRIBUTION  OF  PUBLIC  SECONDARY  SCHOOLS  BY  ENROLMRT  GROUPS,  1926-1935. 


Enrolment 

1 

School 

year 

; 1926  : 

1927 

t 

t 

1928  J 

1929 

r 

f 

1930 

' Ho.  ' 

Ct  1 

r> 

No.  ' 

% 

No.  ' 

_ % ' 

No.  • 

%.  ' 

No.  > 

Total 

1150 

100.0 

1150*^ 

100.0 

1173 

100.0 

1187 

100.0 

1188 

100.0 

1-25 

139 

12.1 

132 

11.5 

122 

10.4 

105 

8.7 

90 

7.6 

26-50 

210 

18.3 

188 

16.4 

166 

14.1 

148 

12.5 

133 

11.2 

51-100 

222 

19.3 

237 

20.6 

228 

19.4 

231 

19.5 

237 

19.9 

101-150 

133 

11.5 

129 

11.2 

136 

11.6 

136 

11.5 

132 

11.1 

151-200 

79 

6.9 

82 

7.2 

85 

7.1 

91 

7.7 

92 

7.7 

201-250 

63 

5.5 

67 

5.8 

76 

6.5 

69 

5.8 

83 

7.0 

251-300 

40 

3.5 

40 

3.5 

37 

3.1 

54 

4.5 

51 

4.3 

301-400 

58 

5.0 

58 

5.1 

59 

5.0 

55 

4.6 

66 

5.6 

401-500 

45 

3.9 

52 

4.5 

71 

6.1 

82 

6.9 

57 

4.8 

501-1000 

100 

8.7 

93 

8.1 

114 

9.7 

118 

9.9 

144 

12.1 

1001-1500 

27 

2.5 

36 

5.1 

42 

3.6 

54 

4.5 

51 

4.3 

1501-5000 

31 

2.7 

31 

2.7 

37 

3,2 

43 

3.6 

49 

4.1 

3001-over 

3 

.3 

3 

.5 

2 

.2 

3 

.5 

5 

.5 

DISTRIBUTION  OF 

PUBLIC 

TABLE  2.  - Continued 

SECONDARY  SCHOOLS  BY  ENROLMENT  GROUPS,  1926-1935 

t 

School  year 

Enrolment 

1 1931 

t 

1 

1932  ' 

t 

1933 

r 

I 

1934  J 

1935 

' No.  ' 

1 ' 

No.  ' 

% ' 

No.  ' 

% ' 

No.  ' 

% • 

No.  ' 

% 

Total 

1199*  100.0 

1204 

100.0 

1215 

100.0 

1230 

100.0 

12i« 

100.0 

1-25 

74 

6.2 

62 

5.1 

55 

4.5 

50 

4.0 

46 

3.7 

26-50 

128 

10.7 

102 

8.5 

85 

7.0 

85 

6.9 

87 

7.2 

51-100 

222 

18.5 

221 

18.3 

211 

17.4 

207 

16.8 

198 

16.0 

101-150 

144 

12.0 

141 

11.7 

140 

11.5 

146 

11.8 

146 

11.8 

151-200 

94 

7.9 

94 

7.8 

104 

8.6 

95 

8.1 

107 

8.7 

201-250 

56 

4.7 

62 

5.1 

70 

5.8 

71 

5.7 

59 

4.8 

251-300 

75 

6.3 

55 

4.6 

46 

3.8 

49 

4.0 

52 

4.2 

301-400 

71 

5.9 

105 

8.9 

105 

8.6 

110 

8.9 

116 

9.4 

401-500 

54 

4.5 

47 

3.9 

57 

4.7 

69 

5.6 

61 

4.9 

501-1000 

161 

13.4 

186 

15.4 

196 

16.1 

196 

15.9 

206 

16.7 

1001-1500 

56 

4.7 

56 

4.7 

67 

5.5 

68 

5.5 

66 

5.3 

1501-3000 

56 

4.7 

66 

5.4 

67 

5.5 

70 

5.7 

72 

5.8 

3001-over 

6 

.5 

7 

.6 

12 

1.0 

14 

1.1 

18 

1.5 

* No  enrolment  reported  for  two  schools. 


MEDIAN  SIZE  OF  SCHOOLS 


A less  detailed  picture  of  enrolment  growths  in  the  secondeiiy  schools  is  presented 
in  Table  3 which  shows  the  enrolment  in  the  median  school  since  1925  and  the  median 
number  of  full-time  teachers  employed. 


TABLE  3. 

MEDIAN  ENROLIENT  AND  NDMBER  OF  FDLL-TIME  TEACHERS  PER  PUBLIC  SECONDARY  SCHOOL 

1925-1935 


School 

year 

ending 

• Number  of  ' 
' secondary  ' 
' schools  ' 

Median  enrolment 

Median  number  of 
full-time  teachers 

Number 

' Percent 

' increase 
’ over  1925 

Number 

' Percent 
• increase 
' over  1929 

1925 

1127 

97 

1926 

1150 

103 

6.1 

* 

1927 

1150 

106 

9.2 

■it 

1928 

1173 

126 

29.8 

* 

1929 

1187 

141 

45.3 

6.4 

1930 

1188 

152 

56.7 

7.6 

18.7 

1931 

1199 

167 

72.1 

7.9 

23.4 

1932 

1204 

192 

97.8 

8.2 

28.1 

1933 

1215 

210 

116.4 

8.4 

31.2 

1934 

1230 

224 

130.9 

9.2 

43.8 

1935 

1234 

230 

137.1 

9.5 

48.4 

*Data  not  available. 


ENROLMENT  GROUPS  BY  COUirTIES 


As  would  be  expected,  the  schools  having  the  smaller  enrolments  are  generally 
located  in  the  more  sparsely  populated  counties.  The  school  districts  in  these 
coxmties  deserve  a great  deal  of  commendation  for  their  efforts  to  provide  second- 
ary school  facilities,  often  at  a great  sacrifice  to  themselves  due  to  low  assessed 
valuations,  and  the  necessity  in  many  instances  of  providing  transportation  to  and 
from  school.  A distribution  of  secondary  schools  by  enrolment  grotg)S  by  counties 
is  given  in  Table  4. 

TABLE  4. 


DISTRIBUTION  OF  PUBLIC  SECONDARY  SCHOOLS  BY  ENROLMENT  GROUPS  BY  COUNTIES, 

1934-1935. 


County 

t t 

1 1 

Enrolment 

groups 

'Total' 

1 t 

t t 

1-  ' 
100  J 

101-  ’ 

200 ' 

t 

201-  ' 

300* 

1 

301-  ' 
400* 

f 

401-  ' 
500 ' 

t 

501-  ' 

1000 ' 

t 

1001-' 

1500* 

t 

1501-' 

2000 ' 

f 

2001-' 
2500 ' 

t 

2501- 

5500 

Total 

1234 

531 

253 

111 

116 

61 

206 

66 

48 

19 

25 

Adams 

9 

4 

4 

_ 

_ 

1 

_ 

Allegheny 

89 

1 

5 

7 

9 

6 

30 

15 

6 

5 

7 

Armstrong 

15 

4 

3 

1 

1 

1 

1 

2 

- 

- 

- 

Beaver 

15 

1 

1 

1 

1 

2 

6 

2 

- 

1 

- 

Bedford 

15 

6 

3 

4 

2 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Berks 

53 

5 

9 

5 

5 

- 

5 

3 

- 

- 

1 

Blair 

12 

1 

3 

3 

- 

- 

1 

1 

2 

- 

1 

Bradford 

18 

12 

1 

- 

1 

5 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Bucks 

18 

5 

7 

2 

- 

2 

4 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Butler 

17 

8 

5 

2 

- 

1 

- 

- 

- 

I 

- 

-5- 


TABLE  4.  - Continued 


DISTRIBBTIOH  OF  PUBLIC  SECONDAKT  SCHOOLS  BY  ENROLMEHT  GROUPS  BY  COUNTIES, 

1934-1955 


County 

t f 

t t 

Enrolment 

groi^)S 

•Total' 

I f 

1 t 

1 

1-  , 

100  , 

101- ; 
200, 

201-  1 
300, 

301-  J 
400, 

401-  1 
500, 

501-  J 
1000, 

1001-1 

1500, 

1501-1 

2000, 

2001-] 

2500, 

2501- 

5500 

Cambria 

30 

2 

7 

2 

11 

4 

2 

2 

Cameron 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Carbon 

12 

3 

1 

3 

1 

- 

4 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Centre 

16 

8 

4 

- 

2 

- 

2 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Chester 

25 

7 

6 

2 

3 

2 

3 

1 

1 

- 

- 

Clarion 

16 

7 

6 

3 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Clearfield 

18 

3 

7 

5 

2 

- 

3 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Clinton 

10 

5 

2 

- 

1 

- 

2 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Columbia 

20 

12 

5 

- 

1 

- 

2 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Crawford 

27 

18 

6 

- 

1 

1 

- 

1 

- 

- 

- 

Cimberland 

15 

3 

2 

1 

4 

1 

1 

1 

- 

- 

- 

Dauphin 

23 

4 

5 

4 

2 

3 

3 

1 

3 

- 

- 

Delaware 

29 

- 

5 

5 

2 

4 

10 

2 

2 

1 

- 

Elk 

13 

7 

2 

2 

2 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Erie 

27 

5 

5 

3 

6 

1 

4 

- 

2 

1 

Fayette 

23 

4 

1 

3 

1 

2 

10 

1 

1 

- 

- 

Forest 

4 

2 

2 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Frank] in 

10 

4 

2 

1 

1 

- 

1 

1 

- 

Fulton 

5 

3 

2 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Greene 

9 

5 

2 

- 

- 

1 

1 

- 

- 

- 

Huntingdon 

11 

2 

6 

- 

- 

- 

2 

1 

- 

- 

- 

Indiana 

16 

1 

10 

2 

2 

- 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Jefferson 

14 

5 

4 

1 

2 

- 

2 

- 

- 

- 

Juniata 

5 

3 

2 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Lackanranna 

30 

5 

7 

2 

2 

4 

4 

2 

1 

2 

1 

Lancaster 

40 

17 

9 

2 

3 

2 

5 

2 

.. 

Lawrence 

16 

5 

4 

1 

1 

- 

1 

1 

3 

- 

Lebanon 

14 

2 

5 

3 

1 

- 

2 

1 

- 

- 

- 

Lehigh 

12 

1 

2 

- 

1 

4 

3 

- 

1 

Luzerne 

52 

5 

10 

6 

8 

3 

15 

3 

2 

2 

- 

Lycoming 

13 

3 

- 

2 

1 

2 

4 

- 

1 

- 

- 

McKean 

11 

3 

3 

1 

1 

1 

2 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Mercer 

15 

4 

4 

2 

1 

2 

1 

1 

- 

Mifflin 

9 

4 

2 

1 

- 

- 

2 

- 

Monroe 

9 

2 

4 

2 

- 

1 

- 

- 

- 

Montgomery 

38 

3 

8 

5 

5 

2 

10 

5 

- 

- 

- 

Montour 

2 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Northampton 

21 

4 

2 

2 

1 

3 

7 

- 

1 

- 

1 

N orthumberland 

21 

11 

- 

1 

4 

- 

4 

1 

- 

- 

- 

Peny 

9 

5 

2 

- 

2 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Philadelphia 

36 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

2 

16 

7 

11 

Pike 

4 

2 

2 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Potter 

8 

5 

2 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Schtylklll 

37 

7 

8 

4 

3 

2 

11 

1 

1 

- 

- 

Snyder 

6 

4 

1 

- 

- 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Somerset 

14 

2 

6 

2 

2 

- 

1 

1 

- 

- 

- 

Sullivan 

6 

6 

« 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Susquehanna 

17 

12 

3 

1 

- 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Tioga 

21 

11 

9 

- 

- 

- 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Union 

4 

2 

- 

- 

1 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Venango 

17 

9 

2 

- 

1 

1 

3 

1 

- 

- 

- 

Warren 

11 

7 

1 

1 

1 

- 

- 

1 

- 

- 

- 

Washington 

28 

4 

4 

2 

6 

1 

9 

1 

- 

1 

- 

Wayne 

14 

9 

3 

1 

1 

- 

- 

« 

- 

- 

- 

Westmoreland 

46 

6 

7 

9 

5 

1 

11 

5 

2 

- 

- 

%oming 

9 

4 

4 

- 

1 

- 

- 

- 

York 

28 

10 

8 

2 

— 

6 

1 

1 

— 

- 

-6- 


PUPIL-TEACHER  RATIO 


In  order  that  better  educational  opporttmities  may  be  offered  to  the  secondary 
school  pupils,  a ninnber  of  districts  have  worked  out  joint  agreements  whereby  a 
teacher  of  music,  art  or  some  other  siJbject  is  employed  Jointly  by  the  cooperat- 
ing districts.  This  teacher  devotes  a certain  percent  of  his  time  to  each  dis- 
trict and  the  salary  is  paid  on  a prearranged  basis.  In  other  districts  some 
teachers  divide  their  time  between  the  high  school  and  the  elementary  school. 
These  teachers  are  classified  as  part-time  teachers  in  contrast  to  those  teachers 
who  devote  their  entire  time  to  the  secondary  school. 

The  prqsil-teacher  ratio  is  responsible  for  wide  variations  in  secondary  school 
costs.  In  determining  this  relationship  the  divisor  used  in  each  case  was  the 
total  number  of  principals,  librarians  and  full-time  teachers  plus  a number 
representing  the  fraction  of  time  given  to  the  secondary  school  by  the  part-time 
teachers.  The  average  pupil-teacher  ratio  for  1933,  1934  and  1935  is  given  in 
Table  5.  Due  to  small  enrolments  and  the  diversification  of  subjects  necessary, 
the  high  schools  in  the  lower  enrolment  groups  tend  to  have  smaller  pupil-teacher 
ratios.  The  largest  pupil-teacher  ratios  are  in  schools  having  an  enrolment  of 
2,000  and  more.  Table  6 presents  similar  data  based  on  the  classification  of  the 
schools. 


TABLE  5. 

COMPARISON  OF  THE  AVERAGE  NUMBER  OF  PUPILS  PER  TEACHER,  BASED  ON 
ENROLMENT  GROUPS,  1933,  1934  AND  1935. 


Enrolnent  , 
grovps  , 

Number  of  schools 

» 

, Average  pupil-teacher  ratio 

• Increase 
' in  percent 

t 

1953  » 

t 

1934 

f 

» 1955 

t 

* 1933 

t 

t t 

' 1934  ' 

1 t 

1935 

' in  pupil- 
• teacher' 

' ratio 

All 

schools 

1214* 

1230 

1254 

27.5 

28.5 

28.0 

1.8 

1-100 

351 

342 

331 

18.0 

18.7 

18.4 

2.2 

101-200 

244 

241 

255 

23.0 

24.3 

23.1 

.4 

201-300 

116 

120 

111 

24.6 

25.7 

25.4 

3.3 

301-400 

104 

no 

ne 

27.1 

27.1 

27.0 

-.4 

401-500 

57 

69 

61 

27.2 

27.8 

26.5 

-2.6 

501-1000 

196 

196 

206 

28.6 

29.5 

29.1 

1.7 

1001-1500 

67 

68 

66 

29.5 

30.2 

29.9 

1.4 

1501-2000 

37 

39 

48 

28.0 

29.3 

29.1 

3.9 

2001-2500 

21 

22 

19 

30.2 

31.9 

30.0 

-.7 

2501-3000 

9 

9 

5 

30.5 

31.3 

30.1 

-1.3 

3001-5500 

6 

8 

10 

30.1 

30.5 

34.4 

14.3 

3501-4000 

4 

2 

4 

29.9 

28.6 

29.5 

-1.3 

4001-4500 

1 

3 

3 

27.9 

31.5 

30.0 

7.5 

5001-5500 

1 

1 

1 

29.0 

50.4 

30.1 

-1.0 

*Data  for  one  school  not  available. 
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TABLE  6 


COIAPARISON  OF  THE  AVERAGE  NUMBER  OF  PUPILS  PER  TEACHER  BASED  ON  CLASSIFICATION, 

1933,  1934  AND  1935. 


Classification 

t 

t 

Number  of  schools 

Average 
pupil -teacher 

ratio 

' Increase 
•in  percent 

t 

t 

1 

I 

1953  » 

f 

1 

1934  » 

f 

1935 

1933 

t t 

» 1934  » 

t t 

1935 

' in  pupil- 
' teacher 
' ratio 

All  schools 

1214* 

1230 

1234 

27.5 

28.5 

28.0 

1.8 

Jtmior  HS 

131 

156 

134 

28.2 

29.4 

29.3 

3.5 

4yrJrHS 

44 

52 

62 

26.1 

27.0 

26.7 

2.3 

5yrJSHS 

4 

3 

3 

30.1 

29.5 

23.0 

-25.6 

SyrJSHS 

247 

252 

256 

27.4 

28.4 

27.6 

.7 

Vocational 

65 

58 

57 

19.1 

19.3 

19.0 

.5 

^rHS 

67 

62 

56 

19.8 

20.2 

21.2 

9.1 

3yrHS 

87 

78 

79 

18.7 

19.7 

18.4 

-1.6 

4yrHS 

519 

550 

526 

28.2 

29.0 

28.5 

1.1 

Senior  HS 

47 

53 

56 

27.4 

28.2 

27.8 

1.5 

Non-classified 

3 

6 

5 

20.9 

23.1 

23.5 

12.4 

*Data  for  one  school  not  available. 


PUPIL-TEACHER  RATIO  BY  COUNTIES 


A comparison  of  the  average  piq)il -teacher  ratio  of  the  various  counties  and  the 
distribution  of  schools  by  enrolment  groups  indicates  that  the  counties  having 
the  smaller  enrolments  have  the  lovfer  pt5)il-teacher  ratio. 


TABLE  7. 

SECONDARY  SCHOOLS  OF  PENNSYLVANIA  DISTRIBUTED  ACCORDING  TO  PUPIL-TEACHER  RATIO, 

1935. 


1 f 

f t 

Pupil-teacher  ratio 

Cotmty 

'Total' 

t t 

1 t 

l-5'6-10<^^-  •^^-  •^®-  •^®-  Iwed-’.Aver. 

Total 

1234 

- 

16 

93 

204 

303 

344 

203 

56 

13 

2 

25 

28 

Adams 

9 

4 

2 

2 

1 

_ 

_ 

22 

25 

Allegheny 

89 

- 

- 

2 

- 

16 

38 

29 

3 

1 

- 

29 

30 

Armstrong 

13 

- 

- 

- 

1 

4 

2 

4 

- 

2 

- 

29 

32 

Beaver 

15 

- 

- 

- 

1 

5 

5 

2 

2 

- 

- 

26 

27 

Bedford 

15 

- 

- 

2 

1 

4 

5 

1 

2 

- 

- 

26 

29 

Berks 

33 

- 

- 

1 

5 

11 

10 

5 

1 

- 

- 

25 

27 

Blair 

12 

- 

- 

- 

2 

1 

9 

- 

- 

- 

- 

27 

29 

Bradford 

18 

— 

1 

3 

8 

5 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

17 

21 

Bucks 

18 

- 

- 

1 

1 

6 

7 

2 

1 

- 

- 

27 

27 

Butler 

17 

- 

1 

3 

6 

2 

4 

1 

- 

- 

24 

29 

Cambria 

30 

- 

- 

1 

2 

10 

8 

6 

3 

- 

- 

26 

28 

Cameron 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

25 

Carbon 

12 

- 

- 

1 

1 

1 

3 

5 

1 

- 

- 

30 

30 

Centre 

16 

- 

- 

2 

2 

6 

4 

1 

1 

- 

- 

25 

26 

Chester 

25 

2 

- 

8 

6 

9 

- 

- 

- 

- 

23 

24 

Clarion 

16 

- 

- 

1 

4 

6 

4 

1 

- 

- 

- 

24 

24 

Clearfield 

18 

- 

- 

- 

- 

3 

7 

4 

4 

- 

- 

50 

32 

-8- 


TABLE  7.  - Continued 


SECONDARY  SCHOOLS  OF  PENNSYLVANIA  DISTRIBITTED  ACCORDING  TO  PUPIL-TEACHER  RATIO, 

1935. 


1 t 

t 1 

Pupil -teacher 

ratio 

County 

'Total' 

1 

1 

11-  • 

16-  ' 

21-  ' 

£6-  ' 

31-  ' 

36-  '41 

1 

46-  ' 

Med-' 

Aver- 

t t 

1 1 

1-5 » 6- 

f 

-10* 

1 

15' 

t 

20 ' 

f 

25’ 

t 

50 ' 

1 

55* 

t 

40* 

1 

45* 

t 

50* 

» 

ian* 

t 

age 

Clinton 

10 

_ 

1 

2 

5 

1 

1 

27 

30 

Columbia 

20 

- 

- 

5 

4 

4 

3 

2 

2 

- 

* 

21 

28 

Crawford 

27 

- 

1 

4 

11 

6 

2 

3 

- 

- 

- 

19 

24 

Cumberland 

13 

- 

- 

- 

2 

3 

4 

2 

2 

- 

- 

27 

26 

Dauphin 

23 

- 

- 

2 

2 

6 

8 

4 

- 

- 

1 

26 

27 

Delaware 

29 

- 

- 

- 

10 

11 

7 

1 

- 

- 

- 

23 

24 

Elk 

13 

- 

1 

2 

2 

2 

3 

3 

- 

- 

- 

21 

26 

Erie 

27 

— 

1 

1 

4 

9 

11 

1 

- 

- 

- 

25 

26 

Fayette 

23 

- 

- 

- 

2 

1 

4 

11 

4 

- 

1 

33 

32 

Forest 

4 

- 

1 

- 

- 

2 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

21 

22 

Franklin 

10 

- 

1 

1 

3 

2 

2 

1 

- 

- 

- 

20 

25 

Fulton 

5 

- 

- 

1 

3 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

20 

20 

Greene 

9 

- 

- 

2 

3 

3 

1 

- 

- 

- 

20 

23 

Huntingdon 

10 

- 

- 

1 

1 

1 

3 

3 

1 

- 

- 

27 

3]. 

Indiana 

17 

- 

- 

1 

6 

6 

4 

- 

- 

- 

27 

28 

Jefferson 

14 

- 

1 

- 

1 

3 

5 

3 

- 

1 

- 

27 

27 

Juniata 

5 

- 

- 

- 

3 

2 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

19 

19 

Lackawanna 

30 

- 

4 

3 

6 

11 

4 

2 

- 

- 

27 

28 

Lancaster 

40 

1 

3 

8 

15 

10 

3 

- 

- 

- 

23 

24 

Lawrence 

16 

- 

1 

- 

3 

4 

4 

3 

1 

- 

- 

25 

31 

Lebanon 

14 

- 

2 

2 

3 

5 

1 

1 

- 

- 

23 

27 

Lehigh 

12 

- 

- 

1 

- 

1 

3 

5 

1 

1 

- 

32 

32 

Luzerne 

52 

- 

- 

4 

2 

18 

18 

6 

3 

1 

- 

26 

27 

lycoming 

13 

- 

- 

- 

4 

3 

4 

2 

- 

- 

- 

24 

27 

McKean 

11 

- 

- 

2 

1 

4 

2 

2 

- 

- 

24 

26 

Mercer 

15 

- 

- 

- 

5 

- 

6 

3 

1 

- 

- 

27 

30 

Mifflin 

9 

- 

- 

1 

4 

1 

1 

- 

1 

1 

- 

19 

25 

Monroe 

9 

- 

4 

1 

4 

- 

- 

- 

- 

24 

24 

Montgomery 

38 

- 

- 

- 

7 

16 

10 

4 

- 

1 

- 

23 

25 

Montour 

2 

- 

- 

1 

- 

- 

- 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

28 

Northampton 

21 

- 

- 

3 

1 

2 

7 

7 

1 

- 

- 

30 

31 

Northumberland 

21 

- 

- 

3 

6 

5 

3 

2 

1 

1 

- 

22 

28 

Perry 

9 

- 

- 

- 

4 

2 

2 

1 

- 

- 

- 

24 

24 

Philadelphia 

36 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

19 

17 

- 

- 

- 

30 

30 

Pike 

4 

- 

- 

2 

1 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

15 

21 

Potter 

8 

- 

- 

3 

3 

- 

2 

- 

- 

- 

- 

17 

20 

Schiylkill 

37 

- 

2 

3 

6 

4 

10 

7 

3 

2 

- 

26 

28 

Snyder 

6 

- 

- 

- 

4 

- 

2 

- 

- 

- 

- 

18 

25 

Somerset 

14 

- 

- 

- 

2 

6 

4 

1 

- 

1 

- 

25 

30 

Sullivan 

6 

- 

- 

2 

3 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

16 

17 

Susquehanna 

17 

- 

- 

8 

3 

4 

- 

- 

1 

1 

- 

17 

21 

Tioga 

21 

- 

6 

7 

6 

2 

- 

- 

- 

- 

20 

20 

Lhiion 

4 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

1 

2 

- 

- 

- 

30 

27 

Venango 

17 

- 

- 

2 

4 

4 

4 

2 

1 

- 

- 

22 

29 

Warren 

11 

- 

1 

- 

5 

2 

2 

- 

1 

- 

- 

19 

27 

Washington 

28 

- 

1 

2 

4 

5 

3 

10 

3 

- 

- 

29 

50 

Wayne 

14 

- 

1 

3 

3 

5 

2 

- 

- 

- 

- 

19 

22 

Westmoreland 

46 

— 

- 

1 

2 

11 

11 

15 

6 

- 

- 

30 

31 

^OBdng 

9 

- 

- 

1 

4 

2 

1 

1 

- 

- 

- 

19 

22 

York 

28 

— 

— 

2 

3 

13 

10 

— 

— 

— 

— 

24 

25 
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GRADE  ENROLMENTS 


Following  the  general  trend  in  secondary  school  enrolments  throughout  the  United 
States  the  enrolments  in  the  Pennsylvania  secondary  schools  have  increased  very 
rapidly  during  the  past  eleven  years.  The  enrolment  in  grades  9-12  has  almost 
doiibled  and  the  enroifnent  in  grades  7-12  has  more  than  doubled  due  to  many  re- 
organizations throughout  the  State.  Because  of  these  reorganizations,  which 
brought  into  the  secondary  school  pupils  who  previously  were  included  in  the 
elementary  schools,  grades  7 and  8 have  increased  very  rapidly.  In  grades  9-12 
which  constitute  the  traditional  high  school,  grade  9 had  the  smallest  percentage 
increase  and  grade  12  the  largest  increase  from  1925  to  1935. 

Prior  to  1932  post  graduates  were  included  with  twelfth  grade  students  when  high 
school  data  were  summarized.  During  1933  there  were  6191  post  graduates  enroled. 
Di«  to  crowded  conditions  and  other  causes  the  number  in  this  group  in  1934  was 
approximately  one-third  less  than  in  1933  and  in  1935  there  were  still  fewer  enrolec 


TABIS  8. 

PUBLIC  SECONDAET  SCHOOL  ENROLMENTS  BY  GRADES,  1925-1935. 


Grade 

' Percent 
' increase 

t 

t 

School  year 

•from  1925 
' to  1935 

t 

t 

1925 

1 1926 

; 1927  ; 

1928 

1 1929 

7 

153 

28033 

33428 

36953 

44618 

55311 

8 

201 

23941 

28815 

32454 

40827 

5m8 

9 

73 

86430 

85555 

90982 

96622 

106814 

10 

91 

60502 

61266 

64611 

68881 

75549 

11 

109 

44806 

45178 

48449 

50638 

54974 

12 

122 

34594 

36633 

38587 

41352 

44149 

Post  graduates 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Total  7-12 

and  PG 

no 

278306 

290875 

312036 

342938 

387915 

Total  9-12 

and  PG 

93 

226332 

228632 

242629 

257493 

281486 

TABIE  8.  - Continued 

PUBLIC  SECONDARY  SCHOOL  ENROLMENTS  BY  GRADES,  1925-1935. 


Grade 

t 

t 

School  year 

' 1930 

1 

’ 1931 

1 

' 1932 

t 

' 1933 

t 

' 1934 

t 

1 1935 

7 

57124 

63572 

66756 

71722 

73056 

70986 

8 

52958 

58691 

64126 

65710 

70906 

73156 

9 

110099 

118006 

130775 

139733 

141903 

149462 

10 

80752 

89974 

100118 

110285 

115176 

U5926 

11 

58196 

66358 

76028 

85194 

90647 

93591 

12 

47325 

52782 

59052 

66643 

73471 

76739 

Post  graduates 

- 

3162 

6191 

4003 

3576 

Total  7-12 

and  PG 

406454 

449383 

500017 

545483 

569162 

583436 

Total  9-12 

and  PG 

296372 

327120 

369135 

408051 

425200 

459294 
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SCHOOLS  GROUPED  BT  NUMBER  OF  FULL-TIME  TEACHERS 


The  increase  in  enroloents  and  the  closing  of  some  schools  has  caused  a decrease 
in  the  nmbor  of  one-teacher  high  schools.  In  1926  eleven  percent  of  the 
secondary  schools  of  the  State  emplpT'ed  only  one  teacher.  The  ntaabar  of  these 
schools  in  1935  was  reduced  to  approximately  5 percent  of  all  the  schools. 
Schools  employing  more  than  10  teachers  increased  from  approximately  23  percent 
of  the  total  in  1926  to  approximately  45  percent  in  1935. 


TABI£  9. 


DISTRIBUTION  OF  SECONDART  SCHOOLS  ON  THE  BASIS  OF  THE  NUMBER  OF  FULL-TIME 
TEACHERS  EMPLOZED,  1926,  1953,  1934  AND  1935. 


Full-time 

teachers 

t 

, f 

Number 

of 

schools 

1 

1 

1926 

] 1935 

I 

1 

1954  J 

1 1935 

Total 

1150 

1215 

1230 

1234 

1 

128 

46 

45 

39 

2 

184 

81 

81 

76 

3 

143 

103 

98 

91 

4 

106 

120 

114 

104 

5 

75 

112 

108 

119 

6 

64 

67 

78 

72 

7 

50 

64 

47 

44 

8 

50 

42 

36 

45 

9 

51 

50 

47 

50 

10 

30 

56 

42 

43 

Over  10 

269 

494 

536 

551 

ENROLMENTS  BY  COUNTIES 

For  the  person  interested  in  secondary  school  enrolments  ly  coimties.  Table  10 
has  been  included.  A ccanparison  of  this  table  with  Table  12  of  Bulletin  9 of 
the  Statistical  Research  Series  gives  a very  interesting  picture  of  the  shifts 
in  enrolments  from  1934  to  1935. 


TABLE  10. 

SECONDARY  ENROLMENTS  BY  GRADES  BY  COUNTIES,  1954-1935. 


Secondary  enrolment  by  grades 


•Graduates 
' 1934 


t f 

. 7 , 

t 

8 , 

1 

9 , 

10 

t 

11  , 

1 

12  , 

PG  ; 

Total  \ 

4yr  and 
senior 

Total 

70986 

75156  149462  115926 

95591 

76759 

3576 

585436 

70107 

Adams 

14 

586 

343 

284 

295 

7 

1329 

212 

AUeghery 

10787 

10460 

21108 

17569 

14800 

11836 

637 

86997 

10670 

Armstrong 

510 

463 

1339 

1099 

895 

734 

34 

5074 

699 

Beaver 

1580 

1705 

2493 

2071 

1736 

1424 

40 

11049 

1288 

Bedford 

249 

241 

621 

483 

402 

318 

13 

2327 

316 

Berks 

2870 

2782 

3514 

2483 

2085 

1422 

48 

15004 

1285 

Blair 

817 

1755 

2328 

2101 

1807 

1541 

46 

10395 

1421 

Bradford 

234 

238 

816 

649 

619 

548 

51 

3155 

473 

Bucks 

613 

715 

1480 

1062 

855 

660 

12 

5595 

587 

11- 


TABLE  10.  - Continued 


Coxinty 

t 

f 

Secondary  enrolment  by 

grades 

1 

1 

Gradxiates 
1954 
4yr  and 
senior 

: V : 

1 

8 , 

1 

9 . 

10  I 

1 

, 

1 

12  , 

PC  ; 

Total  1 

Butler 

105 

99 

1330 

1334 

1011 

836 

29 

4744 

756 

Cambria 

1451 

1356 

3607 

2812 

2194 

2037 

114 

13551 

1941 

Cameron 

84 

56 

87 

78 

101 

44 

6 

456 

47 

Carbon 

833 

806 

1075 

857 

668 

592 

49 

4880 

605 

Centre 

212 

202 

735 

632 

517 

466 

20 

2784 

392 

Chester 

1113 

1046 

1954 

1585 

1254 

1096 

47 

8095 

1019 

Clarion 

68 

47 

561 

485 

432 

435 

19 

2045 

375 

Clearfield 

181 

202 

1548 

1255 

1007 

806 

49 

5048 

784 

Clinton 

245 

212 

514 

396 

563 

297 

13 

2040 

294 

Columbia 

419 

358 

976 

763 

574 

539 

40 

3669 

502 

Crawford 

183 

169 

1103 

937 

805 

636 

26 

3859 

603 

Cumberland 

756 

611 

1051 

871 

774 

626 

23 

4712 

570 

Daxphin 

1898 

1826 

2555 

2192 

1876 

1555 

58 

11960 

1581 

Delaware 

3154 

3094 

4296 

3408 

2902 

2222 

124 

19180 

1951 

Elk 

129 

117 

468 

403 

542 

505 

20 

1784 

248 

Erie 

1878 

1782 

3178 

2470 

2031 

1557 

251 

13147 

1589 

Fayette 

1034 

1096 

3357 

2700 

2228 

1921 

58 

12374 

1589 

Forest 

47 

55 

83 

61 

48 

40 

4 

338 

39 

Franklin 

43 

46 

894 

687 

623 

514 

49 

2856 

493 

Fulton 

61 

44 

116 

76 

61 

57 

1 

416 

52 

Greene 

- 

- 

545 

486 

581 

360 

2 

1772 

332 

Huntingdon 

166 

178 

686 

468 

408 

395 

13 

2315 

326 

Indiana 

309 

312 

1283 

1050 

879 

841 

8 

4682 

705 

Jefferson 

167 

157 

1045 

823 

697 

611 

58 

3558 

602 

Jxmiata 

- 

- 

152 

108 

117 

97 

4 

478 

93 

Lackawanna 

1966 

1859 

5422 

4176 

2995 

2541 

75 

19014 

2280 

Lancaster 

1602 

1446 

2550 

1973 

1599 

1272 

47 

10469 

1153 

Lawrence 

1321 

1214 

1975 

1745 

1333 

1035 

103 

8726 

1005 

Lebanon 

680 

644 

1014 

834 

667 

552 

18 

4409 

588 

Lehigh 

1566 

1500 

2428 

2104 

1586 

1080 

60 

10124 

1060 

Luzerne 

5182 

3158 

8608 

6359 

4960 

4045 

240 

30550 

3770 

Lycoming 

1095 

974 

1295 

1145 

996 

827 

87 

6419 

798 

McKean 

591 

430 

870 

716 

592 

479 

16 

3494 

495 

Mercer 

340 

344 

1853 

1477 

1298 

1157 

43 

6512 

1114 

Mifflin 

268 

263 

660 

506 

380 

520 

5 

2402 

286 

Monroe 

316 

522 

407 

403 

320 

270 

19 

2057 

297 

Montgomery 

2807 

3041 

4132 

3543 

2670 

2092 

132 

18217 

2020 

Montour 

18 

13 

179 

135 

132 

111 

4 

592 

124 

Northampton 

2405 

2379 

2835 

2069 

1585 

1253 

47 

12573 

1176 

Northxnnberland 

101 

399 

2194 

1762 

1394 

1129 

65 

7044 

1178 

Perry 

89 

93 

522 

246 

253 

206 

4 

1213 

202 

Philadelphia 

15153 

15216 

23795 

15162 

11332 

8692 

37 

87387 

7239 

Pike 

80 

67 

73 

56 

40 

36 

5 

357 

30 

Potter 

- 

- 

257 

242 

214 

192 

5 

910 

190 

Schxylkill 

1123 

1181 

4324 

3169 

2600 

2182 

100 

14679 

1953 

Snyder 

72 

63 

216 

200 

119 

121 

6 

797 

133 

Somerset 

447 

432 

1199 

973 

732 

681 

45 

4509 

628 

Sullivan 

7 

5 

132 

81 

85 

70 

- 

378 

49 

Susquehanna 

27 

12 

535 

497 

340 

322 

20 

1753 

259 

Tioga 

203 

218 

608 

534 

393 

544 

16 

2316 

374 

Union 

58 

42 

256 

173 

144 

179 

2 

854 

130 

Venango 

523 

482 

1020 

957 

837 

654 

102 

4575 

580 

Warren 

66 

58 

738 

527 

451 

439 

1 

2280 

471 

Washington 

1277 

1290 

3711 

2894 

2232 

1932 

69 

13405 

1838 

Wayne 

88 

57 

491 

329 

301 

242 

7 

1515 

230 

Westmoreland 

1948 

2241 

5935 

4618 

3955 

3374 

166 

22237 

2975 

WJroming 

146 

121 

297 

218 

188 

175 

12 

1157 

172 

York 

1445 

1388 

2069 

1705 

1296 

1076 

65 

9044 

1073 
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TABLE  11 


ENROMENTS  IN  GRADES  9-12,  1920-1935. 


Year 

ending 

t 

» Total 

t 

' Percent  gain 

' over 

• preceding  year 

1 

t 

t 

Percent  gain 
over  1920 

1920 

148,240 

_ 

1928 

267,493 

- 

73.7 

1929 

281,486 

9.3 

89.8 

1930 

296,372 

5.2 

99.9 

1931 

327,120 

10.3 

120.6 

1932 

569,155 

12.8 

149.0 

1933 

408,051 

10.5 

175.2 

1954 

425,200 

4.2 

186.8 

1935 

439,293 

3.3 

196.0 

PERCENT  GRADES  9-12  ARE  OF  TOTAL  ENROLMENT 


The  relation  between  the  total  enrolment  in  the  elementary  and  secondary  schools 
and  the  enrolment  in  grades  9-12  is  used  here  to  show  the  comparative  growth  in 
the  percent  of  pupils  enroled  in  the  secondary  schools  from  1929  to  1935.  Grades 
9-12  are  used  rather  than  grades  7-12  because  of  the  reorganizations  in  the 
secondary  schools  which  have  taken  place  since  1929.  It  should  be  noted  that  the 
increase  in  the  percent  of  pupils  enroled  in  grades  9-12  is  due  to  an  increase  in 
enrolments  in  these  grades  and,  in  a number  of  counties,  to  a decrease  in  the 
total  number  of  pupils  enroled  in  the  elementary  and  secondary  schools. 


TABLE  12. 

COMPARISON  OF  TEE  ENROLMEOT  IN  GRADES  9-12  AND  THE  TOTAL  ENROLMENT,  GRADES  1-12, 

1929  AND  1935. 


Enrolment 


County 

t 

1929 

t 

1935 

•Elementary ' 

• and  ' 

' secondary  • 

- , ' Percent 

Grades  , . , 

Q 'in  grades 

• 9-12 

•Elementary* 

• and  • 

• secondary  • 

Grades  ' 

Q 'in  grades 

• 9-12 

Total 

1,897,128 

281,486 

14.8 

1 ,930, Spy* 

439,294 

22.4 

Adams 

7,045 

965 

15.7 

7,671 

1,515 

17.1 

Allegheny 

239,898 

38,909 

16.2 

256,693 

65,750 

25.6 

Armstrong 

20,024 

2,655 

13.3 

20,682 

4,101 

19.8 

Beaver 

32,973 

5,710 

17.3 

35,887 

7,764 

21.6 

Bedford 

10,073 

1,209 

12.0 

10,450 

1,837 

17.6 

Berks 

41,880 

5,370 

12.8 

46,173 

9,352 

20.3 

Blair 

29,508 

5,712 

19.4 

31,606 

7,823 

24.8 

Bradford 

11,168 

2,089 

18.7 

11,536 

2,683 

23.2 

Bucks 

19,723 

2,443 

12.4 

20,871 

4,067 

19.5 

Butler 

18,889 

3,242 

17.2 

19,759 

4,540 

23.0 

Cambria 

50,381 

6,706 

13.3 

50,642 

10,764 

21.3 

Cameron 

1,302 

206 

15.8 

1,412 

316 

22.4 

Carbon 

13,256 

2,073 

15.6 

13,685 

3,241 

23.7 

Centre 

10,890 

1,947 

17.9 

11,869 

2,570 

20.0 

Chester 

25,820 

3,979 

15.4 

27,359 

5,936 

21.7 

Clarion 

8,360 

1,590 

19.0 

9,073 

1,930 

21.5 

Clearfield 

24,859 

3,408 

13.7 

23,856 

4,665 

19.6 

Clinton 

7,279 

1,341 

18.4 

7,688 

1,583 

20.6 

■>^-Preliminary  • 
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TABLE  12.  - Continvied 


COMPARISON  OF  THE  ENROLMENT  IN  GRADES  9-12  AND  THE  TOTAL  ENROLMENT,  GRADES  1-12, 

1929  AND  1955. 


County 

t 

Enrolment 

1 

1929 

1 

1955 

'Elementary ' 

' and  • 

'secondary  ' 

Grades  ' 
q IP  'in  grades 

' 9-12 

'Elementary' 

' and  ' 

'secondary  ' 

Grades  'Percent 

Q TO  'in  grades 
' 9-12 

Colvnnbia 

11,842 

1,969 

16.6 

12,207 

2,892 

23.7 

Crawford 

13,356 

2,597 

19.4 

14,303 

3,507 

24.5 

Cmberland 

14,744 

2,300 

15.6 

16,283 

3,345 

20.5 

Dauphin 

32,041 

5,894 

18.4 

35,440 

8,256 

24.6 

Delaware 

44,478 

6,946 

15.6 

51,953 

12,952 

24.9 

Elk 

6,569 

1,208 

18.4 

6,775 

1,538 

22.6 

Erie 

31,520 

5,996 

19.0 

34,634 

9,487 

27.4 

Fayette 

54,112 

6,659 

12.3 

52,641 

10,244 

19.5 

Forest 

1,345 

208 

15.5 

1,365 

236 

17.3 

Franklin 

14,460 

2,045 

14.1 

14,701 

2,767 

18.8 

Fulton 

2,149 

253 

11.8 

2,185 

311 

14.2 

Greene 

10,679 

1,042 

9.8 

11,574 

1,772 

15.3 

Huntingdon 

9,189 

1,336 

14.5 

9,989 

1,971 

19.8 

Indiana 

22,768 

2,864 

12.6 

22,081 

4,061 

18.4 

Jefferson 

13,918 

2,413 

17.3 

13,821 

5,234 

23.4 

Juniata 

3,330 

460 

13.8 

3,626 

478 

13.2 

Lackawanna 

67,835 

9,280 

13.7 

66,973 

15,209 

22.7 

Lancaster 

37,554 

5,115 

13.6 

40,932 

7,421 

18.1 

Lawrence 

24,292 

4,145 

17.1 

25,389 

6,191 

24.4 

Lebanon 

13,217 

2,082 

15.8 

14,288 

5,085 

21.6 

Lehigh 

29,558 

4,150 

14.0 

51,496 

7,058 

22.4 

Luzerne 

98,992 

13,865 

14.0 

102,292 

24,210 

23.7 

ly  coming 

18,468 

3,152 

17.1 

19,696 

4,350 

22.1 

McKean 

11,092 

2,004 

18.1 

12,011 

2,675 

22.3 

Mercer 

23,475 

4,549 

19.4 

23,773 

5,828 

24.5 

Mifflin 

9,359 

1,345 

14.5 

10,281 

1,871 

18.2 

Monroe 

6,158 

949 

15.4 

6,585 

1,419 

21.5 

Montgomery 

44,746 

7,402 

16.5 

51,421 

12,369 

24.1 

Montoiir 

2,478 

586 

15.6 

2,624 

561 

21.4 

Northampton 

56,533 

4,904 

13.4 

37,696 

7,789 

20.7 

N orthumberland 

25,629 

4,477 

17.5 

26,956 

6,544 

24.5 

Perry 

5,293 

796 

15.0 

5,551 

1,031 

18.6 

Philadelphia 

284,270 

36,831 

15.0 

288,884 

59,018 

20.4 

Pike 

1,229 

161 

13.1 

1,307 

210 

16.1 

Potter 

4,286 

869 

20.3 

4,422 

910 

20.6 

Schuylkill 

48,689 

7,181 

14.7 

49,654 

12,575 

24.9 

Snyder 

4,229 

547 

12.9 

4,275 

662 

15.5 

Somerset 

24,293 

2,710 

11.2 

22,857 

3,630 

15.9 

Sullivan 

1,923 

288 

15.0 

1,829 

366 

20.0 

SusquKhanna 

7,983 

1,196 

15.0 

8,385 

1,714 

20.4 

Tioga 

7,701 

1,468 

19.1 

8,127 

1,895 

23.3 

Union 

3,450 

535 

15.5 

3,849 

754 

19.6 

Venango 

12,881 

2,288 

17.8 

14,338 

3,570 

24.9 

Warren 

9,175 

1,792 

19.5 

9,347 

2,156 

23.1 

Washington 

56,263 

6,731 

12.0 

55,140 

10,838 

19.7 

Wayne 

6,229 

913 

14.7 

6,604 

1,370 

20.7 

Westmoreland 

73,711 

10,770 

14.6 

76,092 

18,048 

23.7 

Vl^oming 

3,689 

671 

18.2 

3,968 

890 

22.4 

York 

32,722 

4,192 

12.8 

35,071 

6,211 

17.7 
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INCREASE  IN  ENROLlffiOTS  BY  COUNTIES 


The  increase  in  the  enholments  in  grades  9-12  has  not  been  \ffiiform  in  the  varioi 
comties.  The  enrolments  in  Delaware  County  almost  doubled  from  1929  to  1955. 
number  of  counties  show  gains  of  60  percent  or  more.  Every  county  shows  a gain 
from  1929  to  1955  but  the  data  for  10  counties  indicate  that  the  enrolment  in 
1955  was  less  than  that  in  1954.  Some  of  these  decreases  are  not  large  but  thes 
data  and  those  in  Table  11  indicate  that  the  increases  in  the  enrolments  in  grac 
9-12  will  be  materially  reduced  within  the  near  future. 


TABI;E  15. 


INCREASES 

IN  THE 

ENROLMEhT  IN 

GRADES  9-12  BY 

COUNTIES,  1929  TO 

1955. 

1 

Year 

I 

County 

t 

Percent 

1 

1 

gain 

1929 

1 

1954 

, 1955 

Total 

281,486 

425,200 

459,294 

56.1 

Adams 

965 

1,250 

1,515 

36.3 

Allegheny 

28,909 

65,850 

65,750 

69.0 

Armstrong 

2,655 

4,004 

4,101 

54.5 

Beaver 

5,710 

7,659 

7,764 

36.0 

Bedford 

1,209 

1,765 

1,857 

51.9 

Berks 

5,570 

8,695 

9,552 

74.1 

Blair 

5,712 

7,618 

7,825 

57.0 

Bradford 

2,089 

2,687 

2,685 

28.4 

Bucks 

2,445 

5,848 

4,067 

66.5 

Bxitler 

5,242 

4,512 

4,540 

40.0 

Cambria 

6,706 

10,719 

10,764 

60.5 

Cameron 

206 

514 

316 

53.4 

Carbon 

2,075 

5,196 

3,241 

56.3 

Centre 

1,947 

2,268 

2,370 

21.7 

Chester 

5,979 

5,600 

5,936 

49.2 

Clarion 

1,590 

1,965 

1,930 

21.4 

Clearfield 

5,408 

4,605 

4,665 

36.9 

Clinton 

1,541 

1,551 

1,583 

18.0 

Columbia 

1,969 

2,871 

2,892 

46.9 

Crawford 

2,597 

5,506 

5,507 

35.0 

Cumberland 

2,500 

5,147 

5,345 

45.4 

Dauphin 

5,894 

8,200 

8,256 

39.7 

Delawaire 

6,946 

11,915 

12.952 

86.5 

Elk 

1,208 

1,522 

1,558 

27.3 

Erie 

5,996 

9,565 

9,487 

58.2 

Fayette 

6,659 

9,986 

10,244 

53.8 

Forest 

208 

246 

236 

13.5 

Franklin 

2,045 

2,679 

2,767 

35.3 

Fulton 

255 

295 

311 

22.9 

Greene 

1,042 

1,747 

1,772 

70.1 

Huntingdon 

1,556 

1,786 

1,971 

47.5 

Indiana 

2,864 

5,959 

4,061 

41.7 

-lefferson 

2,415 

5,165 

3,254 

34.0 

Juniata 

460 

466 

478 

3.9 

Lackawanna 

9,280 

14,512 

15,209 

63.9 

Lancaster 

5,115 

7,125 

7,421 

45.1 

Lawrence 

4,145 

6,155 

6,191 

49.4 

Lebanon 

2,082 

2,918 

3,085 

48.2 

Lehigh 

4,150 

6,659 

7,058 

70.1 

Luzerne 

15,865 

22,759 

24,210 

74.6 

Lycoming 

5,152 

4,261 

4,350 

38.0 

McKean 

2,004 

2,644 

2,673 

33.4 

Mercer 

4,549 

5,951 

5,828 

28.1 

15- 
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INCBEASES  IN  THT.  ENROLMENT  IN  GRADES  9-12  BY  CODNTIES,  1929  TO  1935 


! 

t 

County 


Mifflin 

Monroe 

Montgomery 

Montour 

Northampton 

Northumberland 

Perry 

Philadelphia 

Pike 

Potter 

Schuylkill 

Snyder 

Somerset 

Sullivan 

Susquehanna 

Tioga 

Uni  on 

Venango 

Warren 

Washington 

Wayne 

Westmoreland 

Tyoming 

York 


Year 

1929  1934 


1,343 

1,841 

949 

1,442 

7,402 

11,508 

386 

558 

4,904 

7,724 

4,477 

6,433 

796 

1,034 

36,831 

56,569 

161 

195 

869 

969 

7,181 

11,974 

547 

675 

2,710 

5,628 

288 

356 

1,196 

1,657 

1,468 

1,928 

535 

701 

2,288 

3,560 

1,792 

2,203 

6,731 

10,643 

913 

1,313 

10,770 

17,654 

671 

853 

4,192 

5,927 

I 


' Percent 


1935  1 

gain 

1,871 

39.3 

1,419 

49.5 

12,369 

67.1 

561 

45.3 

7,789 

58.8 

6,544 

46.2 

1,031 

29.5 

59,018 

60.2 

210 

30.4 

910 

4.7 

12,375 

72.3 

662 

21.0 

3,630 

33.9 

366 

27.1 

1,714 

43.3 

1,895 

29.1 

754 

40.9 

3,570 

56.0 

2,156 

20.3 

10,838 

61.0 

1,370 

50.1 

18,048 

67.6 

890 

32.6 

6,211 

48.2 

PERCENT  ENROLED  IN  EACH  YEAR  IN  GRADES  9-12 


In  the  previous  discussion  it  was  pointed  out  that  the  ninth  grade  showed  the 
smallest  percentage  gain  in  enrolment  and  that  the  twelfth  grade  shov/ed  the 
largest  gain  for  the  years  under  consideration.  This  condition  is  also  shown  in 
Table  14  which  gives  the  percentage  relationship  between  the  enrolment  in  grades 
9-12  and  the  enrolment  in  each  grade  in  this  group.  In  1925  the  ninth  grade ^ 
comprised  53.2  percent  of  the  enrolment  in  Grades  9-12.  This  percentage  declined 
from  1925  to  1954  and  rose  slightly  in  1935.  A similar  condition  will  be  noticed 
in  the  tenth  grade  where  the  high  point  to  date  was  reached  in  1951.  The  percent 
enroled  in  the  tenth  grade  in  1935  was  less  than  in  19<c5. 

TABLE  14. 


PERCENT  IN  GRADES  9-12  ENROLED  IN  EACH  GRADE,  1926-1935 


Year 

ending 

f 

Grade 

t 

Total 

! 

, 9 

1 

t 

10 

1 

11 

12 

' Post  ' 

' graduate  ' 

1925 

38.2 

26.7 

19.8 

15.3* 

_ 

100 

1926 

37.4 

26.8 

19.8 

16.0* 

- 

100 

1927 

37.5 

26.6 

19.9 

16.0* 

- 

100 

1928 

37.5 

26.8 

19.7 

16.0* 

- 

100 

1929 

57.9 

26.8 

19.6 

15.7* 

- 

100 

1930 

37.2 

27.2 

19.6 

16.0* 

- 

100 

1931 

36.1 

27.5 

20.3 

16.1* 

- 

100 

1932 

35.4 

27.1 

20.6 

16.0 

.9 

100 

1933 

34.3 

27.0 

20.9 

16.3 

1.5 

100 

1934 

33.4 

27.1 

21.3 

17.3 

.9 

100 

1935 

34.0 

26.4 

21.3 

17.5 

.8 

100 

* Includes  post-graduates. 


HOLDING  POWER 


! rhe  increase  in  the  total  enrolment  in  grades  9-12  is  largely  dependent  on  the 
i lability  of  the  secondary  schools  to  hold  an  increasing  percent  of  the  ninth  grade 
I iairing  the  succeeding  three  years  of  the  high  school  course.  A comparison  of  the 
i enrolments  in  the  ninth  grade  during  a given  yeair  and  in  the  tenth,  eleventh  and 
twelfth  grades  during  succeeding  years  is  given  in  Table  15.  It  will  be  noted 
,ihat  the  percent  of  pupils  enroled  in  the  ninth  grade  who  entered  the  tenth 
j frade, increased  rather  rapidly  from  1926  to  1952.  Since  1932  this  percent  has 
Been  decreasing.  The  percent  of  the  ninth  grade  enroled  in  the  tenth  grade  in 
1935  was  less  than  in  1931.  A similar  situation  occurred  in  the  eleventh  grade. 
I'hose  enroled  in  the  eleventh  grade  from  1927  to  1955  represented  an  increasing 
ijercent  of  the  original  ninth  grade,  but  in  1934  and  1935  this  percent  decreased. 
I’he  1955  enrolment  represented  a smaller  percent  of  the  ninth  grade  groig)  remain- 
ing in  school  than  that  recorded  for  1932.  The  percent  enroled  in  the  twelfth 
jrade  also  increased  from  1928  to  1934.  In  1935  came  the  first  decrease  in  the 
lolding  power  of  the  twelfth  grade.  The  number  enroled  in  1935  represented  a 
smaller  percent  than  the  number  enroled  in  1935.  If  these  data  may  be  used  to 
Bsredict  a trend  it  would  seem  that  an  increasing  number  of  persons  enroled  in 
jrade  nine  are  not  remaining  in  the  secondary  schools. 

TABLE  15. 

jlOLDING  POV'SR  OF  PUBLIC  SECONDARY  SCHOOLS  AS  ^lEASTJRED  BY  ENROLMENT  IN  GRADES  9-12, 

1925-1955 


Year 

ending 

1 

, Enrolment  in 

I 

each  grade  , 

Percent  of  original  ninth  grade 
enrolment  remaining  each  year 

' IX  ' 

X » 

XI  ' 

XII  ' 

IX  » 

X ' 

XI  ' 

XII 

1925 

86,430 

60,502 

44,306 

34,594 

1926 

85 ,555 

61,266 

45,178 

36,633 

luo.o 

70.9 

- 

- 

1927 

90,982 

64,611 

48,449 

38,587 

100.0 

75.5 

56.0 

- 

1928 

96,622 

68,881 

50,633 

41,352 

100.0 

75.7 

59.2 

47.8 

1929 

106,814 

75,549 

54,974 

44,149 

100.0 

78.2 

60.4 

51.6 

1930 

110,099 

80,752 

58,196 

47,325 

100.0 

75.6 

60.2 

52.0 

1931 

118,006 

89,974 

66,358 

52,782 

100.0 

81.7 

62.1 

54.6 

1932 

130,775 

100,118 

76,028 

59,052 

100.0 

84.8 

69.0 

55.3 

1933 

139,733 

110,285 

85,194 

66,648 

100.0 

84.3 

72.2 

60.5 

1934 

141,903 

115,176 

90,647 

73,471 

100.0 

82.4 

69.3 

62.3 

1955 

149,462 

115,926 

93,591 

76,739 

100.0 

81.6 

66.9 

58.7 

ENROLMENTS  IN  REORGANISED  SCHOOLS 


To  provide  for  a more  diversified  program  to  meet  the  interest,  needs  and  capac- 
ities of  youth  many  school  districts  have  reorganized  their  secondary  schools  to 
include  grades  seven  and  eight.  In  the  smaller  districts  these  schools  are 
jusually  classified  as  six-year  jimior-senior  high  schools.  The  larger  districts 
My  have  the  six-year  junior-senior  high  school  or  separate  junior  and  senior 
High  schools.  In  a few  districts  junior  high  schools  only  have  been  organized. 
ICable  16  presents  the  data  on  enrolments  in  these  reorganized  schools  and  the 
3-4  organizations  from  1927  to  1935.  During  this  period  the  jjercent  of  pupils 
snroled  in  the  reorganized  schools  has  risen  from  51.2  percent  of  the  entire 
group  in  1928  to  61.4  percent  in  1955. 

?or  the  three  years  from  1935  to  1935  the  enrolment  in  these  two  types  of  organ- 
ization by  class  of  district  is  given  in  Table  17. 

Table  18  presents  similar  data  for  the  ninth  grade  pupils  from  1930  to  1935. 
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TABLE  16. 

PUBLIC  SECOJIBAPy  SCHOOL  ENROLIiiENT  ACCORDING  TO  TYPE  OF  ORGANIZATION,  1927-1935.  ! 

t 

School 

year 

Type  of 

' 1927 

t t 

1928 

1929 

1950 

organization  ’ 

• No.  ' 

56  • No.  * 

. % ' 

No.  * 56 

'No.  * 56 

Total 

312,036 

100.0  342,938 

100.0 

387,915  100.0 

406,454  100.0 

8-4 

167,240 

53.6  162,760 

47.5 

161,371  41.6 

162,176  39.9 

Reorganized 

140,687 

45.1  175,495 

51.2 

220,431.  56.8 

259,018  58.8 

Vocational 

4,109 

1.3  4,685 

1.3 

4,654  1.2 

5,260  1.3 

Miscellaneoiis 

- - 

- 

1,459  .4 

- - 

TABLE  16.  - 

Continued 

PUBLIC  SECOND ARI  SCHOOL  ENROLMENT  ACCORDING  TO  TYPE  OF  ORGANIZATION,  1927-1935. 

1 

School  year 

Type  of 

t f 

. 1931 

1932  1 

1933 

! 1954 

] 1935 

organization 

* No.  ' 56  ' 

No.  ' 56  • 

No.  * % 

* No.  • 56 

' No.  * 56 

Total 

449,383  100.0  500,017  100.0  545 

,483  100 

.0  569,162  100. 

0 585  435  100.0 

8-4 

176,138  39.2  193,161  38.6  206 

,299  38 

.2  213,953  37. 

6 225,485  58.6  : 

Reorganized 

272,905  60.7  306,856  61.4  337 

,184  61 

.8  355,209  62. 

4 357,950  61.4 

Vocational 

- _ 

- 

- _ 

- _ - 

Miscellaneous  340  .1 

- “ 

- 

_ - 

- ~ - 

TABLE  17. 

SECONDARY  SCHOOL  ENROLMENTS  BY  ORGANIZATION 

AND  BY  CLASS  OF 

DISTRICT, 

1933,  1954 

AND  1935 

• 

Class 

1 t 

Enrolment 

of 

' Organization* 

1933  ' 

1934 

' 1935 

' Percent  gain 

district 

t t 

t 

t 

* over  1933 

First 

8-4 

50,477 

52,801 

54,322 

7.6 

Reorganized 

70,625 

72,449 

71,393 

1.1 

Total 

121,102 

125,250 

125,715 

3.8 

Second 

8-4 

14,463 

14,405 

14,207 

-1.8 

Reorganized 

83,101 

87,027 

90,987 

9.5  , 

Total 

97,564 

101,432 

105,194 

7.8 

Third 

8-4 

78,143 

80,731 

87,900 

12.5 

Reorganized 

112,184 

118,704 

119,076 

6.1 

Total 

190,327 

199,485 

206,976 

3.7 

Fovnrth 

8-4 

65,216 

65,966 

69,056 

5.9  ^ 

Reorganized 

71,274 

77,029 

76,49A 

7.3 

Total 

136,490 

142.995 

145,550 

6.6 

State 

8-4 

208,299 

213,953 

225,485 

8.3 

Reorganized 

337,184 

355,209 

357,950 

6.2 

Total 

545,483 

569,162 

583,435 

7.0 

-20 

i 

• 

TABLE  18 


NINTH  GRADE  PUPILS  IN  SECONDARY  SCHOOLS,  1930-1935. 


t 

School 

year 

Type  of  ' 

1930 

? 

1932 

t t 

1933 

1954 

t 

1955 

organization' 

t 

f 

f 

t 

1 

No.  • 

f ' 

No.  ' 

^ • No.  • 

% ' 

No.  • 

% ' 

No.  ' 

Total 

110,099 

100.0 

130,775  : 

100.0  159,733 

100.0 

141,903 

100.0 

149,453 

100.0 

8-4 

56,077 

50.9 

61,597 

47.1  63,257 

45.3 

63,106 

44.5 

65,740 

44.0 

Reorganized 

54,022 

49.1 

69,178 

52.9  76,476 

54.7 

78,797 

55.5 

83,713 

56.0 

DISTRIBUTION  OF 

PUBLIC 

TABLE  19. 

SECONDARY  SCHOOLS  ACCORDING  TO 
1935. 

ENROLTAENT  AND 

CLASSIFICATION, 

Enrolment 

1 f 

»Total> 

t 1 

1 t 

JrHS  *£yrHS» 

t f 

t t t 

6yr  1 
JSHS, 

. ' ' 'Not 

Vnc'SrHS  ' Voc.'class- 
• 'ified 

Total 

1254 

134 

56 

79 

526 

3 

256 

62 

56  57  5 

1-10 

3 

3 

_ 

_ _ 

11-25 

43 

- 

30 

13 

- 

- 

- 

- 

_ - - 

26-30 

16 

4 

10 

2 

- 

- 

- 

- - - 

31-40 

31 

- 

6 

16 

7 

- 

- 

2 

41-50 

40 

1 

6 

17 

10 

- 

1 

2 

- 3 - 

51-75 

99 

3 

5 

18 

53 

- 

3 

6 

11 

76-100 

99 

4 

1 

4 

61 

- 

4 

6 

- 18  1 

101-125 

75 

4 

1 

50 

- 

7 

4 

- 9 - 

126-150 

71 

3 

1 

- 

44 

1 

11 

5 

- 5 1 

151-175 

57 

2 

- 

- 

30 

- 

15 

4 

14  1 

176-200 

50 

5 

- 

- 

29 

- 

11 

3 

- 2 - 

201-250 

59 

3 

- 

29 

- 

15 

9 

2 2 1 

251-500 

52 

2 

- 

- 

26 

- 

15 

4 

4 1 - 

301-400 

116 

12 

- 

- 

51 

1 

41 

2 

6 2 1 

401-500 

61 

5 

21 

1 

31 

1 

2 - - 

501-1000 

206 

39 

- 

- 

68 

- 

70 

6 

23  - - 

1001-1500 

66 

23 

- 

- 

19 

- 

11 

5 

8 - - 

1501-2000 

48 

21 

- 

- 

4 

- 

13 

3 

7 - - 

2001-2500 

19 

7 

- 

- 

6 

- 

6 

- 

_ - - 

2501-3000 

5 

— 

5 

- 

- _ - 

3001-3500 

10 

- 

- 

- 

4 

. 

4 

2 - - 

5501-4000 

4 

- 

- 

3 

- 

- 

1 - - 

4001-4500 

3 

— 

- 

5 

- 

- 

_ _ - 

4501-5000 

- 

- 

_ 

- 

- 

_ 

— 

_ _ - 

5001-5500 

1 

- 

- 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- - - 

-21- 


tabu:  20 


NWIBER  OF  SECONDART  SCHOOLS  BE  CLASS  OF  DISTRICT  BE  CLASSIFICATION,  1954  AND  1955 


Class  of 
district 

t 1 1 

*Total*JrHS  > 

f f t 

f t t 

^rHS  • SyrHS  *4iyrHS  ’ 

t t 1 

5yr  ' 
JSHS, 

JSHS, 

4yr  ! 
JrHS, 

t 

SrHS  « 

t 

• Not 

Voc.'class- 

•ified 

Total 

1955 

1254 

154 

56 

79 

526 

3 

256 

62 

56 

57  5 

1954 

1250 

157 

64 

78 

530 

3 

251 

50 

53 

58  6 

First 

1955 

57 

27 

- 

- 

17 

- 

9 

4 

- 

- - 

1954 

57 

27 

— 

- 

17 

- 

10 

3 

- 

Second 

1955 

74 

37 

- 

- 

6 

- 

7 

7 

15 

2 

1954 

72 

36 

- 

- 

6 

- 

8 

6 

15 

1 

Third 

1935 

282 

47 

1 

- 

125 

1 

63 

7 

36 

2 

1954 

277 

45 

1 

127 

2 

62 

5 

35 

2 

Fourth 

1935 

821 

25 

55 

79 

578 

2 

177 

44 

5 

57  1 

1954 

824 

29 

63 

78 

580 

1 

171 

36 

5 

58  5 

NON-RESIDENT  PUPILS 


The  number  of  non-resident  secondary  school  pupils  has  been  increasing  steadily 
from  1920  to  1955.  These  non-resident  pupils  are  usually  residents  of  school 
districts  in  which  no  secondary  school  facilities  are  available  or  in  which 
secondary  school  work  through  the  twelfth  grade  is  not  offered.  Their  tuition 
is  usually  paid  ty  the  school  district  in  which  they  are  residents.  Although 
the  number  of  non-resident  pupils  has  increased,  the  inability  of  some  school 
districts  to  pay  tuition  during  the  past  few  years  and  the  establishment  of 
secondary  schools  in  districts  that  formerly  sent  their  pupils  to  neighboring 
districts  accoimts  in  a large  measiire  for  the  decrease  in  the  percent  of  non- 
resident pupils  enroled  in  grades  9-12. 

A distribution  of  non-resident  pupils  by  grades  in  each  county  is  given  in  Table  22. 

TABLE  21. 

NUMBER  AND  PERCENT  OF  NON-RESIDENT  SECONDARE  SCHOOL  PUPILS  IN  GRADES  9-12,1920-195£ 


Eear 

ending 

' Total  school 

' enrolment 

' grades  9-12* 

1 Number  of 

, non-residents 

t 

t 

t 

Percent  of 
non-residents 

1920 

148,240 

20,217 

13.6 

1921 

170,825 

20,329 

11.9 

1922 

194,652 

24,693 

12.7 

1923 

213,919 

24,771 

11.6 

1924 

225,975 

28,009 

12.4 

1925 

226,532 

35,665 

14.9 

1926 

228,632 

36,500 

15.9 

1927 

242,629 

38,384 

15.8 

1928 

257,493 

38,881 

15.1 

1929 

281,486 

40,854 

14.5 

1930 

296,372 

51,768** 

17.4 

1951 

327,120 

57,473** 

17.6 

1932 

365,973 

61,224** 

16.7 

1933 

401,860 

69,658** 

17.3 

1934 

421,197 

70,512** 

16.7 

1935 

435,712 

71,491 

16.4 

*Grades  9-12  are  used  because  they  are  the  years  for  which  tuition  is  paid 
in  districts  organized  with  eight  year  elementary  schools. 

■sH^lncludes  only  grades  9-12. 
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TABLE  22 


HOH-BESIDENT  PUPILS  DISTRIBUTED  BY  CODHTIES,  1955. 


Grades 


CoTjnty  ' 

7 ' 

r 

8 ' 

1 

9 ' 

t 

10  ’ 
f 

11  ' 

t 

12  ' 

t 

Post  ' 
graduate ' 

Total 

Total 

649 

748 

22,315 

18,474 

16,359 

14,343 

154 

73,022 

Adaas 

5 

197 

184 

143 

177 

1 

707 

Allegheny 

75 

95 

1,935 

2,033 

2,085 

1,695 

11 

7,927 

Amstrong 

9 

17 

614 

469 

430 

336 

7 

1,882 

Beaver 

14 

25 

524 

439 

362 

300 

- 

1,662 

Bedford 

19 

14 

206 

151 

145 

103 

1 

639 

Berks 

28 

19 

505 

365 

342 

261 

1 

1,521 

Blair 

- 

7 

579 

531 

224 

222 

12 

1,175 

Bradford 

41 

41 

319 

228 

264 

258 

7 

1,158 

Bucks 

6 

12 

461 

302 

263 

224 

1 

1,269 

Butler 

15 

20 

617 

559 

407 

371 

2 

1,991 

Cambria 

- 

1 

710 

566 

394 

378 

2 

2,051 

Cameron 

2 

5 

40 

52 

45 

14 

- 

136 

Carbon 

2 

5 

115 

88 

59 

73 

1 

541 

Centre 

- 

- 

289 

323 

274 

246 

2 

1,154 

Chester 

51 

27 

619 

544 

412 

385 

4 

2,020 

Clarion 

1 

5 

254 

226 

169 

192 

2 

829 

Clearfield 

7 

22 

567 

281 

224 

238 

2 

1,141 

Clinton 

- 

14 

179 

122 

150 

96 

2 

563 

ColUBibla 

6 

13 

202 

135 

169 

164 

1 

690 

Crawford 

6 

5 

307 

254 

281 

245 

- 

1,096 

Cumberland 

50 

27 

280 

245 

204 

191 

2 

979 

Dauphin 

16 

12 

236 

148 

221 

199 

1 

833 

Delaware 

8 

17 

488 

481 

451 

370 

1 

1,816 

ELk 

2 

3 

9 

9 

15 

10 

- 

48 

Erie 

6 

5 

503 

181 

173 

142 

4 

814 

Fayette 

14 

10 

823 

649 

591 

506 

- 

2,593 

Forest 

6 

6 

34 

18 

16 

16 

- 

96 

Franklin 

- 

1 

230 

148 

154 

118 

5 

634 

Fulton 

- 

- 

42 

21 

27 

26 

1 

117 

Greens 

- 

- 

218 

176 

125 

148 

1 

668 

Huntingdon 

2 

1 

535 

194 

185 

165 

1 

879 

Indiana 

- 

5 

448 

352 

289 

294 

1 

1,589 

Jefferson 

- 

1 

375 

293 

253 

214 

1 

1,137 

Juniata 

- 

71 

41 

51 

47 

- 

210 

Lackawanna 

14 

12 

125 

135 

99 

115 

2 

502 

Lancaster 

26 

28 

358 

301 

234 

307 

3 

1,237 

Lawrence 

10 

7 

405 

325 

250 

199 

2 

1,194 

Lebanon 

9 

2 

178 

146 

130 

112 

- 

577 

Lehigh 

6 

4 

309 

239 

206 

172 

1 

957 

Luzerne 

16 

22 

567 

400 

321 

276 

5 

1,607 

lycoming 

14 

8 

272 

257 

198 

178 

- 

907 

McEeam 

29 

28 

334 

225 

176 

84 

- 

876 

liercer 

- 

4 

407 

312 

260 

251 

3 

1,237 

Mifflin 

5 

1 

88 

74 

46 

37 

- 

249 

Monroe 

4 

5 

101 

112 

104 

68 

4 

598 

Montgomery 

44 

39 

724 

690 

538 

481 

5 

2,519 

Montour 

- 

- 

65 

55 

45 

45 

1 

209 

Northampton 

46 

52 

508 

378 

313 

255 

1 

1,555 

N orthumberland 

- 

6 

252 

198 

190 

153 

1 

800 

Perry 

— 

1 

149 

114 

116 

88 

- 

468 

Philadelphia 

2 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

- 

3 

Pike 

10 

8 

19 

15 

7 

11 

1 

71 

Potter 

— 

109 

90 

67 

60 

- 

326 

Schiylkill 

5 

16 

648 

550 

443 

375 

7 

2,024 
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TABLE  22.  - Continued 


NON-BESIDENT  PUPILS  DISTRIBUTED  BY  COURTIES,  1935. 


County 

1 

Grades 

1 

Total 

: ’ : 

9 : 

9 : 

10  ! 

11 : 

12  1 

Post  ' 
gradmte* 

Snyder 

2 

2 

78 

73 

48 

57 

260 

Somerset 

11 

15 

503 

379 

327 

285 

5 

1,525 

Sullivan 

1 

2 

30 

24 

25 

46 

- 

128 

Susquehianna 

- 

- 

155 

152 

109 

102 

1 

519 

Tioga 

2 

2 

172 

189 

125 

121 

2 

613 

Union 

1 

2 

104 

79 

51 

103 

- 

340 

Venango 

1 

2 

175 

157 

142 

125 

- 

602 

Warren 

- 

1 

188 

144 

115 

79 

- 

527 

Washington 

3 

4 

904 

700 

590 

424 

19 

2,634 

Wayne 

9 

3 

129 

101 

92 

95 

- 

429 

Westmoreland 

16 

17 

917 

779 

979 

770 

2 

3,480 

Vi^oming 

11 

15 

119 

98 

67 

74 

3 

387 

York 

8 

8 

538 

437 

371 

374 

3 

1,739 

SIZE  OF  CLASSES  IN  VARIOUS  SUBJECT  FIELDS 


Much  has  been  written  recently  concerning  the  optimum  size  of  classes  in  both 
the  elementary  and  secondary  school  and  some  experiments  have  been  carried  on. 

The  whole  problem  still  seems  to  be  a moot  question.  Economic  conditions  and 
increased  enrolments  have  forced  mary  secondary  schools  to  increase  the  size  of 
their  classes.  In  1930  the  National  Education  Association  sent  out  inqmries  to 
mary  school  districts  in  the  United  States  to  gather  data  concerning  the  size  of 
classes  in  the  secondary  schools.  The  findings  were  reported  in  the  Educational 
Research  Service  Circular  6,  May  1931.  A comparison  of  these  data  and  com- 
parable data  for  1932  for  Pennsylvania  was  made  on  page  22  of  Bulletin  No.  3 of 
the  Statistical  Research  Stiadies  of  the  Department  of  Public  Instrviction. 

For  each  year  beginning  with  1932  data  concerning  the  size  of  classes  in  the 
various  subjects  in  Pennsylvania  high  schools  have  been  reported  on  the  Secondary 
Classification  Report.  A study  of  Table  24  shows  that  the  schools  in  the  smaller 
enrolment  groups  have  the  smaller  median  size  classes.  The  larger  median  size 
classes  are  found  in  the  schools  having  the  larger  enrolments.  The  largest  class- 
es are  in  schools  having  enrolments  ranging  from  2,001  to  2,500.  The  smallest 
classes  in  the  "academic"  subjects  are  in  Latin  and  Modem  Foreign  Languages.  The 
classes  in  vocational  subjects  also  have  comparatively  small  enrolments  due  large- 
ly to  the  physical  limitations  of  their  shops  and  laboratories.  The  largest  class 
es  are  in  Health  Instruction  and  Physical  Education. 

The  median  size  of  classes  has  been  compiled  for  schools  in  each  classification 
group  and  also  for  all  the  schools  in  each  class  of  district. 
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MEDIAN  SIZE  OF  CLASSES  BY  SUBJECTS  BY  CLASSIFICATION,  1955. 


Classi- 

fication 

f 1 

•Mnmbsri 
t of  t 

1 set.  I 

1 t 

1 

- ^ •Social 

S ; f-- 

* ies 

1 

1 

[ifathe- 

yiaatics 

t 

' Sci-' 

' ence  ' 

' «Tlrt  • 

'geog-  ' 
'ranhy  ' 

’ For- 
'eign 

Latin*  lan- 
•guagp 

t 

, Health 
, In- 
, str\ic- 
, tion 

Physi- 

cal 

educa- 

tion 

'Mtisic 

All  schools 

1254 

34 

34 

55 

55 

25 

26 

54 

39 

54 

JrHS 

154 

39 

39 

59 

58 

33 

35 

40 

42 

39 

^JrHS 

62 

35 

34 

55 

34 

21 

17 

54 

36 

34 

^JSHS 

5 

29 

29 

29 

29 

11 

14 

24 

24 

54 

^rJSHS 

256 

54 

35 

35 

33 

24 

23 

54 

34 

55 

Voc. 

57 

27 

28 

20 

23 

12 

12 

51 

52 

27 

^HS 

56 

14 

15 

12 

17 

11 

22 

19 

24 

17 

JiyrHS 

79 

14 

17 

16 

14 

11 

9 

22 

21 

19 

^HS 

526 

55 

55 

29 

31 

29 

27 

54 

38 

29 

SrHS 

56 

32 

32 

29 

29 

28 

27 

54 

42 

28 

NC 

5 

55 

54 

54 

54 

34 

54 

34 

29 

54 

MEDIAN 

TABLE 

SIZE  OF  CLASSES  BY 

24.  - Continued 

SUBJECTS  BY  CLASSIFICATION,  1955. 

1 

Classi-' 
fica-  • 
tion  • 

t 

t 

I 

Art  • 

1 

I 

' Com-  ' Gen-  ' Voca-' 
Quid-'  'tional* 

' ciail  'home  ' home  ' 
'ednea-'  eco-  ' eco-* 
• tion  •nomicB'nomics* 

Gen-  ' 
eral  ' 
agri-' 
cul-  ' 
t\n?e  ' 

Voca-' 
tional' 
agri-' 
cul-  ' 
ture  ' 

1 « 

Indus- 'Voca-' 
trlal'tion-' 
arts  ' al  ' 
'trade' 

t 

All  ' 
oth-  ' 
ers  ' 

1 

All 

class- 

es 

All 

schools 

54 

57  31 

19 

16 

17 

15 

21  22 

53 

51 

JrHS 

58 

41  37 

21 

19 

_ 

22  25 

55 

57 

^rJrHS 

31 

35  29 

19 

18 

14 

18 

19  14 

54 

52 

SyrJSHS 

28 

34  29 

14 

- 

- 

- 

14 

52 

27 

etyrJSHS 

51 

36  30 

19 

15 

19 

16 

20  18 

36 

25 

Voc. 

28 

33  24 

18 

14 

13 

15 

19  18 

28 

22 

^HS 

19 

19  22 

7 

- 

9 

11 

- - 

17 

14 

3yTHS 

24 

17  12 

11 

14 

13 

15 

3 

24 

17 

^rHS 

29 

35  29 

21 

19 

16 

14 

25  25 

29 

31 

SrHS 

23 

54  31 

19 

18 

27 

25 

21  23 

29 

29 

NC 

29 

34  28 

18 

- 

- 

18  24 

34 

32 

MEDIAN  SIZE 

TABLE  25. 

OF  CLASSES  BY  SUBJECTS  BY 

CLASS  OF  DISTRICT,  1955. 

olass  of 
district 

1 1 

'Niimber' 

' of  ' 

' sch.  ' 

t 1 

Eng- 

lish 

t t 1 

'Social'  ' 

' 3tud-'**®^“®”' 
' ied  f®stlcsi 

t f 1 

Sci- 

ence 

and 

geog- 

rauhv 

f 

! 

’Latin 

.1 

t 

1 

1 For- 
, eign 
, lan- 
iguage 

1 t 1 

, Health,  Plysi-, 
, in-  , cal  , 
, struc-, educa-, 
t tion  , tion  , 

Music 

All  schools 

1234 

34 

54  55 

33 

25 

26 

34 

39 

34 

First 

57 

39 

39  59 

40 

33 

34 

45 

55 

44 

Second 

74 

54 

54  54 

54 

29 

28 

56 

39 

37 

Third 

282 

34 

35  33 

54 

29 

26 

54 

38 

54 

Fourth 

821 

29 

29  24 

28 

18 

18 

29 

29 

28 
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TABIE  25.  - Continued 


MEDIAN  SIZE  OF  CLASSES  BY  SUBJECTS  BI  CLASS  OF  DISTRICT,  1935. 


Class  of 
district 


• Com-  ’ Gen-  ' Voca-'  Gen-  ' Voca-' 


I I t 

V ocfl.— 

„ mer-  ' eral  'tional'  eral  'tional'Indus-*.  . ' All  ' All 

' cial  ' home  ' home  ' agri-'  agri-'  trial'  ^ ' oth-'class- 

'educa-'  eco-  ' eeo-  ' cul-  ' cul-  ' arts  ®r3  ' es 

' tion  'nomics'nomics*  ture  ' ture  ' ' ' ' 


ance 


All 


schools 

34 

37 

31 

19 

16 

17 

15 

21 

22 

33 

31 

First 

41 

44 

38 

24 

24 

22 

49 

40 

Second 

29 

37 

33 

19 

18 

24 

- 

19 

22 

33 

33 

Third 

29 

37 

43 

19 

17 

22 

19 

20 

22 

53 

32 

Fourth 

27 

31 

22 

17 

14 

14 

14 

17 

16 

29 

26 

GRADUATES 


The  number  of  graduates  of  the  secondary  schools  almost  quadrupled  from  1920  to 
1934.  The  percentage  increase  in  the  mimber  of  graduates  from  1925  to '1934  was 
greater  than  the  increase  in  enrolments  in  grades  9-12.  The  effect  of  economic 
conditions  is  again  seen  in  the  decrease  in  the  percentage  of  graduates  entering 
higher  institutions  of  learning.  The  number  of  graduates  entering  these  institu- 
tions from  1932  to  1933  was  less  than  the  number  entering  in  1925.  The  percentage 
of  graduates  entering  some  type  of  employment  in  1934  was  larger  than  that  in  1935.' 
The  number  reported  as  Remaining  at  Home  has  been  increasing.  A large  percentage 
of  these  persons  are  probably  unemployed.  Unfortunately  the  records  of  a number 
of  high  schools  are  evidently  incomplete  as  shown  by  the  increase  in  the  number 
of  graduates  classified  as  "All  others". 

TABLE  26. 


DISTRIBUTION  OF  GRADUATES  OF  FOUR-TEAR  HIGH  SCHOOLS  A?3D  SENIOR  HIGH  SCHOOLS, 

1925-1934 


f 

School 

year 

1 1925 

t 

1 

1930 

f 

t 

1931 

' Graduates 

• % • 

Graduates'  % ' 

Graduates 

' % 

Total 

53,451 

100 

44,701 

100 

49,093 

100 

Post  graduates  and  higher  grades 

of  high  school 

223 

.7 

958 

2.1 

2,953 

6.0. 

Colleges,  universities,  teachers 

colleges,  normal  schools  and  other 

higher  institutions 

12,902 

38.6 

13,754 

30.8 

13,317 

27.1 

Schools  for  nurses 

938 

2.8 

2,541 

5.7 

2,736 

5.6 

Commercial  schools 

1,053 

3.1 

1,802 

4.0 

1,510 

3.1 

Teaching 

- 

- 

64 

.1 

34 

.1 

Store  and  office 

6,260 

18.7 

7,591 

17.0 

5,782 

11.8 

Agriculture 

398 

1.2 

786 

1.8 

1,056 

2.1 

Factory  work  and  trade 

2,023 

6.0 

2,509 

5.6 

2,178 

4.4 

Other  employment 

2,642 

7.9 

3,512 

7.9 

3,000 

6.1j 

Remaining  at  home 

3,542 

10.6 

6,339 

14.2 

10,668 

21.7 

All  others 

5,470 

10.4 

4,845 

10.8 

5,879 

12.0 
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TABLE  26.  - Continued 


DISTRIBUTION  OF  GRADUATES  OF  FOUR-YEAR  HIGH  SCHOOLS  AND  SENIOR  HIGH  SCHOOLS, 

1925-1954. 


t 

School 

year 

H ■■■ 

' 1932 

t 

t 

1 

1935 

1 

t 

1934 

’Graduates 

' % 'Graduates'  i ' 

Graduates 

!_1_ 

Total 

57,505 

100 

64,718 

100 

70,107 

100 

Post  graduates  and  higher  grades 

of  high  school 

5,595 

9.8 

3,931 

6.1 

3,410 

4.9 

Colleges,  universities,  teachers 
colleges,  normal  schools  and  other 

higher  institutions 

12,312 

21.5 

11,315 

17.5 

12,095 

17.5 

Schools  for  nurses 

2,479 

4.3 

2,153 

3.3 

2,045 

2.9 

Commercial  schools 

1,485 

2.6 

1,489 

2.3 

1,797 

2.6 

Teaching 

22 

21 

* 

37 

* 

Store  and  office 

4,725 

8.2 

5,062 

7.8 

6,150 

8.8 

Agriculture 

1,251 

2.2 

1,468 

2.3 

1,611 

2.3 

Factory  work  and  trade 

1,820 

3.2 

3,397 

5.3 

3,424 

4.9 

Other  employment 

2,698 

4.7 

4,019 

6.2 

5,057 

7.2 

Remaining  at  home 

16,518 

28.8 

19,717 

30.4 

20,785 

29.6 

All  others 

8,400 

14.7 

12,166 

18.8 

13,698 

19.5 

* Less  than  one-tenth  of  one  percent. 


The  nuaiber  of  persons  completing  the  courses  of  study  in  the  two-year,  three-year 
and  junior  high  schools  has  increased  rapidly  since  1951.  Most  of  these  persons 
are  continuing  their  work  in  son®  other  secondary  school.  A few  are  reported  as 
having  entered  higher  institutions  of  learning.  A rather  large  increase  is  noted 
in  the  number  of  pi^iils  reported  as  emplcyed  at  some  gainful  occupation. 


TABIS  27. 


BISTRIBUTION  OF  GRADUATES  OF  TWO-YEAR,  THREE-YEAR  AITD  JUNIOR  HIGH  SCHOOLS,  1951-1954. 


f 

School  year 

1 1931 

1 1932 

J 1933 

J 1934 

•Graduates 

' % 'Graduates'  % 'Graduates 

' % 'Graduates 

* % 

ij  Total 

30,409 

100  35,491 

100  41,589 

100  46,985 

100 

iRemaining  in  high 

school 

27,959 

92.0  34,078 

96.0  39,761 

96.1  44,810 

95.4 

Colleges  and  other 

1 educational 

1 institutions 

740 

2.4  71 

.2  85 

.2  105 

.2 

lEmployed 

792 

2.6  544 

1.5  600 

1.4  1,555 

3.3 

|a11  others 

1 

918 

3.0  798 

2.3  943 

2.3  515 

1.1 

i 
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CBABT  1.  CHAH7  2. 

AVEEaSS  PUPIL-l'SACHEM  iiATIO  BISTEIBDTED  ACCOEDINQ  TO  EHHOLMEHT  dfiOUPB  MEDIAN  SIZE  01  CLASSES  IK  CEBIAIK  SUBJECT  flELDS 

1935  1935 
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INDEX 


Page 

Page 

Abbreviations 

2 

Holding  Power 

19 

Classification 

27 

Junior  High  School 

2,5,8,27 

Class  size 

Junior-Senior  High  School 

2,5,8,27 

Schools 

8,2''  .22 

Class  of  District 

Non-Residents 

Class  size 

27 

Counties 

25 

Schools 

22 

Enrolments 

22,28 

Organization,  enrolments 

20 

Class  Si 20 

Organization 

Class  of  district 

27 

Class  of  district 

20 

Classification 

27 

Eight-four  (8-4) 

2,20,21 

Snbject  fields 

25ff 

Reorganized 

2,20,21 

Covmties 

Schools  by 

5 

Enrolments 

5,11,15,15 

Graduates 

11 

Percent  in  High  School 

15 

Non-residents 

25 

Post-Graduates 

10,11 

Pupil-teacher  ratio 

8 

Pupils  (See  Enrolments) 

Pupil-Teacher  Ratio 

7,8 

Definitions 

2 

Reorganized  Schools 

Eight-Four  (8-4)  Organization 

Definition 

2 

Definition 

2 

Enrolments 

20,21 

Enrolments 

20,21 

Rural  Community  Vocational  Schools 

5,8,27 

Elementary  and  Secondary  Enrolments 

15 

Enrolments 

Schools,  Secondary 

Comparative 

5,10,15 

Classification 

2,8,22 

Counties 

5,11,15,15 

Class  of  district 

22 

Grades 

10,11,19 

Eight-four  (8-4)  enrolments 

20,21 

Groups 

4,5,7 

Enrolments 

4,21 

Growth 

10,15 

First 

3 

Median  school 

5 

Median  enrolment 

5 

Eight-four  (8-4)  organizations 

20,21 

Median  teachers 

5 

Elementary  and  secondary 

15 

Number 

5,4 

Non-residents 

22,25 

Reorganized,  enrolments 

20,21 

Percent  in  each  grade 

18 

Senior  High  School 

2,5,8,27 

Percent  in  high  school 

15 

Subjects 

Reorganized  schools 

20,21 

Class  size 

25ff 

Schools 

a 

Teachers 

Five-Year  Junior  Senior 

2,8,27 

Comparative 

3 

Four-Year  High  School 

2,5,8,27 

Median 

6 

Four -Year  Junior  Senior 

2,5,8,27 

Full-time 

5,11 

Full-Time  Teacher 

11 

Pupil-teacher  ratio 

7,8 

Three-Year  High  School 

2,5,20,27 

Grades 

Tuition  Pupils 

22,23 

Enrolments  5, 

7,10,11,19 

Two-Year  High  School 

2,5,8,27 

Percent  in  each 

18 

Graduates 

Vocational  High  School 

5,8,27 

Counties 

11 

Senior  high  school 

28 

Two, three  and  junior  high  school 

29 
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FOREWORD 


The  past  few  years  have  seen  school  enrolments  increase  verj"^  rapidly  while  the 
ability  of  many  school  districts  to  provide  adequate  educational  opportunities  has 
decreased  materially  duie  to  adverse  economic  conditions.  The  rapid  Increase  in 
enrolment  in  the  secondary  schools,  which  has  largely  offset  the  decrease  in  ele- 
mentaiy  school  enrolments,  has  largely  accounted  for  these  increases  and  has  added 
to  the  financial  burden.  During  the  year  ending  1935  a new  trend  became  apparent. 
The  net  enrolment  showed  a decrease  compared  with  the  years  ending  1933  and  1934. 
The  average  daily  attendance  during  the  years  ending  1934  and  1935,  which  parti- 
ally reflects  attendance  conditions,  also  indicates  decreases  compared  with  re- 
cords for  the  year  ending  1933.  Trends  in  other  phases  of  school  attendance  are 
discussed  and  shown  in  detail  in  this  bulletin.  For  those  persons  who  are  inter- 
ested in  making  similar  comparisons  for  individual  districts  the  data  are  on  file 
in  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction. 

Illness,  lack  of  food  and  clothing,  inclement  ?7eather  and  other  conditions  have 
had  their  effect  upon  school  attendance.  On  the  other  hand  the  habit  of  regular 
attendance  which  has  been  built  up,  richer  curricular  offerings  and  schools  better 
adapted  to  the  interest  of  children  have  tended  to  hold  boys  and  girls  in  school. 

The  data  in  this  bulletin  have  been  taken  or  derived  largely  from  the  Annual 
Attendance  Reports,  Reports  of  Enumeration  and  the  Employment  Certificate  Reports 
submitted  to  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction.  The  bulletin  was  prepared  by 
the  Child  Accounting  and  Statistics  Division  under  the  direction  of  J.  T.  Shambach, 
Chief  and  J.  Hugh  Henderson,  Statistician. 


LESTER  K.  ADE 

Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction 


Length  of  School  Term  and  School  Census 


The  average  length  of  the  school  term  for  any  group  of  districts  is  obtained  by 
dividing  the  total  aggregate  days  attended  in  these  districts  by  the  average  daily 
attendance. 

The  term  of  180.6  days  in  1935  was  the  same  as  that  in  1925  but  less  than  in  1934. 
(Table  1.) 

Both  the  elementary  and  the  secondary  school  terms  were  slightly  shorter  than  those 
in  1934.  (Table  1.) 

The  elementary  school  term  in  54  percent  of  the  school  districts  which  enroled 
23  percent  of  the  elementary  pupils  was  160  days,  the  minimum  term  in  districts  of 
the  fourth  class.  (Table  2.) 

A distribution  of  school  districts  and  elementary  school  puqrils  by  the  length  of 
the  elementary  school  term  in  each  county  is  given  in  Table  2. 

In  two  counties,  Philadelphia  and  Pike,  the  average  elementary  school  term  for  all 
districts  was  180  days  or  more.  (Table  2.) 
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The  average  length  of  term  for  all  the  pupils  attending  the  elementary  and  the 
secondary  schools  in  each  county  from  1925  to  1935  is  given  in  Table  3. 

Allegheny  County  has  reported  the  longest  average  elementary  and  secondary  school 
terms  from  1925  to  1955.  (Table  3.) 

The  Tftiited  States  Office  of  Education  reports  that  in  1932  the  following  seven 
states  had  longer  average  school  terms  in  the  elementary  and  secondary  schools 
than  Pennsylvania:  Illinois,  Maryland,  Michigan,  New  Jersey,  New  York,  and  Rhode 
Island. 

Section  1425  of  the  School  Laws  provides,  in  part,  that  "The  board  of  school 
directors  in  every  school  district  in  the  Commonwealth  shall,  between  April  first 
and  September  first  of  each  year,  cause  to  be  made  by  the  attendance  officers, 
teachers,  or  other  persons  employed  for  this  purpose,  a careful,  correct  and 

accurate  enumeration, of  all  the  children  between  the  age  of  six  and 

sixteen  years  within  their  district  " 

The  report  of  the  school  enumeration  or  census,  made  in  each  district  divides  the 
boys  and  girls  into  three  age  groups,  six  and  seven  years,  eight  to  thirteen  years 
inclusive,  and  foxirteen  and  fifteen  years. 

The  number  of  children  enumerated  for  the  year  ending  1935  was  1.8  percent  less 
than  the  number  enumerated  for  the  year  ending  1934  and  £.3  percent  less  than  those 
enumerated  for  the  year  ending  1932.  (Table  1.) 

The  declining  birth  rate  and  other  reasons  have  caused  a decrease  in  the  number  of 
children  between  the  ages  of  six  and  fourteen.  (Table  1.) 

Tables  4,  5,  and  6 show  the  percent  of  all  pupils  in  the  three  age  groups  ly  class 
of  district. 


Table  1. 


LENGTH  OF  TERM  AND  SCHOOL  CENSUS  - GRADES  1 TO  12. 


Class  of 
district 

t 

1 

1 

Average  length  of  term  ^ 

School  censtis 

- age  groups 

1 

1 

1 

t 

Total  ' 

1 

Elemen- 

taiy 

t 1 

'Secondaiy  * 

t t 

1 

Total  * 

t 

1 

Six  and  ^ 
seven  , 

Eight  to, 
thirteen, 

Fourteen 

and 

fifteen 

State  total 

1935 

180.6 

178.8 

184.6 

1,980,422 

428,922  1 

,176,397 

375,103 

1934 

180.8 

179.0 

184.8 

2,016,478 

444,425  1 

,201,479 

370,574 

1933 

179.3 

177.6 

183.7 

2,024,788 

451,973  1 

,197,516 

375,300 

1952 

181.1 

180.0 

184.7 

2,026,767 

459,034  1 

,200,531 

367,202 

1925 

180.6 

179.9 

185.0 

1,892,977 

444,087  1 

,153,050 

315,860 

First 

1935 

189.4 

190.0 

187.9 

461,344 

35,792 

278,222 

97,530 

1934 

190.0 

191.0 

188.1 

473,715 

87,386 

288,929 

97,400 

1933 

182.6 

180.0 

183.6 

483,562 

90,219 

292,427 

100,716 

1932 

191.2 

191.1 

191.3 

487,238 

92,976 

295,808 

98,454 

1925 

190.4 

190.5 

189.9 

466,780 

99,058 

283,223 

84,499 

Second 

1935 

187.3 

187.1 

187.5 

257,016 

52,533 

153,912 

50,771 

1934 

187.6 

187.4 

187.8 

265,449 

56,283 

158,857 

50,309 

1933 

186.9 

186.9 

187.0 

268,373 

56,303 

159,931 

52,139 

1932 

187.7 

187.8 

187.5 

270,071 

57,707 

161,620 

50,744 

1925 

189.1 

189.1 

189.2 

235,662 

58,558 

137,737 

39,367 
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Table  1.  - Contimied 


LENGTH  OF  TERM  AND  SCHOOL  CENSUS  - GRADES  1 TO  12. 


f 

1 

1 

Average  length  of  term  , 

School  census 

- age  groups 

vX6l3o  ux  . 

district 

f 

I 

Total  * 

1 

Elemen- 

tary 

1 1 

'Secondaiy  * 

t t 

t 

Total  * 

t 

1 

Six  and  ^ 
seven  ^ 

Eight  to, 
thirteen, 

Fourteen 

and 

fifteen 

Third 

1935 

185.0 

182.8 

183.5 

582,649 

131,602 

341,653 

109,394 

1934 

182.8 

182.6 

183.5 

589,536 

136,482 

544,743 

108,311 

1933 

183.0 

182.7 

185.7 

592,440 

141,166 

342,450 

108,824 

1932 

185.2 

183.1 

183.3 

602,754 

144,548 

348,950 

109,456 

1925 

183.8 

183.8 

184.1 

505,194 

120,769 

305,792 

80,633 

Fourth 

1935 

171.6 

169.0 

181.3 

679,413 

159,195 

402,610 

117,608 

1934 

171.6 

169.1 

181.4 

687,778 

164,274 

408,950 

114,554 

1933 

171.6 

169.4 

181.2 

680,613 

164,285 

402,707 

115,621 

1952 

171.8 

169.9 

181.1 

666,704 

164,003 

394,153 

108,548 

1925 

170.1 

168.9 

180.0 

685,541 

165,702 

408,278 

111,361 

Table 

2. 

DISTRIBUTION  OF  SCHOOL  DISTPJCTS  AND  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOL  PUPILS  BY  LENGTH  OF 
THE  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOL  TEEM,  1934-1955. 


County 


Total 


Term 


•Dist. 

•bav- 


160  days 


iDis-  1 
•trict 1 

Pupils  ’ 
\ 

'Dis-  ' 
'trict ' 

'Dis-  ' 
Pupils  'trict' 

1 

1 Pupils 

'Dis-  ' 
'trict ' 

1 

Pupils  1 

no 

schs, 

Total 

2,583  1 

,367,377 

1,407 

318,947 

72 

19,611 

1,069  1 

,028,320 

. 54 

Adams 

54 

6,346 

25 

4,705 

2 

194 

6 

1,447 

1 

Allegheny 

121 

163,083 

11 

3,309 

1 

276 

107 

159,498 

2 

Armstrong 

46 

15,539 

34 

10,607 

- 

- 

11 

4,932 

1 

Beaver 

53 

25,614 

32 

7,372 

- 

- 

21 

16,242 

- 

Bedford 

40 

8,084 

35 

6,945 

2 

515 

2 

626, 

, - 1 

Berks 

68 

30,478 

42 

8,821 

1 

606 

25 

21,0517 

Blair 

25 

20,956 

17 

5,774 

1 

380 

7 

14,802 

Bradford 

54 

8,543 

30 

3,471 

1 

157 

21 

4,715 

V 2 

Bucks 

55 

15,740 

13 

3,743 

1 

401 

41 

11,596 

- 

Butler 

57 

14,799 

46 

8,215 

- 

- 

9 

6,584 

2 

Cambria 

62 

36,774 

25 

9,505 

1 

1,103 

32 

26,566 

4 

Cameron 

8 

940 

6 

532 

- 

- 

1 

408 

1 

Carbon 

26 

8,742 

9 

1,655 

- 

- 

17 

7,089  : 

- 

Centre 

35 

9,038 

29 

6,772 

2 

270 

4 

1,996  . 

- 

Chester 

74 

19,010 

15 

2,545 

14 

2,588 

44 

14,077 

1 

Clarion 

36 

7,020 

25 

4,907 

- 

- 

11 

2,113 

- 

Clearfield 

49 

18,677 

40 

10,775 

1 

768 

8 

7,154 

Clinton 

29 

5,690 

20 

2,568 

- 

- 

9 

3,522 

- 

Columbia 

32 

8,453 

23 

3,597 

- 

- 

9 

4,856 

- 

Crawford 

55 

10,565 

37 

5,543 

2 

:f.385 

15 

4,457, 

1 

Cumberland 

34 

11,664 

19 

4,222 

2 

830 

12 

6,612 

1 

Dauphin 

40 

20,912 

18 

3,665 

1 

32 

20 

17,215 

1 

Delaware 

46 

31,921 

1 

584 

- 

- 

44 

31,337 

1 

Elk 

15 

4,940 

1 

378 

7 

2,115 

5 

2,447 

- 
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Table  2.  - Contiaued 

DISTRIBUTION  OF  SCHOOL  DISTRICTS  AND  ELE15EHTARI  SCHOOL  PUPILS  BI  LENGTH  OF 
THE  ELEMENTARI  SCHOOL  TERfi,  1954-1955. 


Total  ' Tern  'Dist. 


' ' ' hav- 


Comty 

’Dis-  1 

'trict’ 

• » 

t 

Pupils  * 

1 

160  days  ' 

161-179  days 

1 

o 

00 

H 

200  days  ’ 

ing 

no 

'schs. 

Dis-  ' 
trict ' 

Pupils  1 

Dis-  ' 
trict’ 

Pupils 

•Dis- 
' trict 

’ Pupils  ’ 
,»  « 

Erie 

40 

20,909 

22 

5,212 

18 

15,697 

Fayette 

42 

59,942 

22 

10,168 

1 

151 

19 

29,623 

- 

Forest 

9 

1,016 

4 

310 

- 

- 

5 

706 

- 

Franklin 

20 

11,317 

16 

7,496 

- 

- 

4 

4,521 

- 

Fulton 

12 

1,856 

11 

1,625 

- 

- 

1 

211 

- 

Greene 

27 

9,776 

24 

7,086 

- 

- 

2 

2,690 

1 

Huntingdon 

48 

7,668 

43 

5,209 

2 

307 

3 

2,152 

- 

Indiana 

42 

17,278 

33 

11,204 

1 

150 

8 

5,924 

- 

Jefferson 

55 

10,254 

30 

7,412 

- 

- 

5 

2,842 

- 

Juniata 

17 

3,157 

16 

2,958 

- 

- 

1 

179 

- 

Lackawanna 

42 

47,906 

9 

1,238 

- 

- 

31 

46,668 

2 

Lancaster 

62 

30,113 

38 

14,069 

5 

2,430 

19 

13,614 

- 

Lawrence 

28 

16,039 

20 

6,529 

2 

638 

6 

8,872 

- 

Lebanon 

25 

9,758 

14 

4,558 

- 

- 

11 

5,400 

- 

Lehigh 

25 

21,177 

11 

5,983 

- 

- 

14 

17,194 

- 

Luzerne 

75 

71,888 

19 

5,008 

- 

- 

54 

66,880 

- 

ly  coming 

52 

13,200 

38 

4,059 

1 

177 

11 

8,964 

2 

McKean 

22 

8,316 

5 

817 

1 

870 

16 

6,629 

- 

Mercer 

48 

17,103 

38 

6,747 

- 

- 

10 

10,356 

_ 

Mifflin 

14 

7,802 

11 

4,409 

- 

- 

3 

3,593 

- 

Monroe 

20 

4,411 

11 

1,932 

- 

- 

9 

2,479 

- 

Montgomery 

86 

32,711 

11 

2,951 

-3 

357 

51 

29,403 

1 

Montour 

11 

2,027 

10 

1,050 

- 

- 

1 

977 

Northampton 

59 

24,718 

17 

6,638 

1 

161 

21 

17,919 

- 

Northmberland 

57 

20,088 

22 

4,233 

2 

411 

15 

15,444 

- 

Perry 

29 

4,324 

25 

3,061 

1 

41 

5 

1,222 

Philadelphia 

1 

187,568 

- 

- 

- 

1 

187,368 

- 

Pike 

12 

943 

- 

- 

- 

- 

12 

943 

- 

Potter 

50 

3,471 

23 

1,702 

1 

226 

6 

1,543 

- 

Schiylkill 

68* 

35,445* 

17 

4,471 

2 

332 

48 

30,141 

Sryder 

20 

3,474 

15 

2,821 

- 

- 

4 

653 

1 

Somerset 

48 

18,267 

35 

7,398 

- 

- 

13 

10,869 

2 

Sullivan 

15 

1,444 

9 

663 

1 

454 

5 

527 

_ 

Susquehanna 

41 

6,588 

22 

2,485 

2 

352 

16 

3,751 

1 

Tioga 

40 

5,848 

17 

2,376 

1 

307 

18 

3,165 

4 

Union 

15 

3,027 

13 

2,227 

- 

- 

2 

800 

_ 

Venango 

51 

9,690 

21 

2,947 

- 

- 

10 

6,743 

_ 

Warren 

50 

6,896 

22 

3,162 

1 

265 

7 

5,469 

Washington 

70 

41,407 

41 

14,046 

1 

124 

28 

27,237 

- 

Wayne 

28 

5,139 

16 

2,791 

2 

408 

9 

1,940 

1 

Westmoreland 

65 

53,229 

22 

6,968 

1 

785 

40 

45,478 

%oming 

24 

2,882 

17 

1,889 

- 

- 

7 

993 

_ 

York 

72 

25,919 

48 

13,633 

1 

47 

23 

12,239 

- 

One  district  reported  a term  of  95  days  for 
the  499  pupils  in  net  enrolment. 
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Table  3 


LENGTH  OF  TERM  FOR  EACH  COUNTY,  1925-1935. 

' School  year  ending 

County 

’ 1925  ’ 1932  ' 1953  ' 1934  ' 1935 

1 f I t 1 

'Term  'Rank  'Term  'Rank  'Tern;  'Rank  'Term  'Rank  'Term  'Rank 

Adams 

165.5 

60 

167.2 

62 

167.7 

63 

167.4 

62 

167.7 

63 

Allegheny 

190.7 

1 

189.8 

1 

189.0 

1 

188.8 

1 

188.8 

1 

Armstrong 

171.7 

40 

170.5 

52 

170.4 

52 

170.0 

52 

169.7 

53 

Beaver 

176.5 

21 

176.7 

27 

176.7 

24 

176.4 

25 

176.6 

25 

Bedford 

163.8 

61 

166.1 

65 

165.6 

66 

165.7 

64 

166.1 

65 

Berks 

185.0 

8 

183.6 

9 

183.3 

7 

132.8 

11 

182.8 

9 

Blair 

175.9 

24 

176.2 

28 

176.6 

25 

176.3 

26 

176.4 

26 

Bradford 

173.0 

33 

175.0 

32 

174.3 

36 

173.7 

38 

175.9 

36 

Biicks 

176.0 

22 

181.3 

15 

182.8 

10 

182.3 

12 

182.8 

9 

Butler 

171.3 

42 

171.2 

51 

171.5 

48 

171.6 

48 

171.8 

47 

Cambria 

173.5 

31 

176.0 

30 

176.0 

30 

176.0 

30 

176.1 

28 

Cameron 

171.9 

38 

173.1 

42 

173.5 

41 

172.8 

40 

172.9 

41 

Carbon 

185.1 

7 

181.9 

13 

181.5 

13 

182.1 

13 

181.8 

14 

Centre 

167.4 

56 

163.1 

59 

168.1 

61 

168.2 

60 

168.4 

61 

Chester 

180.8 

13 

181.2 

16 

179.9 

16 

181.2 

15 

181.8 

14 

Clarion 

168.4 

53 

173.1 

42 

169.4 

56 

169.4 

56 

169.2 

55 

Clearfield 

170.0 

50 

170.1 

55 

170.3 

53 

170.6 

50 

170.8 

50 

Clinton 

174.8 

27 

177.5 

22 

177.1 

22 

176.8 

24 

176.9 

23 

Columbia 

176.0 

22 

176.0 

30 

177.3 

21 

177.3 

22 

177.1 

22 

Crawford 

171.2 

43 

171.4 

60 

171.9 

47 

171.9 

47 

172.0 

46 

Cumberland 

174.2 

30 

174.0 

37 

175.6 

32 

176.1 

29 

176.1 

28 

Dauphin 

182.5 

11 

181.9 

13 

132.3 

11 

131.4 

14 

132.1 

13 

Delaware 

183.1 

10 

187.2 

2 

182.3 

11 

185.4 

5 

185.3 

5 

Elk 

169.9 

51 

177.3 

22 

173.9 

37 

172.4 

44 

175.7 

39 

Erie 

179.9 

14 

133.5 

10 

183.0 

9 

183.1 

10 

182.8 

9 

Fayette 

177.1 

19 

177.0 

24 

176.5 

26 

176.3 

26 

176.2 

27 

Forest 

163.5 

63 

172.9 

44 

176.2 

28 

175.3 

32 

175.4 

31 

Franklin 

169.7 

52 

169.9 

56 

169.7 

55 

169.7 

55 

169.9 

51 

Fulton 

162.4 

66 

165.4 

66 

165.9 

65 

165.7 

64 

165.8 

66 

Greene 

163.7 

62 

167.2 

62 

168.0 

62 

167.9 

61 

168.0 

62 

Huntingdon 

168.3 

54 

163.6 

58 

169.3 

57 

169.0 

58 

169.2 

55 

Indiana 

168.2 

55 

172.2 

48 

171.1 

49 

169.7 

54 

169.9 

51 

Jefferson 

170.7 

49 

170.2 

54 

170.2 

54 

170.0 

52 

169.3 

54 

Juniata 

162.5 

65 

163.9 

67 

163.7 

67 

164.6 

67 

163.9 

67 

Lackawanna 

186.9 

3 

186.9 

3 

137.0 

2 

186.6 

2 

187.7 

2 

Lancaster 

179.1 

15 

178.1 

20 

177.9 

19 

178.0 

19 

177.9 

21 

Lawrence 

173.3 

32 

176.8 

25 

175.5 

33 

174.5 

34 

174.6 

35 

Lebanon 

178.3 

16 

178.4 

13 

179.2 

17 

178.5 

18 

173.5 

19 

Lehigh 

178.0 

17 

182.9 

12 

183.1 

8 

185.9 

8 

183.0 

8 

Luzerne 

185.4 

6 

185.3 

6 

185.2 

3 

184.9 

6 

184.3 

7 

Lycoming 

181.8 

12 

183.2 

11 

180.6 

14 

180.7 

16 

180.9 

16 

McKean 

175.9 

24 

178.0 

21 

177.5 

20 

177.6 

21 

178.6 

18 

Mercer 

174.4 

28 

174.5 

34 

174.6 

35 

174.5 

34 

175.0 

53 

Mifflin 

172.7 

54 

171.8 

49 

172.7 

43 

172.4 

44 

171.5 

48 

Monroe 

175.3 

26 

174.1 

36 

175.7 

31 

176.2 

28 

175.4 

31 

Montgomery 

136.1 

4 

185.6 

5 

185.0 

4 

186.3 

3 

186.4 

3 

Montour 

171.9 

38 

172.8 

46 

172.5 

45 

172.4 

44 

172.2 

44 

Northampton 

184.2 

9 

184.7 

7 

134.0 

5 

184.6 

7 

184.7 

6 

Northmberland 

176.8 

20 

176.8 

25 

177.0 

23 

176.9 

23 

176.9 

25 

Perry 

166.5 

58 

168.9 

57 

169.1 

58 

169.1 

57 

169.0 

57 

Philadelohia 

187.0 

2 

186.0 

4 

176.2 

27 

185.8 

4 

185.4 

4 

Pike 

170.8 

48 

180.0 

17 

130.0 

15 

180.0 

17 

180.0 

17 

Potter 

171.0 

46 

172.9 

44 

172.7 

43 

172.5 

43 

172.1 

45 
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Table  3.  - Continued 


LENGTH  OF  TERM  FOR  EACH  COTINTT,  1925-1936. 


School  year  ending 


Coimty 

t 

I 

1925 

' 1932  ' 1933  ' 1934 

t t t 

1 

f 

1955 

'Term  'Rank 

'Term  'Rank 

'Term  'Rank 

'Term  'Rank 

'Term  'Rank 

Schuylkill 

185.5 

5 

184.7 

8 

184.0 

5 

183.6 

9 

182.6 

12 

Scyder 

165.4 

64 

167.1 

64 

166.9 

64 

167.0 

63 

166.9 

64 

Somerset 

171.4 

41 

173.5 

41 

173.5 

40 

173.7 

38 

173.6 

40 

Snlliran 

161.6 

67 

168.0 

60 

168.9 

59 

165.3 

66 

168.5 

60 

Susquehanna 

172.2 

37 

175.6 

40 

173.8 

38 

173.9 

36 

173.9 

36 

Tioga 

171.2 

45 

174.3 

55 

173.8 

38 

173.8 

37 

173.9 

36 

Dhion 

167.4 

56 

168.0 

60 

168.3 

60 

168.6 

59 

168.7 

59 

Venango 

172.4 

36 

176.2 

28 

176.1 

29 

176.0 

30 

175.9 

30 

Warren 

172.6 

35 

173.8 

38 

173.3 

42 

173.2 

41 

172.9 

41 

Washington 

174.4 

28 

175.0 

32 

175.3 

34 

175.1 

33 

174.9 

34 

Wayne 

166.0 

59 

173.8 

58 

170.7 

51 

171.0 

49 

171.0 

49 

Westmoreland 

177.5 

18 

178.5 

19 

173.3 

13 

177.7 

20 

178.0 

20 

Wyoming 

170.9 

47 

170.5 

52 

171.1 

49 

170.5 

51 

169.0 

57 

fork 

171.1 

45 

172.4 

47 

172.4 

46 

172.8 

42 

172.5 

43 

Table  4. 

SCHOOL 

CENSUS  SIX  AND 

SEVEN 

TEAR  GROUP  - PERCENT 

OF  TOTAL 

Class  of 

t 

School  year  ending 

district 

t 

1 

1935  ' 

t 

1934 

' 1933  ' 

t t 

1932  ' 

f 

1925 

Total 

21.7 

22.0 

22.3 

22.6 

23.5 

i’irst 

18.6 

18.4 

13.6 

19.1 

a. 2 

Second 

20.4 

21.2 

21.0 

21.4 

24.8 

'bird 

22.6 

23.2 

23.8 

23.9 

23.9 

1 fourth 

23.4 

23.9 

24.1 

24.6 

24.2 

SCHOOL 

CENSUS  EIGHT  TO 

Table  5. 

THIRTEEN  TEAR 

GROUP  - PERCENT  OF  TOTAL 

I 

School  year  ending 

district 

; 1935  ; 

1934  1 

1933  1 

1932 

1 

I 

1925 

Total 

59.4 

59.6 

59.1 

59.2 

59.9 

Irst 

60.5 

61.0 

60.5 

60.7 

60.7 

i 

econd 

59.9 

59.8 

59.6 

59.8 

58.4 

tlhird 

58.6 

58.5 

57.8 

57.9 

60.1 

i ourth 

59.3 

59.4 

59.2 

59.1 

59.6 
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Table  6 


SCHOOL  CENSDS  FOURTEEN  AND  FIFTEEN  YEAR  GROUP  - PERCENT  OF  TOTAL 


Class  of 
district 

I 

School  year  ending 

' 1935  ' 

t 1 

1934 

t 

t 

1933  1 

1952  ' 

1 

1925 

r 

Total 

18.9 

18.4 

13.5 

18.1 

16.7 

First 

21.1 

20.6 

20.8 

20.2 

18.1 

Second 

19.7 

19,0 

19.4 

18.8 

16.7 

Third 

18.8 

18.3 

18.4 

18.2 

16.0 

Fourth 

17.5 

16.7 

16.7 

16.5 

16.2 

Public  and  Private  School  Enrolments 


To  exclude  duplications  in  enrolments  due  to  pupils  being  enroled  in  two  or  more 
schools  in  one  year,  teachers  are  requested  to  report  the  number  of  the  duplica- 
tions as  "Transfers  within  district".  These  transfers  are  deducted  from  the 
total  enrolment  to  give  the  net  enrolment. 

During  the  period  under  consideration  the  number  of  beys  enroled  has  exceeded  the 
number  of  girls  from  .5  percent  to  1.5  percent.  (Table  7.) 

The  net  enrolment  for  the  year  ending  1935  dropped  for  the  first  time  within  re- 
cent years.  Each  class  of  district  showed  a decline  in  net  enrolment.  (Table  7.) 

The  Average  Daily  Attendance  is  computed  by  dividing  the  aggregate  days  attended 
by  the  number  of  days  in  the  term. 

Records  for  the  school  year  1932-1953  show  the  highest  number  of  pupils  in  aver- 
age daily  attendance  in  the  elementary  and  secondary  schools  in  Pennsylvania.  The 
average  daily  attendance  during  the  year  ending  1935  was  7 percent  less  than  dur- 
ing the  year  ending  1933.  (Table  7.) 

The  enrolments  in  the  parochial  elementary  and  secondary  schools  are  reported  by 
officials  in  charge  of  these  schools.  The  enrolments  in  the  other  private  elemen- 
tary schools  are  largely  estimated.  All  accredited  private  secondary  schools  re- 
port f-eir  enrolments  directly  to  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction. 

The  enrolment  in  the  private  and  parochial  schools  in  1935  was  .5  percent  below 
that  of  1934.  (Table  8.) 

The  growth  in  secondary  school  enrolments  has  been  due  to  increases  in  the  number 
of  pupils  enroled  in  Grades  9-12  and  to  reorganizations  which  have  caused  a number 
of  persons  in  Grades  7 and  8 to  be  classified  as  secondary  school  pupils. 

In  1925  approximately  15  percent  of  all  pupils  enroled  were  in  the  secondary 
schools.  This  number  has  increased  until  there  were  29.5  percent  in  the  secondary 
schools  in  1935.  (Table  9.) 

The  districts  of  the  second  class  reported  that  41  percent  of  their  pupils  were 
enroled  in  the  secondary  schools.  (Table  9.) 
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Table  7 


ENROLMEKT  AKD  AVERAGE  DAILY  ATTENDANCE  - GRADES  1 TO  12 


1 

Enrolment 

1 

1 Average 
j daily 

1 attendance 

Class  of 
district 

t ! 

* Boys  * 

1 t 

Girls 

f 

* Total 

1 

'Transfers 
' within 
' district 

r 

* Net 

I 

State  total 

1935 

1,053,110 

984,145 

2,017,255 

36,400 

1,980,855 

1,741,923 

1934 

1,043,603 

989,247 

2,033,055 

39,033 

1,994,022 

1,750,811 

1933 

1,046,429 

990,302 

2,036,731 

45,791 

1,990,940 

1,753,903 

1932 

1,032,984 

981,835 

2,014,819 

47,543 

1,967,276 

1,713,126 

1925 

1,001,091 

978,517 

1,979,408 

143,660 

1,830,748 

1,537,391 

First 

1935 

201,477 

194,130 

395,657 

- 

395,657 

333,456 

1934 

202,999 

195,006 

398,005 

- 

398,005 

333,663 

1933 

202,154 

194,483 

396,617 

- 

396,617 

334,054 

1932 

200,397 

192,981 

393,578 

- 

393,378 

327,465 

1925 

244,890 

241,362 

486,252 

86,497 

399,755 

313,136 

Second 

1935 

141,155 

134,770 

275,923 

19,473 

256,445 

229,921 

1934 

142,505 

134,957 

277,462 

19,727 

257,735 

230,748 

1935 

145,735 

136,693 

282,428 

23,981 

258,447 

230,551 

1932 

143,619 

135,306 

278,925 

22,713 

256,207 

226,171 

1925 

120,275 

117,532 

237,805 

25,793 

212,012 

181,543 

Third 

1935 

317,357 

501,435 

613,792 

9,936 

608,856 

544,668 

1934 

321,682 

303,709 

625,591 

11,953 

613,438 

549,382 

1933 

323,528 

304,820 

628,148 

13,562 

614,786 

551,990 

1932 

320,015 

304,298 

624,313 

14,841 

609,472 

542,160 

1925 

262,115 

258,408 

520,523 

18,789 

501,734 

438,037 

Fourth 

1935 

373,123 

353,760 

726,833 

6,986 

719,897 

633,878 

1934 

576,622 

355,575 

732,197 

7,553 

724,844 

637,016 

1933 

575,232 

354,306 

729,538 

8,448 

721,090 

637,308 

1932 

368,953 

349,250 

718,203 

9,984 

708,219 

617,330 

1925 

373,813 

361,015 

734,828 

17,581 

717,247 

604,625 

Table  8. 


SDidMARY  OF  PUPILS  ENROLED  IN  PUBLIC  AND  PRIVATE  ELEIOTTARY  AND  SECONDARY 
SCHOOLS,  EXCLUSIVE  OF  KINDERGARTEN,  CONTINUATION  AND  EVENING  SCHOOLS. 


1 

School  year  ending 

Schools 

' 1935  ' 

t t 

1934 

' 1933  ' 

1 1 

1932  ' 

! 

1925 

Total 

2,294,373 

2,305,916 

2,301,730 

2,286,820 

2,037,945 

Public 

Private  and 

1,980,855 

1,994,022 

1,990,940 

1,967,276 

1,830,748 

parochial 

315,518 

311,894 

310,790 

319,544 

207,197 
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Table  9 


PERCEOT  OF  PUPILS  IN  SECOHDABI  SCHOOLS 


Class  of 
district 

I 

School  year  ending 

. f ■ ■ ss=saamsi 

' 1935 

1 

1954 

1 

' 1933 

1 

' 1952 

1 

1925 

' Secon-  ' 
' dary  ' 

’ Per- ' 
' cent ' 

Secon- 

dary 

' Per- ' 
* cent ' 

' Secon- 
' dary 

' Per- ' 
' cent ' 

' Secon-  ' 
dary  ' 

'Per-' 
' cent ' 

Secon-  'Per- 
dary  'cent 

Total 

583,456 

29.5 

569,162 

28.5 

545,483 

27.4 

500,017 

25.4 

278,306  15.2 

First 

125,715 

31.8 

125,250 

51.5 

121,102 

30.5 

110,807 

28.2 

Second 

105,194 

41.0 

101,432 

39.4 

97,564 

37.7 

83,888 

34.7 

Data  not 

Third 

206,976 

34.0 

199,485 

32.5 

188,825 

30.7 

172,813 

28.4 

available 

Fourth 

145,551 

20.2 

142,995 

19.7 

137,992 

19.1 

127,509 

18.0 

Sessions  of  Absence 


Absences  of  pupils  are  recorded  by  teachers  in  sessions  or  half  days.  Sessions 
of  absence  are  classified  as  excused  and  unexcused.  Absences  due  to  personal  ill- 
ness, impassable  roads,  quarantine,  death  in  immediate  family,  inclement  weather, 
the  issuance  of  an  emergency  permit  for  domestic  service  or  farm  work  or  other 
exceptionally  urgent  reasons  are  excused.  The  sessions  of  absence  which  are  due 
to  parental  neglect,  illegal  employment  or  truancy  are  unexcused.  Unexcused 
absences  are  unlawful  if  the  pi;tpil  is  between  the  ages  of  eight  and  sixteen  years, 
resides  within  two  miles  of  the  school  or  is  transported  to  and  from  school  at  the 
expense  of  the  school  district. 

Any  pupil  who  reports  to  school  after  the  hour  designated  by  the  board  of  school 
directors  for  the  opening  of  a session  is  tardy. 

The  total  number  of  tardy  marks  in  1955  was  36  percent  less  than  in  1925.  (Table  li 

The  large  increase  in  sessions  of  absence  recorded  as  parental  neglect  in  1935  was 
due  to  various  causes  including  difficulties  resulting  from  a strike  of  teachers 
and  pupils.  (Table  10.) 

Absences  due  to  illegal  employment  were  comparatively  negligible  except  in  dis- 
tricts of  the  first  and  fourth  classes.  (Table  10.) 

Sessions  of  absence  per  pupil  enroled  declined  from  1925  to  1933  and  rose  again 
in  both  1934  and  1935.  (Table  11.) 


Table  10. 

TARDY  MARKS  AND  SESSIONS  OF  ABSENCE  - GRADES  1 TO  12 


' ' Sessions  of  absence 

Class  of  ' Tardy  • • ' Unexcused  absence 


district  * 

1 

marks 

* Total 

f 

* Excused  ' 

t 1 

Parental 

neglect 

' Illegal  ' 
'employment  ' 

Truancy 

state  total 

1935  1,138,860 

41,523,963 

39,691,704 

1,554,728 

15,921 

263,610 

1934 

1,251,879 

40,998,230 

39,121,228 

1,557,834 

12,620 

306,548 

1933 

1,163,915 

36,861,941 

35,130,310 

1,468,392 

13,719 

249,520 

1932 

1,216,801 

40,052,470 

38,073,260 

1,656,788 

18,635 

303,787 

• 1925 

1,781,213 

47,244,518 

43,936,368 

2,701,072 

101,073 

506,005 
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Table  10.  - Contlrvied 

TARDY  MARKS  AND  SESSIONS  OF  ABSENCE  - GRADES  1 TO  1: 


f 

> T 


i Class  of  * 
^ district  * 

^ 1 

Tardy 

marks 

f 

* Total 

1 

t First 

1935 

287,557 

10,395,319 

1934 

315,893 

10,940,804 

1933 

289,814 

9,446,711 

1 1932 

315,572 

10,627,578 

I 1926 

453,924 

15,118,666 

: Second 

' 1935 

167,848 

5,091,691 

1934 

187,768 

4,986,590 

1933 

170,059 

4,453,040 

1932 

170,772 

4,776,844 

1925 

199,319 

4,412,972 

Third 

' 1935 

292,916 

11,449,605 

> 1934 

322,413 

10,624,051 

1 1933 

301,728 

9,945,426 

1932 

319,476 

10,671,689 

i 1925 

357,080 

9,873,620 

1/  Fourth 

. 1935 

390,539 

14,587,348 

4 1934 

425,805 

14,446,785 

1 1933 

402,314 

13,016,764 

1 1932 

410,981 

13,976,359 

• 1925 

770,890 

17, 839 ',360 

Sessions  of  absence 

' Unexcused  absenca 

' Excused  ' Parental < iTlegal 
1 V neglect  ’employment  ' 


9,471,847 

727,341 

3,536 

192,595 

9,859,954 

846,356 

3,976 

230,518 

8,461,940 

790,064 

5,767 

188,940 

9,428,595 

956,280 

8,434 

234,269 

13,665,140 

987,760 

64,957 

400,809 

4,974,083 

91,564 

548 

25,496 

4,863,396 

96,962 

620 

25,612 

4,342,403 

91,044 

284 

19,309 

4,659,559 

95,777 

626 

20,882 

4,185,610 

194,588 

1,369 

31,405 

11,092,843 

324,910 

1,326 

50,520 

10,364,047 

222,051 

1,580 

36,373 

9,682,501 

230,744 

1,976 

30,205 

10,405,972 

228,017 

1,990 

35,710 

9,283,492 

534,075 

8,087 

47,866 

14,152,925 

410,913 

8,511 

14,999 

14,033,831 

392,465 

6,444 

14,045 

12,643,466 

356,540 

5,692 

11,066 

13,579,134 

376,714 

7,585 

12,926 

16,802,126 

984 , 649 

26,660 

25,925 

iaD±e 


SESSIONS  OF  ABSENCE  PFR  PUPIL  ENROBED 


Class  of 
district 


School  year  ending 


Total 

'irst 

econd 

bird 

lourth 


1935 

, 1934 

, 1933 

. 1932  ' 

1 1925 

21.0 

20.6 

18.5 

20.4 

25.8 

26.3 

27.5 

23.8 

27.0 

37.8 

19.9 

19.3 

17.2 

18.6 

20.8 

18.8 

17.3 

16.2 

17.5 

19.7 

20.3 

19.9 

18.1 

19.7 

24.9 

Aggregate  Da^s  Attended  and  Belonged 


SnfjL  enroled  in  school 

tt-s'^ttend^r  ^^tendance  is  the  percentage  relation  between  the  aggregate 
ijs  attended  and  the  aggregate  days  belonged.  ^ 
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The  highest  percentage  of  attendance  recorded  for  the  Commonwealth  was  94.5 
percent  in  1933.  (Table  12.) 

Districts  of  the  third  class  reported  the  highest  percentage  of  attendance  in 
1935.  (Table  12.) 

A comparison  of  the  percentages  of  attendance  for  each  county  from  1925  to  1935 
is  given  in  Table  13. 


Table  12. 


AGGREGATE  DAYS  ATTENDED  AND  BELONGED  AND  PERCENTAGE  OF  ATTENDANCE  - GRADES  1 TO  12 


Class  of 
district 

t 

1 

1 

1 

Aggregate  days 
attended 

1 

Aggregate  days 
belonged 

' Percentage  of 

attendance 

I 

State  total 

1935 

514,621,508 

335,383,798 

93.8 

1954 

316,344,836 

336,844,235 

93.9 

1935 

314,573,931 

333,006,659 

94.5 

1932 

510,234,205 

330,262,257 

93.9 

1925 

277,686,549 

301,520,331 

92.1 

First 

1935 

63,151,320 

58,348,779 

92 

1934 

63,296,597 

68,766,999 

92 

1935 

61,049,302 

65.772,658 

93 

1932 

62,159,930 

67,475,719 

92 

1925 

59,638,824 

67,198,157 

8S 

Second 

1955 

43,059,129 

45,604,977 

94 

1954 

43,289,499 

45,782,793 

95 

1933 

43,099,014 

45,525,534 

95 

1932  • 

42,472,218 

44,860,639 

95 

1925 

34,337,661 

36,544,144 

94 

Third 

1935 

99,668,045 

105,392,868 

95 

1934 

100,442,047 

105,754,094 

95 

1933 

100,971,654 

105,944,400 

95 

1932 

99,380,409 

104,716,366 

95 

1925 

80,498,351 

85,438,563 

94 

Fourth 

1935 

108,743,214 

116,037,174 

94 

1934 

109,316,693 

116,540,349 

94 

1953 

109,453,961 

115,964,067 

94 

1932 

106,221,648 

115,211,553 

94 

1925 

103,211,715 

112,139,467 

92  1 

Table 

13. 

PERCENTAGE 

OF  ATTENDANCE  FOR  EACH  COUNTY,  1925  TO  1935. 

r 

School  veeir  endine 

County 

9 

1925  ' 1952 

' 1933  ' 

1934  ' 1935 

9 

9 

t t 

1 

State 

92 

94 

95 

94 

94 

Adams 

89 

93 

93 

92 

92 

Allegheny 

93 

94 

94 

94 

94 

Armstrong 

92 

94 

95 

94 

94 
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Table  15.  - Continued 


PERCENTAGE  OF  ATTENDANCE  FOR  EACH  COUNTY,  1925  TO 

1935. 

County 

t 

School  year  ending 

’ 1925 

I 

' 1932 

f 

' 1953  ' 

t . 1 

1934  ' 

1 

1935 

Beaver 

94 

95 

95 

94 

94 

Bedford 

90 

92 

93 

92 

92 

Berks 

94 

95 

95 

95 

95 

Blair 

93 

95 

95 

95 

94 

Bradford 

95 

94 

95 

95 

92 

Bucks 

92 

94 

95 

94 

94 

Butler 

92 

94 

95 

94 

93 

Cambria 

94 

93 

95 

94 

94 

Cameron 

95 

94 

95 

94 

94 

Carbon 

95 

95 

96 

95 

95 

Centre 

92 

93 

95 

94 

93 

Chester 

93 

94 

94 

94 

94 

Clarion 

91 

93 

95 

94 

94 

Clearfield 

92 

93 

94 

94 

93 

Clinton 

90 

94 

94 

93 

94 

Columbia 

94 

95 

96 

95 

94 

Crairford 

94 

95 

94 

94 

94 

Cumberland 

91 

93 

95 

94 

94 

Dauphin 

93 

95 

95 

95 

95 

Delaware 

93 

94 

95 

93 

94 

Elk 

94 

94 

95 

94 

94 

Erie 

93 

95 

94 

95 

94 

Fayette 

95 

95 

95 

94 

94 

Forest 

91 

94 

93 

93 

93 

Franklin 

92 

94 

95 

95 

94 

Fulton 

84 

91 

93 

92 

91 

Greene 

92 

93 

94 

93 

92 

Huntingdon 

92 

92 

94 

93 

95 

Indiana 

93 

93 

92 

93 

94 

Jefferson 

94 

94 

95 

95 

94 

J uniata 

88 

91 

92 

92 

93 

Lackawanna 

95 

93 

94 

95 

92 

Lancaster 

92 

95 

96 

94 

95 

Lawrence 

94 

95 

96 

94 

95 

Lebanon 

93 

95 

95 

95 

95 

Lehigh 

93 

95 

95 

95 

96 

Luzerne 

94 

94 

95 

95 

94 

lycoming 

93 

94 

95 

94 

93 

McKean 

94 

95 

94 

94 

93 

Mercer 

95 

96 

96 

96 

95 

Mifflin 

92 

92 

94 

94 

95 

Monroe 

91 

93 

95 

94 

93 

Montgomery 

94 

94 

95 

94 

94 

Montour 

95 

95 

95 

95 

93 

Northampton 

94 

95 

96 

95 

95 

Northumberland 

94 

95 

95 

95 

95 

Perry 

90 

96 

94 

94 

94 

Philadelphia 

89 

92 

95 

92 

92 

Pike 

90 

92 

94 

93 

95 

Potter 

95 

95 

95 

95 

94 

Schtylkill 

93 

95 

96 

95 

95 

Snyder 

87 

92 

94 

94 

94 

Somerset 

92 

93 

94 

95 

94 

Sullivan 

92 

94 

94 

93 

92 

Susquehanna 

93 

93 

95 

94 

94 

Tioga 

93 

94 

94 

94 

92 

Union 

92 

94 

95 

94 

94 

Table  13.  - Continued 


PERCEMTAGE  OF  ATTENDANCE  FOR  EACH  CODKTT,  1925  TO  1935. 


County 

f 

School  year  ending 

1 

1 

1925 

' 1932 

I 

1933  ' 

1 

1934 

f 

f 

1935 

Venango 

94 

94 

95 

95 

94 

Wairren 

94 

95 

96 

95 

95 

Washington 

94 

96 

95 

95 

95 

Wayne 

91 

93 

94 

93 

95 

Westmoreland 

94 

95 

95 

95 

94 

doming 

90 

93 

93 

93 

94 

York 

91 

94 

95 

93 

93 

Enforcement  of  the  Compulsory  Attendance  Law 


The  absences  from  school  of  a pupil  between  the  ages  of  eight  and  sixteen  years, 
which  are  not  excused  are  unlawful  provided  he  can  attend  school  by  traveling  less 
than  two  miles  along  the  nearest  public  highway  or  is  transported  at  the  expense 
of  the  district,  A teacher  is  required  by  law  (Section  1428)  to  report  to  the 
attendance  officer,  secretary  of  the  board  of  school  directors,  supervising  prin- 
cipal or  superintendent  the  names  of  all  pupils  who  have  been  absent  three  days  or 
their  equivalent  during  the  term,  without  legal  excuse.  This  absence  is  a first 
offence.  A written  notice  is  served  on  parents  after  the  first  offence.  Another 
session  of  unla?rful  absence  at  any  time  after  the  three-day  period  immediately 
following  the  serving  of  a written  notice  becomes  a second  offence.  If  there  is 
a second  offence  the  parent,  guardian  or  person  in  parental  control  is  liable  to 
arrest. 

Pupils  who  have  been  sentenced  by  the  juvenile  courts  as  incorrigibles  are  record- 
ed under  that  designation. 

Sessions  of  unlawful  absence  were  higher  in  1935  than  in  any  year  since  1932. 

This  was  true  in  each  class  of  district  except  the  second.  (Table  14.)  The  number 
of  pupils  who  were  unlawfully  absent  first  offence  in  1935  was  materially  lower 
than  in  previous  years,  (Table  14.) 

During  the  past  few  years  a very  definite  attempt  has  been  made  ty  many  school 
districts  to  adjust  the  schools  to  the  needs  of  the  pupil  thereby  making  the  child 
happier  and  reducing  non-attendance.  This  movement  has  enlisted  the  cooperation 
of  the  parents  ?diich  accounts  in  part,  at  least,  for  the  lower  nmber  of  notices 
served  on  parents.  (Table  14.) 


Table  14. 

DATA  RELATIVE  TO  THE  ENFORCEMENT  OF  THE  COMPULSORY  ATTENDANCE  LAW  - GRADES  1 TO  12 


Class  of 
district 

t 1 

^Sessions  ^ 

jUnlaiffful 

1 absence  ^ 

Pupils  unlawfiilly  ' 
absent  ' 

1 t 

Notices  j 

served  on. 

1 

parents  ^ 

« 1 

Arrests  ^ Convic-  ^ 

of  jtions  of  j 

parents  ^ parents  ^ 

Pupils 
sentenced 
as  incor- 
rigible 

First  ' 
offence  ' 

Second  ' 
offence  ' 

State  total 

1935 

1,544,551 

62,306 

38,306 

21,957 

1,240 

1,096 

282 

1934 

1,386,755 

66,142 

38,398 

23,007 

-1,215 

978 

314 

1933 

1,305,172 

57,409 

24,412 

20,028 

1,117 

742 

261 

1932 

1,554,661 

68,407 

29,930 

27,377 

1,767 

1,258 

304 

1925 

2,504,886 

114,933 

59,175 

58,987 

6,847 

5,414 

654 
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Table  14.  - Continv»d 


DATA  RELATIVE  TO  THE  ENFORCEIVEKT  OF  THE  COMPULSORY  ATTENDANCE  LAW  - GRADES  1 TO  12 


Class  of 

t t 

, Sessions  , 

Pupils  unlawfully  ' 
absent  ' 

1 

Notices  , 
served  on, 
parents  , 

t 

Arrests  , 

of  . 

parents  , 

1 

Convic-  , 
tions  of  , 
parents  , 

Pupils 

sentenced 

district 

j unlawful 
, absence  , 

First  ' 
offence  ' 

Second  ' 
offence  ' 

as  incor- 
rigible 

First 

1935 

923,472 

40,058 

31,204 

8,021 

463 

439 

157 

1934 

913,854 

44,326 

33,175 

9,749 

413 

359 

136 

1933 

818,990 

39,475 

19,898 

8,123 

284 

234 

121 

1932 

1,039,441 

46,640 

24,587 

11,973 

561 

513 

123 

1925 

1,178,698 

48,829 

38,365 

15,993 

1,517 

1,199 

243 

Second 

1935 

88,141 

2,933 

1,195 

5,040 

141 

127 

37 

1934 

74,550 

3,295 

1,199 

3,158 

145 

136 

71 

1933 

79,931 

2,877 

1,055 

2,719 

253 

109 

42 

1932 

88,248 

3,445 

1,256 

3,244 

154 

142 

59 

1925 

179,821 

9,927 

3,211 

5,403 

742 

652 

124 

Third 

1935 

268,259 

7,902 

3,040 

4,272 

542 

272 

58 

1934 

158,720 

7,41P 

1,676 

4,691 

404 

295 

69 

1953 

180,555 

5,705 

1,586 

4,252 

345 

232 

65 

1932 

176,622 

7,277 

1,868 

5,773 

708 

356 

82 

1925 

435,379 

24,347 

7,944 

15,698 

2,196 

1,702 

144 

Fourth 

1935 

264,679 

11,363 

2,867 

6,624 

294 

258 

30 

1934 

239,631 

11,105 

2,349 

5,409 

253 

188 

38 

1933 

225,696 

9,352 

1,873 

4,954 

235 

167 

33 

1932 

250,350 

11,045 

2,219 

6,387 

344 

247 

40 

1925 

710,988 

51,831 

9,655 

21,893 

2,392 

1,881 

143 

Table  15. 

SESSIONS  OF  UNLAWFUL  ABSENCE  PER  PUPIL  ENROLED 


Class  of 
district 

t 

School  year  ending 

t 

1955  ' 

' 1934 

t 

1933  ' 

1932  ' 

' 1925 

Total 

.8 

.7- 

.7 

.8 

1.4 

First 

2.3 

2.3 

2.1 

2.6 

2.9 

Second 

.3 

.3 

.3 

.3 

.8 

Third 

.4 

.3 

.3 

.-5 

.8 

Fourth 

.4 

.3 

.3 

.4 

1.0 

School  Districts  Distributed  by  Average  Daily  Attendance 


Attendance  reports  are  submitted  to  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction  by  indi- 
iVidual  school  districts,  training  schools  in  Teachers  Colleges  and  joint  schools. 
iDuring  19S5  there  were  2,583  school  districts,  34  of  which  did  not  operate  any 
schools.  Their  pi^jils  were  sent  to  adjoihing  districts  as  tuition  pupils.  Twenty- 
’two  districts,  parties  to  joint  agreements,  did  not  submit  attendance  reports. 

Their  reports  vfere  submitted  by  persons  in  charge  of  the  joint  schools.  (Table  16.) 
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Fifty  percent  of  the  school  districts  reporting  in  19S5  had  an  average  daily 
attendance  of  less  than  259  pupils.  (Table  16.) 

The  median  number  of  pupils  in  average  daily  attendance  was  236  in  1932,  241  in 
1933,  and  240  in  1934.  (Table  16.) 

Seventy-five  percent  of  the  districts  reporting  in  1935  had  an  average  daily 
attendance  of  less  than  501  pupils.  (Table  16.) 


Table  16. 


BISTRIBDTION  OF  CERTAIN  DISTRICTS  ON  BASIS  OF  AVERAGE  DAILY  ATTENDANCE, 
ELEiffiNTARY  AND  SECONDARY,  1932  TO  1934. 


Average  daily  ' 

School  year  ending 

attendance  ' 

1952  ' 

' 1933  ' 

1934  ' 

1935 

Total 

2,584 

2,585 

2,535 

2,583 

Districts  not  submitting 

separate  attendance 

reports 

21 

21 

22 

22 

Districts  not  operating 

schools 

34 

34 

54 

34 

1-24 

59 

53 

54 

60 

25-49 

151 

151 

150 

154 

50-99 

296 

275 

279 

279 

100-199 

607 

616 

612 

610 

200-299 

416 

412 

421 

406 

300-399 

218 

225 

224 

234 

400-499 

147 

151 

142 

147 

600-999 

334 

338 

338 

318 

1000-1499 

119 

120 

124 

133 

1500-1999 

57 

63 

60 

62 

2000-2999 

55 

52 

51 

51 

3000-3999 

27 

31 

30 

29 

4000-4999 

16 

15 

15 

17 

5000-5999 

6 

7 

8 

7 

6000-6999 

3 

3 

3 

2 

7000-7999 

2 

2 

2 

2 

3000-9999 

3 

3 

2 

2 

10,000  and  over 

13 

13 

14 

14 

Average  Daily  Attendance  by  Counties 


The  average  daily  attendance  in  the  elementary  8tnd  secondary  schools  of  the  Com- 
monwealth in  1935  was  13.3  percent  above  that  of  1925  but  less  than  1934  and  1935. 
An  analysis  of  the  changes  in  the  average  daily  attendance  of  the  various  counties 
shows  that  the  average  daily  attendance  in  38  counties  was  less  than  that  in  1934. 
(Table  17.) 

The  average  daily  attendance  in  6 counties  was  less  in  1935  than  in  1925.  (Table  1' 


Table  17 


AVERAGE  DAILY  ATTENDANCE,  ELEI^TEKTARI  AND  SECONDARY  SCHOOLS,  BY  COUNTIES 


Coimty 

t 

School 

year  ending 

f 

Percent 
gain  or 
loss 

' 1935  ' 

t t 

1934  1 

1953  ' 

t 

1932  ' 

1 

1925  ' 

1 

Total 

1,741,923 

1,750,811 

1,753,903  1, 

713,645 

1,537,391 

13.3 

AdaJDS 

6,665 

6,564 

6,654 

6,448 

5,616 

18.7 

Alleghery 

224,415 

226,895 

226,784 

220,578 

192,372 

16.7 

Armstrong 

18,468 

18,434 

18,546 

18,095 

16,230 

13.8 

Beaver 

31,404 

31,635 

32,291 

31,643 

23,629 

32.9 

Bedford 

9,074 

9,148 

9,223 

8,962 

8,092 

12.1 

Berks 

40,891 

40,785 

40,221 

39,706 

33,400 

22.4 

Blair 

28,148 

28,649 

28,679 

28,031 

23,993 

17.3 

Bradford 

9,926 

10,220 

10,196 

9,867 

9,506 

4.4 

Bucks 

18,126 

18,337 

18,573 

17,951 

15,354 

18.1 

Butler 

17 ,175 

17,610 

17,817 

17,214 

15,337 

8.4 

Cambria 

44,858 

45,336 

45,523 

44,123 

40,619 

10.4 

Cameron 

1,249 

1,264 

1,263 

1,179 

1,178 

6.0 

Carbon 

12,466 

12,711 

12,694 

12,373 

11,642 

7.1 

Centre 

10,453 

10,549 

10,500 

9,859 

8,965 

16.6 

Chester 

23,715 

23,686 

23,738 

22,954 

20,350 

16.5 

Clarion 

8,037 

8,108 

8,216 

7,770 

6,936 

15.9 

Clearfield 

21,124 

21,620 

21,900 

21,266 

22,714 

-7.0 

Clinton 

6,860 

6,722 

6,667 

6,554 

5,979 

14.7 

Columbia 

10,928 

11,088 

11,066 

10,887 

10,052 

8.7 

Crawford 

12,451 

12,577 

12,625 

12,347 

10,784 

15.5 

CiMberland 

14,610 

14,244 

14,133 

13,928 

10,825 

55.0 

Dauphin 

29,633 

29,924 

29,918 

29,306 

26,130 

13.4 

Delaware 

45,432 

44,720 

44,382 

42,893 

29,194 

55.8 

Elk 

6,084 

6,126 

6,164 

5,835 

6,206 

-2.0 

Erie 

30,509 

31,066 

30,961 

30,451 

25,392 

20.2 

Fayette 

46,572 

46,924 

47,909 

47,166 

43,550 

6.9 

Forest 

1,197 

1,221 

1,223 

1,196 

1,201 

-.3 

Franklin 

15,197 

13,490 

13,494 

13,022 

12,263 

7.6 

Fulton 

1,914 

1,902 

1,954 

1,941 

1,744 

9.7 

Greene 

10,033 

10,024 

10,190 

9,548 

7,273 

37.9 

Huntingdon 

8,821 

8,718 

3,507 

8,087 

7,633 

15.6 

Indiana 

19,474 

19,142 

19,370 

13,752 

18,890 

3.1 

Jefferson 

12,369 

12,572 

12,741 

12,339 

13,174 

-6.1 

Juniata 

3,139 

3,035 

3,114 

3,049 

2,721 

17.2 

Lackawanna 

59,334 

60,933 

61,421 

60,745 

55,987 

6.0 

Lancaster 

36,462 

56,014 

36,434 

35,808 

28,957 

25.9 

Lawrence 

22,885 

22,884 

23,392 

22,635 

18,524 

23.5 

Lebanon 

12,923 

12,747 

12,580 

12,405 

10,828 

19.3 

Lehigh 

28,549 

20,540 

28,136 

27,454 

24,438 

16.5 

Luzerne 

91,863 

98,491 

91,029 

89,548 

85,439 

7.5 

lycoming 

17,304 

17,240 

17,575 

17,246 

14,497 

19.4 

McKean 

10,606 

10,542 

10,321 

10,199 

8,995 

17.9 

Mercer 

21,383 

21,811 

21,324 

21,510 

19,178 

11.5 

Mifflin 

9,028 

8,874 

8,635 

8,405 

6,668 

35.4 

Monroe 

5,636 

5,820 

5,692 

5,563 

4,675 

20.6 

Mont  gomery 

45,518 

45,015 

44,530 

43,015 

54,578 

31.6 

Montour 

2,327 

2,397 

2,372 

2,514 

2,069 

12.5 

Northampton 

54,108 

34,564 

34,302 

33,589 

30,212 

12.9 

Northumberland 

24,524 

24,818 

24,458 

24,035 

21,695 

13.0 

Periy 

4,968 

4,999 

4,912 

4,899 

4,456 

11.5 

Philadelphia 

242,946 

242,545 

242,391 

238,175 

230,650 

5.3 

Pike 

1,164 

1,105 

1,130 

1,046 

1,031 

12.9 

Potter 

3,760 

3,761 

3,839 

5,749 

3,799 

-1.0 
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Table  17.  - ContinTied 


AVERAGE  DAIU  ATTENDANCE,  ELEMENTARY  AND  SECONDARY  SCHOOLS,  BY  COUNTIES 


1 

County  ' 

1 

1 

School  year  ending 

t 

Percent 
gain  or 
loss 

' 1935  ' 

1 t 

1934  ' 

t 

1933  ' 

1 

1932  ' 

1 

1925  ' 

t 

Schuylkill 

45,303 

45,242 

45,547 

44,490 

42,976 

5.4 

Snyder 

5,802 

3,820 

3,760 

3,673 

3,191 

19.1 

Somerset 

20,234 

20,377 

20,842 

20,450 

19,148 

5.7 

Sullivan 

1,579 

1,633 

1,644 

1,632 

1,854 

-14.8 

Susquehanna 

7,564 

7,571 

7,439 

7,242 

6,544 

12.5 

Tioga 

6,923 

7,070 

7,120 

6,890 

6,742 

2.7 

Union 

3,414 

3,380 

3,348 

3,260 

2,794 

22.2 

Venango 

12,631 

12,760 

12,744 

12,296 

10,511 

20.2 

Warren 

8,383 

8,475 

8,502 

8,449 

7,791 

7.6 

Washington 

48,857 

49,381 

50,600 

50,210 

45,566 

7.2 

Wayne 

5,839 

5,886 

5,932 

5,611 

5,100 

14.5 

Westmoreland 

68,153 

69,047 

69,471 

68,216 

60,279 

15.1 

Wyoming 

3,458 

5,424 

3,422 

3,330 

2,903 

19.1 

York 

31,178 

30,999 

31,260 

30,256 

25,817 

20.8 

Kindergartens  and  Continuation  Schools 


During  19S4-1935  there  -were  64  school  districts  and  10  Teachers  Colleges  that 
conducted  kindergartens.  This  is  a decrease  from  the  67  school  districts  and  10 
Teachers  Colleges  that  supported  kindergartens  in  1933-1934.  There  was  also  a 
decrease  of  1.8  percent  in  enrolments  during  the  same  period.  (Table  18.) 

Continuation  schools,  for  employed  persons  14  to  16  years  of  age,  had  an  enrolment 
of  slightly  less  than  2,000  during  the  school  year  ending  1935,  compared  with  an 
enrolment  of  43,670  in  1926.  (Table  18.)  This  marked  decrease  has  been  caused  by 
economic  conditions,  labor  regulations,  and  the  amendment  of  the  child  labor  law. 
The  present  law  provides  in  part  that  no  person  under  16  years  of  age  may  engage 
in  any  occupation  except  farm  work  or  domestic  service  in  a private  home  at  times 
when  school  is  in  session. 


Table  18. 


ENROLMENTS  IN  KINDERGARTENS  AND  CONTINUATION  SCHOOLS 


School  year  ending  ' 

Kindergartens  ' 

' Continuation  schools 

1926 

28,403 

43,670 

1932 

37,591 

20,011 

1953 

37,501 

13,424 

1954 

37,584 

4,315 

1935 

36,955 

1,978 
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Public  School  Enrolments,  1335-1956 


Table  19.  shows  the  net  enrolment  in  the  public  schools  for  various  years  since 
the  passage  of  the  Free  School  Act  of  1834.  Net  Enrolments  have  Increased  stead- 
ily from  1835  to  1954.  The  net  enrolment  in  1935  was  less  than  that  in  either 
1933  or  1934. 


Table  19. 

ENROUPiKTS  IN  THE  PUBLIC  ELEMENTARY  AND  SECONDARY  SCHOOLS  OF  PENNSYLVANIA, 

1835-1935. 


School  year  ending  ' 

Net  enrolment 

1835 

150,838 

1860 

647,414 

1870 

828,891 

1380 

937,310 

1890 

965,444 

1900 

1,151,880 

1910 

1,282,965 

1920 

1,592,501 

1930 

1,913,456 

1933 

1,990,940 

1954 

1,994,022 

1935 

1,980,855 

Employment  Certificates 


For  some  years  prior  to  1935  employment  certificates  and  permits  were  issued  under 
certain  conditions  for  boys  and  girls  between  the  ages  of  fourteen  and  sixteen  who 
lad  completed  the  sixth  grade.  The  decrease  in  the  demand  for  this  type  of  labor 
in  industry  is  reflected  in  the  decline  in  the  number  of  certificates  issued  from 
1923  to  1934.  The  number  issued  in  1935  was  slightly  larger  than  the  nvmiber 
issued  in  1934.  (Table  20.) 

Phe  General  Assembly  of  1935  changed  the  law  governing  the  employment  of  minors  in 
Lndustiy  by  prohibiting  the  •mployment  of  persons  uider  sixteen  years  of  age  in 
nanufacturing  or  mechanical  occupations  or  processes  and  by  requiring  employment 
:ertificate3  with  specified  exceptions  for  persons  between  the  ages  of  sixteen  and 
jighteen  years.  No  changes  were  made  concerning  the  issuance  of  Emergency  or  Ex- 
smption  Permits  for  farm  work  or  domestic  service  in  private  homes. 
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Table  20 


EMPLOYlffiNT  CERTIFICATES  AND  PERMITS  ISSUED  IN  PENNSYLVANIA 
1922-1923  TO  1954-1935 


i 


Year 

1 

, General 
, Employment 
, Certifi- 
, cates 

* Duplicate ' 
' General  ’ 
'Employment ' 
' Certifi-  ' 
' cates  ' 

General  ' 

Employment  ' 
Certificates’ 
Active  at  ' 
Close  of  Year' 

Vacation 

Employment 

Certifi- 

cates 

’ Farm 

* Domestic 

and 

Service 

1 

, Emergency 
, Permits 

» 

, Exempt ion 
, Permits 

1922-1925 

33,287 

27,839 

■JHt- 

8,657 

2,841 

2,735 

1923-1924 

31,454 

19,779 

18,656 

8,243 

3,375 

2,210 

1924-1925* 

25,475 

25,045 

2,759 

1,095 

1,133 

1925-1926 

30,480 

18,852 

25,947 

6,2^7 

2,776 

3,066 

1926-1927 

31,406 

20,629 

26,015 

5,679 

2,545 

3,115 

1927-1928 

27,260 

15,084 

23,555 

A,  891 

2,551 

3,983 

1928-1929 

26,684 

16,861 

16,648 

5,291 

2,054 

4,299 

1929-1950 

23,],47 

15,843 

22,593 

5,964 

2,223 

3,899 

1930-1951 

13,722 

8,411 

13,310 

4,465 

1,612 

3,855 

1931-1952 

9,366 

4,332 

7,025 

3,152 

2,022 

3,447 

1952-1955 

6,220 

2,455 

4,702 

2,135 

1,207 

2,928 

1935-1934 

595 

148 

216 

1,051 

1,064 

1,419 

1954-1955 

408 

28 

244 

1,150 

867 

1,720 

For  three  qmrters  ending  March  1925 
Data  not  available. 


Last  quarter  not  available 


PUBLIC  SCHOOLS,  1935.  IN  ACCRECrflD  PUBLIC  SBCOHDART  SCHOOLS,  1925  TO  1935. 


Percent 


ANNUAL  CHAN&NS  IN  THE  SCHOOL  ENIMEBATION  FliOM  1931  TO  1935.  ANNUAL  CHANGES  IN  THE  NET  ENfiOLMENT  IN  THE  PUBLIC 

ELEMENTARY  AND  SECONDARY  SCHOOLS  PROM  1931  TO  1935. 
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Note:  TLis  chart  indicates  that  the  enmeration  for  1931  Note:  This  chart  indicates  that  in  1931,  19,863  more 

contained  the  neunes  of  S,365  nujre  persons  than  did  pi^ils  were  enroled  in  the  piiblic  schools 

the  enumeration  for  1930*  Similar  statements  apply  than  in  1930- 


1925  TO  1935.  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS,  1925  TO  1935 
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Earolment  Percent 
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Keeping  in  Touch  With  the  Public  Schools 


Public  School  Finances 
1932  - to  - 1935 


■ 

Statistical  Research  Studies 

July  193,6  Number  15 


FOREWORD 


Economic  conditions  during  the  school  year  ending  July  1935  continued  to  re- 
quire many  districts  to  operate  their  schools  on  curtailed  budgets.  The  act  which 
permitted  school  districts  to  reduce  salaries  below  the  minimum  required  by  the 
Edmonds  Act  was  still  in  effect.  There  was  an  increase  in  the  collection  of  de- 
linquent tax  which  helped  to  make  up  for  the  decrease  in  the  amomt  of  CTurent  tax 
levied  and  collected. 

Due  to  a reduction  in  the  amount  of  money  appropriated  for  public  schools  by 
the  General  Assembly  of  1933  the  allotments  payable  during  February,  March,  and 
April,  1935,  7, 'ere  reduced  ?9.5  percent.  A deficiency  appropriation  was  approved 
in  1335.  The  money  was  made  available  to  school  districts  during  the  early  part 
of  the  school  year  1935-1936.  Consequently  it  was  not  included  in  the  financial 
reports  for  the  school  year  1934-1935.  The  total  school  enrolment  for  1935  was 
less  than  that  of  1934  although  the  secondary  school  enrolment  continued  to  in- 
crease. There  was  an  increase  in  the  number  of  teachers  employed  compared  with 
1934  but  this  number  was  less  than  the  number  employed  in  1931,  which  was  the  peak 
year. 


This  bulletin  was  compiled  from  the  Annual  Financial  Reports  and  the  Annual 
Attendance  Reports  submitted  to  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction  and  was  pre- 
pared under  the  direction  of  J.  Y.  Shambach,  Chief  of  the  Division  of  Child  Account- 
ing and  Statistics  and.  J.  Hugh  Henderson,  Statistician. 


LESTER  IC.  ADE 

July  20,  1936  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction 


DSFIMITIONS  AND  EXPLANATIONS 


All  references  in  this  bulletin  to  per  capita  or  per  pupil  costs  are  to  be 
construed  to  mean  per  pupil  in  average  daily  attendance  in  the  kindergarten, 
elementary  and  secondary  schools. 

A.D.A.  is  an  abbreviation  used  for  average  daily  attendance. 

Tuition  is  paid  to  reimburse  school  districts  for  expenditures  that  have  been 
made  in  the  education  of  non-resident  pupils.  The  home  district  of  these  pupils 
charges  the  tuition  to  Instruction  while  the  district  receiving  the  payment  has 
already  charged  these  expenditures  to  various  items  classified  as  Current  Expenses. 
The  expenditures  of  these  districts  contain  this  duplicate  charge  which  must  be  de- 
ducted to  obtain  a statement  of  the  true  total  cost  of  the  operation  of  the  schools 
in  these  districts.  For  this  reason  tuition  has  been  deducted  from  the  cost  of  In- 
struction, Current  Expenses,  and  Total  Fxpenditiires  for  the  State  and  for  each  class 
of  district. 

Vihen  making  comparisons' of  jopts  ^oi-j^V^^'ouS^e^rs  ..t  should  be  noted  that  in 
many  districts  there  remained'  at**the  end^^or  the"*! iscal  year  a number  of  unpaid  bills 
which  were  chargeable  to  the  Year's  costs  but  which  were  not  classified.  These  were 
classified  on  the  reports  submitted  as  Accounts  Payable.  Probably  a large  percent- 
age of  these  should  be  classified  as  Current  Expense. 


SUMMARY  OF  EXPENDITURES 


The  total  expenditures  reported  for  all  public  schools  in  19S5  was  less  than 
that  for  1934.  The  per  capita  expenditure  was  slightly  higher  due  to  a decrease 
in  the  average  daily  attendance.  Chart  10.  shows  graphically  the  amounts  expended 
for  Current  Expense  and  all  expenditures  since  1950. 

There  was  an  increase  in  the  amount  of  Accounts  Payable  which  was  one  of  the 
causes  of  a decrease  in  the  reported  expenditures. 

The  reported  current  expenses  in  districts  of  the  first  and  second  classes 
were  lower  and  those  in  districts  of  the  third  and  fourth  classes  were  higher  than 
in  1934.  Interest  paid  on  funded  indebtedness  directly  from  current  funds  was 
approximately  J800,000  less  than  in  1934.  The  largest  amount  of  interest  per  pupil 
in  average  daily  attendance  was  paid  ty  districts  of  the  first  class. 

The  computations  of  costs  per  pupil  in  average  daily  attendance  disregards 
the  differences  in  length  of  school  term.  To  compensate  for  this  difference  Tables 
7.  and  8. were  compiled  to  show  the  comparative  costs  per  day  in  each  class  of  dis- 
trict for  1935  and  for  the  State  from  1932  to  1935. 


TABLE  1. 


SUMr.!ARr  OF  EXPENDITURES  - ALL  DISTRICTS 


I 

School  year  ending 

Item 

' 1932 

f 

1954 

• 1955 

1 Total  1 

Per  pv5)il' 
in  A.D.A. ' 

Total  1 

Per  pupil 
m A»P«Aa 

1 Total  1 

Per  pupil 
in  A.D.A. 

Total* 

$204,494,511 

$117.83  $177,093,949 

$99.87 

$176,324,882 

$99.96 

General  Control 

$7,824,840 

$4.51 

$7,038,700 

$3.97 

$6,833,331 

$3.87 

Instruction* 

111,021,944 

63.97 

97,736,877 

55.12 

96,870,196 

54.92 

Auxiliaiy 

Agencies 

6,443,190 

3.71 

6,129,600 

3.45 

6,270,231 

3.56 

Operation 

14,069,264 

8.11 

12,831,741 

7.24 

13,213,282 

7.49 

Maintenance 

4,488,657 

2.59 

3,416,981 

1.93 

4,110,456 

2.35 

Fixed  Charges 

4,944,358 

2.85 

4,591,706 

2.59 

4,501,673 

2.55 

Current 

Expenses* 

148,792,253 

85.75 

131,745,605 

74.30 

131,799,169 

74.72 

Debt  Service 

35,218,252 

20.30 

41,053,742 

23.15 

38,918,983 

22.06 

Capital  Oiitlay 

20,484,006 

11.80 

4,294,602 

2.42 

5,606,730 

3.18 

♦Less  tuition. 
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TABLE  Z 


SUMMAKI  OF  EXPENDITURES  - DISTRICTS  OF  THE  FIHST  CLASS 


I 

School  year  ending 

Item 

» 1932 

' 1934 

' 1935 

1 Total  J 

Per  pupil 
in  A.D.A. 

J Total  J 

Per  pupil 
in  A.D.A. 

Total  J 

Per  pupil 
in  A.D.A. 

Total* 

$56,001,423 

$163.56 

$53,190,247 

$152,59 

$49,562,563 

$142.07 

General  Control 

$1,830,172 

$5.35 

$1,667,919 

$4.78 

$1,539,448 

$4.41 

Instruction* 

32,179,018 

93.98 

30,880,023 

88.47 

28,891,677 

82.82 

Auxiliary 

Agencies 

924,407 

2.70 

1,305,382 

3.74 

1,192,055 

3.42 

Operation 

3,527,235 

10.30 

5,274,114 

9.38 

3,361,551 

9.63 

Maintenance 

1,417,367 

4.14 

973,051 

2.79 

1,277,412 

3.66 

Fixed  Charges 

1,428,367 

4.17 

1,120,059 

3.21 

1,233,655 

3.54 

Current 

Expenses* 

41,306,566 

120.64 

39,220,548 

112.37 

37,495,798 

107.48 

Debt  Service 

7,557,422 

22.07 

13,113,231 

37.57 

11,723,032 

53.61 

Capital  Outlay 

7,137,435 

20.85 

856,468 

2.45 

343,533 

.98 

*Less  tuition. 


TABLE  3. 

SOMMAHI  OF  EXPET3DITDRES  - DISTRICTS  OF  THE  SECOND  CLASS 


t 

School  year  ending 

Item 

• 1932 

t 

1934 

1935 

1 t 

, Total  , 

Per  pupil' 
in  A.D.A.' 

f 

Total  , 

Per  pupil 
in  A.D.A. 

t 

, Total  , 

Per  pupil 
in  A.D.A. 

Total* 

$32,033,101 

$138.98 

$28,494,372 

$121.26 

$28,656,620 

$122.55 

General  Control 

$952,731 

$4.13 

$905,144 

$3.35 

$832,425 

$3.56 

Instruction* 

18,066,273 

78.38 

14,904,551 

63.43 

15,165,479 

64.86 

Auxiliary 

Agencies 

909,121 

3.95 

744,844 

3.17 

812,026 

3.47 

Operation 

2,579,667 

11.19 

2,316,235 

9.86 

2,375,885 

10.16 

Maintenance 

727,696 

3.16 

474,572 

2.02 

598,280 

2.56 

Fixed  Charges 

712,078 

3.09 

816,111 

3.47 

647,600 

2.77 

Current 

Expenses* 

23,947,566 

103.90 

20,161,457 

85.80 

20,431,695 

87.38 

Debt  Service 

5,635,494 

24.45 

7,296,756 

31.05 

7,283,144 

31.15 

Capital  Outlay 

2,450,041 

10.65 

1,036,159 

4.41 

941,781 

4.02 

*Less  tuition 


TABLE  4 


SDUKABI  OF  EXPENDITURES  - DISTRICTS  OF  THE  THIRD  CLASS 


School  year  ending 


1932 ' 1954 ' 1955 


item 

1 1 

, Total  1 

Per  oupil' 

r 1 

, Total  , 

'Per  pupil' 

i 

Total  , 

'Per  pupil 

in  A.D.A.' 

' in  A.D.A. ' 

'in  A.D.A. 

Total 

^61,353,104 

^112.74 

$50,546,375 

$91.73 

$51,533,655 

$94.42 

General  Control 

S2, 828, 921 

?5,20 

$2,496,725 

$4.53 

f.2,494,370 

*4.57 

Instruction’"' 

31,584,897 

58.04 

26,377,567 

47.87 

26,835,008 

49.12 

Auxiliary 

Agencies 

1,692,349 

3.11 

1,392,558 

2.53 

1,467,530 

2.69 

Oneration 

4,577,069 

8.41 

4,049,514 

7.35 

4,163,494 

7.62 

maintenance 

1,198,540 

2.20 

951,443 

1.73 

1,115,639 

2.04 

Fixed  Charges 

1,393,056 

2.57 

1,363,806 

2.47 

1,273,051 

2.53 

Current 

Exnenses'’-' 

43,279,832 

79,53 

36,631,613 

66.48 

37,349,142 

68.57 

Debt  Service 

12,976,552 

23.84 

12,350,646 

23.32 

12,447,410 

22.78 

Capital  Outlay 

5,096,920 

9.57 

1,064,116 

1.95 

1,787,083 

3.27 

--Less  tuition. 

TABLE  5. 

Smfl’ARY  OF  EXPENDITURES  - 

DISTRICTS  OF  THE  FOURTH  CLASS 

f 

School  year  ending 

Item 

' 1932 

t 

1934 

• 1935 

1 t 

, Total  , 

Per  pupil' 
in  A.D.A,.' 

1 

Total  , 

Per  pupil 
in  A.D.A. 

1 t 

, Total  , 

Per  pupil 
in  A.D.A. 

Total-**- 

$55,106,884 

$89.10 

144,862,955 

$70.30 

$46,522,264 

$73.26 

General  Control 

$2,215,016 

$3.58 

$1,968,912 

$3.09 

$1,967,088 

$3.10 

Instruction-**- 

Auxiliary 

29,191,756 

47.20 

25,574,736 

40.08 

25,978,052 

40.91 

Agencies 

2,917,315 

4.72 

2,686,816 

4.21 

2,798,620 

4.41 

Operation 

3,585,293 

5.47 

3,191,878 

5.00 

3,312,352 

5.22 

Kaintenance 

1,145,054 

1.85 

1,017,915 

1.59 

1,119,075 

1.76 

Fixed  Charges 

1,405,857 

2.27 

1,291,730 

2.02 

1,347,367 

2.12 

Current 

Expenses-** 

40,258,289 

65.09 

35,731,987 

55.99 

36,522,534 

57.52 

Debt  Service 

9,048,984 

14.63 

7,793,109 

12.21 

7,465,397 

11.75 

Capital  Outlay 

5,799,611 

9.58 

1,537,859 

2.10 

2,534,533 

3.99 

■®-Less  tuition. 
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TABLE  6 


CUERENT  EXPENSES  AND  CURRENT  EXPENSES  AW)  INTEREST  BX  CLASS  OF  DISTRICT 


f 

School  year  ending 

Item 

' 1932 

' 1934 

' 1935 

1 f 

, Total  , 

Per  pupil 
3.U  A«P*A« 

, Total  , 

Per  pupil 
in  A.D.A. 

, Total  , 

Per  pupil 
in  A.D.A. 

Current  Expenses 

Total 

$148,792,253 

$85.73 

$131,745,605 

$74.30 

$131,799,169 

$74.72 

First 

$41,306,566 

$120.64 

$39,220,548 

$112.37 

$37,495,798 

$107.48 

Second 

23,947,566 

103.90 

20,161,457 

85.80 

20,431,695 

87.38 

Third 

43,279,832 

79.53 

36,631,613 

66.48 

37,349,142 

68.37 

Fourth 

40,258,289 

65.09 

35,731,987 

55.99 

36,522,534 

57.52 

Current  Expenses 
and  Interest 

Total 

$157,454,887 

$90.72 

$139,361,150 

$78.59 

$138,675,764 

$78.61 

First 

$45,212,331 

$132.05 

$42,062,998 

$120.52 

$40,277,483 

$115.46 

Second 

25,298,844 

109,76 

21,680,144 

93.27 

21,629,585 

92.50 

Third 

45,405,414 

83.44 

38,588,045 

71.03 

39,037,263 

71.46 

Fourth 

41,538,298 

67.16 

37,029,963 

58.03 

37,731,433 

59.42 

EXPENDITURES  PER  DAY 

TABLE  7. 

FOR  EACH  PUPIL  IN  AVERAGE 

DAILY  ATTENDANCE, 

1934-1935. 

Item 

I f 

^ State  ' 

t 1 

Class  of  district 

t t ( 

First  j Second  ^ Third  ^ 

Fourth 

Total 

55. 3^ 

75.0^ 

65. 4^ 

51.6^ 

42.7^ 

General  Control 

2.2^ 

2.3^ 

1.9^ 

2.5^ 

1.8^ 

Instriiction 

30.4 

43.7 

34.6 

26.8 

23.8 

Auxiliary  Agencies 

2.0 

1.8 

1.9 

1.5 

2.6 

Operation 

4.1 

5.1 

5.4 

4.2 

3.1 

Maintenance 

1.3 

1.9 

1.4 

1.1 

1.0 

Fixed  Charges 

1.4 

1.9 

1.5 

1.3 

1.2 

Ctnrent  Expense 

41.4 

56.7 

46.7 

37.4 

33.5 

Debt  Service 

12.2 

17.8 

16.6 

12.4 

6.9 

Capital  Outlay 

1.7 

.5 

2.1 

1.8 

2.3 

EXPENDITURES  PER  DAY  FOR  EACH 

TABLE  8. 

PUPIL  IN  AVERAGE  DAILY  ATTENDANCE,  1932- 

1935. 

Item 

t t 

» 1952  » 

f 1 

t 

1933  ' 

1 

1 

1954  * 

1 

1935 

Total 

65.0^ 

57.0^ 

55.2^ 

55.3^ 

General  Control 

2.5«! 

2.3^ 

Z.?4 

2.2j} 

Instrwtion 

35.3 

32.4 

30.5 

30.4 

Auxiliary  Agencies 

2.0 

1.8 

1.9 

2.0 

Operation 

4.5 

4.0 

4.0 

4.1 

Maintenance 

1.4 

1.0 

1.1 

1.3 

Fixed  Charges 

1.6 

1.5 

1.4 

1.4 

Current  Expense 

47.3 

43.0 

41.1 

41.4 

Debt  Service 

11.2 

10.5 

12.8 

12.2 

Capital  Outlay 

6.5 

3.5 

1.3 

1.7 
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ASSESSMENTS  AND  TAXES  LEVIED 


Since  1932  the  assessed  valiae  of  taxable  property  has  been  declining.  The 
assessed  value  reported  in  1935  was  approximately  $640,000,000  lower  than  the  amount 
reported  in  1932.  Probably  to  partially  compensate  for  the  decline  in  assessed 
valuations  there  was  an  increase  in  the  mills  levied  although  the  total  tax  levied 
was  approximately  $5,000,000  less  than  that  levied  in  1934  and  $18,000,000  under 
the  1932  levy.  Chart  1.  presents  these  data  graphically. 

The  Sinn  of  the  tax  entered  as  Liens  and  the  amount  Dnaccounted  For  represents 
the  unpaid  tax. 

Taxes  collected  on  the  current  duplicate  increased  from  73.1  percent  in  1934 
to  75.8  percent  in  1935.  In  1932  the  taxes  collected  were  83.8  percent  of  the 
duplicate. 

The  $6,000,000  increase  in  the  amount  of  taxes  collected  in  1935  compared  with 
1934  was  due  largely  to  an  increase  in  the  amount  of  delinquent  tax  collected  as  is 
shown  graphically  by  Chart  3. 

Chart  2.  shows  the  percent  of  the  current  duplicate  collected  from  1929  to 

1935. 


TABLE  9. 

GENERAL  STATEMENT  CONCERNING  ASSESSMENTS  FOR  SCHOOL  PDRPOSES 
AND  TAXES  RESULTING  THEREFROM 


Item 

1 

School  year  ending 

' 1952  ' 

1934  ' 

1935 

' Total  ’Per  pupil' 

' 'in  A.D.A.' 

Total  ' 

f 

Per  pigjil' 
in  A.D.A.' 

Total  'Per  pupil 

'in  A.D.A. 

Assessed 

Valuation 

$9961207310  $5,739.47 

$9725745013  $5,484.95 

$9321915232  $5, 

284.56 

Rate  of  Assessment  70^ 

765S 

77% 

Mills  Levied 

17 

16 

18 

Per  Capita 

$3.55 

$3.53 

$3.55 

Tax  Levied 

154,657,013  89.05 

141,230,578 

79.65 

136,140,823 

77.17 

Additions  to 

Duplicate 

480,566  .28 

426,944 

.24 

468,393 

.27 

Penalties 

1,274,728  .73 

1,286,697 

.73 

814,089 

.46 

Total  Tax 

156,312,307  90.06 

142,944,219 

80.62 

137,423,305 

77.90 

Exonerations 

3,051,746  1.76 

3,044,053 

1.72 

3,026,622 

1.71 

Liens 

19,583,557  11.28 

29,451,236 

16.61 

22,713,150 

12.88 

Dnaccounted  For 

5,189,693  2.99 

8,171,030 

4.61 

10,813,798 

6.13 

Tax  Collected  on 

Cur- 

rent  Duplicate 

128,487,511  74.03 

102,277,900 

57.68 

100,869,735 

57.18 
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TABLE  10. 


PERCENT  OF  CURRENT  TAXES  COLLECTED 


' School  year  ending 

Item 

' 1932 

t 

' 1954 

1 

' 1935 

1 

Taxes  levied.  Additions  and  Penalties 
Exonerations 

Tax  collectable 

Tax  collected  during  year 

Percent  of  collectable  tax  collected 

$156,312,307 

3,051,746 

153,260,561 

128,487,511 

83.8 

$142,944,219 

3,044,053 

139,900,166 

102,277,900 

75.1 

$136,140,823 

3,026,622 

135,114,201 

100,869,735 

75.8 

RECEIPTS 


Receipts  derived  from  the  sale  of  bonds  and  temporary  loans  declined  and  were 
less  than  those  in  193S  and  1934. 

The  deficiency  appropriation  of  approximately  $5,000,000  made  by  the  1935 
Assembly  to  pay  the  29.5  percent  of  the  Edmonds  Appropriation  dire  for  the  biennium 
1933-1935  was  not  paid  until  September  1955.  This  accounts  for  the  decrease  in 
Appropriations  received. 

Tuition  received  for  non-resident  pupils  continued  to  increase  in  1935  and 
was  approximately  $700,000  higher  than  in  1932.  Most  of  the  tuition  was  paid  on 
account  of  high  school  pupils. 

The  sources  of  Receipts  for  the  public  schools  are  shown  in  Charrt  5* 


TABLE  11. 


RECEIFTS  - DISTRIBUTION  BI  SOURCE 


t 

School  year 

ending 

Item 

» 1932 

' 1934 

1 

' 1935 

' Total  ' 

1 t 

Per  pupil 
in  A.D.A. 

' Total  ' 

r 1 

Per  pupil' 
in  A.D.A,.' 

' Total  ’ 

t 1 

Per  pupil 
in  A.D.A. 

Total  $232,702,659 

On  hand,  beginning 

$134.08  $199,551,015 

$112.43  $197,588,675 

$111.90 

of  year 

$27,191,359 

$15.67 

$15,519,216 

$8.64 

$14,725,578 

$8.35 

Bonds  issued 

8,127,048 

4.68 

8,667,011 

4.89 

6,246,231 

3.54 

Temporary  loans 

10,737,645 

6.19 

14,465,950 

8.16 

12,812,822 

7.26 

Taxes  collected 

138,821,633 

79.99 

118,618,599 

66.90 

12,4,924,851 

70.82 

Appropriation 
Tuition  for  non- 

32,645,259 

18.81 

30,655,931 

17.28 

26,913,756 

15.26 

resident  pupils 

6,496,355 

3.74 

6,858,089 

3.86 

7,191,688 

4.08 

Other  receipts 

8,685,360 

5.00 

4,788,419 

2.70 

4,573,749 

2.59 
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TABLE  12 


RECEIPTS  - TAXES  COLLECTED  AND  OTHER  SOURCES  OF  LOCAL  INCOME  BY  CLASS  OF  DISTRICT 


Tax  collected  arei' 
other  sources  of  ' 
local  revenue  ex-' 
elusive  of  tuition’ 


1952 


Total 


'Per  pupil' 
'in  A.D.A.' 


School  year  ending 


Total 


1954 ' 

'Per  pupil' 
'in  A.D.A.' 


1955 


Total 


'Per  pupil 
'in  A.D.A. 


Class  of  district 


Total 

$147,504,995 

$84.99 

$125,406,818 

$69.60  $129,498,600 

$73.41 

First 

$48,515,551 

$141.11 

$40,999,330 

$117.47 

$41,949,909 

$120.25 

Second 

24,791,982 

107.66 

20,527,114 

87.36 

21,142,603 

90.42 

Third 

40,805,755 

74.96 

33,597,161 

60.61 

36,478,114 

66.77 

Fourth 

33,591.905 

54.51 

28,483,213 

44.63 

29,927,974 

47.13 

TABLE  15 

RECEIPTS  - STATE  AND  FEDERiiL  APPROPRIATIONS  BY  CLASS  OF  DISTRICT 


State  and 
Federal 
Appropriations 


1952 


School  year  ending 


1954 


1955 


Total 


'Per  pupil' 

'in  A.D.A.' 


Total 


'Per  pupil' 
'in  A.D.A.' 


Total 


'Per  pupil 
'in  A.D.A. 


Class  of  district 


Total 

$32,645,259 

$18.81 

$30,633,931 

$17.28 

$26,913,756 

$15.26 

, First 

$4,269,903 

$12.47 

$4,056,830 

$11.62 

$2,626,624 

$7.53 

1 Second 

3,234,864 

14.04 

3,264,529 

13.89 

2,705,881 

11.67 

1 Third 

9,379,533 

17.24 

8,042,669 

14.60 

7,812,091 

14.50 

Fourth 

15,760,959 

25.79 

15,269,903 

23.93 

13,769,160 

21.68 

CURRENT  EXPENSE  DOLLAR 


: Of  every  dollar  expended  for  Current  Expense  5.2  cents  represented  the  cost 

of  administration,  75.5  cents  the  cost  of  teachers'  salaries  and  supplies,  4.7  cents 
the  cost  of  transportation,  libraries,  enforcement  of  compulsory  attendance  and 
oromoticn  of  health  of  pupils,  10  cents  the  cost  of  janitors'  wages,  fuel,  light  and 
Tater,  3.1  cents  the  cost  of  repairs  and  replacements  of  buildings  and  equipment, 

1 ind  3.4  cents  the  districts'  payments  to  the  School  Employees'  Retirement  Board, 
j cent,  insurance  premiums  and  taxes. 
i 

6 ! The  amount  paid  for  Auxiliary  Agencies  and  the  Operation  and  Maintenance  of 
jihe  School  Plant  was  higher  in  1935  than  for  any  year  since  1952.  General  Control 
3 ind  Instruction  vrere  both  lower. 

i3 
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TABLE  14 


DISTRIBOTIOK  OF  CDEREKT  EXPENSE  DOLLAR  - ALL  DISTRICTS 


1 

School  year  endine 

Item 

t 

t 

1932 

1934  ; 

1935 

Total 

$1.00 

$1.00 

$1.00 

General  Control 

5.5 

5.3 

5.2 

Instruction-K- 

74.6 

74.2 

73.5 

Auxiliaiy  Agencies 

4.3 

4.7 

4.8 

Operation 

9.5 

9.7 

10.0 

Maintenance 

3.0 

2.6 

3.1 

Fixed  Charges 

3.3 

3.5 

3.4 

*Les3  tuition 

TABLE  15. 

DISTPaBUTION  OF  CURRENT 

EXPENSE  DOLLAR  • 

- DISTRICTS  OF  FIRST 

CLASS 

t 

School  year  ending 

Item 

t 

t 

1932 

: : 

1935 

Total 

$1.00 

$1.00 

$1.00 

General  Control 

4.4 

4.3 

4.1 

Instruction* 

78.0 

78.7 

77.0 

Auxiliary  Agencies 

2.3 

3*3 

3.2 

Operation 

8.5 

8.3 

9.0 

Maintenance 

3.4 

2.5 

3.4 

Fixed  Charges 

3.4 

2.9 

3.3 

*Less  tuition. 

TABLE  16. 

DISTRIBUTION  OF  CURRENT 

EXPENSE  DOLLAR  - 

DISTRICTS  OF  THE  SECOND  CLASS 

1 

School  year  ending 

Item 

1 

I 

1932 

’ 1954  * 

t t 

1935 

Total 

$1.00 

$1.00 

$1.00 

General  Control 

4.0 

4.5 

4.1 

Instruction* 

75.4 

73.9 

74.2 

Auxiliary  Agencies 

3.8 

5.7 

4.0 

Operation 

10.8 

11.5 

11.6 

Maintenance 

3.0 

2.4 

2.9 

Fixed  Charges 

3.0 

4.0 

3.2 

*Les3  tuition 
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TABLE  17 


mSTPIBUTION  OF  CURBENT  EXPENSE  DOLLAR  - DISTRICTS  OF  THIRD  CLASS 


t 

School  year  endine 

Item 

1 1932 

1 t 

, 1934  , 

1935 

Total 

*1.00 

$1.00 

$1.00 

General  Control 

6.5 

6.8 

6.7 

Instruction* 

73.0 

72.0 

71.9 

Auxiliaiy  Agencies 

3.9 

5.8 

3.9 

Operation 

10.6 

11.1 

11.1 

Maintenance 

2.8 

2.6 

3.0 

Fixed  Charges 

3.2 

3.7 

3.4 

*Less  tuition. 

TABLE  18. 

DI-STRIBUTIOK  OF  CDPuRENT 

EXPENSE  DOLLAR  - 

DISTRICTS  OF  FOURTH 

CLASS 

f 

School  year  ending 

Item 

' 1932 

t 

' 1934  ’ 

1 t 

1935 

Total 

$100.0 

$100.0 

$100.0 

General  Control 

5.5 

5.5 

5.4 

Instruction* 

72.5 

71.6 

71.1 

Auxiliary  Agencies 

7.3 

7.5 

7.7 

Operation 

8.4 

8.9 

9.1 

Maintenance 

2.8 

2.9 

3.0 

Fixed  Charges 

5.5 

3.6 

3.7 

*LeS3  tuition. 


GEMERAL  CONTROL 


A change  in  the  classification  of  expenditures  in  1935  which  transferred  the 
cost  of  Enforcement  of  the  School  Attendance  Law  from  General  Control  to  Auxiliary 
Agencies  was  largely  responsible  for  the  decrease  in  General  Control  expenditures. 
This  transfer  amounted  to  *£31,111.  The  cost  of  enumerating  school  children  was 
retained  in  General  Control.  Districts  of  the  third  class  that  had  Supervising 
Principals  were  requested  to  report  their  salaries  and  office  expenses  under  Dis- 
trict Superintendent's  Office  Salaries  and  Expenses. 

The  increase  in  the  cost  of  tax  collection  was  probably  due  to  the  increase 
in  delinquent  taxes  collected  during  1935. 

There  was  an  increase  in  expenditures  for  Legal  Service  in  each  class  of 
district. 
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TABLE  19 


GEIIERAL  CONTROL  - EXPENDITUPOES  BE  CLASS  OF  DISTRICT 


Class  of 
district 

t 

School  year 

ending 

' 1932  ' 

1934 

f 

1935 

1 I 

, Total  , 

Per  puoii' 

in  a'.D.A.' 

Total  , 

Per  pupil' 
in  A.D.A.' 

1 

Total  , 

Per  pupil 
in  A.D.A. 

Total 

17,8^4,840 

$4.51 

$7,038,700 

$3.97 

$6,833,331 

$3.87 

First 

$1,830,172 

$5.35 

$1,867,919 

$4.78 

$1,539,448 

$4.41 

Second 

9R?,751 

4.13 

905,144 

3.85 

832,425 

3.56 

Third 

2,323,921 

5.20 

2,496,725 

4.53 

2,494,370 

4.57 

Foxjrth 

2,213,018 

3.58 

1,968,912 

3.09 

1,967,088 

3.10 

TABLE  20. 

GE^IEP-AL  COITTROL  - ITF:. 

'IZED  EXPENDITCFFIS  - 

ALL  DISTRICTS 

' School  year  ending 

f 

1934  ' 

1935 

' Total 

Total  ' 

Per  pupil' 

Total  ' 

Per  pupil 

' 'in 

A.D.A.' 

t 

in  A.D.A.' 

1 

in  A.D.A. 

Total  $7,324,340 

$4.51 

$7,038,700 

$3.97 

$6,833,331 

$3.87 

Secretaries  $1,009,862 

*.58 

$930,585 

$.52 

$975,198 

$.55 

Treasurers  531,294 

.31 

473,267 

.27 

461,033 

.26 

Tax  Collectors  2,138,795 

.1.23 

1,803,815 

1.01 

1,847,571 

1.05 

Auditors  173,726 

.10 

161,352 

.09 

3.63,082 

.09 

Legal  Service  285,422 

Enforcement  of  Con- 

.15 

277,049 

.16 

335,903 

.19 

pulsory  Attendance  903,698 
District  Sunerinten- 

.52 

792,753 

.45 

442,224 

.25 

dents'  Office  Sal- 
aries and  Expenses  1,598,275 

.92 

1,467,907 

.83 

1,591,208 

.90 

Other  Expenses  1,203,768 

.70 

1,131,972 

.64 

1,017,056 

.58 

GENERAL  CONTROL 

- ITEfiFIZED 

TABLE  21. 

EXPENDITURES  - DISTRICTS  OF  FIRST  CLASS 

1 

School  year  ending 

Item 

1 

1932 

f 

1934 

f 

1935 

: Total 

Total  1 

Per  pupil' 

Total  , 

Per  pupil 

' in 

A.D.A. ' 

in  A.D.A.' 

in  A.D.A. 

Total 

$1 

,850,172 

$5.35 

$1,667,919 

$4.78 

$1,539,448 

$4.41 

Secretaries 

fpl59,937 

$.47 

$162,651 

$.47 

$156,412 

$.45 

Treasurers  ) 

Tax  Collection) 

98,745 

.29 

97,427 

00 

• 

91,466 

.26 

Aiiiitors 

42,632 

.12 

38,925 

.11 

41,700 

.12 

Legal  Service 

34,983 

.10 

41,267 

.12 

54,410 

.15 

Enforcement  of 

Com- 

pulsory  Attendance 

464,682 

1.56 

440,683 

1.26 

337,737 

.97 

District  Superinten- 

dents'  Office 

Sal- 

aries  and  Expenses 

402,365 

1.18 

365,746 

1.05 

359,127 

1.03 

Other  Expenses 

626,778 

1.83 

521,220 

1.49 

498,596 

1.43 
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TABLE  22 


GENERAL  CONTROL  - ITEMIZED  EXPENDITURES  - DISTRICTS  OF  SECOND  CLASS 


t 

School  year  ending 

Item 

' 1932  ' 

' 1934  ' 

1935 

' Total  ' 

t t 

Per  pupil' 
in  A.D.A.' 

Total  * 

1 t 

Per  pupil' 
in  A.D.A.' 

Total 

'in  A.D.A. 

Total 

0952,731 

14.13 

0905,144 

$3.85 

$832,425 

$3.56 

Secretaries 

0186,807 

0.81 

$159,890 

$.68 

$171,768 

$.74 

Treasurers 

17,614 

.08 

16,998 

.07 

37,060 

.16 

Tax  Collection 

£15,709 

.93 

276,121 

1.17 

258,077 

1.10 

Auditors 

20,080 

.09 

18,000 

.08 

16,646 

.07 

Legal  Service 

33,452 

.14 

34,415 

.15 

45,274 

.19 

Enforcement  of 

Com- 

pulsory  Attendance  89,525 
District  Suoerinten- 

.39 

69,901 

.30 

9,085 

.04 

dents'  Office 

Sal- 

aries  and  Expenses. 246, 951 

1.07 

204,384 

.87 

205,179 

.88 

Other  Expenses 

142,593 

.62 

125,435 

.55 

89,336 

.38 

TABLE  23. 

GENERAL  CONTROL  - ITEMIZED  EX'E>JDITnRES  - DISTRICTS  OF  THIRD  CLASS 


1 

School  year  ending 

Item 

' 1952  ' 

' 1934  ' 

1935 

t f 

, Total  , 

Per  pupil' 
in  A.D.A.' 

t t 

, Total  , 

Per  pupil' 
in  A.D.A. ' 

Total 

'Per  pupil 
'in  A.D.A. 

Total 

$2,828,921 

$5.20 

$2,496,725 

'■^4.53 

$2,494,370 

$4.57 

Secretaries 

$290,729 

$.53 

$261,405 

$.47 

$280,206 

$.51 

Treasurers 

188,181 

.35 

139,392 

.25 

121,172 

.22 

Tax  Collection 

872,581 

1.60 

678,756 

1.23 

724,622 

1.53 

Auditors 

54,317 

.10 

47,691 

.09 

47,147 

.09 

Legal  Service 

114  ,-542 

.21 

118,931 

.21 

136,890 

.25 

Enforcement  of  Com- 
pulsory Attendance  222,811 

.41 

180,627 

.33 

50,909 

.09 

District  Superinten- 
dents' Office  Sal- 
aries and  Expenses  944,862 

1.74 

890,680 

1.62 

996,612 

1.83 

Other  Expenses 

140,898 

.26 

179,243 

.33 

136,812 

.25 
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TABLE  24 


GENERAL  CONTROL  - ITEMIZED  EXPENDITORES  - DISTRICTS  OF  FOURTH  CLASS 


f 

School  year  ending 

Item 

1 

1932  ' 

1934  ' 

1955 

f 

t 

1 

Total  , 

Per  pupil' 
in  A.D.A.' 

1 

Total  , 

Per  pupil' 
in  A.D.A.' 

1 

Total  , 

Per  pupil 
in  A.D.A. 

Total 

12,213,016 

$3.58 

$1,968,912 

$3.09 

$1,967,088 

$3.10 

Secretaries 

$372,359 

$.60 

$346,639 

$.54 

$366,812 

$.58 

Treasurers 

312,353 

.51 

265,969 

.42 

253,473 

.40 

Tax  Collection 

964,906 

1.56 

802,419 

1.26 

822,790 

1.30 

Auditors 

56,697 

.09 

56,736 

.09 

57,589 

.09 

Legal  Service 
Enforcement  of 

Com- 

82,445 

.13 

82,436 

.13 

99,?;29 

.15 

pulsoiy  Attendance 
District  Superinten- 
dents' Office  Sal- 

126,680 

.21 

101,542 

.16 

44,493 

.07 

aries  and  Expenses 

4,097 

.01 

7,097 

.01 

30,290 

.05 

Other  Expenses 

293,499 

.47 

306,074 

.43 

292,312 

.46 

INSTRUCTION 


The  expenses  allocated  to  Instruction  constitute  73.5  percent  of  all  Current 
Expense.  The  expenditures  made  were  slightly  less  than  those  in  1934.  This  pro- 
bably means  that  there  was  an  increase  in  unpaid  teachers'  salaries  due  to  the  defi- 
ciency in  the  State  appropriation  which  had  not  yet  been  paid  since  there  was  an 
increase  in  the  number  of  teachers  employed. 

The  decrease  in  the  Salaries  of  Supervisors  and  Principals  was  largely  due  to 
the  transfer  of  the  salaries  and  expenses  of  Supervising  Principals  in  districts  of 
the  third  class  to  General  Control. 

Expenditures  for  Textbooks  and  Si:5)plies  of  Instruction  increased  but  were  less 
than  those  made  in  1932.  A comparison  of  these  expenditures  from  1930  to  1935  is 
given  in  Charts  6.  and  J. 

The  differences  in  the  salaiy  scales  for  teachers  in  each  class  of  district 
are  reflected  in  the  variations  in  the  amount  paid  for  these  salaries  per  pupil  in 
average  daily  attendance. 

TABLE  25. 


INSTRUCTION  - EXPENDITURES  BY  CLASS  OF  DISTRICT 


Instruction* 

. 

School  year 

ending 

' 1932 

' 1934 

' 1935 

1 Total  1 

Per  pupil 
in  A.D.A. 

1 Total  1 

Per  pupil 
xri  A • • A • 

\ Total  1 

Per  pupil 
in  A.D.A. 

Class  of  District 

Total 

$111,021,944 

$63.97 

$99,736,877 

$55.12 

$96,870,196 

$54.92 

First 

$32,179,018 

$93.98 

$30,880,023 

$88.47 

$28,891,677 

$82.82 

Second 

18,066,273 

78.38 

14,904,551 

63.43 

15,165,479 

64.86 

Third 

31,584,897 

58.04 

26,377,567 

47.87 

26,835,008 

49.12 

Fourth 

29,191,756 

47.20 

25,574,736 

40.08 

25,978,032 

40.91 

--Less  tuition. 
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TABLE  26 


INSTRUCTION  - ITEMIZI  EXPENDITURES  - ALL  DISTRICTS 


t 

School  year  ending 

Item 

' 1932  ' 

1934  ' 

' 1935 

' Total  ' 

Per  pupil' 

Total  ' 

Per  pupil' 

' Total  ' 

Per  pupil 

r t 

in  A.D.A.' 

1 

in  A.D.A.' 

1 t 

in  A.D.A. 

Total* 

^111,021,944 

$63.97 

$97,736,877 

$55.12 

$96,870,196 

$54.92 

Salaries 

SupeiTvisors 

$6,350,129 

$3.58 

$6,135,852 

& Principals 

$7,472,009 

$4.31 

CD 

Principals'  Clerks 

& Assistants 

1,287,843 

.74 

1,073,080 

.61 

1,106,776 

.63 

Teachers 

94,041,789 

54.18 

84,920,103 

47.89 

83,472,585 

47.32 

Textbooks 
Supplies  used  in 

3,078,033 

1.77 

2,169,400 

1.22 

2,473,629 

1.40 

Instruction 

3,553,216 

2.05 

2,539,729 

1.45 

2,916,210 

1.65 

Institute 

Tuition  to  other 

827,052 

.48 

139,919 

.08 

85,366 

.05 

Districts 

6,303,033 

3.63 

6,685,457 

3.71 

6,593,130 

3.74 

Other  Expenses 

762,000 

.44 

544,517 

.31 

679,778 

.39 

*Less  tuition. 

TABLE  27. 

INSTRUCTION  - ITEtilZED  EXPENDITURES  - DISTRICTS  OF  FIRST  CLASS 

1 

School  year  ending 

Item 

' 1932 

1934 

' 1935 

Total 

Per  pupil 

Total 

Per  pupil 

' Total  ' 

Per  pupil 

t 1 

in  A.D.A. 

1 

in  A.D.A. 

t f 

in  A.D.A. 

Total* 

$32,179,018 

$93.98 

$30,880,023 

$88.47 

$28,891,677 

$82.82 

Salaries 

Supervisors 

& Principals  $2,320,525 

Principals'  Clerks 

$6.78 

$2,207,621 

$6.32 

$2,067,030 

$5.93 

& Assistants 

770,038 

2.25 

711,498 

2.04 

689,251 

1.98 

Teachers 

27,730,393 

80.99 

27,049,678 

77.50 

25,170,553 

72.15 

Textbooks 

579,979 

1.69 

361,654 

1.04 

573,477 

1.07 

Supplies  \ased  in 

Instriiction 

Institute 

742,587 

2.17 

471,016 

1.35 

497,877 

1.42 

Tuition  to  other 

Districts 

3,500 

.01 

10,579 

.03 

14,413 

.04 

Other  Expenses 

35,496 

.10 

78,556 

.22 

93,489 

.27 

■is-Less  tiiition. 
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TABLE  28 


INSTRUCTION  - ITEMIZED  EXPENDITURES  - DISTRICTS  OF  SECOITD  CLASS 


t 

School  year 

ending 

Item 

* 1932  ' 

' 1934 

1 

' 1935 

Total 

Per  pupil' 

' Total  ' 

Per  pupil' 

' Total  ' 

Per  pupil 

t 1 

in  A.D.A.' 

1 1 

in  A.D.A.' 

1 t 

in  A.D.A,. 

Total* 

$18,066,273 

$78.58 

$14,904,551 

$63.43 

$15,165,479 

$64.86 

Salaries 

Supervicors 

& Principals 

$1,251,845 

$5.43 

$936,367 

$3.99 

$988,107 

$4.23 

Principals’  Cl^^rks 

& Assistants 

196,158 

.85 

156,155 

.66 

157,134 

.67 

Teachers 

15,481,967 

67.17 

13,135,356 

55.90 

13,254,567 

56.68 

Textbooks 
Supplies  used  in 

439,141 

1.91 

276,212 

1.17 

303,865 

1.30 

Instruction 

564,569 

2.45 

345,150 

1.47 

402,193 

1.72 

Institute 

Tuition  to  other 

83,499 

.36 

4,472 

.02 

5,941 

.03 

Districts 

6,710 

.03 

8,406 

.04 

9,802 

.04 

Other  Expenses 

49,094 

.21 

50,839 

.22 

53,072 

.23 

* Less  tuition. 

TABLE  29. 

INSTRUCTION  - ITEMIZED  EXPENDITURES  - DISTRICTS  OF  THIRD  CLASS 

1 

School  year  ending 

Item 

' 1932 

1934 

1935 

' Total  ' 

Per  pupil 

Total  ' 

Per  pupil 

Total  ' 

Per  pupi] 

1 t 

in  A.D.A. 

1 

in  A.D.A. 

t 

in  A.D.A. 

Total* 

$51,584,897 

$58.04 

$26,577,567 

$47.87 

$26,835,008 

$49.12' 

Salaries 

Supervisors 

& Principals 

$2,051,381 

$3.77 

$1,498,018 

$2,72 

$1,483,530 

$2.72 

Principals'  Clerks 

& Assistants 

317,476 

.58 

171,925 

.31 

178,194 

.33 

Teachers 

26,679,135 

49.03 

22,982,597 

41.71 

23,192,339 

42.45 

Textbooks 

953,154 

1.75 

690,384 

1.25 

815,866 

1.491 

Supplies  used  in 

Instruction 

1,117,626 

2.05 

795,224 

1.45 

945,243 

1.73 

Institute 

274,982 

.51 

77,557 

.14 

22,843 

.04 

Tuition  to  other 

Districts 

1,030,274 

1.89 

905,579 

1.64 

1,168,642 

2.14 

Other  Expenses 

191,163 

.55 

161,862 

.29 

196,993 

.56 

*Less  tuition. 
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TABLE  30 


IHSTRTJCTION  - ITEMIZED  EXPENDITDKES  - DISTRICTS  OF  FODRTH  CLASS 


t 

School  year  endine 

Item 

» 1932  ' 

1934 

• 1935 

* Total  * 

t 1 

Per  pi^jil' 
in  A.D.A.' 

Total  ' 

1 

Per  pupil 
in  A.D.A. 

' Total  ' 

1 1 

Per  pupil 
in  A.D.A. 

Total* 

$29,191,756 

$47.20 

$25,574,736 

$40.08 

$25,978,032 

$40.91 

Salaries 
Supervisors 
& Principals 

$1,848,258 

$2.99 

$1,708,123 

$2.68 

$1,597,185 

$2.51 

Principals'  Clerks 
& Assistants  4,171 

.01 

33,502 

.05 

81,597 

.13 

Teachers 

24,150,294 

39.05 

21,752,472- 

54.09 

21,855,126 

34.42 

Textbooks 

1,105,779 

1.79 

841,150 

1.32 

980,421 

1.64 

Supplies  used  in 
Instruction 

1,128,436 

1.82 

928,559 

1.45 

1,070,897 

1.69 

Institute 

468,571 

.75 

57,890 

.09 

56,582 

.09 

Tuition  to  other 
Districts 

5,262,549 

8.51 

5,661,095 

8.87 

5,400,273 

8.51 

Other  Expenses 

486,247 

.79 

253,260 

.40 

536,224 

.55 

♦Less  tiiltion. 


ATKILIARy  AGENCIES 


To  make  the  total  amounl  expended  for  Auxiliary  Agencies  in  1935  comparable 
with  that  in  prewious  years  the  expenditures  for  Enforcement  of  the  Compulsoiy 
Attendance  ^aws  must  be  deducted  as  was  explained  \inder  General  Control.  The  de- 
duction of  this  amount  makes  the  total  cost  of  Auxiliary  Agencies  $6,039,119  which 
is  less  than  that  expended  in  1932  and  1934. 

Expenditures  for  Health  Services  and  Transportation  remained  approximately  the 
same  as  in  1954  while  those  for  Libraries  increased. 

The  relatively  large  amount  of  transportation  in  districts  of  the  fourth  class 
accounts  for  the  hi^er  expenditure  in  those  districts. 

TABLE  31. 

ADULIARr  AGENCIES  - EXPENDITURES  BY  CLASS  OF  DISTRICT 


1 

School  year  ending 

Auxiliary  • 

1932 

' 1934  ' 

1935 

Agencies  * 

t 

Total  pupil 

'in  A.D.A. 

' Total  pupil' 

' 'in  A.D.A.' 

Total 

'in  A.D.A. 

Class  of  District 

Total 

$6,443,190 

$3.71 

$6,129,600  $3.45 

$6,270,250  $3.56 

First 

$924,407 

$2.70 

$1,305,382  $3.74 

$1,192,055  $3.42 

Second 

909,121 

3.95 

744,844  3.17 

812,026  3.47 

Third 

1,692,549 

3.11 

1,592,558  2.53 

1,467,530  2.69 

Foiarth 

2,917,513 

4.72 

2,686,816  4.21 

2,798,619  4.41 
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TABLE  32 


ADXILIAEY  AGENCIES  - ITEMI2ED  EXPENDITURES  - ALL  DISTRICTS 


1 

School  year  ending 

Item 

» 1932 

' 1934  ' 

1935 

I Total 

' 'in  A.D.A. 

' Total  '^®^  piJpil’ 
, Total  A.D.A.' 

Total  , 

Per  pupil 
in  *.B.A. 

Total 

$6,443,190  $3.71 

$6,129,600  $5.45 

$6,270,230 

$3.56 

Libraries,  books 

& repairs 

$645,766  $.37 

$495,711  $.28 

$583,104 

$.33 

Health  Service 

1,551,384  .89 

1,551,412  .76 

1,351,742 

.77 

Transportation 

3,316,483  1.91 

3,023,841  1.70 

3,057,173 

1.74 

Lectures 

78,076  .05 

21,391  .01 

5,930 

* 

Other  Expenses 

853,481  .49 

1,239,245  .70 

1,041,170 

.59 

Enforcement  of  the 

Compulsory  Attendance  Law 

231,111 

.13 

*Less  than  one  cent. 

OIERATION 

OF  SCHOOL  plant 

The  expenditures  for  Operation  of  Plant  were  the  highest 

since  1932. 

Each 

item  was  higher  than  that  for  1934.  The  per  capita  expenditures  for  fuel, 

water. 

light  and  power  in  1955  were  ^2-55  compared  with  $2.58  in  1952. 

Total  costs  in  each 

class  of  district 

were  also  higher. 

It  should  be 

noted  that  in  computing  the  per  capita  cost 

of  Operation 

the 

persons  attending  evening  or  extension 

school  classes  in  ptiblic  school  buildings 

or  the  number  of 

persons  attending  school  events  or  community  activities  for  which 

the  district  may 

be  partially  reimbursed  are  not  used  as  a part  of  the  divisor. 

TABLE  33. 

OPERATION  OF  PLANT  - EXPENDITURES  BT  CLASS  OF  DISTRICT 

1 

School  year  ending 

Operation 

' 1932 

' 1954  . 

1935 

of  Plant 

' Total  'P®'’ 

’ 'in  A.D.A. 

' Total  7®" 

' 'in  A.D.A. ' 

Total  1 

Per  pi^)!! 
in  A.D.A. 

Class  of  District 

Total 

$14,069,264  $8.11 

$12,831,741  .$7.24 

$13,213,282 

$7.49 

First 

$3,527,255  $10.30 

$3,274,114  $9.38 

$3,361,551 

$9.63 

Second 

2,579,667  11.19 

2,316,255  9.86 

2,375,885 

10.16 

Third 

4,577,069  8.41 

4,049,514  7.35 

4,163,494 

7.62 

Fourth 

3,385,293  5.47 

3,191,878  5.00 

3,312,352 

5.22 
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TABLE  54. 


OPERATION  OF  PLANT  - ITEMIZED  EXPENDITDEES  - ALL  DISTRICTS 


t 

School  year  ending 

Item  '■ 

1 

t 

1952 

' 1954  ' 

' 1935 

Total  ' 

t 

Per  pupil 
in  a’.D.A.' 

' Total  ' 

r t 

Per  pupil' 
in  A.D.A.' 

Total 

1 - 1 

Per  pTipir 
in  A.D.A. 

Total 

$14,069,264 

$8.11 

$12,831,741 

$7.24 

$13,215,282 

$7.49 

Wages  of  janitors 

& other  employes 

$8,547,071 

$4.95 

$7,615,095 

$4.30 

$7,695,719 

$4.36 

Fuel 

2,729,507 

1.57 

2,627,629 

1.48 

2,758,715 

1.56 

Water,  light  & 

power 

1,742,726 

1.01 

1,728,517 

.97 

1,748,888 

.99 

Janitors'  supplies 

611,846 

.55 

512,166 

.29 

563,290 

.32 

Other  Expenses 

458,114 

.25 

348,554 

.20 

446,670 

.26 

MAINTENANCE  OF  PLANT 


The  expenditures  for  Maintenance  of  Plant  were  approximately  $700,000  hi^er 
than  in  1954  and  over  $1,000,000  higher  than  in  1955.  To  qualify  for  a federal 
project  in  repairs  to  buildings  or  improvements  of  grounds  it  was  generally  necessary 
for  the  district  to  furnish  certain  supplies.  These  were  charged  to  Maintenance. 

The  wages  were  paid  directly  by  the  Federal  Government.  Expenditures  in  districts 
of  the  third  and  fourth  classes  were  almost  equal  to  those  made  in  1952. 

Another  reason  for  cost  increases  was  that  districts,  due  to  economic  condi- 
tions, had  postponed  many  needed  repairs  and  in  1955  found  that  these  repairs  and 
replacements  were  necessary  to  care  properly  for  the  pupils. 


TABLE  55. 

MAINTENANCE  OF  PLANT  - EXPENDITURES  BY  CLASS  OF  DISTRICT 


» 

School  year 

ending 

Maintenance  of  i 

1932  ' 

1934 

t 

1935 

Plant  1 

t 

Total 

'in  A.D.A. ' 

Total 

'in  A.D.A. ' 

Total  , 

Per  pupil 
in  A.D.A. 

Class  of  District 

Total 

$4,488,657  $2.59 

$5,416,981 

$1.95 

$4,110,455 

$2.53 

First 

$1,417,367  $4.14 

$973,051 

$2.79 

$1,277,412 

$5.66 

Second 

727,696  3.16 

474,572 

2.02 

598,280 

2.56 

Third 

1,198,540  2.20 

951,443 

1.73 

1,115,689 

2.04 

Fourth 

1,145,054  1.85 

1,017,915 

1.60 

1,119,074 

1.76 
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TABLE  36 


MAINTENANCE  OF  PLANT  - ITEMIZED  EXPENDITURES  - ALL  DISTRICTS 


t 

School  year  ending 

T . ^ 

1932  ' 

1934  ' 

1935 

t 

Total 

Per  pupil' 
in  A.D.A.' 

Total  1 

Per  pupil' 
in  A.D.A.' 

Total 

'in  A.D.A. 

Total  14,488,657 

$2.59 

$3,416,981 

$1.93 

$4,110,455  $2.33 

Repairs,  buildings  $1,498,887 

$.86 

$1,674,017 

$.94 

$1,306,325  $.74 

Upkeep  of  grounds 

1,394,461 

.80 

564,097 

.32 

663,278  .38 

Repairs  and  replace- 

ments 

Lighting,  heating 

& plumbing 

640,429 

.37 

692,858 

.39 

1,329,291  .75 

Furniture  and 

apparatus 

773,513 

.45 

312,778 

.18 

811,561  .46 

Other  expenses 

181,367 

.11 

173,131 

.10 

- “ 

FIXED  CHARGES 


The  payment  of  the  districts  share  to  the  State  Retirement  Board  is  often  de- 
layed by  many  districts  and  the  amount  is  then  deducted  from  the  State  Appropriation. 
This  non-payment  becomes  a type  of  non-interest  bearing  loan.  The  amomt  paid  by 
the  districts  in  1955  was  much  less  than  that  paid  since  1952.  , 

Insurance  premiums  were  approximately  the  same  as  those  paid  in  1934. 

Rentals  were  slightly  higher  and  Taxes  which  are  largely  the  four  mill  tax  on 
the  school  district’s  bonds  were  approximately  80  percent  higher. 


TABLE  37. 

FIXED  CHARGES  - EXPENDITURES  BX  CLASS  OF  DISTRICT 


t 

School  year  ending 

Fixed  Charges  | 

1 

1932  ' 

1934  ' 

1935 

Total  1 

Per  pupil' 
in  A.D.A.' 

Total 

' in  A.D.A. ' 

Total  , 

Per  pupil 
in  A.D.A. 

Class  of  District 

Total 

$4,944,358 

$2.85 

$4,591,706  $2.59 

$4,501,673 

$2.55 

First 

$1,423,367 

$4.17 

$1,120,059  $3.21 

$1,233,655 

$3.54 

Second 

712,078 

3.09 

816,111  3.47 

647,600 

2.77 

Third 

1,398,056 

2.57 

1,363,806  2.48 

1,273,051 

2.33 

Fourth 

1,405,857 

2.27 

1,291,730  2.02 

1,347,367 

2.12 
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TABLE  38. 


FIXED  CHARGES  - ITEIiJIZED  EXPENDITURES  - ALL  DISTRICTS 


School  year  ending 


Item 


1932 


1954 


1935 


Total 


• pupil' 
A.D.A.' 

T otal  1 

Per  pupil' 
in  A.D.A. ' 

Total  1 

'Per  pupil 
'in  A.D.A, 

|2.85 

$4,591,706 

S2.59 

$4,501,573 

$2.55 

$1.68 

$2,799,720 

11.58 

$2,509,807 

$1.42 

.14 

234,959 

.13 

278,009 

.16 

.55 

825,221 

.47 

733,867 

• 42 

.29 

194,874 

.11 

316,379 

.18 

.09 

162,590 

.09 

290,045 

.16 

.10 

374,342 

.21 

373,566 

.21 

Total 


$4,944,353 


State  retirement  board 
(Districts'  share)$2,909,925 
Rent  254,130 

insurance  Premiums 
Fire  957,505 

Compensation  & other  502,753 


Taxes 

OtKer  Expenses 


154,806 

165,229 


DEBT  SERVICE 


Debt  Service  charges  were  lower  in  1935  than  in  1934  but  higher  than  those  in 
1933  and  1932.  Payments  to  the  sinking  funds  and  the  redemption  of  bonds  from  cur- 
rent funds  exceeded  those  made  in  1933  and  1934.  Sinking  fmd  payments  exceeded 
those  made  in  any  of  the  four  years  under  consideration.  During  the  same  period 
there  has  been  a decrease  in  the  amount  expended  for  the  payment  of  interest  on  bonds. 

The  payments  of  the  principal  of  Temporary  Loans  reached  its  peak  in  1934. 

Those  made  in  1935  were  higher  than  in  either  1932  or  1933  but  the  interest  payments 
were  the  lowest  during  the  four  years  imder  consideration. 

Districts  that  had  bills  outstanding  at  the  end  of  1934  and  paid  them  during 
1935  in  many  instances  charged  these  payments  as  Other  Expenses  of  Debt  Service. 

This  accounts  for  the  increase  in  this  item. 


TABLE  39. 

DEBT  SERVICE  - EXPENDITURES  BY  CLASS  OF  DISTRICT 


I 

t 

Debt  Service  , 

1 

School  year  endine 

1932  ' 

' 1934  ' 

' 1935 

Total  , 

Per  pupil' 
in  A.D.A.' 

t t 

, Total  , 

Per  pupil' 
in  A.D.A. ' 

1 t 

, Total  , 

Per  pupil 
in  A.D.A. 

Class  of  District 

Total 

$35,218,252 

$20.29 

$41,053,742 

$23.15 

$38,877,039 

$22.06 

First 

$7,557,422 

$22.07 

$13,113,231 

$37.57 

$11,723,032 

$33.61 

Second 

5,635,494 

24.45 

7,296,756 

31.05 

7,283,144 

31.15 

Third 

12,976,352 

23.84 

12,850,646 

23.32 

12,405,466 

22.78 

Fourth 

9,048,984 

14.63 

7,793,109 

12.21 

7,465,397 

11.75 
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TABLE  40 


DEBT  SERVICE  - ITEMIZED  EXPENDITURES  - ALL  DISTRICTS 


1 

1 

School  year  ending 

1 

Item  , 

1 

' 1932  ' 

' 1934 

' 1935 

f 1 

, Total  , 

Per  pupil' 
in  A.D.A. ' 

1 t 

, Total  , 

Per  pupil 
in  A.D.A. 

t t 

, Total  , 

Per  pupil 
in  A.D.A. 

Total 

$35,213,252 

$20.29 

$41,053,742 

$23.15 

$38,918,983 

$22.06 

Redemption  of  bonds 
direct  from  cur- 
rent funds  $3,838,774 

$2.21 

$2,238,543 

$1.26 

$2,794,500 

$1.59 

Sinking  fund 

10,435,928 

6.01 

13,114,061 

7.40 

14,143,419 

8.02 

Interest  on  bonds 
from  current 
funds 

8,174,644 

4.71 

6,944,371 

3.92 

6,482,648 

3.67 

Temporary  Loans 
Principal 

11,545,905 

6.54 

16,921,540 

9.54 

13,570,295 

7.69 

Interest 

487,990 

.28 

671,174 

.38 

393,947 

.22 

Refoinds  and  other 
expenses . 

935,011 

.54 

1,164,053 

.65 

1,534,174 

.87 

CAPITAL  OUTLAT 


Economic  conditions  from  1933  to  1935  forced  school  districts  to  postpone  most 
projected  building  programs.  Expenditures  for  new  buildings  in  1934  wei^e  about  one- 
seiventh  of  those  made  in  1932.  There  was  a slight  upturn  in  1935.  The  total  per 
capita  expenditures  for  1935  were  73  percent  less  than  those  made  in  1932. 

Expenditures  made  by  Federal  agencies  for  building  construction  are  not  in- 
cluded in  these  data. 


TABIE  41. 


CAPITAL  OUTLAI  - EXPENDITURES  BT  CLASS  OF  DISTRICT 


1 

School  year  ending 

Capital  Outlay 

' 1932  ' 

1934 

t 

1935 

1 Total  J 

Per  pupil' 
in  A.D.A.' 

Total 

tin  A.D.A.' 

Total 

'in  A.D.A. 

Class  of  District 

Total 

$20,484,007 

$11.80 

$4,294,602 

$2.42 

$5,606,730  $3.18 

First 

$7,137,435 

$20.85 

$856,468 

$2.45 

$343,535  $.93 

Second 

2,450,041 

10.63 

1,036,159 

4.41 

941,781  4.02 

Third 

5,096,920 

9.37 

1,064,116 

1.93 

1,737,083  3.27 

Fourth 

5,799,611 

9.58 

1,337,859 

2.10 

2,534,333  3.99 
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TABLE  42. 


CAPITAL  OCTLAT  - ITEMIZED  EXPENDITDEES  - ALL  DISTRICTS 


1 

School  year  ending 

f 

1932  ' 

1934  ' 

1935 

I 

Total  , 

Per  pupil' 
in  A.D.A.' 

Total  1 

Per  pupil' 
in  A.D.A.' 

t 

Total  , 

Per  pupil 
m A K ID  • A • 

Total  $20,484,007 

$11.80 

$4,294,602 

$2.42 

$5,606,730 

$3.18 

New  buildings  and 
grounds 

Land 

$879,093 

$.50 

$363,895 

$.21 

$334,782 

$.19 

Improvement  of 
new  land 

479,658 

.28 

287,108 

.16 

272,945 

.16 

New  buildings  13,321,984 

7.68 

1,927,485 

1.09 

2,626,198 

1.49 

Heating, lighting, 
plumbing, 
electrical 

544,842 

.31 

101,146 

.06 

537,451 

.31 

Furniture 

433,326 

.25 

135,085 

.08 

110,851 

.06 

Instructional 

apparatus 

283,300 

.16 

71,956 

.04 

52,961 

.03 

Other  equipment 

739,637 

.43 

242,278 

.13 

, 68,341 

.04 

Old  buildings 
Alterations 

2,121,210 

1.22 

360,892 

.20 

429,616 

.24 

Heating, lighting, 
plumbing, 
electrical 

263,674 

.15 

194,020 

.11 

391,560 

.22 

Furniture 

380,585 

.22 

120,111 

.07 

145,464 

.03 

Instructional 

apparatus 

174,092 

.10 

94,269 

.05 

129,936 

.07 

Other  equipment 

434,755 

.28 

171,359 

.09 

241,154 

.14 

Other  Capital  Outlay 

377,851 

.22 

224,998 

.13 

265,471 

.15 

FUNDED  INDEBTEDraSS 


In  spite  of  economic  conditions  the  total  funded  indebtedness  of  the  school 
districts  was  much  lower  in  1935  than  for  aKcr  year  of  the  four  under  consideration. 
Bonds  outstanding  have  been  reduced  approximately  $12,000,000  while  the  total  net 
funded  indebtedness  has  been  reduced  approximately  $13,000,000. 

The  school  districts  reported  a sinking  fund  in  excess  of  $18,000,000  the 
largest  amount  reported  in  recent  years. 

The  reductions  in  outstanding  indebtedness  means  a reduction  in  interest  charges 
which  should  in  a number  of  districts  leave  money  to  be  used  for  instructional  ex- 
penses . 

The  bonds  issued  each  year  since  1929  are  sho?;n  in  Chart  9* 
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TABLE  43 


BONDS,  TEMPORAKT  LOANS,  AND  SINKING  FUND  BALANCE  - ALL  DISTRICTS 


t 

School  year  ending 

Item 

' 1932  ' 

’ 1954  ' 

' 1935 

1 T otal  , 

Per  pupil' 
in  A.d'.A.' 

Total  1 

Per  pupil' 
in  A.D.A.' 

^ Total  1 

Per  pupil 
in  A.D.A. 

Bonds  (Outstanding 
beginning  of 

year)  $274,202,654 

$157.99  $267,416,159 

$150.81  $267,197,447 

$151.47 

Issued  during 
year 

6,923,140 

3.99 

9,618,307 

5.42 

7,058,600 

4.00 

Payments  of 
principal 

8,767,580 

5.05 

9,481,036 

5.34 

15,326,672 

7.55 

Outstanding,  end 
of  year 

272,358,214 

156.93 

267,555,430 

150.89 

260,929,575 

147.92 

Sinking  fund 
balance 

17,025,887 

9.81 

17,171,420 

9.68 

18,403,576 

10.43 

Temporary  loans 
unpaid 

12,542,375 

7.11 

13,531,727 

7.63 

12,044,153 

6.83 

Net  funded 
indebtedness 

• 267,674,702 

154.23 

263,913,737 

148.84 

254,569,952 

144.32 

VALUE  OF  SCHOOL  PROPERTY  AND  FIRE  INSURANCE  CARRIED 


The  estimated  value  of  school  property,  including  sites,  buildings  and  equip- 
ment, reported  for  1935  was  approximately  $11,500,000  less  than  that  reported  for 
1934  and  $5,500,000  less  than  that  reported  in  1952.  The  fire  insurance  carried 
was  also  lower  than  in  any  of  the  three  preceding  years.  The  premiums  paid  for  fire 
insurance  were  also  lower.  There  was  an  increase  in  fire  loss. 

During  1932  for  each  dollar  of  fire  loss  school  districts  paid  $6.57  for  pre- 
miums. In  1935  due  to  the  Increase  in  fire  loss  districts  paid  $1.52  in  premiums 
for  each  dollar  of  fire  loss. 


TABLE  44. 

VALUE  OF  SCHOOL  PROPERTY  AND  FIRE  INSURANCE  CARRIED  - ALL  DISTRICTS 


School  year  ending 

1932 ' 1954 ' 1955 


Total  pupil' 

Total  pupil' 

Total  ’P®’’ 

•in  A.D.A.' 

' in  A.D.A. ' 

'in  A.D.A. 

Value  of 

Sites  and 
buildings 

$530,439,786 

$305.63  $556,940,810 

$302.81  $526,373,087 

$298.40 

Textbooks  & 
equipment 

48,600,030 

28.00 

48,133,701 

27.15 

47,128,582 

26.72 

Total 

579,039,816 

333.63 

585,074,511 

329.96 

573,501,669 

325.12 

Fire  Instance 
Total  carried 

265,127,587 

152.76 

263,030,320 

148.34 

261,990,378 

148.52 

Premiums 

954,066 

.55 

825,221 

.47 

733,867 

.42 

Fire  Loss 

145,276 

.08 

250,209 

.14 

483,292 

.27 
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ACCOWS  PAIABLE 


Probably  due  to  the  delay  In  the  payment  of  the  deficiency  State  appropriation 
to  school  district  the  Accounts  Payable  at  the  end  of  the  school  year  1935  were 
approximately  $1,200,000  higher  than  those  in  1934  but  were  approximately  $800,000 
less  than  those  in  1933. 


TABLE  45. 

ACCOUNTS  PAIABLE  BT  COUNTI 


School  year  ending 


County 

' 1932 

I 

1934  ' 

1935 

t 1 

, Total  , 

Per  pupil' 
in  A.D.A.' 

Total  , 

Per  pupil' 
in  A.D.A. ' 

Total  , 

Per  pupil 
in  A.D.A. 

' Total 

$5,678,618 

$3.27 

$6,969,343 

$3.93 

$8,179,871 

$4.64 

Adams 

$15,620 

$2.42 

$7,215 

$1.10 

$12,039 

$1.81 

Allegheny 

762,499 

3.35 

1,099,664 

4.69 

788,806 

3.40 

Armstrong 

56,073 

3.10 

50,266 

2.73 

67,797 

3.67 

Beaver 

248,832 

7.83 

222,329 

7.00 

208,164 

6.60 

Bedford 

15,132 

1.47 

21,796 

2.38 

16,212 

1.79 

Berks 

99 , 388 

2.46 

98,629 

2.38 

104,874 

2.53 

Blair 

365,212 

13.03 

41,449 

1.45 

332,862 

11.83 

Bradford 

25,430 

2.56 

36,657 

3.56 

27,047 

2.71 

Bucks 

1,752 

.10 

12,580 

.69 

14,724 

.81 

Butler 

23,803 

1.38 

55,541 

3.14 

31,704 

1.84 

Cambria 

66,099 

1.48 

222,365 

4.83 

403,311 

8.84 

Cameron 

760 

.63 

1,963 

1.52 

1,422 

1.14 

Carbon 

4,305 

.34 

24,421 

1.89 

27,315 

2.16 

Centre 

28,186 

2.86 

24,871 

2.36 

25,044 

2.40 

Chester 

45,095 

1.96 

59,778 

2.52 

52,159 

2.20 

Clarion 

11,553 

1.49 

12,951 

1.60 

12,736 

1.58 

Clearfield 

97,283 

4.57 

118,925 

5.50 

130,302 

6.17 

Clinton 

9,060 

1.38 

7,553 

1.11 

29,212 

4.23 

Columbia 

23,822 

2.18 

36,563 

3.29 

31,465 

2.87 

Crawford 

20,642 

1.66 

25,500 

2.02 

42,189 

5.37 

Cumberland 

39,366 

2.83 

43,386 

3.04 

40,083 

2.74 

Daiqphin 

23,735 

.80 

25,542 

.84 

44,052 

1.48 

Delaware 

151,858 

3.49 

377,497 

8.32 

333,183 

7.22 

Elk 

4,595 

.79 

1,213 

.20 

3,823 

.63 

Erie 

23,080 

.74 

51,915 

1.63 

120,486 

3.84 

Fayette 

386,691 

8.20 

349,978 

7.46 

489,661 

10.51 

Forest 

588 

.49 

200 

.16 

537 

.45 

Franklin 

4,183 

.32 

8,718 

.65 

4,290 

.33 

Fulton 

307 

.16 

6,553 

3.45 

3,162 

1.65 

Greene 

5,828 

.61 

26,178 

2.61 

20,392 

2.03 

Huntingdon 

18,686 

2.31 

17,944 

2.06 

52,669 

5.70 

Indiana 

45,919 

2.45 

67,049 

3.49 

93,534 

4.77 

Jefferson 

25,692 

1.92 

60,473 

4.81 

50,798 

4.11 

Juniata 

3,725 

1.22 

1,232 

.41 

2,968 

.93 

Lackawanna 

579,631 

9.38 

768,609 

12.39 

819,230 

15.57 

Lancaster 

115 

* 

5,417 

.15 

3,583 

.09 

Lawrence 

93,527 

4.13 

81,971 

3.58 

99,942 

4.57 

Lebanon 

1,900 

.15 

2,457 

.19 

2,010 

.16 

Lehigh 

7,929 

.29 

12,028 

.42 

27,735 

.97 

Luzerne 

1,035,384 

11.51 

1,192,825 

12.84 

1,552,868 

16.50 

Lycoming 

22,238 

1.29 

51,861 

3.01 

26,753 

1.55 

McKean 

44,062 

4.52 

53,190 

5.05 

68,946 

6.50 

Mercer 

35,867 

1.67 

68,828 

3.16 

40,944 

1.91 

*Les8  than  J cent. 
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TABLE  45.  - Continued 


ACCODUTS  PA2ABLE  BY  COUNTY 


t 

Cornty  ' 

1 

1 

School  year  ending 

' 1952  ' 

1934  ' 

1955 

' Total 

1 t 

Per  pupil' 
in  A.D.A.' 

Total  1 

Per  pupil' 
in  A.D.A.' 

Total  ' 

1 

Per  pupil 
in  A.D.A. 

Mifflin 

13,215 

1.57 

10,150 

1.14 

7,965 

.88 

Monroe 

30,299 

5.42 

41,794 

7.16 

25,932 

4.58 

Montgomery 

32,157 

.74 

21,515 

.47 

28,956 

.63 

Montour 

1,816 

.78 

6,251 

2.61 

6,946 

2.98 

Northampton 

19,576 

.58 

49,943 

1.44 

40,113 

1.18 

Northumberland 

104,808 

4.56 

112,968 

4.55 

164,215 

6.69 

Periy' 

3,090 

.63 

3,773 

.75 

5,845 

.77 

Philadelphia 

7,908 

.03 

4,292 

.02 

4,292 

.02 

Pike 

1,149 

1.10 

- 

- 

158 

.14 

Potter 

11,836 

3.16 

6,394 

1.70 

11,387 

3.03 

Schvylkill 

317,899 

7.14 

391,102 

8.64 

787,337 

17.57 

Spyder 

10,547 

2.87 

8,110 

2.12 

9,321 

2.45 

Somerset 

20,991 

1.02 

53,576 

2.62 

20,848 

1.03 

Sullivan 

1,047 

.64 

2,608 

1.60 

3,605 

2.28 

Susquehanna 

15,069 

2.08 

24,201 

3.29 

18,504 

2.51 

Tioga 

28,944 

4.19 

46,220 

6.52 

34,028 

4.90 

Union 

1,716 

.53 

10,143 

3.00 

10,032 

2.94 

V enango 

5,656 

.46 

15,671 

1.23 

8,457 

.67 

Vi'arren 

10,483 

1.22 

17,717 

2.09 

48,571 

5.79 

'Washington 

198,931 

3.96 

224,728 

4.55 

247,556 

5.06 

Wayne 

11,617 

2.07 

13,857 

2.55 

18,258 

3.15 

Westmoreland 

337,758 

4.95 

384,839 

5.57 

374,191 

5.49 

Wyoming 

13,261 

3.98 

17,073 

4.99 

6,662 

1.95 

York 

7,393 

.24 

46,542 

1.50 

58,099 

1.86 

PER  CAPITA  COSTS  BY  COUNTIES 


Table  46  and  47  presents  the  per  capita  costs  for  Current  Expense  and  Total 
Expenditures  for  the  districts  of  the  third  and  fourth  classes  in  each  county. 

TABLE  46. 


CURRENT  EXPENSES  PER  PUPIL  IN  AVERAGE  DAILY  ATTENDANCE  IN  THIRD  AND  FOURTH  CLASS 

SCHOOL  DISTRICTS  BY  COUNTIES 


Coimty 

1 

School  year  ending 

' 1932 

t 

1934  ' 

1935 

' Total*  1 

Per  pupil' 
in  A.D.A.' 

Total*  J 

Per  pupil' 
in  A.D.A.' 

Total*  1 

Per  pupil 
in  A.D.A. 

Adams 

$395,517 

$61.34 

$360,051 

$54.85 

$364,026 

$54.62 

Allegheny 

10,474,602 

86.30 

8,758,225 

69.97 

8,883,370 

71.75 

Armstrong 

978,389 

54.07 

803,655 

43.60 

823,058 

44.57 

Beaver 

2,460,152 

77.42 

1,952,479 

61.50 

1,997,284 

63.35 

Bedford 

501,625 

55.97 

453,355 

49.56 

451,289 

49.73 

Berks 

1,676,254 

72.44 

1,522,893 

63.24 

1,521,106 

62.44 

Blair 

665,718 

53.27 

589,921 

45.76 

608,273 

48.39 

Bradford 

936,062 

94.13 

761,254 

73.98 

808,666 

80.95 

Bucks 

1,303,209 

72.60 

1,144,274 

62.40 

1,145,195 

63.18 

Butler 

1,058,733 

61.41 

892,307 

50.60 

394,056 

51.98 

Cambria 

2,009,933 

62.20 

1,703,119 

51.29 

1,757,253 

53.78 

*Less  tuition. 
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TABLE  46.  - Contintted 


COREENT  EXPENSES  PER  PUPIL  IN  AVERAGE  DAILT  ATTENDANCE  IN  THIRD  AND  FOURTH  CLASS 

SCHOOL  DISTRICTS  BY  COUNTIES 


Count7 

t 

School  year  endine 

' 1932  ' 

1934  ' 

1935 

1 Total 

'Per  pupil' 
'in  A.D.A.' 

Total 

'Per  pupil' 
'in  A.D.A.' 

Total 

'Per  pupil 
'in  A.D.A. 

Cameron 

92,894 

76.90 

84,427 

65.19 

88,060 

70.50 

Carbon 

1,053,497 

85.95 

1,003,752 

77.76 

925,607 

73.21 

Centre 

573,799 

58.20 

525,190 

49.79 

544,134 

52.06 

Chester 

2,122,532 

92.47 

1,765,780 

74.55 

1,860,043 

78.31 

Clarion 

463,776 

59.69 

419,290 

51.71 

408,658 

50.85 

Clearfield 

1,083,050 

50.93 

965,621 

44.66 

936,969 

44.36 

Clinton 

385,504 

58.57 

350,768 

51.71 

380,635 

55.12 

Columbia 

757,585 

69.41 

662,195 

59.55 

648,542 

59.17 

Crawford 

989,410 

79.61 

866,995 

68.69 

862,309 

68.95 

Cunberlamd 

880,352 

63.21 

748,720 

52.51 

780,677 

53.40 

Dauphin 

1,146,324 

69.21 

975,715 

55.91 

994,581 

57.71 

Delawai^ 

3,132,015 

115.08 

2,864,115 

101.09 

2,860,676 

99.09 

Elk 

467,710 

80.16 

418,375 

68.29 

417,236 

68.58 

Erie 

1,025,121 

79.17 

912,421 

69.46 

897,961 

65.25 

Fayette 

2,741,610 

58.13 

2,305,569 

49.13 

2,547,607 

50.41 

Foreet 

105,159 

87.93 

96,885 

79.35 

96,252 

80.41 

Franklin 

753,844 

57.89 

644,679 

47.79 

684,042 

51.83 

Fulton 

124,970 

64.38 

106,393 

55.94 

112,169 

68.60 

Greene 

688,445 

72.10 

550,028 

54.87 

561,643 

55.98 

Huntingdon 

467,602 

57.82 

426,538 

48.93 

425,185 

47.97 

Indiana 

992,092 

52.68 

867,950 

45.12 

857,618 

43.85 

J ef f erson 

693,122 

56.17 

603,521 

48.01 

593,653 

46.97 

Juniata 

155,422 

50.52 

135,567 

44.67 

138,531 

43.44 

Lackawanna 

2,507,571 

68.93 

2,187,537 

59.53 

2,407,801 

67.44 

Lancaster 

1,526,583 

57.15 

1,331,550 

49.56 

1,391,890 

51.06 

Lawrence 

764,200 

61.70 

617,658 

48.71 

650,981 

51.76 

Lebanon 

829,181 

66.84 

725,644 

56.93 

741,436 

57.57 

Lehigh 

800,678 

65.57 

707,853 

55.12 

711,231 

55.54 

Luzerne 

5,532,483 

82.19 

4,552,092 

64.85 

5,049,968 

72.99 

Lycoming 

601,884 

64.17 

469,052 

49.81 

572,864 

60.89 

McKean 

911,486 

89.37 

782,019 

74.18 

795,941 

75.05 

Mercer 

1,489,298 

69.24 

1,203,541 

55.18 

1,215,078 

56.82 

Mifflin 

474,824 

56.49 

422,148 

47.57 

436,421 

48.34 

Monroe 

439,943 

78.65 

580,734 

65.22 

400,071 

70.71 

Montgomery 

5,409,806 

102.02 

3,027,609 

87.44 

5,053,266 

87.71 

Montour 

154,871 

66.95 

136.j737 

57.05 

146,670 

63.03 

Northampton 

1,068,550 

65.97 

89^,026 

52.53 

922,748 

54.55 

N orthumber land 

1,895,427 

78.78 

1,890,785 

76.12 

1,670,114 

68.02 

Perry 

279,652 

57.08 

244,673 

48.94 

240,879 

48.49 

Pike 

125,713 

120.18 

114,629 

105.74 

118,223 

101.57 

Potter 

301,018 

80.29 

279,542 

74.27 

274,260 

72.94 

Schiylkill 

3,588,341 

80.58 

5,409,923 

75.51 

3,445,354 

75.94 

Snyder 

221,480 

60.30 

213,873 

55.99 

191,547 

50.58 

Somerset 

1,069,133 

52.13 

954,578 

46.68 

978,769 

48.24 

Sullivan 

114,007 

69.86 

105,491 

64.80 

106,950 

67.75 

SusqiBhanna 

576,120 

79.55 

498,508 

67.75 

545,016 

75.74 

Tioga 

549,448 

79.54 

505,360 

71.15 

510,789 

75.60 

Union 

183,647 

56.33 

164,13] 

48.56 

169,030 

49.51 

Venango 

954,607 

77.64 

798,461 

62.58 

818,531 

64.80 

Narren 

745,293 

86.54 

610,882 

72.08 

595,277 

71.01 

Nashlngton 

5,076,478 

61.24 

2,648,677 

53.61 

2,639,666 

54.01 

Wayne 

420,624 

74.96 

579,698 

64.51 

390,388 

66.86 

Westmoreland 

4,214,780 

61.79 

5,659,040 

52.99 

3,761,765 

55.20 

doming 

250,862 

75.33 

227,526 

66.45 

238,198 

68.88 

York 

1,106,104 

52.45 

994,002 

46.35 

1,010,190 

46.89 

'**’Le88  tuition. 
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TABLE  47 


TOTAL  EXPENDITURES  PER  PUPIL  IN  AVERAGE  DAILI  ATTENDANCE  IN  THIRD  AND  FOURTH  CLASS 

SCHOOL  DISTRICTS  BY  COUNTIES 


County 

t 

School  year  ending 

' 1932 

1 f 

1934  ' 

1935 

* Total-Jt  * 

1 1 

Per  pupil' 
in  A.D.A.' 

Total-it  * 

1 

Per  pupil' 
in  A.D.A.' 

Total-f^  * 

t 

Per  pr^jil 
in  A.D.A. 

Adams 

$483,035 

$74.91 

$428,203 

$65.24 

$420,874 

$63.15 

Allegheny 

15,391,305 

126.80 

12,709,948 

101.55 

12,529,023 

101.19 

Armstrong 

1,383,655 

76.47 

1,060,834 

57.55 

1,024,641 

55.48 

Beaver 

3,437,512 

108.18 

2,819,128 

88.80 

2,709,245 

85.93 

Bedford 

652,338 

72.79 

561,987 

61.43 

724,279 

79.32 

Berks 

2,695,490 

116.49 

2,245,497 

93.25 

2,240,120 

91.95 

Blair 

952,063 

76.18 

778,802 

60.41 

904,960 

71.99 

Bradford 

1,115,147 

112.14 

917,723 

89.19 

1,012,683 

101.35 

Bucks 

1,751,340 

97.56 

1,440,977 

78.58 

1,440,743 

79.48 

Butler 

1,293,396 

75.02 

1,071,885 

60.78 

1,056,240 

61.41 

Cambria 

2,783,600 

86.14 

2,195,487 

66.12 

2,325,574 

71.18 

Cameron 

110,062 

91.11 

98,363 

75.96 

98,024 

78.48 

Carbon 

1,205,866 

96.07 

1,152,863 

89.31 

1,101,917 

87.16 

Centre 

781,809 

79.50 

620,476 

58.82 

672,930 

64.38 

Chester 

3,215,543 

140.09 

2,326,338 

98.06 

2,549,091 

107.33 

Clarion 

547,465 

70.46 

482,561 

59.52 

476,410 

59.28 

Clearfield 

1,208,786 

56.84 

1,067,701 

49.38 

1,148,185 

54.36 

Clinton 

485,568 

73.77 

441,245 

65.05 

439,333 

63.63 

Columbia 

887,281 

81.50 

742,451 

66.77 

733,314 

66.91 

Crawford 

1,297,234 

104.38 

1,042,517 

82.60 

1,016,781 

81.30 

Cumberland 

1,173,508 

84.26 

963,157 

67.55 

1,127,110 

77.10 

Dauphin 

1,507,924 

91.05 

1,217,169 

69.74 

1,224,096 

71.03 

Delaware 

5,258,596 

193.22 

4,493,134 

158.58 

4,388,458 

152.01 

Elk 

612,997 

105.06 

456,391 

74.50 

508,482 

83.58 

Erie 

1,405,785 

108.56 

1,131,089 

86.11 

1,123,614 

81.65 

Fayette 

3,539,394 

75.04 

2,705,092 

57.65 

2,788,325 

59.87 

Forest 

123,909 

103.60 

114,883 

94.09 

103,054 

86.09 

Franklin 

997,546 

76.60 

864,886 

64.11 

946,678 

71.73 

Fulton 

178,464 

91.94 

144,419 

75.93 

131,478 

68.69 

Greene 

857,390 

89.80 

699,633 

69.80 

708,520 

70.62 

Himtingdon 

594,680 

73.54 

530,319 

60.83 

498,424 

56.50 

Indiana 

1,252,201 

66.50 

1,115,637 

57.89 

1,102,533 

56.35 

Jefferson 

837,199 

67.85 

707,618 

56.29 

666,804 

53.91 

J raiiata 

192,195 

63.04 

150,743 

49.67 

158,045 

49.56 

Lackawanna 

3,458,376 

95.06 

2,975,903 

80.99 

3,310,722 

92.73 

Lamcaster 

1,912,685 

71.60 

1,666,803 

62.05 

1,752,568 

64.29 

Lawrence 

951,481 

76.82 

759,914 

59.93 

938,093 

74.59 

Lebanon 

1,050,530 

84.69 

857,169 

67.24 

902,564 

69.84 

Lehigh 

1,450,457 

114.80 

925,764 

72.09 

1,031,123 

80.53 

Luzerne 

7,831,522 

116.35 

6,120,731 

87.59 

7,200,837 

104.08 

Lycoming 

727,817 

77.60 

559,554 

59.43 

687,492 

75.08 

McKean 

1,265,592 

124.09 

1,030,293 

97.73 

1,422,697 

134.14 

Mercer 

1,863,919 

86.65 

1,594,029 

73.08 

1,657,729 

77.53 

Mifflin 

611,374 

72.74 

548,677 

61.83 

586,929 

65.01 

Monroe 

797,891 

142.63 

505,357 

86.56 

499,712 

88.52 

Montgomery 

4,814,780 

144.06 

4,154,151 

119.97 

4,045,737 

116.22 

Montour 

186,168 

80  .'45 

153,981 

64.24 

153,221 

65.84 

Northampton 

1,372,797 

82.18 

1,149,920 

67.19 

1,162,948 

68.75 

Northumberland 

2,606,399 

108.33 

2,529,665 

101.84 

2,174,092 

88.54 

Perry 

329,053 

67.17 

282,025 

56.42 

273,866 

55.13 

Pike 

166,861 

159.52 

143,784 

130.12 

148,760 

127.80 

Potter 

321,028 

85.63 

314,469 

83.61 

304,723 

81.04 

Schrylklll 

5,762,720 

129.41 

4,448,856 

98.26 

4,642,481 

102.39 

Styder 

267,237 

70.03 

252,971 

66.22 

232,477 

61.15 

Somerset 

1,261,389 

61.51 

1,108,467 

54.21 

1,155,779 

56.96 

^Less  ttdtion. 
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TABLE  47.  - Continued 


TOTAL  EXPENDITURES  PER  PUPIL  IN  AVERAGE  DAILY  ATTENDANCE  IN  THIRD  AND  FOURTH  CLASS 

SCHOOL  DISTRICTS  BY  COUNTIES 


County 

! 

School  year 

ending 

' 1932  ' 

1934 

1 

1935 

J Total*  , 

Per  pupil' 
in  A.D.a.' 

_ . 'Per  puDil' 

Total*  , 

'in  A.D.A.' 

1 

Total*  , 

Per  pupil 
in  A.D.A. 

Sullivan 

140,554 

86.00 

118,527 

72.58 

128,587 

81.44 

Susquehanna 

823,678 

113.74 

574,845 

78.13 

824,109 

84.75 

Tioga 

723,075 

104.67 

608,967 

85.71 

628,846 

90.61 

Union 

217,344 

66.67 

227,676 

67.36 

211,916 

62.07 

Venango 

1,210,174 

98.42 

1,115,775 

87.44 

1,105,407 

87.52 

Warren 

958,825 

111.34 

738,220 

87.11 

749,730 

89.43 

Washington 

4,552,714 

90.63 

3,642,117 

73.71 

3,311,591 

67.75 

Wayne 

508,941 

90.70 

467.430 

79.41 

454,083 

77.77 

Westmoreland 

6,122,589 

89.75 

4,835,364 

70.03 

4,983,961 

73.13 

Wyoming 

315,550 

94.76 

254,281 

74.26 

272,050 

78.67 

York 

1,676,388 

79.49 

1,245,489 

58.08 

1,251,076 

58.07 

*Less  tuition. 

AVERAGE  DAILY  ATTENDANCE 

The  average  daily  attendance  data  used 
bulletin  are  given  in  Table  48. 

TABLE 

AVERAGE  DAILY  ATTENDANCE,  KINDERGARTEN 

to  compute  per  capita  costs  in  this 

48. 

, ELEMENTARY  AND  SECONDARY  SCHOOLS 

Class  of 
district 

» 

School  year  ending 

1 1932 

’ 1934  * 

1 t 

1935 

Total 

1,735,563 

1,773,183 

1,763,992 

First 

342,336 

349,019 

348,858 

Second 

230,483 

234,971 

233,855 

Third 

544,198 

551,022 

546,311 

Fourth 

618,491 

638,171 

634,988 
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ASSESSED  VALUATION  PER  PUPIL  IN  AVERAGE  DAILY  ATTENDANCE,  PERCENT  OF  CURRENT  TAX  COLLECTED 

1932-1935  1929-1935 
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$1'30  $120 


EBCEtPTS  DISTHIBUTii)  ACCORDING  TO  SOURCES 

1932-1935 
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1932  193d 


z- 
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1930  1931  1932  1933  193^  1935 

School  year  ending 


CUHiOSSIT  EXPEMSS  AND  TOTAJj  6XJ>SNDI'rURSS  PBH  PUPIL  NET  S'uHDKD  INDfiBTiUJNESS  PEH  PUPIL 

IN  AVEHAGS  DaILT  ATTENDANCE,  1930-1935-  IN  AVERAGE  DAILT  ATTENDANCE,  1930-1935. 
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An  Inventory  of  Educa- 
tional conditions  in  Penn- 
sylvania as  revealed  by 
Age-G  rade  Studies  from 
1925  to  1935. 
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FOREWORD 


The  biennial  sinnmarizati on  of  age-grade  conditions  in  Pennsylvania 
oresents  a type  of  data  which,  if  analyzed,  gives  a very  good  cross-section 
iDf  educational  progress  throughout  the  State  over  a period  of  years.  In 
,the  present  study  it  was  possible  to  present  data  showing  the  implications 
Df  age-grade  conditions  on  a state-wide  basis,  in  individual  school  districts, 
Ln  school  districts  with  various  numbers  of  teachers,  in  third  class  dis- 
tricts with  various  types  of  supervision  and  also  according  to  type  of  organ- 
ization. 

It  is  the  earaest  desire  of  the  Department  to  utilize  all  reports 
submitted  by  all  schools  and  school  districts  to  the  fullest  extent  in  order 
shat  information  of  a state-wide  nature  may  be  as  fully  utilized  as  possible 
Ln  every  school  and  every  school  district  of  the  Commonwealth,  as  well  as  in 
she  Department  of  Public  Instruction. 

This  bulletin  is  a continuation  of  the  series  of  bulletins,  "Statistical 
Jesearch  Studies  - Keeping  in  Touch  with  the  Public  Schools,"  vrhich  have  been 
jublished  by  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction,  The  title  of  the  series 
las  been  slightly  revised  to  fit  into  the  general  title  of  the  enlarged  plan 
'or  the  publication  by  the  Department  in  the  field  of  research. 

This  particular  series  of  bulletins  will  be  one  of  three  types  of  research 
mblications.  One  t;/pe  is  a current  circular  which  is  published  at  frequent 
.ntervals.  This  circular  gives  the  results  of  short  studies  on  problems  of 
■inaediate  interest.  Another  type  of  publication,  of  which  this  bulletin  is 
!in  example,  includes  research  studies  of  a longer  nature  than  the  circulars. 

IL  third  type  of  publication  is  a bulletin  in  which  summaries  of  theses  and 
i)ther  comprehensive  studies  will  be  included.  This  latter  type  of  publi- 
;ation  will  be  developed  to  complete  the  series  of  research  publications  by 
!he  Department.  When  the  Department's  complete  research  program  is  fully 
jleveloped  it  will  offer  to  the  educational  leaders  both  brief  current  and 
.'■omprehensive  researches  which  should  be  a contribution  to  the  educational  work 
if  the  State. 

The  material  for  this  bulletin  was  compiled  from  the  age-grade  table 
■eports  submitted  by  the  county  and  district  superintendents  for  all  school 
istricts  of  the  State,  The  bulletin  was  prepared  under  the  direction  of 
bnald  P,  Davis,  Chief  of  Child  Accounting  and  Research,  Carl  D.  Ilornev/eclc, 
■upervisor  of  Research  and  J.  Hugh  Henderson,  Statistician. 


LESTER  K.  ADE 

Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction 
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I INTRODUCTION 


An  effective  method  for  determining  educational  conditions  is  through  the 
study  of  an  age-grade  table.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  to  the  individual  teacher 
compiling  the  data,  it  seems  like  a highly  statistical  report,  many  deductions 
can  he  gleaned  therefrom  pertaining  to  improvements  in  educational  conditions, 
particularly  as  it  relates  to  promotion  practices,  proper  age  for  attending  the 
various  grades,  and  fitting  the  curriculum  to  the  needs  of  the  individual  child. 

Age-grade  studies  have  been  made  biennially  in  Pennsylvania  since  the  school 
/■ear  1920-1921,  These  facts  collected  on  a state-'wide  basis  are  of  value  in  ex- 
amining conditions  periodically  throughout  the  State,  and  in  studying  comparable 
school  districts.  One  needs  only  to  examine  the  report  of  the  age-grade  studies 
bo  notice  the  improvement  in  promotion  practices  from  one  biennium  to  the  next. 

Educators  as  a group  a decade  ago  seemed  to  look  vdth  favor  on  the  praotice 
jaf  skipping  grades.  The  economic  depression,  however,  did  much  to  stabilize  our 
aducational  philosophy  which  today  emphasizes  more  the  enrichment  of  -bhe  cur- 
riculum for  superior  students  rather  than  the  practice  of  skipping  grades  and  as 
i consequence  dtjmping  them  in  'bhe  list  of  available  employables  at  an  earlier  age 
bhan  is  probably  justified. 

The  fact  that  skipping  grades  is  not  looked  upon  wi'bii  so  much  favor  as  form- 
3rly  does  not  imply  that  overage  conditions  are  being  encouraged.  It  is  probably 
aore  dangerous  to  have  a child  repeat  grades  continually,  wibh  little  hope  for 
lim  in  the  fu'ture,  than  the  possible  practice  of  skipping  grades. 

The  present  bulletin  attempts  to  present  evidence  bo  aid  in  the  solution  of 
sducational  problems  in  which  age-grade  conditions  are  elements  involved.  It 
purports  to  show  existing  conditions  and  attempt  partial  solutions  if  available 
lata  warrant  such  conclusions.  In  other  cases  the  revealed  conditions  must  be 
inalyzed  in  terms  of  individual  districts  or  schools  if  the  problem  is  to  be 
solved  adequately. 
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II  NATURE,  SCOPE  AND  PURPOSE  OF  THE  STUDY 


Data  obtained  by  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction  are  rather  unique  in 
that  they  generally  report  a complete  sampling  because  reports  are  secured  on  a 
state-wide  basis.  The  State  thus  has  available  data  which  can  be  isolated 
according  to  various  criteria  depending  on  the  basis  for  study. 

This  bulletin  is  based  on  age-grade  summaries  submitted  to  the  Division  of 
Child  Accounting  and  Research  for  each  district  of  the  first,  second,  and  third 
class,  and  summarization  by  counties  for  all  third  and  fourth  class  districts 
under  the  supervision  of  the  coxmty  superintendent.  In  addition  it  was  possibl 
to  obtain  data  sho\ving  age-grade  conditions  in  schools  with  various  numbers  of 
teachers  for  forty-seven  counties  of  the  State.  These  two  sources  present  the 
data  for  the  various  problems  discussed  in  this  bulletin. 

The  data  available  made  it  possible  to  undertake  problems  of  a very  general 
nature  dealing  with  age-grade  conditions  on  a stato-Yri.de  basis.  On  the  other 
hand  it  was  likewise  possible  to  partition  the  data  to  analyze  problems  pertair 
ing  to  certain  age  levels,  grade  levels,  sex  differentiation,  type  of  school 
organization,  number  of  teachers  in  the  school  and  tj’pe  of  local  supervision. 

The  purpose  of  the  study  centers  about  seven  problems  which  are  as  follows: 

1.  A study  of  age-grade  conditions  in  Pennsylvania  regardless  of  the  type 
of  school  district  or  type  of  organization. 

2.  An  analysis  of  age-grade  conditions  in  first,  second,  and  third  class 
school  districts,  and  third  and  fourth  class  school  districts  under  the  super- 
vision of  the  sixty-six  county  superintendents. 

3.  A comparison  of  the  variation  of  age  vfithin  each  of  the  twelve  grades  s 
the  distribution  of  pupils  of  a constant  age  throughout  the  twelve  grades,  this 
comparison  being  based  on  age-grade  conditions  during  the  school  year  1935-193f 
Yrith  the  school  year  1925-1926. 

4.  A comparison  of  age-grade  conditions  vrith  sex  as  a variable  and  a com- 
parison of  conditions  by  sex  during  the  school  year  1935-1936  vfith  the  previou! 
decade . 

5.  Overage  conditions  in  third  class  school  districts  with  various  tj’pes 
of  local  supervision. 

6.  An  analysis  of  overageness  in  schools  with  various  numbers  of  teachers 
under  the  supervision  of  the  county  superintendents  of  forty-seven  counties  in 
Pennsylvania. 

7.  A comparison  of  overageness  in  the  upper  six  grades  of  the  third  class 
school  districts  in  Pennsylvania  organized  under  the  8-4  plan  and  those  organ- 
ized with  the  6-6  or  6-3-3  plan. 
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Ill  AGE-GRADE  CONDITIONS 


k.  Status  of  Age-grade  Conditions  on  a State-wide  Basis 

The  summary  of  age-grade  conditions  throughout  the  State  of  Pennsylvania 
luring  the  school  year  1935-1936  is  shown  in  Table  1,  where  aggregate  figures 
jid  percentages  are  shown  by  grades  according  to  sex  and  totals.  Likewise, 
.ggregate  figures  and  percentages  are  shown  for  each  age-grade  group  by  half 
ear  periods  ranging  from  five  and  one  half  through  twenty-one  and  one  half, 
he  reader  interested  in  the  total  figtires  will  wish  to  examine  this  table  more 
arefully  than  space  permits  here. 

A composite  view  of  age-grade  conditions  in  Pennsylvania  can  be  determined 
y examining  Chart  I.  Casual  observation  reveals  immediately  that  overageness 
s much  more  prevalent  in  all  grades  than  underageness  in  all  grades  except 
rade  I reaching  its  peak  in  Grade  VII  where  it  is  thirty-one  percent  and  being 
Imost  as  great  in  Grades  V,  VI,  and  VIII  where  overageness  exists  to  the  ex- 
ent  of  twentj'^-eight,  twenty-nine,  and  thirty  percent  respectively.  Beginning 
ith  Grade  I there  is  a consistent  increase  up  to  Grade  VII  due  to  retardation 
nd  no  legal  recoiirse  for  drop-outs  from  school  in  order  to  secure  employment, 
he  slight  decrease  of  one  percent  from  Grade  VII  to  Grade  VIII  is  probably  due 
0 the  fact  that  a limited  number  of  pupils  have  received  employment,  farm,  or 
omestic  service  permits,  with  still  a smaller  number  possibly  reaching  the 
imit  of  compulsory  school  attendance  age.  There  is  a decrease  of  six  percent 
n overageness  between  Grades  VIII  and  IX  which  is  quite  likely  due  primarily 
0 three  principal  factors;  namely,  attainment  of  age  sixteen,  completion  of  the 
ighth  grade,  and  dismissal  through  some  kind  of  legal  employment  on  one  of  the 
nployment  permits.  An  additional  factor  vras  that  pupils  under  sixteen  who  com- 
leted  the  eighth  grade  and  living  more  than  tvro  miles  from  a high  school  were 
0 longer  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  compulsory  attendance  law. 
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Heed  chart  thus:  In  Grade  I,  fourteen  percent  of  the  puoils  were  underage,  seventy-sii  percent, 
were  noiroai  age,  and  ten  percent  were  overage^  On  a stare-wide  basis  with  all  grades  combined, 
twenty-two  percent  rjore  overage. 


B.  Age-grade  Conditions  Classified  According  to  Class  of  School  District 


III! 


For  those  persons  interested  in  age-grade  conditions  in  each  of  the  twelve 
grades  in  every  type  of  school  district.  Tables  2,  3,  4,  and  5 are  presented 
for  every  grade  as  well  as  segregated  data  for  those  school  systems  in  which  I" 

the  seventh  and  eighth  grades  are  maintained  under  the  elementary  division  and  ( 

those  in  which  these  two  grades  constitutes  a part  of  the  secondary  school  divi- 
sion. 


TABLE  2 . THE  AGE-GRADE  DISTRIBUTION  BY  GRADES  WITH  ELEMENTARY  AND  SECONDARY  TOTAL  , 
FOR  FIRST  CLASS  SCHOOL  DISTRICTS  DURING  THE  SCHOOL  YEARS  1935-1956, 
1931-1932  AND  1925-1926 


Percent  Undei 

•age 

Percent  iformu 

Age 

Percent  Overage^™ 

Grade 

1935- 

1931- 

1925- 

1935- 

1931- 

1925- 

1935- 

1931- 

•1925- 

1936 

1932 

1926 

1936 

1932 

1926 

1936 

1932 

•1926 

Elementary 

1 

14 

8 

6 

76 

78 

76 

10 

14 

18 

2 

12 

6 

4 

73 

72 

67 

15 

22 

29 

3 

12 

7 

5 

68 

64 

58 

20 

29 

37 

4 

12 

8 

5 

64 

59 

50 

24 

33 

45 

5 

11 

8 

5 

61 

56 

46 

28 

36 

49 

6 

12 

11 

7 

59 

53 

44 

29 

36 

49 

7 

13 

13 

7 

55 

50 

48 

32 

37 

45 

8 

13 

15 

10 

57 

54 

53 

_5Q 

31 

37 

Elementary 
Grades  1-8 

12 

9 

6 

65 

63 

56 

23 

28 

38 

Secondary 

7 

14 

11 

57 

50 

Inc . ir 

29 

39 

Ino.i 

8 

13 

12 

- 

58 

54 

elem. 

29 

34 

elem 

9 

15 

15 

15 

61 

56 

56 

24 

29 

30 

10 

18 

20 

19 

63 

58 

60 

19 

22 

21 

11 

21 

24 

23 

60 

58 

58 

19 

18 

19 

12 

20 

26 

25 

65 

58 

60 

15 

16 

15 

Secondary 
Grades  7-12 

17 

17 

19 

61 

55 

58 

22 

28 

23 

Grades  1-12 

14 

11 

8 

64 

61 

56 

22 

28 

36 



Examination  of  these  four  tables  reveals  that  underageness  in  the  elementary  | 

grades  was  quite  comparable  although  it  was  highest  during  the  school  year  1935- 
1936  in  third  class  districts  end  lowest  in  second  class  districts. 

In  the  secondary  grades,  underageness  was  also  most  prevalent  in  1935-1936  I 
in  fourth  class  districts  under  the  supervision  of  county  superintendents,  being  I 
nineteen  percent  compared  with  seventeen  percent  in  third  class  districts,  fifteen 
percent  in  second  class  districts,  and  seventeen  percent  in  first  class  districts. * 
Considering  all  twelve  grades,  underageness  is  practically  identical,  existing  to  I 
the  extant  of  fourteen  percent  in  first  and  second  class  districts,  and  fifteen  | 
percent  in  third  class  districts  and  fourih  class  districts.  , 
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TABLE  S.  THE  AGE-GRADE  DISTRIBTJTIOH  BT  GRADES  WITH  ET.KX'mTABY  AND  SECONDARY  TOTALS 
FOR  SECOND  CLASS  SCHOOL  DISTRICTS  DURING  THE  SCHOOL  YEARS  1935-1936, 
1931-1952  AND  1925-1926 


Perct 

snt  Undej 

-age 

Percer 

it  Normal  Age 

Percent  Overage 

1935- 

1931- 

1925- 

1935- 

1931- 

1925-  1 

1935- 

1931- 

1925- 

1936 

1932 

1926 

1936 

1932 

1926 

1936 

1932 

1926 

Elementary 

1 

14 

11 

9 

77 

79 

76 

9 

10 

15 

2 

12 

10 

7 

74 

74 

71 

14 

16 

22 

3 

11 

9 

8 

70 

69 

64 

19 

22 

28 

4 

13 

9 

9 

65 

64 

57 

22 

27 

34 

5 

13 

10 

10 

63 

61 

53 

24 

29 

37 

6 

12 

10 

10 

62 

59 

52 

26 

31 

38 

7 

10 

11 

12 

59 

58 

54 

31 

31 

34 

8 

10 

9 

15 

61 

63 

58 

29 

28 

27 

Elementary 

Grades  1-8 

11 

10 

10 

68 

67 

61 

21 

23 

29 

Secondary 

7 

14 

15 

- 

58 

55 

Inc , in 

28 

30 

Inc . in 

8 

14 

16 

- 

60 

59 

elem. 

26 

25 

elem. 

9 

14 

17 

18 

63 

60 

60 

23 

23 

22 

10 

16 

18 

19 

64 

61 

63 

20 

21 

18 

11 

18 

20 

24 

64 

61 

60 

18 

19 

16 

12 

19 

13 

25 

£6 

62 

S3 

IS 

15 

14 

Secondary 

Grades  7-12 

15 

18 

21 

63 

60 

61 

22 

22 

18 

Grades  1-12 

14 

13 

12 

65 

64 

61 

21 

23 

27 

TABLE  4.  THE  AGE-GRADE  DISTRIBUTION  BY  GRADES  WITH  ELE’ ENTARY  AND  SECONDARY  TOTALS 
FOR  THIRD  CLASS  SCHOOL  DISTRICTS  DURING  THE  SCHOOL  YEARS  1935-1936, 
1931-1932  AND  1925-3926 


PercA 

mt  Underage 

Peroeni 

Normal  Age 

Percent  U-verage 

Grade 

1935- 

1931- 

1925- 

1935- 

1931- 

1925- 

1935- 

1931- 

1925- 

1936 

1932 

1926 

1936 

1932 

1926 

1936 

1932 

1926 

Elementary 

1 

17 

15 

13 

75 

76 

73 

8 

9 

14 

2 

14 

13 

9 

72 

72 

68 

14 

IS 

23 

3 

14 

13 

10 

68 

66 

61 

18 

21 

29 

4 

13 

12 

11 

64 

63 

55 

23 

25 

34 

5 

13 

12 

10 

61 

60 

52 

26 

28 

38 

6 

13 

13 

11 

60 

57 

50 

27 

30 

39 

7 

14 

13 

13 

55 

53 

50 

31 

34 

37 

8 

14 

12 

15 

56 

58 

54 

28 

30 

31 

Elementary 
Grades  1-8 

14 

13 

11 

65 

64 

59 

21 

23 

30 

Secondary 

7 

16 

14 

- 

58 

56 

Inc .in 

27 

30 

Inc . in 

8 

14 

IS 

- 

60 

61 

elem. 

26 

26 

elcoiie 

9 

17 

16 

17 

61 

58 

56 

22 

26 

27 

10 

19 

18 

19 

62 

60 

58 

19 

22 

23 

11 

21 

20 

20 

61 

60 

58 

18 

20 

22 

12 

19 

23 

24 

67 

62 

60 

14 

15 

16 

Secondary 
Grades  7-12 

17 

18 

19 

62 

59 

58 

21 

23 

23 

Grades  1-12 

15 

14 

13 

64 

63 

58 

21 

23 

29 
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TABLE  5.  THE  AGE-GRADE  DISTRIBUTION  BY  GRADES  VaTH  ELEIiENTARY  AITD  SECONDARY  TOTALS 
FOR  FOURTH  CLASS  SCHOOL  DISTRICTS  DURING  1935-1936  AND  FOR  FOURTH  CLASS  SCHOOL 
DISTRICTS  AND  THOSE  THIRD  CLASS  SCHOOL  DISTRICTS  UNDER  THE  SUPERVISION  OF 
C0U1\ITY  SUPBRINTEHDENTS  DURING  1931-1932  AND  1925-1926 


Percent  Underage 

Percent  Normal  Age 

Percent  Overage 

Grade 

1935- 

' 1931- 

1925- 

1935- 

1931- 

1925- 

1935- 

1931- 

1925- 

1936 

' 1932 

1926 

1936 

1932 

1926 

1936 

1932 

1926 

Elementary 

1 

15 

14 

12 

74 

73 

69 

11 

13 

19 

2 

12 

12 

9 

71 

69 

64 

17 

19 

27 

3 

13 

13 

10 

65 

62 

58 

22 

25 

32 

4 

13 

12 

10 

61 

59 

53 

26 

29 

37 

5 

12 

12 

11 

59 

55 

49 

29 

33 

40 

6 

13 

13 

12 

57 

53 

47 

30 

34 

41 

7 

13 

14 

13 

55 

51 

49 

32 

35 

38 

8 

13 

14 

15 

56 

54 

50 

31 

32 

35 

Elementary 
Grades  1-8 

13 

13 

11 

63 

60 

56 

24 

27 

33 

Secondary 

7 

15 

IS 

- 

58 

54 

Inc . in 

27 

30 

Inc . ir 

8 

15 

15 

- 

60 

59 

elen. 

25 

26 

cl.  €111 « 

9 

18 

19 

20 

60 

57 

54 

22 

24 

26 

10 

21 

21 

23 

61 

59 

57 

18 

20 

22 

11 

25 

23 

23 

58 

58 

56 

17 

19 

21 

12 

22 

26 

24 

64 

59 

58 

14 

15 

18 

Secondary 
Grades  7-12 

19 

21 

22 

61 

58 

56 

20 

21 

22 

Grades  1-12 

15 

14 

12 

62 

60 

56 

23 

26 

32 

Overageness  has  been  materially  reduced  in  Grades  I-VIII  in  all  classes  of 
districts,  being  the  greatest  in  the  first  class  school  districts  of  Pittsburgh 
and  Philadelphia,  where  it  has  been  reduced  by  fifteen  percent.  This  should  be 
expected  since  the  greatest  amount  of  overageness  in  1925-1926  existed  in  first 
class  districts.  The  next  greatest  reduction  was  in  fourth  class  districts  under 
the  supervision  of  county  superintendents  being  reduced  from  thirty-three  per- 
cent to  twenty-four  and  in  third  class  districts  from  thirty  percent  to  twenty- 
one  percent.  The  least  reduction  was  in  second  class  districts  where  it  diminishec 
from  twenty-nine  to  twenty-one  percent,  this  being  the  lowest  percentage. 

Overageness  in  the  elementary  grades  with  the  8-4  organization  existed  to  the 
least  extent  in  second  class  and  third  class  districts  where  it  has  been  reduced 
to  twenty-one  percent  as  seen  by  scrutinizing  Tables  2-5.  Conditions  in  the 
secondary  school  grades  are  practically  identical  regardless  of  the  type  of  dis- 
trict, being  twenty  percent  for  the  fourth  class  districts  under  the  supervision 
of  county  superintendents,  twenty-one  percent  in  third  class  districts  and 
twenty-two  percent  in  first  and  second  class  districts.  Considering  all  twelve 
grades,  overageness  existed  to  the  greatest  extent  in  1925-1926.  In  third  and 
fourth  class  districts  under  the  supervision  of  county  superintendents,  the 
amount  was  twenty-three  percent.  This  was  followed  by  first  class  school  dis- 
tricts where  it  existed  to  the  extent  of  twenty- two  percent  and  least  in  second 
class  districts  and  third  class  districts  where  it  was  twenty-one  percent. 
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The  age-grade  conditions  throughout  the  State  are  subdivided  further  in  Table 
6 where  comparisons  may  bo  noted  for  each  of  the  twelve  grades  at  three  different 
intervals  during  a ten-year  period,  namely,  1935-1936,  1931-1932,  and  1925-1926. 
The  data  for  the  seventh  and  eighth  grades  are  also  segregated  so  that  those 
school  systems  operating  under  the  8-4  plan  are  included  in  the  elementary  clas- 
sification and  those  operating  with  the  reorganized  are  included  imder  the 
secondary  division  for  1931-1932,  and  1935-1936,  Underage  conditions  did  not 
change  materially  over  the  ten-year  period.  One  slight  trend,  however,  may  be 
noticed.  There  has  been  a slight  increase  of  underageness  in  the  primary  grades, 
practically  no  change  in  Grades  V-VIII  and  a very  slight  decrease  in  the  upper 
four  grades. 

TABLE  6.  THE  AGE-GRADE  DISTRIBUTIOIT  BY  GRADES  WITH  ELEIiENTARY  AND  SECONDARY  TOTALS 
FOR  ALL  CLASSES  OF  SCHOOL  DISTRICTS  DURING  THE  SCHOOL  YEARS  1935-1936, 

1931-1932  AND  1925-1926 


Percent  Unde 

ra^e 

Percent  Normal  Age  ' 

Percent  Overage 

Grade 

1935- 

' 1931- 

1925- 

1935- 

1931- 

1925- 

1935- 

1931- 

1925- 

1936 

’ 1932 

1926 

1936 

1932 

' 1926  ' 

1936 

1932 

1926 

Elementary 

1 

14 

13 

11 

76 

75 

71 

10 

12 

18 

2 

12 

11 

8 

73 

70 

66 

15 

19 

26 

3 

12 

11 

9 

68 

64 

59 

20 

25 

32 

4 

12 

11 

9 

64 

60 

53 

24 

29 

38 

5 

11 

11 

10 

61 

57 

49 

28 

32 

41 

6 

12 

12 

11 

59 

55 

47 

29 

33 

42 

7 

13 

14 

12 

55 

52 

50 

32 

34 

38 

8 

13 

14 

14 

57 

56 

52 

30 

30 

34 

Elementary 
Grades  1-8 

12 

12 

10 

65 

62 

57 

23 

26 

33 

Secondary 

7 

14 

14 

- 

57 

53 

Inc  .ii 

29 

33 

Inc . in 

8 

13 

14 

- 

58 

58 

elem, 

29 

28 

elem. 

9 

15 

17 

18 

61 

58 

56 

24 

25 

26 

10 

18 

19 

20 

63 

59 

59 

19 

22 

21 

11 

21 

22 

23 

60 

59 

57 

19 

19 

20 

12 

20 

25 

24 

65 

60 

60 

15 

15 

16 

Secondary 
Grades  7-12 

17 

18 

20 

61 

58 

58 

22 

24 

22 

Grades  1-12 

14 

14 

12 

64 

61 

57 

22 

25 

31 

Overage  conditions  as  shown  in  Table  6 have  changed  much  more  during  the  ten- 
year  period  than  underage  conditions,  decreasing  from  eighteen  percent  in  1925- 
1926  to  twelve  percent  in  1931-1932,  and  then  reduced  to  ten  percent  by  1935-1936 
in  Grade  I,  The  greatest  reduction  appears  in  Grade  TV  where  it  has  been  re- 
duced from  thirty-eight  to  twenty-four  percent,  or  a reduction  of  fourteen  percent 
over  a ten-year  period.  It  becomes  less  pronounced  again  as  the  upper  grades 
are  approached,  being  nearly  the  same  in  Grades  X,  XI,  and  XII,  It  will  be  ob- 
served that  the  improvement  was  much  more  pronounced  in  Grades  I-VIII  than  in 
the  secondary  Grades  VII-XII,  where  there  has  been  no  decrease,  it  being  twenty- 
two  percent  both  in  1935-1936  and  1925-1926,  whereas  it  was  reduced  by  ten 
percent  in  the  elementary  schools  over  the  ten-year  priod. 
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Table  7 gives  a cross  section  of  age-grade  conditions  in  each  of  the  four 
classes  of  school  districts  during  the  school  year  1935-1936,  and  the  decade 
previous,  1925-1926.  It  is  evident  that  very  little  change  has  taken  place  in 
underageness,  it  having  increased  but  one  percent  in  the  first,  third,  and  fourth 
class  districts.  Vfhen  overageness  is  considered,  a definite  picture  appears.  In 
every  class  of  school  district  overageness  has  decreased  a substantial  amount  over 
the  ten-year  period,  it  having  decreased  fourteen  percent  in  first  class  school 
districts,  six  percent  in  second  class  school  districts,  and  eight  percent  in 
third  and  fourth  class  school  districts.  Considering  the  State  as  a whole,  over- 
ageness was  reduced  nine  percent  over  the  ten-year  period.  This  represents  de- 
sirable progress  throughout  the  entire  Ccjmmonwealth. 

TABLE  7.  STATUS  OF  AGE-GRADE  CONDITIONS  IN  THE  VARIOUS  CLASSES 
OF  SCHOOL  DISTRICTS  DURING  THE  SCHOOL  YEARS 
1935-1936  AND  1925-1926 


Class  of 

Percent  Underage 

Percent  Normal  Age 

Percent  Overage 

District 

1935-1936 

1925-1926 

1935-1936 

1925-1926 

1935-1936 

1925-1926 

First 

9 

8 

69 

56 

22 

36 

Second 

12 

12 

67 

61 

21 

27 

Third 

14 

13 

65 

58 

21 

29 

Fourth 

13 

12 

63 

56 

24 

32 

All  Classes 
of  Districts 

14 

12 

64 

57 

22 

31 

The  improvement  in  the  reductions  of  overageness  has  been  absorbed  almost  j 

entirely  by  the  nomal  age  group,  it  having  been  shown  previously  that  underage 
conditions  remain  practically  the  same.  In  reality  this  is  a wholesome  sign,  be-  j 
cause  present  day  philosophy  does  not  advocate  skipping  grades  in  order  to  graduate  i 
the  pupils  at  an  early  age,  because  our  complex  society  can  scarcely  provide  work  j 
for  persons  in  the  late  teens.  The  data  show  quite  conclusively  that  pupils  are  i 

progressing  through  school  at  the  normal  rate  to  a much  greater  degree  at  the  ' 

present  than  a decade  ago.  | 

It  is  possible  from  the  data  available  in  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction  { 
to  show  the  age-grade  conditions  for  the  elementary  school  districts  of  the  first,  ■ 
second,  and  third  classes  of  the  State  for  comparison,  these  data  being  summar-  1 
ized  in  Table  8 according  to  the  class  of  district.  The  reader  can  compare  age- 
grade  conditions  in  any  district  vd  th  the  state-wide  averages  as  they  appeared 
in  the  previous  tables.  Table  9 summarizes  the  same  type  of  data  for  fourth 
class  districts  under  the  Jurisdiction  of  county  superintendents  in  each  of  the 
sixty-six  counties  of  the  State.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  it  includes 
heterogeneous  data,  ranging  from  the  records  of  one-teacher  5<^ools  to  compara- 
tively large  school  systems  where  conditions  are  not  comparable.  It  is  to be  hoped 
that  in  the  future  it  will  be  possible  to  further  segregate  the  data  so  that  the  | 
summaries  are  more  typical  of  any  particular  type  of  district* 
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TABLE  8.  AGE-GRADE  STOSiAEIES  FOR  THE  ELElIEi'ITARY  SCHOOLS  IN  INDIVIDUAL 
DISTRICTS  OF  THE  FIRST,  SECOND,  AND  THIRD  CLASSES  ACCORDING  TO 
THE  TYPE  OF  SUPERVISORY  OFFICIAL  IN  CHARGE  DURING  THE 
SCHOOL  YEARS  1935-1936  A::D  1925-1926 


District 

Percent 

Underage 

Percent  Normal  Age 

Percent 

Overage 

1935- 

1936 

1925- 

1926 

1935- 

1936 

1925- 

1926 

1935- 

1936 

1925- 

1926 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

First  Class 

Philadelphia  city 

11 

6 

68 

56 

21 

38 

Pittsburgh  city 

4 

5 

71 

58 

25 

37 

Total 

11 

6 

65 

56 

24 

38 

Second  Class 

AllentoTm  city 

18 

15 

69 

67 

13 

18 

Altoona  city 

14 

11 

68 

59 

18 

30 

Bethlehem  city 

8 

No  repor 

; 59 

No  report 

33 

No  report 

Chester  city 

5 

6 

62 

55 

33 

39 

Easton  city 

26 

23 

57 

55 

17 

22 

Erie  city 

5 

7 

67 

57 

28 

36 

Harrisburg  city 

10 

18 

71 

62 

19 

20 

Hazleton  city 

13 

9 

79 

62 

8 

29 

Johnstown  city 

7 

5 

64 

60 

29 

35 

Lancaster  city 

8 

5 

72 

60 

20 

35 

Lower  Herion  twp. 

21 

14* 

63 

60* 

16 

26* 

McKeesport  city 

14 

10 

67 

66 

19 

24 

New  Castle  city 

8 

9 

66 

63 

26 

28 

Norristown  boro 

12 

8 

73 

61 

15 

31 

Reading  city 

15 

9 

65 

63 

20 

28 

Scranton  city 

18 

6 

66 

60 

16 

34 

Upper  Darby  twp. 

16 

13* 

76 

68* 

8 

19* 

1/Vilkes-Barre  city 

9 

7 

72 

59 

19 

21 

’^filliamsport  city 

13 

20 

68 

66 

19 

27 

York  city 

4 

10 

72 

65 

24 

25 

Total 

14 

10 

65 

61 

21 

29 

Third  Class 
(Districts  with 
Superintendents) 

Abington  twp. 

14 

18 

66 

57 

20 

25 

Aliquippa  boro 

17 

4 

52 

57 

31 

39 

Ambridge  boro 

11 

9 

65 

60 

24 

31 

Archbald  boro 

16 

14 

61 

50 

23 

36 

Arnold  boro 

5 

74 

♦ ♦ 

21 

** 

Ashland  boro 

21 

18 

64 

60 

15 

22 

Ashley  boro 

13 

10 

65 

60 

22 

30 

Banger  boro 

18 

17 

71 

67 

11 

16 

Beaver  boro 

16 

77 

7 

** 

Beaver  Falls  city 

10 

18 

68 

58 

22 

24 

• Third  Class,  1925-1926. 

**  Included  in  report  of  County 
Superintendent . 
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TABLE  8.  AGE-GRADE  SUMMARIES  FOR  THE  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOLS  IN  INDIVIDUAL 
DISTRICTS  OF  THE  FIRST,  SECOND,  AND  THIRD  CLASSES  ACCORDING  TO 
THE  TYPE  OF  SUPERVISORY  OFFICIAL  IN  CHARGE  DURING  THE 
SCHOOL  YEARS  1935-1956  AND  1925-1926-Contiiiued 


District 

Percent  Underage 

Percent 

Jonnal  Age 

Percent 

Overage 

1935- 

1925- 

1935- 

1925- 

1935- 

1925 

1936 

1926 

1936 

1926 

1936 

1926 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

Third  Class 
(Districts  with 

Superintendent  s ) 

Bellevue  boro 

14 

75 

** 

11 

** 

Bensalen  tvrp. 

8 

** 

62 

** 

30 

♦ * 

Greensburg  dty 

13 

12 

67 

61 

20 

27 

Greenville  boro 

18 

17 

64 

61 

18 

22 

Hanover  boro 

10 

11 

69 

66 

21 

23 

Haverford  tvrp. 

17 

12 

71 

64 

12 

24 

Hazle  twp. 

11 

9 

65 

55 

24 

36 

Hollidaysburg  boro 

15 

** 

68 

17 

Homestead  boro 

12 

8 

64 

60 

24 

32 

Honesdale  Union 

18 

* + 

67 

15 

♦ + 

Huntingdon  boro 

15 

16 

69 

61 

16 

23 

Indiana  boro 

11 

12 

72 

60 

17 

28 

Jeannette  boro 

18 

12 

60 

58 

22 

30 

Kane  boro 

15 

19 

67 

57 

18 

24 

Kingston  boro 

17 

9 

65 

68 

18 

23 

Kittanning  boro 

16 

17 

72 

59 

12 

24 

Lansdale  boro 

24 

67 

9 

♦ + 

Lansdovjne  boro 

17 

♦ + 

73 

*♦ 

10 

** 

Lansford  boro 

27 

21 

66 

60 

7 

19 

Latrobe  boro 

17 

13 

66 

63 

17 

24 

Lebanon  city 

11 

30 

79 

58 

10 

12 

Lehighton  boro 

30 

63 

*♦ 

7 

** 

Lewistown  boro 

15 

20 

75 

62 

10 

18 

Lock  Haven  city 

16 

12 

73 

59 

11 

29 

Mahan oy  city 

42 

26 

53 

64 

5 

10 

MaJianoy  twp. 

25 

14 

66 

75 

9 

11 

Mauch  Chunk  twp . 

25 

♦ ♦ 

71 

♦ ♦ 

4 

♦ ♦ 

I'CKees  Rocks  boro 

6 

2 

60 

47 

34 

51 

Meadville  city 

10 

8 

64 

55 

26 

37 

I.’echanicsburg  boro 

18 

68 

** 

14 

*♦ 

Middletown  boro 

16 

13 

63 

55 

21 

32 

Midland  boro 

13 

69 

♦ ♦ 

18 

♦ * 

Milton  boro 

12 

20 

71 

60 

17 

20 

Hinersville  boro 

17 

12 

60 

60 

23 

28 

I.ionessen  city 

6 

6 

61 

54 

33 

40 

I.'onongahela  city 

14 

7 

71 

65 

15 

28 

Mount  Carmel  boro 

18 

12 

60 

58 

22 

30 

Mt,  Lebanon  twp. 

13 

♦ * 

79 

** 

8 

** 

Mt.  Pleasant  boro 

12 

*♦ 

65 

** 

23 

Mt,  Pleasant  twp. 

9 

7 

63 

49 

28 

44 

Muhlenberg  tv/p. 

15 

♦ ♦ 

69 

16 

** 

Munhall  boro 

15 

13 

71 

65 

14 

22 

**  Included  in  report  of  County  Superintendent. 
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TABLE  8.  AGE-GRADE  SUMMARIES  FOR  THE  ELIMEHTARY  SCHOOLS  IN  INDIVIDUAL 
DISTRICTS  OF  THE  FIRST,  SECOND,  AND  THIRD  CLASSES  ACCORDING  TO 
THE  TYPE  OF  SUPERVISORY  OFFICIAL  IN  CHARGE  DURING  THE 
SCHOOL  YEARS  1935-1936  AND  1925-1926-Continued 


District 

Percent  Underage 

Percent  Normal  Age 

Percent 

Overage 

1935- 

1925- 

1935- 

1925- 

1935- 

1925 

1936 

1926 

1936 

1926 

1936 

1926 

1 

2 

8 

4 

5 

6 

7 

Third  Class 
(Districts  vri-th 

Super int  endent  s ) 

Nanticoke  city 

12 

9 

66 

60 

22 

31 

Nanty-Glo  boro 

5 

♦ + 

52 

♦ ♦ 

43 

♦ ♦ 

New  Brighton  boro 

24 

16 

62 

63 

14 

21 

New  Kensington  boro 

9 

10 

72 

57 

19 

33 

Newport  twp. 

21 

12 

64 

65 

15 

23 

North  Braddock  boro 

9 

♦ + 

71 

*♦ 

20 

**■ 

Northampton  boro 

23 

23 

64 

GO 

13 

17 

Oakmont  boro 

11 

♦ ♦ 

73 

16 

Oil  City  city 

17 

7 

70 

59 

13 

34 

Old  Forge  boro 

23 

9 

54 

50 

23 

41 

Olyphant  boro 

29 

13 

56 

61 

15 

26 

Palmerton  boro 

13 

13 

68 

58 

19 

29 

Phoenixville  boro 

25 

24 

58 

54 

17 

22 

Pittston  city 

23 

8 

62 

61 

15 

31 

Plymouth  boro 

14 

71 

♦ * 

15 

Pottstown  boro 

14 

18 

71 

64 

15 

18 

Pottsville  city 

17 

12 

65 

63 

18 

25 

Punxsutawney  boro 

23 

16 

59 

58 

18 

26 

Radnor  twp. 

9 

9 

77 

64 

14 

27 

Rankin  boro 

7 

5 

67 

52 

26 

43 

Ridgway  boro 

8 

16 

71 

60 

21 

24 

Rochester  boro 

12 

17 

72 

60 

16 

23 

Rostraver  twp. 

8 

7 

74 

59 

18 

34 

Sayre  boro 

9 

15 

68 

59 

23 

26 

Soottdale  boro 

12 

14 

72 

61 

16 

25 

Shamokin  boro 

17 

13 

64 

66 

19 

21 

Sharon  city 

7 

10 

70 

66 

23 

24 

Shenandoah  boro 

25 

7 

58 

49 

17 

44 

Springfield  twp. 

24 

** 

63 

** 

13 

Steelton  boro 

9 

9 

71 

59 

20 

32 

Summit  Hill  boro 

20 

♦ ♦ 

68 

♦ ♦ 

12 

*♦ 

Sunbury  city 

12 

19 

66 

54 

22 

27 

SwissTale  boro 

12 

11 

71 

63 

17 

26 

Tamaqua  boro 

20 

8 

68 

60 

12 

32 

Tarentvon  boro 

9 

12 

67 

62 

24 

26 

Taylor  boro 

23 

13 

56 

53 

21 

34 

Throop  boro 

29 

13 

51 

63 

20 

24 

Titusirille  city 

9 

11 

68 

66 

23 

23 

Tredyffrin  twp. 

10 

** 

56 

** 

34 

♦ * 

Tyrone  boro 

5 

8 

71 

65 

24 

27 

Uniontown  city 

12 

14 

69 

61 

19 

25 

Upper  Merlon  twp. 

7 

** 

73 

*♦ 

20 

♦ ♦ 

Vandergrift  boro 

8 

9 

77 

65 

15 

26 

Warren  boro 

12 

10 

70 

68 

13 

22 

Washington  city 

5 

3 

56 

50 

39 

50 

**  Included  in  report  qf  bounty  Superintendent, 
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TABLE  8.  AGE-GRADE  SUiaiAEIES  FOR  THE  ELEiHTTARY  SCHOOLS  IE  INDIVIDUAL 
DISTRICTS  OF  THE  FIRST,  SECOND,  AND  THIRD  CLASSES  ACCORDING  TO 
THE  TYPE  OF  SUPERVISORY  OFFICIAL  IN  CHARGE  DURING  THE 
SCHOOL  YEARS  1935-1936  AND  1925-1926-Continued 


District 

Percent  Underage 

rercent  Normal  Age 

Percent 

Overage 

1935- 

1936 

1925- 

1926 

1935- 

1936 

1925- 

1926 

1935- 

1936 

1925 

1926 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

Third  Class 
(Districts  with 
Superintendents 

Waynesboro  boro 

15 

6 

67 

64 

18 

30 

West  Chester  boro 

11 

13 

67 

56 

22 

31 

West  Nahanoy  twp. 

27 

14 

60 

61 

13 

25 

West  Pittston  boro 

18 

* + 

69 

♦ ♦ 

13 

** 

Whitehall  ti.'/p. 

12 

19 

67 

57 

21 

24 

.Vilkinsburg  boro 

23 

10 

69 

67 

8 

23 

Wilson  boro 

29 

62 

** 

9 

** 

Viindber  boro 

24 

8 

61 

58 

15 

34 

Winton  boro 

19 

7 

58 

49 

23 

44 

Yeadon  boro 

19 

73 

8 

♦ ♦ 

Third  Class 
(Districts  with  Su- 
pervising Principals) 

Adams  twp. 

7 

69 

+ * 

24 

** 

Avalon  boro 

11 

72 

♦ * 

17 

Baldwin  twp. 

12 

61 

** 

27 

Bethel  twp . 

8 

62 

** 

30 

Brackenridge  boro 

15 

64 

21 

** 

Brentwood  boro 

20 

** 

71 

** 

9 

St* 

Bristol  boro 

10 

8 

61 

56 

29 

36 

Butler  twp. 

6 

** 

59 

35 

** 

Cass  tw'p. 

21 

63 

+ * 

16 

** 

Centerville  boro 

9 

** 

59 

32 

** 

Coal dale  boro 

2 

91 

** 

7 

♦ * 

Corapolis  boro 

16 

61 

23 

** 

Danville  boro 

12 

** 

68 

♦ * 

20 

** 

Derry  twp. (Vfestmorelard) 

11 

** 

58 

31 

♦ * 

Duryea  boro 

15 

♦ * 

69 

16 

** 

East  Bethlehem  twp. 

10 

** 

63 

27 

** 

East  Huntingdon  twp. 

5 

** 

72 

** 

23 

** 

East  Pike  Run  twp. 

14 

** 

57 

** 

29 

** 

East  Stroudsburg  boro 

Not  repo 

rted  sepa 

rately 

Not  report 

ed  separately 

Edwardsville  boro 

27 

56 

** 

17 

♦ * 

Elizabeth  tvjp. 

15 

** 

59 

26 

** 

Forty-Fort  boro 

16 

** 

74 

10 

♦ * 

Foster  twp. 

18 

** 

64 

18 

** 

Frackvllle  boro 

26 

61 

13 

** 

^reeland  boro 

19 

67 

14 

♦ * 

Georges  twp. 

15 

** 

57 

** 

28 

*♦ 

German  twp. 

11 

5 

64 

45 

25 

50 

Glassport  boro 

10 

64 

♦ ♦ 

26 

♦ * 

Grove  City  boro 

20 

73 

7 

** 

**  Included  in  report  of  County  Superintendent. 
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TABLE  8.  AGE-GRADE  SIffirAEIES  FOR  THE  ELET’EIITARY  SCHOOLS  IK  INDIVIDUAL 
DISTRICTS  OF  THE  FIRST,  SECOND,  AND  THIRD  CLASSES  ACCORDING  TO 
THE  TYPE  OF  SUPERVISORY  OFFICIAL  IN  CHARGE  DURING  THE 
SCHOOL  YEARS  19S5-193S  AND  192 5-I926-Continued 


District 

Percent  Underage 

Percent  Normal  Age 

Percent 

Overage 

1935- 

1936 

1925- 

1926 

1935- 

1936 

1925- 

1926 

1935- 

1936 

1925 

1926 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

Third  Class 

CDistricts  with  Su- 
pervising Principals) 

Hanover  twp. 

25 

60 

** 

15 

Harrison  tv^p. 

8 

65 

* ♦ 

27 

♦ ♦ 

Hempfield  twp. 

10 

68 

** 

22 

Jenkins  twp. 

33 

54 

13 

Jersey  Shore  boro 

Not  reported  separately 

Not  reported  separately 

Kulpmont  boro 

13 

60 

27 

** 

Larksville  boro 

26 

62 

♦ * 

12 

♦ ♦ 

Luzerne  boro 

14 

57 

29 

** 

Luzerne  twp. 

12 

60 

** 

28 

Kanheim  twp. 

15 

** 

66 

** 

19 

** 

Kenallen  twp. 

14 

52 

34  • 

** 

Mifflin  t?jp. 

8 

62 

** 

30 

*♦ 

Millvale  boro 

8 

60 

32 

** 

Monaca  boro 

11 

73 

16 

Morrisville  boro 

26 

63 

11 

Mount  Carmel  boro 

18 

12 

60 

58 

22 

30 

Mount  Carmel  twp. 

19 

** 

57 

24 

** 

Mount  Oliver  boro 

14 

** 

73 

♦ ♦ 

13 

Nazareth  boro 

7 

76 

** 

17 

** 

North  Versailles  tirp. 

9 

** 

68 

** 

23 

O'Hara  twp. 

9 

** 

60 

** 

31 

*♦ 

Penn  twp , ( AUe  ;^eny 

12 

** 

64 

** 

24 

Penn  twp.(V,estmoreland 

16 

** 

63 

** 

21 

** 

Perry  twp. 

8 

** 

69 

*♦ 

23 

Pitcairn  boro 

16 

** 

71 

13 

** 

Plains  t\Tn, 

18 

** 

65 

17 

Plum  ti'rp. 

10 

65 

** 

25 

Portage  favp. 

8 

52 

*♦ 

40 

** 

Redstone  twp. 

7 

5 

59 

48 

34 

47 

Ridle2;’  t’.vp. 

11 

63 

26 

Ross  tlTO, 

8 

** 

72 

♦ ♦ 

20 

Saint  Clair  boro 

19 

67 

** 

14 

** 

Saint  Marys  boro 

10 

58 

** 

32 

Schuylkill  Haven  boro 

14 

** 

77 

9 

** 

Scott  tvrp. 

16 

63 

21 

Sewiokley  boro 

8 

** 

67 

♦ ♦ 

25 

♦ ♦ 

Sewickley  twp. 

11 

61 

28 

Shade  twp. 

9 

52 

** 

39 

Shaler  twp. 

14 

68 

18 

♦ ♦ 

Sharpsburg  boro 

6 

55 

39 

♦ ♦ 

South  Fayette  tv;p. 

7 

69 

♦ ♦ 

24 

South  Union  tv/p. 

9 

67 

24 

South  ’/Tilliamsport  bor 

0 Not  rej 

)orted  sep 

arately 

Not  report 

ed  separately 

Stowe  twp. 

11 

** 

1 76 

** 

1 13 

1 ** 

Stroudsburg  boro 

Not  reported  separately 

Not  reported  separately 

**  Included  in  report  of  County 


Superintendent, 
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TABLE  8.  AGE-'BEABE  SUMi'IARIES  FOE  THE  ELaiElTTARY  SCHOOLS  IN  INDIVIDUAL 
DISTEIGTS  OF  THE  FIRST,  SECOND,  A^T)  THIRD  CLASSES  ACCORDING  TO 
THE  TYPE  OF  SUPERVISORY  OFFICIAL  IN  CHARGE  DURING  THE 
SCHOOL  YEARS  1935-1936  AND  1925-1926-Concluded 


District 

Percent  Underage 

Percent  Normal  Age 

Percent 

Overage 

1935- 

1936 

1925- 

1926 

1935- 

1936 

1925- 

1926 

1935- 

1936 

1925 

1926 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

Third  Class 
(Districts  with  Su- 
pervising Principals) 

Sugar  Creek  tvrp. 

25 

♦ ♦ 

60 

** 

15 

Susquehanna  twp. 

13 

57 

** 

30 

Sv^atara  twp. 

20 

* ♦ 

55 

25 

** 

Swoyerville  boro 

12 

65 

* * 

23 

* ♦ 

Turtle  Creek  boro 

9 

76 

15 

** 

Unity  twp. 

11 

+ + 

62 

27 

** 

West  Deer  twp. 

7 

62 

** 

31 

'West  Hazleton  boro 

14 

73 

** 

13 

Westview  boro 

19 

70 

** 

11 

West  York  boro 

8 

69 

** 

23 

Wilmerding  boro 

11 

** 

61 

** 

28 

** 

Third  Class 

(Districts  vrith  No  Loca 
Administrative  Officer 

Bloomsburg  tv/p. 

. 

0 

14 

19 

71 

61 

15 

20 

Brownsville  boro 

14 

66 

* ♦ 

20 

♦ ♦ 

Cambria  twp. 

9 

** 

61 

30 

Canton  twp. 

7 

55 

*♦ 

38 

Center  t\'/p. 

13 

** 

59 

** 

28 

Conemaugh  twp. 

11 

55 

34 

** 

C OT/an  shannock 

9 

61 

30 

Cumru  twp. 

11 

66 

23 

Cumberland  twp. 

9 

** 

62 

29 

** 

Jenner  twp. 

7 

61 

** 

32 

♦ ♦ 

Johnsonburg  boro 

25 

14 

51 

60 

24 

26 

Lawrence  twp. 

13 

** 

59 

** 

28 

Logan  tv/p. 

11 

57 

32 

McAdoo  boro 

16 

*♦ 

69 

15 

North  Huntingdon  twp. 

15 

68 

17 

** 

North  Union  twp. 

10 

** 

62 

28 

*♦ 

Salem  twp. 

14 

♦ + 

60 

26 

Smith  twp . 

7 

** 

67 

♦ * 

26 

** 

Somerset  twp. 

13 

* ♦ 

56 

31 

*♦ 

South  Huntingdon  twp. 

16 

62 

** 

22 

Spring  twp. 

25 

67 

** 

8 

'rillkes-Barre  twp. 

18 

♦ * 

60 

♦ ♦ 

22 

* * 

Total  for  All  Thi 
Class  School  Distric 

rd 

ts  14 

13 

65 

58 

21 

29 

♦*  Included  in  report  of  County 


Superintendent • 
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TABLE  9.  AGE-GRADE  SUUIiARY  BY  COUITTIES  FOR  FOURTH  CLASS  SCHOOL  DISTRICTS  DURIITG 
1935-1936  AND  FOR  FOURTH  CLASS  SCHOOL  DISTRICTS  AND  THOSE  THIRD  CLASS  SCHOOL 
DISTRICTS  UNDER  THE  SUPERVISION  OF  COUNTY  SUPERINTENDENTS  DURING  1925-1926 


County 

Percent  Underage 

' Percent  Normal  Age 

Percent 

Overage 

1935- 

1936 

1925- 

1926 

1935- 

1936 

1925- 

1926 

1935- 

1936 

' 1925 
' 1926 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

Adams 

9 

11 

59 

52 

32  » 

37 

Allegheny 

9 

11 

67 

58 

24 

31 

Armstrong 

11 

10 

62 

50 

27 

40 

Beaver 

11 

10 

62 

58 

27 

32 

Bedford 

11 

10 

56 

44 

33 

46 

Berks 

14 

IS 

67 

57 

19 

27 

Blair 

11 

12 

GO 

52 

29 

36 

Bradford 

14 

15 

62 

52 

24 

33 

Bucks 

16 

15 

62 

58 

22 

27 

Butler 

10 

9 

62 

53 

28 

38 

Cambria 

11 

9 

GO 

49 

29 

42 

Cameron 

15 

15 

62 

53 

23 

32 

Carbon 

21 

13 

64 

58 

15 

29 

Centre 

12 

12 

61 

50 

27 

38 

Chester 

11 

11 

61 

52 

28 

37 

Clarion 

13 

12 

65 

54 

22 

34 

Clearfield 

14 

7 

59 

47 

27 

46 

Clinton 

12 

11 

62 

53 

26 

36 

Columbia 

14 

11 

65 

53 

21 

36 

Crawford 

14 

12 

64 

59 

22 

29 

Cumberland 

14 

10 

61 

57 

25 

33 

Dauphin 

18 

13 

62 

55 

20 

32 

Delaware 

13 

10 

63 

58 

24 

32 

Elk 

10 

9 

62 

53 

28 

38 

Erie 

14 

12 

64 

55 

22 

33 

Fayette 

10 

7 

61 

47 

29 

46 

Forest 

12 

8 

59 

51 

29 

41 

Franklin 

11 

7 

59 

49 

30 

44 

Fulton 

14 

6 

52 

41 

34 

53 

Greene 

12 

8 

56 

46 

32 

46 

Huntingdon 

11 

9 

58 

44 

51 

47 

Indiana 

13 

9 

57 

45 

30 

46 

Jefferson 

16 

9 

63 

53 

21 

38 

Juniata 

15 

10 

55 

51 

30 

39 

Lackawanna 

17 

12 

62 

54 

21 

34 

Lancaster 

12 

11 

69 

58 

19 

31 

Lawrence 

12 

9 

62 

54 

26 

37 

Lebanon 

16 

15 

68 

60 

16 

25 

Lehigh 

18 

18 

61 

57 

21 

25 

Luzerne 

11 

9 

61 

54 

28 

37 

Lycoming 

13 

11 

64 

58 

23 

31 

lioKean 

12 

13 

66 

54 

22 

33 

Mercer 

13 

14 

68 

60 

19 

26 

Mifflin 

11 

11 

61 

54 

28 

35 

Monroe 

17 

15 

59 

53 

24 

32 

Montgomery 

14 

14 

66 

57 

20 

29 

Montour 

9 

9 

62 

56 

29 

35 
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TABLE  9.  AGE-GRADE  SUiaiARY  BY  COUNTIES  FOR  FOURTH  CLASS  SCHOOL  DISTRICTS  DURING 
1935-1936  AND  FOR  FOURTH  CLASS  SCHOOL  DISTRICTS  AND  THOSE  THIRD  CLASS  SCHOOL 
DISTRICTS  UNDER  THE  SUPERVISION  OF  COUNTY  SUPERINTENDENTS  DURING  1925-1926 

Concluded 


County 

Percent  Underage 

Percent  Normal  Age 

Percent 

Overage 

1935- 

1936 

1925- 

1926 

1935- 

1936 

1925- 
' 1926 

1935- 

1936 

1925 

1926 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

Northampton 

15 

12 

61 

59 

24 

29 

Northumberland 

17 

11 

61 

52 

22 

37 

Perry 

13 

9 

58 

50 

29 

41 

Pike 

19 

13 

61 

53 

20 

34 

Potter 

16 

13 

58 

54 

26 

33 

Schuylkill 

19 

12 

65 

55 

16 

33 

Snyder 

9 

13 

65 

55 

26 

32 

Somerset 

12 

10 

58 

47 

30 

43 

Sullivan 

15 

9 

61 

51 

24 

40 

Susquehanna 

12 

11 

64 

56 

24 

33 

Tioga 

15 

14 

66 

54 

19 

32 

Union 

17 

17 

64 

61 

19 

22 

Venango 

16 

11 

64 

56 

20 

33 

V.'arren 

15 

14 

64 

58 

21 

28 

Vvashington 

10 

8 

60 

50 

30 

42 

V/ayne 

17 

13 

60 

54 

23 

33 

V/estmoreland 

11 

8 

67 

53 

22 

39 

'Wyoming 

15 

14 

64 

56 

21 

30 

York 

16 

15 

61 

55 

23 

30 

Total 

13 

12 

63 

56 

24 

32 

C.  A Comparison  of  Variation  of  Age  within  Grades  and  Distribution 

of  Pupils  of  a Constant  Age  in  Various  Grades 

A method  by  which  the  distribution  of  pupils  throughout  the  various  grades 
can  be  studied  according  to  age  at  any  particular  period  or  at  periodic  inter- 
vals is  by  an  examination  of  the  percent  of  each  age-group  in  various  grades. 
Table  10  presents  the  distribution  of  age-groups  for  all  twelve  grades  during 
the  school  year  1935-1936  and  1925-1926  in  detailed  form.  Close  inspection  re- 
veals an  improvement  in  this  condition  over  the  ten-year  period,  the  tendency 
for  a pupil  to  be  in  the  normal  grade  for  his  age  being  much  more  pronounced  at 
the  later  period. 
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TABLE  1C.  COMPARISON  OF  T HE  DISTRIBUTION  OF  PUPILS  OF  EACH  ACE  IN  THE  VARIOUS  6RA0E8  DURING  THE  SCHOOL 

YEARS  1535-1336  AND  1323.152b 
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CHART  II 


Chart  II  brings  out  much  more  clearly  the  conditions  existing  at  present  as 
well  as  the  general  improvement  which  took  place  over  the  ten -year  period.  An 
individual  of  a given  age  normally  belongs  in  a certain  grade  and  this  chart 
indicates  the  percent  of  the  pupils  of  each  age  in  the  normal  or  most  appropriate 
grade.  It  is  obvious  that  obliteration  of  excessive  overageness  has  talien  place 
within  the  last  ten  years,  especially  from  ages  seven  through  sixteen  where  the 
improvement  is  most  marked.  Katurally  all  pupils  five  years  of  age  belong  in 
the  first  grade  if  in  a public  school  unless  these  same  pupils  are  in  the  kinder- 
garten. Approximately  3.5  percent  more  pupils  (89.0-85,5)  of  the  six-year-olds 
viere  in  the  appropriate  grade  in  the  school  year  1925-1826  than  in  the  school 
year  1935-1936.  This  was  also  true  for  the  eighteen-year-o!'  Is  in  which  age- 
groups  approximately  4.5  percent  (66,0-61.5)  more  were  in  the  normal  grade  in 
1925-1926. 

■VTith  these  exceptions,  improvement  in  all  age-groups  can  be  seen  although 
it  is  obvious  that  retardation  was  very  prevalent  for  the  seven-year-old  group 
and  increased  from  year  to  year  at  a rapid  rate  until  age  fourteen  during  1925- 
1926  and  age  fifteen  in  1935-1936.  The  encouraging  feature  is  the  fact  that 
retardation  was  not  nearly  so  pronounced  in  1935-1936  as  in  the  previous  decade. 
However,  there  is  still  opportunity  for  improvement  when  it  is  observed  that  the 
lowest  point  occurred  at  age  fifteen  in  1935-1936,  only  38.5  percent  of  this 
age-group  being  in  the  most  normal  grade.  This  vrork  is  an  improvement  over  the 
previous  decades  at  which  time  the  lowest  point  was  twenty-five  percent  for  the 
fourteen-year-olds . 

The  required  attendance  age  has  been  raised  to  seventeen  years  of  age  for 
the  school  year  1938-1939  and  to  eighteen  years  beginning  viith  the  school  year 
1939-1940  and  each  year  thereafter.  Farm  and  domestic  service  permits  may  be 
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issued  only  to  pupils  attaining  the  age  of  fifteen  since  July  1,  1937,  These 
two  factors  make  it  even  more  important  that  steps  he  taken  ijo  reduce  retard- 
ation by  developing  a curriculum  better  adjusted  to  the  needs,  interests,  and 
capacities  of  boys  and  girls  who  normally  drop  out  of  school  because  of  legal 
provisions  or  maladjustment. 


CHART  III 


Chart  III  probably  presents  the  most  thorough  analysis  of  retardation  and 
acceleration  because  it  shows  the  distribution  of  thirteen-year-old  pupils 
throughout  the  twelve  grades.  Until  July  1,  1937  pupils  were  permitted  to  be 
dismissed  from  school  on  farm  and  domestic  permits  between  the  ages  of  fourteen 
and  sixteen,  which  meant  that  certain  individuals  who  were  fourteen  years  or 
over  were  not  in  school  regularly  v/hether  they  had  completed  the  secondary’'  school 
curriculum  or  not. 

An  examination  of  the  chart  immediately  reveals  an  improvement  in  the  prop- 
er placement  of  thirteen-year-old  pupils  for  the  distribution  of  this  group 
in  1935  is  much  more  leptokurtic  with  almost  all  the  thirteen-year-olds  falling 
in  Grades  VI-IX,  whereas  in  the  decade  previous  students  vrere  rather  scattered 
from  Grades  rV-DC,  An  interesting  observation  is  the  fact  that  there  were 
practically  as  many  of  the  thirteen- year- olds  in  Grade  VII  during  1925-1926  as 
in  Grade  VIII,  the  percentage  being  27,2  and  29,0.  The  wholesome  indication  is 
that  the  number  of  thirteen -year-olds  belonging  in  Grade  VIII  has  been  increased 
by  approximately  13.5  percent  (42,5-29.0).  The  fact  that  there  were  27.2  and 
24.6  percent  in  the  seventh  grade  during  1925-1926  and  1935-1936  need  not  be 
alarming  because  some  pupils  do  not  enter  school  before  they  become  seven  years 
of  age.  Of  course,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  some  of  this  group  comprises 
those  who  have  been  retarded. 
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still  another  approach  for  determining  progress  regarding  age-grade  con- 
ditions with  accompanying  retardation  and  acceleration  is  by  an  examination  of 

the  median  ages  of  pupils  in 
each  of  the  twelve  grades  in  1935- 
1936  and  the  decade  previous. 

Chart  IV  reveal s that  in  every 
grade  the  median  age  of  pupils 
was  less  during  the  latter  period. 
The  differences  in  age  as  dis- 
closed by  Chart  IV  and  Table  11, 
range  from  .02  years  in  the  tvrelfth 
grade  to  .41  and  .40  in  the  fifth 
and  sixth  grades,  the  greatest  re- 
duction in  median  age  appearing  in 
the  upper  four  grades.  This  is  due 
primarily  to  the  fact  that  pupils 
who  have  reached  the  required 
attendance  age  had  dropped  out  of 
school  in  both  decades  for  which 
data  are  presented  here.  Con- 
sequently this  vrould  not  affect 
the  median  ages  in  the  upper  four 
grades  to  any  appreciable  extent. 


Careful  scrutinization  of 
Table  11  brings  to  light  the  fact 
that  vfhen  sexes  are  isolated,  the 
median  age  of  both  boys  and  girls 
v/as  less  in  1935-1936  than  in 
1925-1926  in  each  of  the  twelve 
grades  except  for  the  boys  of 
Grades  XI  and  XII  vdiere  they  were 
slightly  younger  in  the  earlier 
decade,  although  in  an  almost 
negligible  amount.  These  data 
indicate  the  predominance  of 
overageness  among  boys. 

TABLE  11.  liEDIAIJ  AGES  OF  PUPILS  IN  THE  VARIOUS  GRADES 
OF  THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS  DURING  THl')  SCHOOL  YEARS 
1935-1936  AND  1925-1926  ACCORDING  TO  SEX 


CHART  IV 


Grade 

Median  Ages 

of  Pupil 

s During 

School  Year 

1 9 

3 5-19 

3 6 

1 9 

2 5-19 

2 6 

Boys 

Girls 

Total 

Boys 

Girls' 

Total 

I 

6.00 

5.93 

5.96 

6.13 

6.11 

6.12 

II 

7.16 

7.02 

7.09 

7.41 

7.28 

7.25 

III 

8.25 

8.06 

8.16 

8.41 

8.57 

8.39 

IV 

9.34 

9.12 

9.23 

9.74 

9.48 

9.61 

V 

10.46 

10.18 

10.50 

10.84 

10.57 

10.71 

VI 

11.45 

11.10 

11.32 

11.87 

11.57 

11.72 

VII 

12.50 

12.28 

12.49 

12.83 

12.52 

12.68 

VIII 

13.50 

13.29 

13.36 

13.65 

13.41 

13.53 

IX 

14.38 

14.13 

14.25 

14.44 

14.22 

14.32 

X 

15.26 

15.03 

15.13 

15.48 

15.09 

15.27 

XI 

16.24 

15.96 

16.08 

16.22 

16.02 

16.12 

XII 

17.17 

16.94 

17.04 

17.14 

16.98 

17.06 

The  problem  of  overageness  as  related  to  sex  is  discussed  in  detail  in  the  next 
section  where  considerably  more  substeintiating  data  are  presented. 
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D,  Age-grade  Conditions  with  Sex  As  A Variable 

In  the  previous  section  incidental  reference  was  made  to  the  difference 
in  median  ages  of  boys  and  girls  in  the  various  grades.  The  difference  is 
sufficiently  manifested  to  be  discernible  through  casual  inspection  of  Table 
11,  The  differences  in  age-grade  conditions  are  worthy  of  considerable  thought 
and  study  as  data  in  this  section  will  show. 

A rather  comprehensive  viev/  of  age-grade  conditions  according  to  sex  can  be 
obtained  by  an  examination  of  Table  12  where  the  percentages  are  given  for  both 


TABU)  12.  AGE-GRADE  DISTHIBUTIWS  BY  SEX  AND  GRADE  DURING  1UE  SWOOL  YEARS 

1935-153^  AND  1925-1926 


Age- 

grade 

Condi- 

tions 

G 

A 

il 

Year 

Sex 

I 

11 

111 

IV 

V 

VI 

Vll 

Vlll 

IX 

X 

XI 

XII 

Total 

NO 

u 

• 

*0 

B 

13 

11 

11 

10 

10 

11 

11 

11 

15 

18 

18 

12 

crs 

a 

G 

15 

14 

14 

14 

14 

15 

15 

17 

21 

24 

23 

16 

T 

14 

12 

12 

12 

12 

12 

13 

15 

18 

21 

20 

14 

» 

B 

76 

71 

65 

61 

57 

55 

53 

54 

58 

60 

58 

63 

61 

i 

1 

G 

77 

7? 

70 

«7 

64 

62 

60 

61 

~ir~ 

65 

~w~ 

66 

66 

>- 

0 

z 

T 

76 

7? 

6s 

64 

61 

5? 

5^ 

57 

61 

60 

65 

64 

0 

0 

B 

11 

18 

24 

29 

37 

35 

29 

25 

24 

20 

27 

0 

M 

0 

> 

C 

8 

12 

16 

22 

24 

25 

24 

14 

u 

18 

0 

T 

10 

20 

24 

2^ 

31 

30 

24 

19 

15 

22 

B 

11 

7 

8 

8 

8 

9 

10 

13 

16 

18 

20 

22 

10 

CM 

r\ 

• 

G 

11 

? 

10 

10 

11 

12 

14 

16 

20 

22 

25 

26 

13 

1 

UN 

a 

T 

11 

8 

? 

? 

10 

11 

12 

14 

18 

20 

23 

24 

12 

a 

B 

70 

64 

57 

50 

47 

“5 

47 

49 

54 

57 

56 

58 

55 

1 

6 

7? 

68 

61 

56 

52 

50 

52 

54 

?8 

61 

59 

61 

59 

0 

>• 

0 

z 

T 

71 

66 

5? 

4? 

47 

50 

52 

5? 

57 

60 

57 

• 

u 

P 

? 

42 

45 

46 

*? 

38 

?o 

25 

24 

20 

35 

•s 

? 

0 

G 

16 

2? 

77 

?® 

30 

22 

17 

16 

13 

28 

T 

IS 

26 

41 

42 

26 

21 

20 

16 

31 

sexes  as  well  as  the  totals  with  boys  and  girls  combined.  In  this  table  overage- 
ness, underageness,  and  those  in  the  normal  grade  for  the  particular  age  are 
considered.  Chart  V presents  a clearer  picture  of  the  two  sexes  at  ten-year  in- 
tervals even  though  it  depicts  only  overageness  and  underageness.  Mere  inspection 
immediately  brings  out  two  very  pronounced  facts.  In  the  first  place,  overageness 
has  been  materially  reduced  regardless  of  sex  over  the  ten-year  period  and  lilce- 
v/ise  underageness  in  general  has  increased  very  slightly.  In  the  second  place  a 
more  profound  indication  is  the  consistent  tendency  for  more  boys  to  be  overage 
than  girls  regardless  of  grade  level  or  decade.  This  same  condition  prevails  as 
far  as  underageness  is  concerned  where  girls  excel  the  boys  in  every  grade  level 
in  both  decades  except  in  the  first  grade  during  the  school  year  1925-1926.  Over- 
ageness reached  its  maximum  in  the  sixth  grade  in  1925-1926  when  the  percentages 
for  boys,  girls,  and  total  were  forty-six,  thirty-eight,  and  forty- tvro  respective- 
ly. The  maximum  amount  of  overageness  was  not  noticeable  in  1935-1936  until 
Grade  VII  was  reached  when  the  percentages  in  the  same  order  were  thirty-six, 
twenty-five,  and  thirty-one.  Underageness  on  the  other  hand  in  both  decades  in- 
creased gradually  from  grade  to  grade  when  Grade  I is  disregarded. 

In  this  connection  further  light  is  thrown  on  this  problem  of  sex  variation 
by  considering  the  distribution  of  pupils  according  to  overageness  at  various 
age-levels  considering  ages  six  through  eighteen.  These  data  are  presented  at 
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TABLE  13,  AGE-GRADE  CONOITICHS  IN  THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS  OF  PENNSYLVANIA  TAKEN  AT  HALF-YEAR 
AGE- INTERVALS  FOR  THE  SCHOOL  YEARS  1935-1536  AND  I925-I526 
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CHART  V 


CHANGES  IN  OV:EfiiGFNBSS  AND  UNDERAGENESS  ACCORDING  TO  SEX  AND  BY  GRADES  WHEN  COMPARING 
THE  SCHOOL  YEAR  1935-1936  WITH  THE  SCHOOL  YEAR  1925-1926 


1939-26  OVZRAGi.  1U35-36 

Percent  P.rcent 


Read  aimpt  thuaj  Duplag  the  achool  year  1925-86,  nineteen  percent  of  the  boye  and  eliteen  percent  of  the  glrle  In  the  flret  grade 
vare  OTarage  as  compared  to  eleren  percent  ancfel^t  percent  reepeetlTely  in  1956*36,  Referenoe  to  the  loeer  clkrt  ehowa  underage- 
neae  Increaaad  by  three  percent  among  the  boye  and  four  percent  among  the  glrla  in  the  third  grade  oeer  the  ten  year  period* 


CHART  VI 


CHANGES  DJ  OVERAGENESS  AiND  UNDERAGENSSS  ACCORDING  TO  SEX  Md  BY  AGES 
ORDINARILY  FOUND  IN  THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS  ''HEN  COMPARING  THE 
SCHOOL  YEAR  1935-1936  V/ITH  THE  SCHOOL  YEAR  1925-1926 


TO 


tV 


1925-26 

Percent 


OVERAGE 


1935-36 

Percent 


TO 


“To- 


“sV- 


■70 


1925-26 

Percent 


I Boys 
I Girls 


B— 4 thart  thm;  Durloc  th*  ••heel  year  1925*26»  ef  the  ptiplle  ^ years  of  afs^  tveaty-sevsn  pertent  of  the  beys  as  eeapared 
vltfa  tveatiytve  peroent  of  the  girls  were  erereige,  whereas  ten  years  later  It  was  reduood  to  fifteen  poroeot  aaong  beys  aod 
tea  pereent  asieag  girls*  Likewise,  eosparlng  the  sohool  years  1925*26  with  1935*3^#  be  said  that  tadoiugeness  aaong 

11§-  year  elds  Inoreased  by  five  pereent  aaeng  boys,  and  seven  pereeat  aaoag  girls  In  the  latter  sohool  year  Bentlonede 


CHART  Via 


CHANGES  IN  OVERAGENESS  AND  UNDERACENESS  ACCORDING  TO  SEX  AND  BY  AGES 
ORDIIIARILY  FOUND  IN  THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS  'fflEN  COMPARING  THE 
SCHOOL  YEAR  1935-1936  ’VITH  THE  SCHOOL  YEAR  192o-1926 


1925-26 

Percent 


0 Viiiii£AG£ 
Age 


1935-36 

Percent 


1925-26 

Percent 


UNDERAGE 


1935-36 

Percent 


ffiZI 


10  9 ^ 7 ^ V*  3 2 1 


Boys 

Girls 


R»d  •hfcrt  ttaMl  Itariac  th*  sttbool  ytar  I925-26,  of  tho  puplli  ol^t  years  ef  a^e^  tvelve  peraent  of  ttie  boy* 
aoiipared  to  ten  peroont  of  Ihe  girls  were  overage^  vheroas  ten  years  later  overageness  aaong  the  boys  was 
roduosd  to  six  peroeat  and  four  peroont  among  the  girls*  la  both  sohool  years^  tbs  peroent  of  uadorageness 
aaong  the  fourteen  year  olds  remained  the  same  for  both  sexes* 


half  year  intervals  in  Table  13  and  Charts  VI  and  Via.  The  same  general 
tendency  is  shovm  in  holding  age  constant  as  vfhen  grade  was  held  constant. 
Overageness  in  both  sexes  has  been  substantially  reduced  at  all  ages  over  the 
ten-year  period,  while  underageness  has  had  a slight  tendency  to  increase  in 
each  age  group.  In  both  decades  there  are  more  boys  overage  than  girls.  The 
maximum  overage  conditions  for  both  sexes  were  reached  at  ages  14|-  and  isj-  in 
1925-1926  and  age  15o-  in  1935-1936.  Tables  12  and  13  and  Charts  V,  VI,  and 
Via  reveal  an  additional  wholesome  tendency  in  that  overageness  did  not  increase 
so  rapidly  from  one  year  to  the  next  in  1935-1936  as  in  the  previous  decade, 
thus  showing  that  the  school  seems  to  be  better  adjusted  to  fitting  the  needs 
of  pupils  or  conversely  that  schools  have  a tendency  to  pass  pupils  from  grade 
to  grade  with  less  repetition.  The  previous  tables  and  charts  dealing  with  the 
sex  variable  have  sho-vvn  so  vividly  the  excess  overageness  of  boys  over  girls 
and  the  more  wholesome  indication  that  overageness  has  been  materially  reduced 
that  it  precludes  the  extent  to  which  overageness  was  more  prevalent  among  boys 
in  1935-1936  than  in  1925-1926. 

TABLE  14.  PERCEKT  OVEEAGENESS  OF  BOYS  IS  OF  THAT  FOR  GIRLS 
BY  GRADES  DURIEG  SCHOOL  YEARS  1935-1936  AND  1925-1926 


Grade 

Percent  Overageness  6f  Boys  is  of  Girls  In 

Increase  in  Ptroent  Over*- 
ageness  of  8oys  Exceeds 
that  of  Glrl«  In  I535-I?36 
over  1325-1326 

1935-1936 

1925-1926 

I 

137.5 

118.8 

f 18.7 

II 

150.0 

126.1 

+ 23.9 

III 

150.0 

120.7 

+ 29.3 

IV 

152.6 

123.5 

+ 29.1 

V 

150.0 

121.6 

■f  28.4 

VI 

141.7 

121.1 

4 20.6 

VII 

144.0 

126.5 

4 17.5 

VIII 

145.8 

126.7 

4-  19.1 

IX 

152.6 

136.4 

4 16.2 

X 

178.6 

147.1 

4 31.5 

XI 

184.6 

150.0 

4 34.6 

XII 

181.8 

153.8 

4 28.0 

Total 

150.0 

125.0 

4 25.0 

Table  14  indicates  the  situation  in  each  grade.  By  determining  the  percent 
to  vfhich  overageness  of  boys  exceeds  that  of  girls  in  each  grade,  it  is  possible 
to  determine  the  trend  from  one  decade  to  the  next.  For  ex':>'.ple,  in  Grade  IV 
during  1935-1936,  twentj''-nine  percent  of  the  boys  were  overage  as  compared  rrith 
nineteen  percent  of  the  girls,  (Chart  V)  v^hich  stated  another  way  implies  that 
overageness  among  boys  in  this  particular  grade  was  152.6  percent  of  that  for 
girls.  In  this  same  grade  the  previous  decade,  overageness  among  boys  was  123.5 
percent  of  that  present  among  girls.  It  is  thus  obvious  that  the  differences 
between  sexes  are  more  pronovmced  in  this  grade  during  the  latter  decade  vdth 
nearly  an  increase  of  29.1  percent  (152,6-123.5).  It  is  observed  from  Table  14 
that  the  difference  in  overageness  betaveen  boys  and  girls  is  more  .pronounced  in 
every  grade  than  it  was  ten  years  earlier.  The  excess  in  the  percent  of  overage- 
ness ranges  from  17,5  percent  in  Grade  VII  to  34.6  percent  in  Grade  XI  and  25.0 
percent  considering  all  tvrelve  grades.  This  fact  presents  a real  challenge  to 
every'-  person  connected  v/ith  education.  Even  though  age-grade  conditions  are  im- 
proved, the  picture  is  very  pathetic  as  far  as  boys  are  concerned.  Several 
possibilities  for  this  pronounced  difference  seem  quite  plausible,  although  the 
extent  to  which  any  one  influences  the  picture  is  very  difficult  to  ascertain. 

It  seems  quite  likely  that  -the  curriculum  of  -the  elementarj'  and  especially 
secondary  schools  is  not  as  well  adjusted  to  the  needs,  interests,  and  capacities 
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of  boys  as  for  girls.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  also  the  possibility  that  the 
offerings  meet  the  needs  of  boys  quite  well,  but  that  they  may  require  different 
teaching  methods  than  girls. 

Another  factor  v/hich  may  cause  this  apparent  difference  in  overageness 
between  boys  and  girls  deals  witii  attitudes.  It  may  be  that  girls  are  more 
docile  in  the  classroom  than  boys  and  cause  less  disciplinarj’’  problems.  Boys 
as  a group  are  more  likely  to  challenge  what  may  be  said  by  teachers,  thus  set- 
ting up  personality  clashes  which  sooner  or  later  effect  the  school  vrork.  It 
seems  entirely  probable  that  the  attitude  of  the  boys  and  girls  toward  the  teacher 
and  the  attitudes  of  teachers  tov^ard  boys  and  girls  are  very  important  factors  in 
school  progress. 

The  reader  must  bear  in  mind  tiiat  these  are  suppositions  which  are  not  sub- 
stantiated by  any  data  hero.  All  that  is  shovm  is  the  condition  Virhich  exists 
but  it  does  present  a real  challenge,  and  a very  interesting  problem  for  re- 
search vdiioh  should  be  carried  on  in  everj'-  individual  school  district  as  well 
as  on  a state-vn.de  basis.  It  is  even  more  challenging  v/hen  one  considers  the 
additional  boys  and  girls  remaining  in  school  in  the  future  years  as  the  re- 
quired attendance  limit  is  gradually  moved  from  sixteen  to  eighteen. 

Overageness  has  been  discussed  thus  far  in  general  terms.  At  no  time  was 
any  mention  made  of  the  number  of  years  overageness  existing.  In  connection 
v/ith  sex  differences  it  seems  worthwhile  to  determine  the  nvimber  of  years  that 
boys  and  girls  are  overage.  In  the  figures  that  are  to  follow,  the  reader  must 
guard  against  accepting  them  too  literally,  because  children  in  the  past  vfere 
not  required  to  attend  school  until  they  reached  eight  years  of  age.  It  would 
thus  be  possible  under  this  condition  for  a pupil  to  appear  overage  and  yet  never 
have  been  retarded  a single  year  in  school.  On  the  other  hand  it  can  be  said  in 
general  that  overageness  and  retardation  are  verj"-  closely  related, 

TABLE  15.  PEROEl'lT  OP  UVEHAGE  PUPILS  DISTRIBUTED  AOCIRDING  TO  THE  NUMBER  OP  YEARS  OP  OVERAGENESS 
BY  GRADES  AND  BY  SEX  DURING  THE  SCHOOL  YEARS  1935-1?35  AMD  1925-1926 


n u 

hii  B £ R 

OP  YEARS 

OVER 

AGE 

JJU 

More  Uian 

One  Year 

Grade 

Up  to  une  Year 

Up  to  Three  Years 

Over  Three  Years 

I???- 

1925-1926 

1935 

-1336 

1325- 

-1926 

1335- 

■1936 

1925-1926 

Boi^s 

Girls 

Boys 

Cir-ls 

Boys 

Girls 

Boys 

Girls 

Boys 

Girls 

Boys 

'^Irls 

I 

8.51 

6.21 

13.38 

11.85 

2.13 

.73 

4.53 

3.67 

.33 

.18 

.71 

•46 

II 

12.95 

8.85 

18.  26 

15.54 

4.74 

2.75 

8.90 

6.50 

.58 

.27 

1.48 

• 98 

III 

15.35 

10.79 

20.29 

17.37 

7.80 

4.40 

12.84 

9.48 

1.02 

.49 

3.51 

1.58 

IV 

17.12 

12.72 

21.14 

18.82 

10.40 

6.i'o 

i6.68 

12.70 

1.56 

.71 

3.73 

2.29 

V 

17.74 

13.75 

21.24 

13.47 

12,64 

7.66 

19.67 

14.98 

2.15 

• 99 

4.29 

2.49 

VI 

17.73 

14.31 

22.11 

20.51 

14.  50 

3.44 

21.34 

15.b3 

1.80 

.74 

2.64 

1.50 

VII 

19.47 

15.70 

22.94 

19.86 

15.35 

3.30 

14.04 

13.50 

.71 

.27 

.61 

.57 

VIII 

21.36 

16.52 

24.34 

20.43 

12.33 

7.35 

13.76 

9.31 

.38 

.14 

.25 

.17 

u 

20.67 

14.78 

21.64 

17.14 

8.42 

3.73 

8.15 

5.14 

.31 

.11 

• 55 

.23 

X 

22.35 

10.69 

17.41 

13.38 

7.54 

3. 18 

8.51 

4.03 

.29 

.08 

.14 

.50 

XI 

17.5? 

10.63 

17.75 

12.99 

6.06 

3.51 

5.38 

3.32 

.27 

.10 

.44 

.17 

XII 

14.27 

8.36 

14.35 

10.25 

2.03 

5.32 

.22 

• 08 

- 

- 

table  as  follows;  In  Grade  I,  drring  1995-193^»  8,51  percent  of  -the  boys  were  one  year  or  less  overage, 
as  compared  with  13.3®  percent  In  I925-I926.  In  the  seme  grade,  .79  percent  of  the  girls  were  tore  than  one 
year  and  up  to  thrve  years  overage  during  1935"193^f  e-s  compared  to  3.^7  percent  t®i  years  pi'evloua.  Of  the 
boys  in  Grade  I,  .33  percent  were  over  throe  years  overage  in  1935*1936,  as  compared  with  .7I  percent  In 

1925-1926. 


Table  15  discloses  the  number  of  years  overageness  existing  among  boys  and 
girls.  When  the  group  of  pupils  vrfio  are  one  year  or  less  overage  is  examined,  it 
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is  seen  that  conditions  are  considera’oly  improved  among  both  boys  and  girls  over 
the  ten-year  period.  There  were  fewer  boys  and  girls  in  every  grade  during  1935- 
1936  than  in  1925-1926,  except  in  the  case  of  the  boys  in  the  tenth  grade  in  'which 
case  only  17.41  percent  were  one  year  or  less  overage  in  1925-1926  as  compared 
with  22.35  percent  one  decade  later.  The  next  group  to  examine  is  those  persons 
■who  are  from  one  year  up  to  three  years  overage.  This  group  is  considerably 
smaller  in  1935-1936  than  ten  years  earlier.  There  were  more  boys  and  girls  re- 
tarded from  one  to  three  years  in  1925-1926,  except  in  the  case  of  the  boys  in 
Grades  IX  and  XI,  and  in  the  case  of  the  girls  in  Grade  XI,  In  each  of  these 
three  instances,  hovrever,  the  difference  at  the  'tvro  periods  compared  is  almost 
negligible.  The  number  of  girls  in  each  grade  is  roughly  from  one-half  to  three- 
fourths  the  number  of  boys.  This  substantiates  still  further  the  pre'vious 
supposition  of  the  existence  of  greater  maladjus'tment  among  boys  than  among 
girls. 


The  last  group  to  be  considered  is  that  consisting  of  boys  and  girls  'who  are 
over  three  years  overage.  The  greatest  reduction  in  overageness  appears  in  this 
group.  The  highest  percent  represented  in  the  1935-1936  period  being  in  the 
fifth  grade  where  2.15  percent  of  the  boys  were  more  than  three  j/ears  overage. 
Conditions  again  have  improved  in  every  grade  except  boys  in  the  eighth  and  tenth 
grades.  The  greatest  improvement  exits  with  this  group  in  practically  every  case, 
there  being  less  than  half  as  many  boys  eind  girls  in  this  group  in  each  grade  in 
1935-1936  than  in  the  school  year  ten  years  previous.  The  appalling  fact  is 
that  the  ratio  of  boys  exceeding  girls  is  even  higher  in  this  group  than  in  the 
others. 

This  table  shows  that  progress  has  been  made,  at  least  administratively. 

The  practice  of  having  pupils  repeat  grades  yeeu*  after  year  has  become  much 
more  unpopular.  The  baffling  question  still  remains,  however,  why  is  it  that 
in  spite  of  the  improvement,  more  boys  are  represented  in  every  case  than  girls? 
This  table  presents  none  of  'the  causes  but  merely  portrays  a condition  existing 
in  Pennsylvania  of  which  school  officials  should  be  cognizsint  and  which  should 
be  corrected  as  rapidly  as  the  causes  for  this  condition  can  be  isolated.  Many 
school  systems  throughout  the  State  no  longer  have  pupils  repeat  a grade  more 
than  once,  feeling  that  the  law  of  diminishing  returns  begins  to  operate  when 
pupils  are  retained  for  a longer  period.  This  is  a desirable  step  but  it 
probably  represents  only  one  of  the  many  things  which  must  be  done  to  alleviate 
this  condition. 

E.  Overageness  in  Districts  of  the  Third  Class 

The  next  approach  to  the  age-grade  problem  is  devoted  to  third  class  dist- 
ricts bearing  in  mind  the  administrative  structure  for  supervision.  Third  class 
school  districts  in  Pennsylvania  may  be  classified  under  three  headings  relative 
to  local  s>iporvision.  One  hundred  fifty-one  third  class  districts  maintained 
district  superintendencies.  Of  the  remaining  102  districts  directly  under  the 
supervision  of  the  county  superintendents  eighty  districts  had  super'vising 
principals,  while  in  the  remaining  'bwenty-two  there  were  no  local  professional 
administrators  except  the  county  superintendent. 


TABLE  16.  DISTRIBUTION  OF  THE  PERCENT  OF  OVERAGEIR^SS  IN  THIRD  CLASS 
SCHOOL  DISTRICTS  DURING  THE  SCHOOL  YEAR  1935-1936 


Point  Measure 

Under  Supervision  of 

District 

Super intendent 

County 

Superintendent 

And  Supv.  Prin. 

Only 

Lowest 

4.0 

7.0 

8.0 

Lovfer  Quartile  Point  (Ql) 

14.1 

16.3 

22.3 

Median  (^2) 

18.4 

23.7 

28.0 

Upper  Quartile  Point  (*^3) 

22.2 

28.6 

31.0 

Highest 

43.0 

40.0 

38.0 

Quartile  Deviation  (Q) 

4.1 

6.2 

4.4 

Number  of  Schools 

151 

80 

22 
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These  facts  can  be  gleaned  from  Table  16  and  Chart  VII  which  specify  the 
lowest  and  highest  degrees  of  overageness  as  well  as  the  quartile  points.  If 
we  disregard  the  lowest  and  highest  scores  which  are  given  more  to  determine 

range  than  for  any  other  reason,  it  be- 
comes evident  that  the  lowest  percent 
overageness  in  third  class  districts 
occurred  in  those  districts  having  dis- 
trict superintendents.  The  lower 
quartile  point,  the  median,  and  the 
upper  quartile  point  being  14.1,  18.4, 
and  22.2  as  compared  v/ith  16.3,  23.7, 
and  28.6  for  the  districts  maintaining 
supervising  principals.  Both  of  these  tyoes 
of  districts  were  exceeded  by  those  dis- 
tricts which  did  not  have  a local  pro- 
fessional administrative  officer  in 
vdiich  case  the  quartile  points  were  22.3, 
28.0,  and  31.0  respectively.  It  should 
further  be  noted  that  there  was  less 
variation  in  the  districts  maintaining 
district  superintendents  where  the 
quartile  deviation  was  4.1  as  compared 
with  6.2  in  those  districts  having  super- 
vising principals  and  4.4  in  those  dis- 
tricts having  neither  district  superin- 
tendents nor  supervising  principals. 

The  reader  must  again,  however,  accept 
these  figures  with  caution  inasmuch  as 
there  are  only  twenty-tvro  districts  in 
the  third  category.  It  probably  does  show,  however,  that  promotion  practices 
are  more  regular  in  third  class  districts  maintaining  super intendencies  than 
the  other  two  types.  County  Superintendents  in  Pennsylvania  have  always  had 
far  too  much  responsibility  thrust  on  them  as  far  as  supervision  is  concerned. 

It  Was  next  to  impossible  to  visit  any  school  system  more  than  once  or  tv/ice 
a year  and  since  1929  many  counties  were  deprived  of  assistant  superintendents 
because  of  enacted  legislation  vhioh  attempted  to  lower  administrative  costs. 

These  data  again  do  not  provide  conclusive  evidence,  but  they  do  shov;  sufficient 
facts  to  indicate  that  this  problem  should  also  be  studied  further  by  local 
districts  and  counties. 

F.  Overageness  in  Schools  with  Various  Numbers  of  Teachers 

In  the  past  it  has  been  the  custom  of  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction 
to  assemble  age-grade  conditions  in  individual  schools.  The  reports  were  summar- 
ized by  county  superintendents,  district  superintendents,  and  supervising 
principals.  Hovrever,  the  Federal  project  carried  on  in  Pennsylvania  as  well  as 
other  states  which  assembled  data  in  connection  v/ith  reorganization  of  units, 
included  age-grade  conditions  in  schools  wltli  various  numbers  of  teachers.  It 
was  possible  in  this  study  to  use  the  data  of  forty-seven  counties  in  Pennsylvania, 
the  study  having  been  sufficiently  comprehensive  in  these  counties  to  be  of  value 
for  the  purposes  desired  here.  The  counties  represented  covered  all  sections  of 
the  State  so  it  can  be  safely  said  that  every  type  of  locality  in  the  State 
was  sampled. 

Tables  17  and  18  and  Chart  VIII  present  overage  conditions  in  one-teaoher 
schools;  two-teacher  schools;  schools  with  three,  four,  or  five  teachers;  schools 
having  six,  seven,  eight,  or  nine  teachers;  and  ten  or  more  teacher  schools.  The 
first  step  was  to  determine  whether  there  was  any  difference  in  overageness  as 
a whole  in  schools  with  various  numbers  of  teachers.  Table  17  shov/s  the  mean 
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TABLE  17.  CEIITRAL  TEIIDEHCY,  VARIATION  AI:D  DIFFEEEIICES  IN  PERCE[;T  OF 
OVERAGENESS  EXISTING  IK  SCHOOLS  WITH  VARIOUS  NUMBERS  OF  TEACHERS 
UNDER  SUPERVISION  OF  COUNTY  SUPERINTENDENTS  IN  FORTY-SEVEN 
COUNTIES  OF  PENNSYLVANIA  DURING  SCHOOL  YEAR  1935-1936 


Type  of  School 

Mean 

Standard 

Deviation 

Difference  be- 
tween Mean  Per- 

oent  of  Cverage- 

ness  and  that  of 

Ten  or  More 

Teacher  Schools 

Chances 
in  100  that 
Difference 

Is 

Significant 

One  teacher 

25.96 

6.90 

4.96 

99.4 

Two  teacher 

24.65 

7.51 

3.65 

95.4 

Three, four,  five  teacher 

24.00 

6.48 

3.00 

97.3 

Six,  seven,  eight  and 
nine  teachers 

22.43 

6.40 

1.43 

82.4 

Ten  or  more  teacher 

21.00 

8.02 

- 

- 

Total 

23.15 

6.53 

- 

- 

percentage  of  overageness  existing  in  the  various  types  of  schools,  the  variability 
as  expressed  by  the  standard  deviation,  the  difference  in  percent  of  overageness 
existing  in  schools  with  ten  or  more  teachers  as  compared  with  schools  with  a 
lesser  number  of  teachers,  and  the  significance  of  the  existing  difference. 

In  the  forty-seven  counties  studied,  the  percent  of  overageness  decreases  as 
there  were  more  teachers  in  the  school,  the  mean  in  the  one  teacher  school  being 
25,96  which  was  the  highest  and  the  lovrest  in  schools  with  ten  or  more  teachers 
\vas  21,00.  The  greatest  difference  in  the  percent  of  overageness  existing  betvreen 
ten  or  more  teacher  schools  was  fovuid  with  the  one  teacher  school  where  the  mean 
percent  of  overageness  was  4.96  percent  in  excess  of  that  in  the  former  tj^pe  of 
school.  It  can  be  said  with  almost  practical  certainty  that  overageness  is 
greater  in  one-teacher  schools,  for  there  are  99.4  chances  in  100  that  the  dif- 
ference is  significant. 

It  will  also  be  observed  that  overageness  in  two  teacher  schools  and  three, 
four,  or  five  teacher  schools  is  sufficiently  in  excess  of  that  in  ten  or  more 
teacher  schools  that  it  can  be  said  that  there  are  95,4  chances  in  100  that  the 
difference  in  the  two  teacher  schools  is  significant  and  97,3  chances  in  100  that 
the  difference  is  significant  in  the  case  of  three,  four,  or  five  teacher  schools. 
There  exists  a difference  of  1.43  percent  (22.43-21.00)  between  the  means  of  seven 
eight,  and  nine  teacher  schools  and  schools  with  ten  or  more  teachers.  However, 
this  difference  is  very  small,  the  difference  between  the  one  teacher  schools  and 
the  ten  teacher  schools  being  three  and  one-half  times  greater  (4.96fl.43).  Furthe: 
more,  there  are  only  82,4  chances  in  100  that  the  difference  is  significant  when 
considering  schools  with  six  or  more  teachers  and  those  v/ith  ten  or  more  teachers. 
These  figures  show  quite  conclusively  that  overageness  is  more  prevalent  in  schooli 
with  three,  four,  five  or  more  teachers  than  in  those  schools  with  ten  or  more 
teachers  and  that  we  can  be  quite  statistically  certain  that  this  is  true.  When 
deciding  between  six,  seven,  eight,  or  nine  teacher  schools  as  compared  with 
schools  of  ten  or  more  teachers,  the  issue  is  not  nearly  so  clear  cut. 
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TABLE  18.  DISTRIBUTION  OF  THE  PERCENT  OF  OVERAGE^IESS  AS  SHOWN  BY  VARIOUS 
POINT  MEASURES  IN  SCHOOLS  VHTH  VARIOUS  NUIIBERS  OF  TEACHERS  UNDER  THE 
SUPERVISION  OF  COWTTY  SUPERINTENDENTS  IN  FORTY-SEVEN  COUl^’IES 
OF  PEIHJSYLVANIA  DURING  THE  SCHOOL  YEAR  1935-1936 


Type  of  School 

Low 

Lower 

Quartile 

Point-Qi 

Iledian 

Q2 

Upper 

Quartile 

Point-Qs 

High 

One-teacher 

5.9 

21.25 

26.25 

31.47 

38.6 

Two-teacher 

5.8 

21.42 

25.05 

29.75 

41.1 

Three,  four,  five-teaoher 

6.3 

21.00 

24.67 

28.50 

34.3 

Six,  seven,  eight,  nine-teacher 

8.0 

18.84 

22.83 

26.55 

36.0 

Ten  or  more  teacher 

5.7 

17.50 

20.14 

23.63 

46.0 

Total 

5.9 

19.35 

23.57 

27.21 

39.0 

Resui  table  as  follows;  The  lowest  percent  of  overageness  existing  on  a county-wide  basis  in  a ono- 
teaoher  school  was  5*9  percent;  in  one-fourtJi  of  the  forty-seven  counties  overa^eness  existed  to  the 
extent  of  21.J>5  percent  or  less  in  a one-teacher  school;  in  one-half  of  the  soire  number  of  counties 
overa^eness  existed  to  the  extent  of  26.25  percent  or  below;  In  twenV'flve  percent  of  "these  same  counties 
overageness  in  Ihe  one-tcaoher  sdoools  existed  to  the  extent  of  31*47  porcant  or  above;  and  1he  highest 
percent  cf  ov'^rageriess  on  a*  county~wide  basis  In  tiie  one-teacher  schools  ?ra3  38*6  percait. 

Selection  of  a central  tendency  as  a type  for  comparison  reveals  only  a partial 
picture  of  existing  conditions.  Table  18  and  Chart  VIII  indicate  the  percent  of 
overageness  in  schools  with  various  numbers  of  teachers  by  using  the  following 
point  measures:  low,  lower  quartile  point,  the  median,  the  upper  quartile  point, 
and  the  high.  The  lovf  and  the  high  percent  of  overageness  in  the  various  types 
of  schools  is  not  nearly  so  significant.  It  can  be  seen  by  an  examination  of  iiie 


CHABT  VIII 


TEE  DISTRIBUTION  OF  THE  PERCENT  OF  OVERAGENESS  AMONG  PUPILS  IN  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS  WITH 
VARIOUS  NUMBERS  OF  TEACHERS,  AND  UNDER  THE  SUPERVISION  OF  THE  SUPERIN- 
TENDENTS OF  FORTY-SEVEN  COUNTIES  IN  PENNSYLVANIA,  WITH 
RANGES  AND  qUAHTILE  POINTS  INDICATED. 


1b.  1.TCH  p.ramt  .f  •var.g.Bt..  •zl.tlac  ia  * «w-iM.har  MbMl  5.^  iblla  tba  bl^aat  par.wt  axlatlac 

Om  ifawth  (Cj)  .f  tba  ^.-laMbar  MbMl.  bad  Mr.  tbu  p.rMBt  MSM^aBaat.  fifty  p«r.aat  (t|)  .f  Iba  tM-%M.har  MbMl. 
•a.d.d  25.1  p.rMBt,  abll.  MMf.urlb  bad  I...  ttea  21*4  p.rM«t* 
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chart  that  there  is  considerable  fluctuation  in  the  low  and  high  points.  How- 
ever, when  the  quartile  points  and  the  median  are  examined  it  can  be  seen  that 
the  percent  of  overageness  has  a tendency  to  decrease  as  the  number  of  teachers 
in  ihe  schools  increases.  This  generality  was  true  in  every  case  except  that  the 
lower  quartile  point  for  a two-teacher  school  waS  greater  than  for  a one-teaoher 
school,  the  percentages  being  21.42  and  21.25  respectively. 

Another  interesting  observation  is  that  ihe  median  (20.14)  for  a school  with 
ten  or  more  teachers  is  lower  than  the  lower  quartile  point  for  the  following 
types  of  schools:  three,  four,  or  five-teacher  schools  (21 two-teacher 
schools  (21,42);  and  one-teaoher  schools  (21,25),  Conversely,  it  is  also  true 
that  the  upper  quartile  point  (23.63)  in  schools  with  ten  or  more  teachers  is 
less  than  the  median  in  schools  with  five  or  less  teachers,  the  median  in  a 
three,  four,  or  five-teacher  school  being  24.67,  the  two-teacher  school  being 
25,05  and  the  one-teaoher  school  being  26.25. 

These  data  show  quite  conclusively  that  as  far  as  overageness  is  concerned, 
it  seems  to  be  reduced  in  schools  with  ten  or  more  teachers. 

The  findings  should  be  especially  helpful  in  Pennsylvania  during  the  next  two 
years  when  the  problem  of  merging  school  districts  will  be  a paramount  issue. 

Act  157,  otherwise  known  as  the  Ruth  Brownfield  Bill  which  was  passed  during  the 
1937  Session  of  The  General  Assembly  provides  that,  between  July  1,  1938  and 
January  1,  1939,  districts  employing  no  teachers  during  1936-1937  shall  be  merged 
with  other  districts.  The  other  feature  of  the  Bill  which  is  much  more  compre- 
hensive requires  that  the  county  superintendent  in  conjunction  with  the  county 
board  of  education  makes  recommendations  for  the  merging  of  districts  with  ten 
or  less  teachers  with  other  districts  on  and  after  July  1,  1941,  providing  the 
voting  populace  approves  such  merger  in  the  municipal  election  in  1939,  It  is 
thus  evident  that  in  considering  this  problem,  desirable  attendance  units  must 
be  considered  and  as  a natural  consequence  the  number  of  teachers  in  a school 
having  desirable  attendance  units  must  be  given  serious  consideration.  Findings 
such  as  the  above  should  prove  very  helpful  in  proposals  for  the  merging  districts 

Overageness  is  one  indication  of  school  progress  and  adjustment  and  even 
through  in  some  localities  it  may  be  entirely  Impossible  to  have  a school  with 
ten  or  less  teachers,  the  data  show  quite  conclusively  that  as  far  as  this  factor 
is  concerned,  there  should  be  at  least  six,  seven,  eight,  or  nine  teachers  in  the 
school  to  reduce  overageness  to  a minimum. 

G.  Status  of  Overageness  in  '(he  Upper  Six  Grades  When  Organized  under  the 

8-4  Plan  as  Compared  with  the  6-6  or  6-3-3  Plan, 

In  Pennsylvania  at  the  time  this  age-grade  study  was  made,  there  were  about 
1092  secondary  schools  distributed  among  the  following  grades:  DC-XII,  VII-XII, 
VII-IX,  and  X-XII,  The  following  are  the  percent  of  schools  having  each  type  of 
organization:  IX-XII,  48.1  percent;  VII-XII,  28.4  percent;  VII-IX,  18.1  percent; 
and  X-XII,  5.4  percent.  It  is  thus  evident  that  there  exists  approximately  one 
four-year  high  school  for  every  Junior-senior,  Junior,  and  senior  high  school. 

This  indicates  that  the  new  type  of  secondary  organization  has  become  widely 
adopted.  The  question  as  to  the  relative  advantages  of  the  two  types  of  organ- 
ization is  somewhat  a moot  one  for  not  all  educators  agree  that  secondary  edu- 
cation should  be  limited  to  the  upper  six  grades. 

This  bulletin  approaches  this  problem  only  on  the  basis  of  overageness 
existing  in  the  upper  six  grades,  those  grades  affected  by  secondary  school 
reorganization.  It  was  possible  to  classify  third  class  school  districts  of 
Pennsylvania  ns  to  the  type  of  organization  existing  in  the  particular  school 
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district.  Data  were  obtained  from  212  districts  of  trhioh  114  were  organized 
under  the  8-4  plan  and  the  remaining  98  \mder  the  6-6  or  6-3-3  plan.  It  was 
thus  possible  to  determine  the  distribution  of  overageness  in  each  of  the  upper 
six  grades  affected  according  to  type  of  school  organization. 

TABLE  19.  COMPARISON  OF  THE  DIFFERENCE  IN  THE  PERCENT  OF  OVERAGENESS  IN 
PUBLIC  SECONDARY  SCHOOLS  OF  THIRD  CLASS  SCHOOL  DISTRICTS  IN 
PEIHISYLVANIA  WITH  IHE  8-4  ORGANIZATION  AND  WITH  THE 
6-6  or  6-3-3  PLAN  DURING  SCHOOL  YEARS  1935-1936 


Type  of 
Organization 

Number 

of 

Districts 

Mean 

Percent  of 
Overageness 

Standard 

Deviation 

Excess 
Overageness 
Under  8-4 
Plein 

'^hances 

Overageness 
is  Greater 
Under  8-4 
Plan 

6-6  or  6-3-3 

98 

18.3 

5.46 

- 

- 

8-4 

114 

20.9 

5.86 

2.6 

< 

100 

It  is  obvious  from  Table  19  that  the  mean  percent  of  overageness  in 
the  districts  in  the  8-4  plan  was  20.9  as  compared  T?ith  18.3  in  those  districts 
maintaining  secondary  education  through  the  upper  six  grades.  The  amount  of 
overageness  on  the  average  v.^as  2.6  percent  greater  in  school  systems  maintaining 
n four-year  secondary  school.  Thsi  difference  even  though  not  large  is  significant. 

Chart  IX  presents  a detailed  distribution  of  overageness  in  each  of  the 
ninety-eight  districts  organized  ynder  the  6-6  or  6-3-3  plan  and  the  114  districts 
organized  under  the  8-4  plan.  It  is  evident  that  the  greatest  difference  existed 
in  Grade  VII  where  there  was  a greater  percentage  of  overageness  in  school  systems 
maintaining  four-year  high  schools  throughout  the  entire  distribution.  In  Grade 
VIII  even  though  the  median  points  are  identical, overageness  was  greater  in  the 
lower  twenty'-five  percent  and  the  upper  forty  percent  of  the  districts  maintain- 
ing four -year  high  schools. 

Grade  IX  indicates  that  even  thou^  the  median  percent  of  overageness  is 
slightly  greater  in  the  school  systems  maintaining  the  secondary  school  program 
for  six  years,  still  overageness  was  less  in  the  upper  thirty  percent  of  the 
schools  maintaining  a six-year  secondary  program  than  in  the  upper  thirty  per- 
cent of  the  schools  maintaining  a secondary  four  year  program. 

In  Grade  X overageness  is  slightly  greater  throughout  the  entire  distri- 
bution in  districts  with  the  8-4  plan  save  the  possible  exception  of  the  lower 
tv;o  percent  of  the  schools  in  each  group. 

Grade  XI  presents  the  some  type  of  picture,  while  in  Grade  XII  even  though 
in  the  lOTrer  fifty  percent  of  the  districts  with  the  8-4  plan  as  compared  -with 
the  6-6  or  6-3-3  plan,  there  is  some  overlapping,  the  difference  in  the  amount 
of  overageness  becomes  quite  pronounced  in  the  upper  half  of  each  group. 

Several  interesting  problem.s  are  revealed  through  this  study  which  merely 
indicates  the  status  of  overageness. 

Age-grade  studies  made  in  October  record  ages  as  of  September  1,  so  that 
the  influence  of  junior  high  school  should  not  have  affected  the  percentage  of 
overageness.  It  may  be,  however,  that  pupils  are  promoted  more  regularly  in 
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A COMPARISON  OF  THE  PERCENTILE  DISTRIBUTION  OF  OTERAGENESS  IN  THIRD  CLASS  SCHOOL  DISTRICTS  OF  PENNSYLVANIA  MAINTAINING  SECONDARY  SCHOOLS 
WITH  THE  8:-4  ORGANIZATION  AND  THE  6-6  OR  6-3-3  ORGANIZATION  DURING  THE  SCHOOL  YEAR  1935  - 1935 


B£ad_ch*Pt_thji#j  la  Grade  Till  teeaty  pereeat  of  the  schools  orgaalzed  under  the  8»4  plea  had  19i9  percent  or  less  of  OTBrageness,  aad  conTeraely  eighty  percent  of  the  schools  under  this  plan  exceeded  IB. 5 percent 
OTerageoees.  Boweveri  In  schools  organized  under  the  or  the  6«^  plea»  teenty  percent  bad  17.6  percent  or  less  oTeragonsas,  and  conversely  In  eighty  percent  of  the  echoola  overageness  exceeded  17,6  percent. 

The  upper  quartlle  point  (QjJ  for  schools  under  the  0-4  plan  le  32.7  percent  . which  le  equivalent  to  etatlng  that  la  twenty-five  percent  of  the  eeboole  of  this  type,  overegeneee  exceeds  82.7  percent,  while  in  the 
reorganized  schools,  twenty-five  percent  have  overageness  exceeding  30,3  percent.  The  medlen  (Q^)  for  each  type  of  organization  was  36.0.  Any  percentile  point  can  be  detsroloed  In  a similar  manner. 


school  systems  where  junior  high  school  opportunities  are  available.  During 
the  periods  that  pupils  ordinarily  attend  Grades  VIII  and  IX  they  may  be  excused 
from  school  providing  they  reached  sixteen  years  of  age  or  have  a farm  or 
domestic  permit.  Chart  IX  clearly  indicates  that  the  difference  in  overageness 
seems  to  be  less  in  Grades  VIII  and  IX  than  in  any  of  the  other  six  grades. 

Does  this  mean  that  pupils  have  a greater  tendency  to  remain  in  schools  which 
have  better  high  school  opportunities  or  does  it  imply  that  overageness  has  a 
tendency  to  increase  in  the  junior  high  school  grades?  This  represents  a fruit- 
ful field  for  further  investigation.  The  supposition  may  be  true  because  the 
difference  in  overageness  begins  to  become  slightly  more  pronounced  in  Grades 
X,  XI,  and  XII. 
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IV  SUMMARY  AND  CONCLUSIONS 


A.  Summary  of  Findings 

Age-grade  Conditions  on  a State-wide  Basis 

1.  Overageness  in  the  public  schools  of  Pennsylvania  during  the  school 
year  1935-1936  gradually  increased  beginning  with  Grade  I,  reaching  its  maximum 
peak  in  Grade  VII,  and  then  gradually  receding  throughout  the  upper  grades. 

2,  On  a state-wide  basis  underageness  existed  to  the  extent  of  fourteen 
percent,  normal  age  pupils  represented  sixty-four  percent,  ■while  twenty-two 
percent  were  in  the  overage  group. 

Age-grade  Conditions  in  the  Various 
Classes  of  Districts 

3.  Overageness  has  been  considerably  reduced  during  the  decade  studied  in 
all  types  of  districts.  The  reductions  in  overageness  from  1925-1926  to  1935- 
1936  were  as  follovfs:  first  class  districts,  from  thir'ty-six  to  twen'ty-'two  per- 
cent; second  class  districts,  from  twen'ty-seven  to  twenty-one  percent;  third 
class  districts,  from  -twenty-nine  -to  -twenty-one  percent;  in  four-th  class  dis- 
tricts \mder  the  super-vision  of  -the  county  superintendent,  from  thirty--two  to 
-twen-ty-three  percent,  and  for  -the  entire  State,  from  thir-ty-one  to  -twenty--two 
percent, 

4.  Overageness  over  the  ten-year  period  has  been  reduced  to  such  an  extent 

in  elementary  schools  that  it  is  now  practically  identical  with  that  in  secondary 
grades,  the  percentages  being  as  follows:  elementary  and  secondary  in  the  order 
named:  State-wide,  -twenty-three  and  tv/enty-two;  first  class  districts,  twen-ty- 

three  and  twenty--two;  second  class  districts,  -twenty-one  and  -twenty-tvro ; third 
class  districts,  -tv/enty-one  in  each  case;  and  fourth  class  districts,  -twentjr- 
four  and  "tyrenty. 

Variation  of  Age  within  Grades  and  Distribution 
of  Pupils  of  Constant  Ages 

5,  There  was  much  more  of  a tendency  for  pupils  of  a given  age  to  be 
placed  in  the  appropriate  grade  in  1935-1936,  the  greatest  improvement  being 

at  the  fourteen-year  level.  The  age- group  ha-ving  the  fewest  in  the  most  appro- 
priate grade  was  the  fifteen-year-old  pupils. 

6,  There  has  been  a decided  improvement  in  grade  placement  of  thirteen- 
year-old  pupils,  even  though  pupils  of  -this  age  still  appear  in  each  of  the 
twelve  grades.  Comparisons  of  the  percent  in  each  grade  during  1925-1926  and 
1935-1936  follow:  Grade  VIII  - 28.8  percent  and  42.5  percent;  Grade  VII  - 27.2 
percent  and  24,6  percent. 

7,  The  number  of  thirteen-year-old  pupils  enrolled  in  Grade  VII  or  VIII  was 
increased  from  56.2  percent  to  67.1  percent  over  the  ten-year  period  studied. 

8.  The  median  ages  of  -the  pupils  in  each  of  -the  -twelve  grades  have  been 
reduced  during  the  ten-year  period  1925-1935.  The  decrease  in  the  median  age 
for  the  grade  range  from  .02  years  in  the  -twelfth  grade  to  .41  and  ,40  at  -the 
fifth  and  sixth  grade  level. 
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Age-grade  Conditions  with  Sex  as  a Variable 


9.  Age-grade  conditions  among  both  sexes  were  found  to  be  as  follows  when 
ill  twelve  grades  were  taken  into  consideration: 

1935-1936  1925-1926 

Age-grade  Percent  Percent 


Condition 

Boys 

Girls 

Boys 

Girls 

Underageness 

12 

16 

10 

13 

Normal 

61 

66 

55 

59 

Overageness 

27 

18 

35 

28 

10.  Overageness  reached  its  maximum  in  the  sixth  grade  during  the  school 
year  1925-1926  vdien  the  percentages  for  the  boys,  girls,  and  total  vrere  46,  38, 
and  42,  The  maximum  amount  of  overageness  was  reached  in  1935-1936  in  Grade 
Til  where  the  percentages  in  the  same  order  were  36,  25,  and  31. 

11.  The  greatest  amount  of  overageness  for  any  age-group  occurred  in  1925- 
1926  among  the  14^  and  15i  year-old  boys  v/ho  were  overage  to  the  extent  of 
sixty-five  percent  and  14^  year-old  girls  attaining  a maximum  of  fifty-five 
percent  for  their  sex.  Ten  years  later  overageness  was  highest  in  the  15^-  year- 
old  group  of  each  sex,  the  percentage  for  boys  being  fifty-one  percent  and  for 
girls  thirty-seven  percent,  the  latter  also  attained  by  13^  year-old  girls. 

12.  The  excess  of  boys  overage  of  that  over  girls  in  1925-1926  was  125  per- 
cent, whereas,  in  1935-1936  the  boys  overage  exceeded  the  girls  by  150  percent, 
overageness  being  twenty-five  percent  more  prevalent  at  the  latter  period, 

j Overageness  in  Districts  of  the  Third  Class 

with  Various  Types  of  Local  Supervision 

13.  Overageness  in  third  class  districts  was  less  pre^dent  in  those  main- 
taining a district  superintendency. 

Overageness  in  Schools  with  Various 
Numbers  of  Teachers 

14.  In  forty-seven  counties  for  which  data  were  available  the  mean  percent 
of  overageness  in  schools  with  only  one  teacher  was  25,96;  in  schools  with  only 
two  teachers  24.65;  schools  with  only  three,  four  or  five  teachers  24.00;  schools 
with  six,  seven,  eight  or  nine  teachers  22.43;  and  schools  with  ten  or  more 
teachers  21.00. 

15.  The  median  percent  of  overageness  of  these  forty-seven  counties  in  schools 
with  one  teacher  was  26.25;  schools  with  only  two  teachers  25.05;  schools  with 
three,  four  or  five  teachers  24.67;  schools  with  six,  seven,  eight  or  nine  teachers 
22.83;  and  schools  with  ten  or  more  teachers  20.14, 

Status  of  Overageness  in  the  Upper  Six  Grades 

16.  The  mean  percent  of  overageness  in  the  upper  six  grades  of  third  class 
school  districts  with  the  8-4  organization  was  20.9  as  compared  with  18.3  percent 
in  those  third  class  districts  maintaihing  a 6-6  or  6-3-3  organization. 

B.  Conclusions 

1.  Overageness  has  been  considerably  reduced  in  Pennsylvania  from  the  school 
year  1925-1926  to  1936-1936  regardless  of  the  olass  of  district  and  regsurdless  of 
grade.  It  is  true,  however,  that  overageness  has  been  reduced  to  a larger  extent 
in  the  elementary  grades  than  the  secondary  grades  largely  because  of  the  faot  that 
it  was  more  prevalent  there. 
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2.  Overageness  gradually  increases  through  the  seventh  and  eighth  grades 
vjhen  it  gradually  decreases,  but  underageness  remains  practically  constant  in 
all  grades.  This  indicates  desirable  practices  throughout  the  State  in  that  it 
seems  undesirable  to  have  pupils  skip  grades,  it  being  much  better  to  provide 
enriched  work. 

3.  Pupils  within  grades  are  more  homogeneous  as  far  as  grades  are  con- 
cerned than  in  1925-1926.  Thirteen-year-old  pupils  could  still  be  found  in 
every  grade  in  1935-1936  but  by  and  large  they  were  in  the  seventh  and  eighth 
grades  where  they  properly  belonged.  The  outcome  of  this  general  trend  has 
been  for  a reduction  in  the  median  age  of  the  pupils  of  every  grade  in  the  pub- 
lic schools. 

4.  Overageness  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  there  was  a decided  reduction  in 
both  sexes  existed  in  greater  proportion  among  the  boys  in  1935-1936  than  in  the 
period  ten  jnsars  earlier. 

5.  The  percent  of  pupils  overage  decreased  as  the  numbers  of  teachers  per 
school  increased  from  one  to  ten  or  more  teachers,  the  greatest  percent  of  over- 
age pupils  being  found  in  one-teacher  schools. 

6.  There  is  a tendency  for  overageness  in  the  upper  six  grades  to  be 
greater  in  those  third  class  school  districts  with  the  8-4  organization  than 
in  those  maintaining  either  the  6-6  or  the  6-3-3  organization,  the  difference 
being  least  pronounced  in  Grades  VIII  and  IX. 

C,  Inferences 

1.  Splendid  strides  have  been  made  throughout  the  State  in  reducing 
excessive  overageness  but  there  still  exists  a real  challenge  to  improve  ihe 
conditions  further. 

2.  With  the  compulsory  attendance  age  being  raised  from  sixteen  years  to 
eighteen  years  two  years  hence,  overageness  may  present  itself  a s a bigger 
problem  than  it  has  in  -the  past  and  unless  school  systems  throughout  the  State 
mejee  a concerted  effort  to  adjust  the  schools  to  these  types  of  pupils  remain- 
ing in  school  for  two  additional  years,  overageness  may  exist  to  a greater  extent 
in  the  future  than  at  the  time  this  study  was  conducted. 

3.  Every  school  system  should  make  a careful  analysis  of  the  ratio  of  over- 
ageness among  boys  to  that  present  among  girls.  If  the  difference  exists  such 
as  data  on  a state-wide  basis  show,  numerous  studies  should  be  conducted  to 
alleviate  this  condition. 

4.  There  seems  to  be  some  evidence  that  a school  having  a local  supervisory 
official  in  charge  seems  to  have  better  promotional  practices  as  judged  by  the 
third  class  school  districts  of  the  State.  In  some  districts  supervision  has 
been  even  more  drastically  reduced  in  the  past  five  years  when  the  number  of 
assistant  ooumty  superintendents  were  diminished  throughout  the  State.  This  re- 
duction means  that  in  many  couinties,  it  is  almost  impossible  for  the  county 
superintendent  or  his  assistants  to  visit  a teacher  more  than  once  a year. 

5»  The  data  seem  to  prove  that  a school  should  have  at  least  six,  seven, 
eight,  or  nine  teachers  as  a very  minimum  and  better  still  ten  or  more  teachers, 
if  possible,  in  order  to  reduce  overageness  to  a minimum.  This  is  further 
evidence  for  county  superintendents  and  county  boards  of  education  to  bear  in 
mind  when  planning  the  proposed  mergers  of  school  districts  with  ten  or  less 
teachers  with  other  districts.  Their  proposal  after  being  approved  by  the  judge: 
of  the  court  of  common  pleas  and  certified  by  the  county  commissioners  will  be 
presented  to  the  electors  for  approval  in  1939,  the  proposed  merger  becoming 
enacted  in  1940. 
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6.  As  far  as  age-grade  conditions  are  concerned,  there  seems  to  be 
slightly  less  overageness  existing  in  the  school  systems  nrfiere  the  upper  six 
grades  are  included  in  the  secondary  division  than  in  those  which  include  only 
the  upper  four  grades.  Even  though  the  difference  was  small,  it  appeared  sig- 
nificant, but  not  nearly  so  large  as  one  would  have  anticipated,  nor  as  great 
as  adherents  would  claim  in  the  way  of  a curriculum  better  adjusted  to  pupil 
needs  in  the  j\mior  high  school.  Two  intangible  factors  are  brought  out  by 
these  results.  First,  overage  conditions  in  the  seventh  grade  indicate  that 
the  promotion  practices  in  districts  with  the  six-year  secondary  school  plan 
are  more  liberal.  Overageness  then  begins  to  increase  in  the  eighth  and  ninth 
grades  to  such  an  extent  that  they  are  almost  the  same  as  in  the  traditional 
organization.  IShy  is  this  true?  It  can  probably  be  inferred  that  many  re- 
organized school  systems  still  promote  by  grades  rather  than  by  subject.  This 
would  have  a tendency  to  increase  overageness.  The  claims  made  for  the  reorgan- 
ized secondary  organization  being  more  flexible  should  have  been  more  manifest 
here. 

7.  The  other  intangible  appearing  in  connection  with  this  problem  is  the 
number  of  drop-outs  from  schools  organized  under  the  8-4  plan  and  those  organized 
under  the  6-6  or  6-3-3  plan.  It  was  impossible  in  this  study  to  attempt  a 
solution  to  this  problem  because  data  were  not  available.  A cooperative  study 
projecting  further  into  this  problem  would  be  helpful  if  schools  with  each  tj'pe 
of  organization  would  carefully  check  overage  conditions  in  the  upper  six  grades. 
At  the  same  time  the  number  of  students  dropping  out  of  schools  should  be  deter- 
mined including  the  grades  in  which  these  drop-outs  vrere  last  enrolled.  This 
would  be  a very  valuable  study  and  would  reveal  further  light  on  this  particular 
problem  lAose  present  conclusions  are  more  or  less  hypothetical  and  not  fully 
established. 
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FOREWORD 


One  of  the  best  indices  for  determining  the  school  facilities  necessary  to 
educate  the  oncoming  youth  is  a study  of  potential  school  ])opulation.  It  is 
necessary,  therefore,  to  have  information  relative  to  all  children  in  Pennsyl- 
vania of  school  age  as  well  as  a method  of  checking  to  determine  that  these 
children  are  placed  in  public  or  private  schools,  or  are  legally  excused  under 
one  of  the  various  provisions  of  the  school  laws  of  Pennsylvania.  To  be 
of  the  greatest  ])Ossihle  value  the  information  should  be  as  current  as  pos- 
sible. This  bulletin  has  been  prepared  accordingly  on  the  basis'  of  data  for 
the  school  year  1938-1939,  with  the  sole  exception  of  the  number  of  pupils 
in  attendance  in  one-teacher  schools,  which  was  for  1937-1938. 

The  i)resent  bulletin,  the  second  in  the  revised  Research  Service  in  Edu- 
cation, is  therefore  designed  to  present  a com])rehensive  study  of  the  current 
situation  in  Pennsylvania  relative  to  the  placement  of  its  youth  of  school  age. 

It  is  to  he  hoped  the  detailed  method  of  re])orting  data  for  the  current 
school  year  will  assist  school  districts  in  determining  immediate  future  needs. 
An  effort  has  been  made  in  the  analysis  to  account  for  the  potential  load  as 
reported  by  the  census  enumerators  of  the  various  school  districts  in  the 
Commonwealth. 

An  important  aspect  of  the  attendance  problem  is  the  distance  a ])upil 
lives  from  school.  Many  children  attend  school  in  s]Mte  of  living  beyond 
the  legal  limit,  even  though  the  district  does  not  jmovide  transiiortation.  An 
analysis  has  therefore  been  made  on  the  best  information  available  to  date, 
to  determine  the  number  of  elementary  and  secondary  pui)ils  actually  not  in 
school  because  of  the  extreme  distance  and  lack  of  transportation. 

This  bulletin  was  prej^ared  under  the  general  supervision  of  Dr.  Donald  P. 
Davis,  and  in  the  Child  Accounting  and  Research  Division  under  the  im- 
mediate su])ervision  of  Dr.  Carl  D.  Morncweck,  assisted  by  Mr.  Jonas  E. 
Wagner  and  Dr.  Donald  W.  Campbell,  Advisers  in  Research  and  Statistics. 
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ANALYSIS  OF  THE  SCHOOL  LOAD  IN  PEIINSYLVAIWA  IN  TERMS  OF 


ENROLLIENT  AND  CENSUS  ENUMERATION 


I INTRODUCTION 


The  Constitution  of  Pennsylvania  includes  as  one  of  its 
basic  provisions  the  mandate  that  the  General  Assembly  shall  pro- 
vide for  the  maintenance  and  support  of  a thorough  and  efficient 
system  of  public  schools  wherein  all  children  above  six  years  of 
age  may  receive  a proper  education.  The  General  Assembly  has 
accordingly  from  time  to  time  enacted  into  law  such  enabling  leg- 
islation as  will  carry  out  the  full  intent  and  purpose  of  the 
constitutional  provision  (l). 

This  has  been  done  by  accepting  as  a general  principle 
the  responsibility  to  provide  a system  of  public  schools  for  all 
children  betvreen  the  ages  of  six  and  t^venty-one  years,  and  to  set 
up  such  additional  agencies  and  schools  as  will  permit  children 
from  four  to  six  years  of  age  to  receive  instruction  in  kinder- 
gartens and  adults  over  tv.'enty-one  years  of  age  (2;  Section  1401) 
in  such  organizations  as  boards  of  school  directors  may  determine 
(2:  Section  401).  In  actual  practice  the  general  effectiveness 
of  these  provisions  is  somev/hat  modified  through  the  minimum  re- 
strictions imposed  by  the  compulsory  attendance  period  during  which 
time  all  children  are  required  to  be  under  formaJ.  school  instruction 
or  be  accounted  for  under  various  other  provisions  of  the  law 
(2:  Section  1414). 

In  order  that  a proper  accounting  may  be  made  of  all 
children  coming  under  the  compulsory  attendance  laws,  a school 
census  is  taken  each  year  between  March  first  and  September  first 
by  the  local  boEirds  of  school  directors.  The  number  of  children 
thus  enumerated  represents  essentially  the  potential  school  load 
for  which  the  school  system  must  provide.  The  only  additional 
demands  are  limited  to  the  school  population  belcw  six  years  of 
age  and  the  youth  and  adults  who  have  passed  their  seventeenth 
birthdays. 


The  information  used  as  the  basis  of  this  study  has 
accordingly  been  compiled  from  the  appropriate  official  reports 
submitted  by  boards  of  school  directors  to  the  Department  of  Public 
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Instruction,  covering  the  school  census  for  1938,  the  public 
school  enrolment  for  November  1938,  and  the  Superintendent's 
Annual  Report  for  1937-1938.  These  annual  reports  cover  the 
enumeration  of  children,  the  number  of  pupils  within  the  com- 
pulsory period  attending  parochial  schools  and  private  (non- 
sectarian) schools,  data  pertaining  to  minors  betf/een  the  ages 
of  six  and  sixteen  years  who  have  mental  or  physical  handicaps, 
the  number  of  children  who  live  two  miles  or  more  from  the  near- 
est public  school  and  for  whom  no  free  transportation  is  provided 
and  the  number  of  one-teacher  schools  in  use. 

All  data  are  for  the  school  year  1938-1939,  with  the 
exception  of  the  section  on  one-teacher  schools  which  is  for  1937 
1938.  It  is  believed  that  this  documentary  information  is  quite 
generally  reliable,  with  the  possible  exceptions  of  the  portions 
reporting  the  number  of  children  holding  employment  certificates 
and  the  number  of  minors  with  mental  and  physical  defects,  both 
of  which  are  felt  to  be  somenshat  understated,  particularly  the 
number  referring  to  handicapped  children. 
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II  HISTORICAL  BACKGRODHD  OF  COMPULSORY  ATTENDANCE 


The  first  compulsory  attendance  law  in  PennsylTOnia 
was  signed  hy  Governor  Daniel  H.  Hastings  on  May  16,  1895. 

Bills  somewhat  similar  in  character  were  passed  by  the  two  pre- 
vious sessions  of  the  General  Assembly,  but  did  not  receive 
executive  approval . It  is  evident  that  Governor  Hastings  had 
some  misgivings-  also  as  to  the  genered  acceptance- of  such  legis- 
lation by  the  public  for  ho  indioa-ted  in  a subscript  that  if 
certain  provisions  were  found  -bo  bo  unworkable,  futvire  legis- 
latures coxdd  easily  remedy  the  situation. 

Under  the  provisions  of  this  Act,  parents  were  re- 
quired to  send  all  of  their  children  between  eight  and  thirteen 
years  of  age  to  a school  in  which  the  English  branches  were 
taught  for  a minimum  period  of  sixteen  weeks  in  each  school  year. 
Exemptions  from  attendance  could  be  granted  to  children  who  had 
mental  or  physical  handicaps,  lived  more  than  two  miles  from  a 
public  school,  were  being  instructed  in  the  English  branches,  or 
for  other  urgent  reasons.  The  enumeration  was  taken  by  -the  reg- 
ularly elected  assessors  at  -the  time  of  the  Spring  registration 
of  voters. 


The  Act  of  1895  was  amended  in  1897  to  include  all 
children  between  the  ages  of  eight  and  sixteen  years  -with  the 
provision  that  its  requirements  did  not  apply  to  any  child 
thirteen  to  sixteen  years  of  age  -jdao  was  regularly  employed  in 
some  useful  service.  The  period  of  compulsory  attendance  was 
limited  to  seven-ty  per  centum  of  the  official  school  term. 

In  1905  the  compulsory  attendance  period  -was  extended 
from  thirteen  to  fourteen  yecurs.  Employment  certificates  were 
issued  under  certain  conditions  to  cover  the  period  from  four- 
teen to  sixteen  years. 

The  general  revision  of  the  school  laws  in  1911,  com- 
monly referred  to  as  the  School  Code,  resulted  in  a complete 
rewriting  and  strengthening  of  the  attendance  lacws  thus  far 
enacted  and  in  such  additional  requirements  as  the  conditions 
of  the  times  made  necessary,  all  of  which  are  embodied  in 
Article  XIV  of  -the  present  School  Laws  of  Pennsylvania.  Amnng 
the  changes  recorded  were  an  extension  of  the  compulsory  attend- 
ance period  to  the  entire  term  instead  of  seventy  per  centum 
thereof,  and  -the  enumeration  of  children  to  be  made  by  attendance 
officers,  teachers  or  others  instead  of  registration  assessors. 
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In  1915  the  present  basic  Child  Labor  Law  was  enacted  which 
defines  very  specifically  the  conditions  for  the  employment  of  minors 
between  fourteen  and  sixteen  years  of  age. 

Finally,  the  General  Assembly,  in  an  effort  to  clarify  and 
strengthen  existing  legislation  bearing  on  compulsory  school  attend- 
ance, has  in  recent  years  amended  various  sections  of  Article  XIV  of 
the  School  Laws,  inter  alia,  in  the  following  manner; 

a The  examination  of  children  between  the  ages  of  six 
and  sixteen  who  have  exceptional  mental  or  physical 
handicaps,  by  an  approved  mental  clinic,  certified 
public  school  psychologist  or  psychological  examiner. 

b Definition  of  the  term  ”oampulsory  school  age”  to  mean 
the  period  of  a child’s  life  from  the  time  the  child's 
parents  elect  to  have  the  child  enter  school,  which 
shall  not  be  later  than  the  age  of  eight  years,  to  the 
age  of  seventeen  years.  It  is  provided,  however,  that 
graduation  from  a regularly  accredited  senior  high 
school  will  be  accepted  as  a reason  for  ^miving  the 
requirements  of  compulsory  attendance, 

c Provision  for  the  examination  of  all  minors  \mder  six 
years  of  age  who  are  totally  deaf  or  whose  hearing  is 
impaired. 

d The  issuance  of  farm  and  domestic  service  permits  is 
limited  to  the  period  from  fifteen  to  seventeen  years 
of  age,  with  the  provision  that  a permit  may  be  issued 
to  a child  fourteen  years  of  age  under  special  rec- 
ommendation of  a superintendent  of  schools  £ind  the 
approval  of  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction. 

e Inclusion  of  the  home  and  school  visitor  among  the  em- 
ployes having  to  do  with  enforcement  of  school  attendance 
laws,  and  defining  their  certification  status. 

f Provision  for  optional  free  transportation  of  public 

school  children  who  live  -two  miles  or  more  from  a public 
school,  in  school  districts  of  the  fourth  class  and  of 
the  third  class  wholly  within  tho  boundary  lines  of  a 
township. 

g The  enumeration  every  five  years  of  all  persons  ten  years 
of  age  or  over  who  are  unable  to  read  or  write  the  English 
language  according  to  certain  standards. 


h The  enumeration  every  ten  years,  beginning  with 
1945,  of  all  persons  twenty-one  years  of  age  or 
more  iiriio  are  not  citizens  of  the  United  States 
of  America. 

i Provision  for  a salary  scale  for  home  and  school 
visitors  employed  in  school  districts  of  the 
first  class. 

The  effective  date  of  the  provision  of  paragraph  f 
has  been  postponed  two  years  under  legislation  enacted  into 
law  in  the  1939  General  Assembly;  similarly,  the  minimum 
compulsory  attendance  age  remains  at  seventeen  years  of  age 
instead  of  being  raised  to  eighteen. 
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Ill  PURPOSE  OF  THE  STUDY 


The  primary  purpose  of  this  Study  is  to  ascertain 
the  potential  school  population  of  Pennsylvania  for  1938- 
193S  coming  under  the  compulsory  attendance  laws,  together 
with  the  actual  accounting  of  such  children  through  enrol- 
ment in  public  and  private  schools  and  through  exemptions 
of  various  types  that  ere  provided  by  law.  Such  exemptions 
include  graduates  of  secondary  schools  vjho  have  completed 
the  twelfth  grade  before  the  expiration  of  the  compulsory 
attendance  period,  children  holding  general  employment  cer- 
tificates, children  i/rtio  dropped  out  in  1937-1938  at  sixteen 
years  of  age,  children  who  have  mental  and  physical  handicaps 
of  a pronounced  character,  and  a limited  group  for  iirfiom  there 
is  no  formal  classification. 

Such  a study  will  assemble  for  the  first  time  a 
mass  of  statistical  information  that  should  prove  highly  val- 
uable to  school  administrators,  attendance  officers,  and 
students  of  education  who  are  interested  in  the  problems  of 
school  attendance. 
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rV  POTENTIAL  SCHOOL  POPULATION 


The  potential  school  population  of  Pennsylvania  is  re- 
stricted essentially  in  this  research  to  the  number  of  children 
listed  in  the  annual  school  census.  Such  a limitation  will  there- 
fore not  pennit  the  inclusion  of  any  boys  or  girls  under  six  years 
of  age  or  above  the  age  of  seventeen. 

Pennsylvania  is  one  of  the  two  states  in  the  United  States, 
New  York  being  the  other,  that  has  reached  a possible  school  popula- 
tion in  excess  of  2,000,000  children  who  are  between  the  ages  of  six 
and  seventeen,  inclusive.  The  problem  of  a proper  accounting  of 
those  children,  then,  which  is  basic  to  an  optimum  educational  ser- 
vice, on  such  a scale  of  magnitude,  is  at  once  apparent.  The  follow- 
ing pages  are  an  attempt  to  render  such  an  accoimting. 

A Enumeration  of  Children 

The  school  census  of  Pennsylvania  at  present 
lists  all  children  from  six  to  seventeen  years  of  age, 
inclusive;  or,  expressed  in  another  way,  from  six  to 
the  age  of  eighteen  years.  This  census  is  taJcen  pri- 
marily to  provide  a basis  for  the  enforcement  of  the 
compulsory  school  attendance  and  child-labor  laws, 
rather  than  a standard  for  the  allocation  of  state 
school  funds  as  is  the  case  in  a number  of  states. 

■Whatever  the  objective,  it  is  obvious  that  great  care 
should  be  exercised  by  enumerators  in  order  that  an 
accurate  accounting  may  be  possible.  It  is  believed 
that  the  figures  reported  herewith  for  number  of  chil- 
dren enumerated  are  essentially  correct.  Recent  years 
have  emphasized  the  importance  of  giving  greater 
attention  to  this  phase  of  school  administration. 

With  the  gradual  passing  of  the  older  type  of  census 
enumerator  who  had  little  conception  of  the  importance 
of  his  responsibility,  for  the  present  individual  who 
is  ordinarily  well  instructed  in  the  details  necessary 
to  conduct  a full  and  complete  school  census,  the 
enumeration  of  children  of  school  age  becomes  in- 
creasingly more  accurate. 

Table  1 has  been  compiled  to  show  the  enumera- 
tion of  children  in  Pennsylvania  for  the  year  1938-1939. 

The  table  includes  no  other  basic  information  than  the 
total  nxmiber  of  children  counted,  together  with  their 
distribution  by  sexes  and  counties. 
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TABLE  1.  mMBER  OF  CHILDREN  ENUMERATED  IN  ACCORDANCE  WITH  SECTION  1426 
OF  THE  SCHOOL  LAPfS  OF  PENNSYLVANIA,  MARCH  1 - SEPTEMBER  1,  1938 


County 

t 

1 

Nmber 

of  Children  Enumerated 

t 

* Total 

1 

. . . . . 

t 

t 

f 

Boys  ' 

f 

Girls 

1 

' 2 

f 

3 » 

4 

Total 

2,131,800 

1,080,768 

1,051,032 

Adams 

8,403 

4,232 

4,171 

Allegheny 

303,277 

153,937 

149,340 

Armstrong 

20,074 

10,219 

9,855 

Beaver 

35,960 

18,316 

17,644 

Bedford 

9,587 

4,927 

4,660 

Berks 

48,547 

24,686 

23,861 

Blair 

30,933 

15,672 

15,261 

Bradford 

10,669 

5,402 

5,267 

Bucks 

22,064 

11,152 

10,912 

Butler 

20,658 

10,578 

10,080 

Cambria 

51,247 

26,052 

25,196 

Cameron 

1,239 

614 

625 

Carbon 

15,997 

8,160 

7,837 

Centre 

11,694 

5,866 

5,828 

Chester 

27,675 

14,156 

13,519 

Clarion 

8,889 

4,560 

4,339 

Clearfield 

22,236 

11,297 

10,939 

Clinton 

7,642 

3,843 

3,799 

Columbia 

11,099 

5,653 

5,446 

Crawford 

14,111 

7,195 

6,916 

Cumberland 

14,831 

7,434 

7,397 

Dauphin 

34,533 

17,425 

17,108 

Delaware 

57,637 

29,173 

28,464 

Elk 

8,556 

4,369 

4,187 

Erie 

39,834 

20,303 

19,531 

Fayette 

51,442 

26,050 

25,392 

Forest 

1,275 

663 

612 

Franklin 

14,671 

7,451 

7,220 

Fulton 

2,297 

1,133 

1,164 

Greene 

11,045 

5,576 

5,469 

Huntingdon 

9,656 

4,908 

4,748 

Indiana 

19,636 

9,956 

9,680 

Jefferson 

12,862 

6,542 

6,320 
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TABLE  1.  irailBER  OF  CHILDREN  ENUMERATED  IN  ACCORDANCE  WITH  SECTION  1425 
OF  THE  SCHOOL  LAWS  OF  RENNSYLVANIA,  MARCH  1 - SEPTEMBER  1,  1938 

(Continued) 


t 

t 

Number 

of  Children  Enumerated 

County  ’ 

t 

t 

T 

Total  » 

t 

1 

Boys  ’ 

1 

Girls 

1 ' 

2 ' 

3 ' 

4 

Juniata 

3,609 

1,827 

1,782 

Lackawanna 

70,428 

35,689 

34,739 

Lancaster 

43,375 

21,754 

21,621 

Lawrence 

23,624 

12,120 

11,504 

Lebanon 

15,443 

7,795 

7,648 

Lehigh 

34,687 

17,348 

17,339 

Luzerne 

106,331 

53,739 

52,592 

Lycoming 

19,074 

9,776 

9,298 

McKean 

12,489 

6,294 

6,195 

Mercer 

22,634 

11,555 

11,079 

Mifflin 

10,702 

5,453 

5,249 

Monroe 

6,305 

3,196 

3,109 

Montgomery 

57,011 

28,756 

28,255 

Montour 

2,884 

1,451 

1,433 

Northampton 

38,758 

19,683 

19,075 

Northumberland 

30,674 

15,609 

15,065 

Perry 

5,436 

2,727 

2,709 

Philadelphia 

370,149 

187,667 

182,482 

Pike 

1,546 

809 

737 

Potter 

4,005 

2,019 

1,986 

Sohiyrlkill 

54,207 

27,425 

26,782 

Snyder 

4,255 

2,145 

2,110 

Somerset 

21,592 

10,920 

10,672 

SulliYan 

1,731 

870 

861 

Susquehanna 

7,866 

3,982 

3,884 

Tioga 

7,331 

3,701 

3,630 

Union 

3,392 

2,039 

1,853 

Venango 

13,927 

7,004 

6,923 

Warren 

8,781 

4,333 

4,448 

Washington 

50,753 

25,624 

25,129 

Wayne 

6,339 

3,335 

3,004 

Westmoreland 

70,648 

35,766 

34,882 

Wyoming 

3,616 

1,834 

1,782 

York 

37,422 

19,033 

18,389 
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The  total  of  2,131,800  children  is  fairly  evenly  divided 
according  to  sex,  the  boys  numbering  1,080,768  -while  the  girls  -were 
slightly  less  with  a total  of  1,051,032.  Translated  into  per  cents, 
50,7  per  cent  of  the  number  are  boys  and  49.3  per  cent  are  girls. 

This  distribution  is  almost  in  exact  agreement  -with  the  latest 
natiQn--wide  figures  -which  are  for  1935-1936  (3:61),  These  show  50.8 
per  cent  of  -the  school  census  population  of  the  country  were  boys  and 
49.2  per  cent  were  girls,  Cameron,  Fulton,  and  Warren  counties 
alone  show  more  girls  than  boys,  -while  in  Centre,  Forest,  Lancaster, 
Lehigh,  Montour,  Snyder,  and  Sullivan  counties,  the  sexes  are  almost 
equally  di-vided. 

One  of  the  chief  problems  that  confronts  Pennsyl-vania 
taxpayers  is  how  best  to  provide  educational  facilities  to  take 
care  of  the  more  than  -two  million  of  boys  and  girls  during  the  com- 
pulsory attendsince  period.  The  problem  is  intensified  by  the  fact 
that  their  geographical  distribution  ranges  from  areas  wherein  the 
average  number  of  children  is  as  low  as  three  per  square  mile,  as 
in  Pike  County,  to  almost  3,000  per  square , mile,  as  in  Philadelphia 
Coun-fcy.  Again,  inaccessibility  to  school  plants  through  lack  of 
adequate  transportation  facilities  contributes  hea-vLly  tovmrd 
making  -bhe  solution  of  the  problem  harder.  It  is  necessary  only 
at  this  point  to  contrast  in  one's  mind  the  relative  ease  to  pro- 
-wlde  schools  within  easy  reach  of  urban  children  -with  the  diffi- 
culties that  face  boards  of  directors  in  the  remote  mountainous 
areas.  It  is  probably  no  more  costly  to  place  the  15,000  children 
in  Lebanon  County  in  schoolrooms  than  the  9,000  in  Bedford  Coun-by. 

In  other  words,  the  locale,  -whether  in  sparsely  settled  regions  or 
in  areas  of  hea-^y  concentration  of  population,  has  much  to  do  wi-th 
the  school  problem. 

The  map  or  Chart  I is  an  effort  to  classify  roughly  the 
2,131,800  children  enumerated  in  1938  into  five  densi-fcy  groups. 

In  an  interpretation  of  the  figures  for  each  coun-by  it  should  be 
kept  in  mind  that  wide  differences  in  number  of  children  per  square 
mile  in  neighboring  counties  is  usually  due  to  cities  and  large 
boroughs  located  in  one  coun-by  -that  are  not  found  in  adjoining 
are^s.  This  is  -well  sho-wn  in  the  counties  surrounding  Lackawanna 
Coun-by, 


The  five  densi-by  groups  include  those  counties  ha-^lng 
ten  or  loss  children  per  square  mile,  -bhose  ha-ving  eleven  to  -twen-by- 
fi-TO  per  square  mile,  twenty-six  to  fifty,  fifty-one  to  seventy-five, 
and  -bhose  reporting  more  than  seventy-five  children  per  similar  unit 
area.  The  extreme  eastern  and  western  parts  of  the  State  show  the 
areas  of  greatest  concentration,  -while  ten  or  -bwelve  of  the  northern 
counties  and  those  extending  -through  the  central  portion  comprise 
most  of  the  territory  with  relatively  few  boys  and  girls  per  square 
mile. 
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V ACCOUNTING  FOR  ENDIERATED  CHILDREN 


In  theory,  the  proper  accounting  of  the  2,131,800  boj^s  and 
girls  used  in  this  study  would  include  complete  statistical  informa- 
tion covering  their  identification  with  formal  school  instruction  or 
their  absorption  in  other  groups  enjoying  special  legal  sanctions. 
Such  an  accounting  would  list  2,131,800  credits  against  the  same  num 
ber  of  debits.  The  debit  column  records  a potential  pupil  load  of 
2,131,800,  whereas  the  tote.l  distribution  of  credits  shows  2,195,165 
or  an  excess  of  63,365  children  for  whom  no  apparent  classification 
is  given.  Ordinarily,  school  census  and  school  attendance  figures 
reveal  shortages,  particularly  in  the  larger  cities  where  accurate 
accounting  is  exceedingly  difficult.  In  the  present  research  the 
surplus  of  63,365  boys  and  girls  is  doubtless  due  to  a great  degree 
to  kindergarten  enrolments  under  six  years  of  age  and  to  pupils  in 
secondary  schools  beyond  the  seventeen-year  age  limit  of  the  census 
enumeration.  These  two  age  extremes  are  included  in  the  school  en- 
rolment but  are  omitted  in  the  census  enumeration. 

Keeping  in  mind,  then,  this  explanation  of  the  discrepancy 
in  final  figures,  the  credit  side  of  the  account,  namely,  the  distri 
bution  of  the  enumerated  children,  is  listed  under  seven  descriptive 
heads;  n\mber  of  pupils  enrolled  in  the  public  schools;  number  of 
pupils  enrolled  in  private  non-sectarian  and  in  parochial  schools; 
number  graduating  from  a secondary  school  after  completing  grade 
twelve;  number  holding  general  employment  certificates;  number  who 
became  sixteen  years  of  age  and  dropped  out  of  school  in  1937-1938; 
number  of  minors  six  to  sixteen  7irho  have  mental  and  physical  handi- 
caps and  come  under  the  provisions  of  Section  1414  of  the  School 
Laws  of  Pennsylvania;  and  the  final  group  listed  under  the  title  of 
"unclassified  children." 

A Pupils  Enrolled  in  the  Public  Schools 

The  enrolment  given  herewith  in  Table  2 includes 
the  net  enrclment  of  all  pupils  v/hose  names  appear  in  the 
School  Attendance  Register  for  the  month  of  November  1938, 
kept  by  each  teacher  in  the  Commornvealth  responsible  for 
keeping  attendance  records.  This  means  that  the  registry 
covers  all  pupils  from  the  lowest  age  in  the  kindergarten 
to  the  youth  who  remain  in  the  public  schools  until  the 
twenty-first  birthday  is  reached. 

The  two  divisions,  elementary  and  secondary,  are 
based  on  the  current  organization  within  the  local  system. 
Elementary  pupils  will,  therefore,  be  restricted  to  the 
first  six  grades  in  some  instances  and  to  the  first  eight 
grades  in  other  cases.  Similarly,  secondary  pupils  will 
include  boys  and  girls  under  any  type  of  organization  con- 
cerned with  instruction  on  a secondary  school  level. 
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TABLE  2.  NUMBER  OF  PUPILS  ENROLLED  IN  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS,  DECEMBER  1,  1938 


County 

t 

T 

Nixmber  of  Pupils  Enrolled 

f 

f 

Total 

t " ■ ' ? ' 

' Elementary  * 

1 t 

Secondary 

1 

2 

' 3 ’ 

4 

Total 

1,837,273 

1,179,486 

657,787 

Adams 

7,265 

5,628 

1,637 

Allegheny 

243,243 

146,136 

97,107 

Armstrong 

18,755 

13,446 

5,309 

Beaver 

33,204 

20,546 

12,658 

Bedford 

9,759 

7,221 

2,538 

Berks 

42,055 

25,876 

16,179 

Blair 

29,473 

17,697 

11,776 

Bradford 

10,739 

7,361 

3,378 

Bucks 

18,844 

13,375 

5,469 

Butler 

18,350 

13,218 

5,132 

Cambria 

47,314 

32,468 

14,346 

Cameron 

1,307 

842 

465 

Carbon 

12,262 

7,378 

4,384 

Centre 

11,563 

8,208 

3,355 

Chester 

25,946 

16,872 

9,074 

Clarion 

8,704 

6,044 

2,660 

Clearfield 

21,556 

15,319 

5,737 

Clinton 

6,905 

4,592 

2,313 

Columbia 

11,252 

7,252 

4,000 

Crawford 

13,510 

9,225 

4,285 

Cumberland 

15,305 

9,460 

5,845 

Dauphin 

31,141 

17,950 

13,191 

Delaware 

50,069 

28,565 

21 , 504 

Elk 

6 , 255 

4,306 

1,949 

Erie 

31,235 

17,669 

13,566 

Fayette 

48,556 

34,182 

14,374 

Forest 

1,217 

903 

314 

Franklin 

13,375 

9,986 

3,389 

Fulton 

2,246 

1,703 

543 

Greene 

10,798 

8,724 

2,074 

Huntingdon 

9,461 

6,919 

2,542 

Indiana 

19,396 

13,754 

5,642 

Jefferson 

12,710 

8,760 

3,950 
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TABLE  2,  NUMBER  OF  PUPILS  ENROLLED  IN  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS,  DECEMBER  1,  1938 

(Continued) 


1 

f 

Nmber 

of  Pupils  Enrolled 

County  ' 

1 

f 

t 

Total 

1 

t 

Elementary 

t 

t 

Secondary 

1 ' 

2 

t 

3 

f 

4 

Juniata 

3,488 

2,783 

705 

Lackamanna 

58,114 

36,514 

21,600 

Lancaster 

38,372 

26,490 

11,882 

Lawrence 

22,893 

13,879 

9,014 

Lebanon 

13,766 

9,108 

4,658 

Lehigh 

29,380 

18,458 

10,922 

Luzerne 

92,665 

58,222 

34,443 

Lycoming 

18,297 

11,222 

7,075 

McKean 

11,946 

8,040 

3,906 

Mercer 

21,767 

14,399 

7,368 

Mifflin 

9,765 

7,002 

2,763 

Monroe 

5,988 

3,680 

2,308 

Montgomery 

48,275 

27,195 

21,080 

Montour 

2,523 

1,872 

651 

Northampton 

34,125 

20,565 

13,560 

Northumberland 

25,244 

16,300 

8,944 

Perry 

5,232 

3,921 

1,311 

Philadelphia 

276,579 

171,973 

104,606 

Pike 

1,233 

846 

387 

Potter 

3,953 

2,931 

1,022 

Schuylkill 

45,438 

29,558 

15,880 

Snyder 

4,105 

3,187 

918 

Somerset 

20,898 

14,432 

6,466 

Siilli-van 

1,632 

1,085 

547 

Susquehanna 

7,506 

5,387 

2,119 

Tioga 

7,353 

4,795 

2,558 

Union 

3,635 

2,747 

888 

Venango 

12,934 

8,074 

4,860 

Warren 

8,791 

6,269 

2,522 

Washington 

46,140 

32,441 

13,699 

Wayne 

5,792 

4,121 

1,671 

Westmoreland 

68,805 

44,126 

24,679 

Wyoming 

3,598 

2,457 

1,141 

York 

33,271 

22,822 

10,449 
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A total  of  1,837,273  pupils  is  enrolled  in  the  public 
schools  of  Pennsylvania  during  the  current  year,  of  vdiom  1,179,486 
are  fo\ind  in  the  elementary  grades  and  657,787  have  reached  sec- 
ondarj^  school  classification.  On  the  basis  of  these  figures  the 
enrolment  is  86.2  per  cent  of  the  census  registration.  The  latest 
figures  for  the  United  States  as  a whole,  or  those  for  1936-1936, 
on  comparable  items  show  that  the  number  of  pupils  enrolled  in  the 
public  schools  was  83.4  per  cent  of  the  school  census  for  children 
5-17  years  of  age  (3:55). 

In  order  that  some  record  of  growth  in  public  school  enrol- 
ment may  be  available  for  study  in  connection  with  the  registration 
for  1938-1939,  Table  3 has  been  compiled  from  the  Annual  Statistical 
Reports  of  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction. 


TABLE  3.  EiffiOLMERTS  IN  THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS,  1930-1939 


School 

Year 

Ending 

Enrolment  of  Pupils 

Per  Cent 
Secondary 

Total 

t 1 

* Elementary  • 

f f 

Secondary 

1 

2 

' 3 ’ 

4 

5 

1930 

1,937,793 

1,563,615 

374,178 

19.3 

1931 

1,970,416 

1,559,499 

410,917 

20.9 

1932 

2,004,867 

1,537,790 

467,077 

23.3 

1933 

2,028,441 

1,455,165 

573,276 

28.3 

1934 

2,031,606 

1,432,064 

599,542 

29,5 

1935 

2,017,778 

1,404,300 

613,478 

30,4 

1936 

2,006,097 

1,376,086 

630,012 

31.4 

1937 

1,982,709 

1,344,455 

638,254 

32.2 

1938 

1,946,186 

1,295,348 

650,838 

33.4 

1939* 

1,837,273 

1,179,486 

657,787 

35.8 

* Figures  as  of  November  1938 


The  ten-year  period  included  above  shows  the  highest  enrol- 
ment was  reached  in  the  year  1933-1934,  since  which  time  there  has 
been  a steady  and  consistent  drop  in  pupil  population  due  in  general 
to  the  diminishing  birth  rate  which  prevails  throughout  the  country. 

Of  equal  significance  is  the  shift  in  the  relative  number  of  elementary 
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and  secondary  school  pupils.  It  will  be  noted  that  the  per 
cent  secondary  school  enrolments  is  of  total  enrolments  in- 
creased from  19.3  to  35.8  in  the  decade  from  1930  to  1939. 

A further  study  of  the  number  of  pupils  under  sec- 
ondary school  instruction  reveals  much  of  interest,  partic- 
ularly when  measured  in  terms  of  modern  school  organization. 

In  theory  the  traditional  8-4  public  school  organization  would 
require  one-third  of  all  pupils  to  be  registered  in  the  sec- 
ondary division,  assuming  all  pupils  continued  in  school.  In 
practice  a marked  trend  in  the  direction  of  a shorter  elemen- 
tary with  a consequent  longer  secondary  period  is  quite 
strikingly  shown  in  the  figures  given  in  the  fourth  colvimn  of 
Table  3.  In  order  to  provide  further  detail  on  this  develop- 
ment, Table  4 is  presented  which  aims  to  give  a general 
picture  of  the  marked  shift  in  enrolment  noT,v  taking  place 
throughout  the  State.  In  the  interests  of  brevity,  the  table 
is  restricted  to  reporting  secondary  enrolments  in  per  cents 
only. 


The  range  in  per  cents  extends  from  19.2  in  Greene 
County  to  43.7  in  Montgomery  County.  This  means  that  about 
one  pupil  in  five  in  the  former  county  is  imder  formal  sec- 
ondary school  instruction,  whereas  something  more  than  two 
pupils  in  five  have  such  an  opportunity  in  the  latter  county. 
Greene  County’-  which  retains  the  four-year  organization  is  14.1 
points  below  t>ie  maximum  attendance  (33  l/3  per  cent)  per- 
mitted under  such  an  organization,  whereas,  in  Montgomery  County, 
where  practically  all  districts  have  adopted  the  more  modem 
type  of  secondary  school  organization,  the  6-6  plan  which 
means  a maximura  of  fifty  per  cent  of  the  total  enrolment  in 
the  secondary  division,  is  within  6.3  points  of  saturation. 

In  studying  the  per  cent  for  each  county  it  should 
be  kept  in  mind  that  marked  variations  in  neighboring  counties, 
for  example,  are  due  in  general  to  the  dominant  type  of  organ- 
ization in  effect  in  the  respective  areas.  Also,  that  in  some 
counties  a large  city  is  the  controlling  factor  in  determining 
the  magnitude  of  the  ranking. 
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TABLE  4.  THE  PER  CENT  PUBLIC  SECONDARY  SCHOOL  ENROLMENTS 
IH  PENNSYLVANIA  IS  OF  TOTAL  ENROLMENTS,  BY  COUNTIES, 

1938-1939 


Coiinty 

t 

’ Per  Cent 

f 

f 

1 

t 

, Coxinty  - 

, Continued 

f 

— r“ 

t 

^ Per  Cent 

1 

r 

Total 

35.8 

Juniata 

20.2 

Adams 

22.5 

Lackawanna 

37.2 

Allegheny 

39,9 

Lancaster 

31.0 

Armstrong 

28.3 

Lawrence 

39.4 

Beaver 

38.1 

Lebanon 

33.8 

Bedford 

26.0 

Lehigh 

37.2 

Berks 

38.5 

Luzerne 

37.2 

Blair 

40.0 

Lycoming 

38.7 

Bradford 

31.5 

McKean 

32.7 

Bucks 

29.0 

Mercer 

33.8 

Butler 

28.0 

Mifflin 

28.3 

Cambria 

31.4 

Monroe 

38.5 

Cameron 

35.6 

Montgomery 

43.7 

Carbon 

35.8 

Montour 

25.8 

Centre 

29,0 

Northampton 

39.7 

Chester 

35.0 

Northumberland 

35.4 

Clarion 

30.6 

Perry 

25.1 

Clearfield 

26.6 

Philadelphia 

37.8 

Clinton 

33.5 

Pike 

31.4 

Columbia 

35.5 

Potter 

25.9 

Crawford 

31.7 

Schuylkill 

34.9 

Cumberland 

38.2 

Snyder 

22.4 

Dauphin 

42.4 

Somerset 

30.9 

Delaware 

42.9 

Sullivan 

33,6 

Elk 

31.2 

Susquehanna 

28.2 

Erie 

43.4 

Tioga 

34.8 

Payette 

29.6 

Union 

24.4 

Forest 

25.8 

Venango 

37.6 

Franklin 

25.3 

Warren 

28.7 

Pulton 

24.2 

Washington 

29.7 

Greene 

19.2 

Wayne 

28.9 

Huntingdon 

26,9 

Westmoreland 

35.9 

Indiana 

29.1 

Wyoming 

31.7 

Jefferson 

31.1 

York 

31.4 

17 


B Number  of  Pupils  Enrolled  in  Private  Schools 


The  official  reports  from  each  school  district 
include  detailed  information  on  the  nijmber  of  boys  and 
girls  ■mho  are  assigned  from  the  census  to  private  non- 
sectarian schools  and  to  parochial  schools.  The  report 
contains  also  a distribution  of  these  pupils  according 
to  their  respective  ages.  The  present  study,  howe'ver, 
does  not  include  data  on  this  further  refinement. 


The  private  non-sectarian  schools  include 
academies,  preparatorj'’  schools  connected  vri.'fch  insti'tu- 
tions  and  otherwise,  pri-vate  industrial  schools, 
seminaries,  institutes,  country  day  schools,  schools 
in  connection  ■with  welfare  institutions,  and  other 
schools  of  a non-parochial  character.  The  parochial 
schools  are  practically  wholly  Catholic  in  religious 
affiliation. 


Almost  300,000  pupils  in  Pennsylvania  are  en- 
rolled in  private  non-sectarian  and  parochial  schools, 
with  one-third  of  them  being  in  the  ci^fcy  of  Philadelphia 
alone.  The  exact  number  for  1938-1939  is  291,420. 
Approximately  nine^by  per  cent  of  these  children  attend 
the  parochial  schools. 

Cameron,  Forest,  Jvmiata,  Perry,  Snyder, 

Tioga,  and  Union  counties  report  no  pupils  in  any  "bype 
of  private  school.  On  the  other  hand,  Allegheny, 
Cambria,  Delaware,  Erie,  Lackavranna,  Luzerne, 

Montgomery,  Philadelphia,  and  Schuylkill  counties  show 
hea^vy  concentrations  of  such  pupils,  particularly  in 
schools  under  supervision  of  the  Catholic  Church. 
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TABLE  5.  mJMBER  OF  PUPILS  ENROLLED  IN  PRIVATE  SCHOOLS 

1938-1939 


County 

Enrolled  in  l^riTOte  Schools,  Six 

to  Seventeen  Years,  Inclusive 

' 

Total 

1 

t 

f 

1 

Non-Sectarian  ' 

t 

Parochial 

1 

2 

t 

5 ' 

4 

Totfd 

291,420 

22,648 

268,772 

.lams 

1,831 

302 

1,529 

..legheny 

63,355 

2,069 

61,286 

.mstrong 

682 

123 

559 

I'aver 

3,345 

50 

3,295 

j df ord 

19 

17 

2 

Irks 

3,126 

153 

2,973 

lair 

3,439 

50 

3,389 

i adf ord 

312 

7 

305 

Icks 

1,749 

240 

1,509 

itler 

526 

7 

519 

C-nbria 

7,401 

84 

7,317 

Cneron 

- 

- 

- 

C"bon 

2,315 

18 

2,297 

Citre 

144 

5 

139 

pjster 

2,518 

428 

2,090 

Pvrion 

540 

3 

537 

liar  field 

688 

- 

688 

J.nton 

933 

319 

614 

!i  umbia 

414 

5 

409 

Iwford 

785 

10 

775 

liberland 

56 

21 

35 

liphin 

2,413 

1,022 

1,391 

It  aware 

12,611 

1,589 

11,022 

a 

2,345 

6 

2,339 

Irs 

7,254 

226 

7,028 

laatte 

2,483 

26 

2,457 

bsst 

- 

- 

- 

Iraki  in 

211 

35 

176 

U:on 

2 

2 

r»ne 

6 

- 

6 

ingdon 

1 

1 

- 

ana 

566 

139 

427 

1 

m 

erson 

755 

30 

725 
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TABLE  5.  IrtIMBER  OF  PUPILS  ElffiOLLED  IE  PRIVATE  SCHOOLS 

(Continued) 


' Enrolled  in  Private  Schools,  Six 

' to  Seventeen  Years,  Inclusive 

Coiinty  ' 

f 

t 

Total 

1 

t 

f 

1 

Non-Sectarian  ' 

f 

Parochial 

1 ’ 

2 

t 

3 ’ 

4 

Juniata 

Lackawanna 

9,825 

515 

9,310 

Lancaster 

2,671 

251 

2,420 

Lawrence 

738 

3 

735 

Lebanon 

899 

22 

877 

Lehigh 

3,271 

296 

2,975 

Luzerne 

14,154 

645 

13,509 

Lycoming 

1,145 

25 

1,120 

McKean 

728 

31 

697 

Mercer 

1,223 

15 

1,208 

Mifflin 

2 

2 

- 

Monroe 

233 

- 

233 

Montgomery 

8,384 

2,221 

6,163 

Montour 

301 

94 

207 

Northampton 

3,905 

66 

3,839 

Northumberland 

5,142 

3 

5,139 

Periy 

- 

- 

- 

Philadelphia 

98,266 

11,190 

87,076 

Pike 

7 

- 

7 

Potter 

17 

3 

14 

Schuylkill 

8,804 

77 

8,727 

Snyder 

- 

- 

- 

Somerset 

348 

3 

345 

Sullivan 

93 

- 

93 

Susquehanna 

283 

2 

281 

Tioga 

- 

- 

- 

Union 

- 

- 

- 

Venango 

999 

- 

999 

Warren 

179 

15 

164 

Washington 

1,270 

32 

1,238 

Wayne 

237 

11 

226 

Westmoreland 

3,931 

31 

3,900 

Wy'cxming 

4 

2 

2 

York 

1,536 

106 

1,430 
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C Graduates  of  Secondary'  Schools  \Vho  Completed  Grade  XII 
Before  Eighteen  Years  of  Age 

The  normal  age  to  be  graduated  from  an  accred- 
ited secondary  school  vdiose  last  year  is  Grade  XII,  is 
eighteen  years  or  thereabouts.  Each  year,  horrever, 
there  are  many  boys  and  girls  who  are  underage  for  their 
grade.  V/hen  such  reach  the  age  of  graduation  at  the 
completion  of  the  twelfth  grade,  some  will  be  sixteen 
years  old  and  some  will  be  seventeen  years  old,  vrith 
both  groups  coming  under  the  provisions  of  the  com- 
pulsory attendance  laws. 


The  latest  figures  on  underageness  in  the 
public  schools  of  Pennsylvania  show  that  in  1935-1936 
twenty  per  cent  of  the  enrolment  in  Grade  XII  were 
\mderage  (4:5).  This  means  that  a fairly  large  group 
of  secondary  school  graduates  withdrew  from  school 
during  the  compulsory  age  period  due  to  the  completion 
of  the  full  twelve  years  of  the  public  school  curric- 
ulum. Under  the  provisions  of  Section  1414  of  the 
School  Laws  of  Pennsylvania  any  child  who  holds  a cer- 
tificate of  graduation  from,  a regularly  accredited 
senior  high  school  is  no  longer  subject  to  the  require- 
ments of  the  compulsory  attendance  lav^s. 


The  official  reports  submitted  to  the 
Department  of  Public  Instruction  in  November  1938  show 
that  there  were  20,410  pupils  sixteen  and  seventeen 
years  of  age  who  were  graduated  during  1937-1938  after 
having  completed  Grade  XII.  These  pupils  are  included 
in  the  1938  census. 
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D Children  Holding  General  Employment  Certificates 

Any  minor  between  sixteen  and  eighteen  years  of  age 
who  has  the  promise  of  employment  by  a prospective  employer 
and  has  a statement  from  such  person  setting  forth  the  char- 
acter of  such  employment,  may  be  issued  a general  employment 
certificate,  valid  during  the  entire  year,  on  application  to 
the  proper  authority  by  a parent  or  person  in  parental  relation. 
Such  a certificate  will  permit  its  holder  to  be  employed  dur- 
ing school  hours  in  any  occupation  or  type  of  employment 
specifically  not  forbidden  under  the  general  provisions  of  the 
Child  Labor  Law.  The  certificate  is  intended  primarily  to  be 
issued  to  those  vdio  engage  in  industrial  employment  dxiring 
school  hours. 

Employment  certificates  may  be  issued  only  to  chil- 
dren whose  residence  is  within  the  district  of  the  issuing 
official.  They  are  issued  only  by  designated  school  officials 
such  as  a district  superintendent,  a supervising  principal, 
or  a secretary  of  the  board  of  school  directors.  It  is  legal 
also  for  any  of  these  officials  to  authorize  or  deputize,  in 
vn'iting,  any  other  school  official  in  his  stead  to  perfom 
such  service. 

It  is  very  difficult  to  secure  a current  report 
covering  the  actual  nmber  of  certificates  in  use  at  any  one 
time.  This  is  due  largely  to  the  number  of  officials  issuing 
such  certificates  and  to  the  difficulty  of  securing  complete 
information  at  the  termination  of  employment.  The  most  authen- 
tic information  at  present  available  for  the  present  school 
year  is  given  in  Table  6 which  shows  the  number  of  certificates 
reported  on  October  1,  1938,  as  indicated  on  the  Report  of  the 
Summary  of  Enumeration  of  Children,  1938-1939,  submitted  by 
the  secretary  of  the  board  of  school  directors  of  each  school 
district.  It  should  be  kept  in  mind  that  the  number  of  cer- 
tificates changes  from  day  to  day  according  to  the  change  in 
employment. 
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TABLE  6.  NUMBER  OF  MINORS  SIXTEEN  TO  EIGHTEEN  YEARS  OF  ASE 
HOLDING  GENERAL  EMPLOYMENT  CERTIFICATES 
1938-1939 


County 

1 

General 
, Empl  oyment 
, Certificates 
, Held 

T”"'  ■ 

1 

, County 

, (Continued) 

1 

1 

, General 
, Employment 
, Certificates 
, Held 

Total 

10,143 

Jtmiata 

2 

Adams 

50 

Laokawanna 

558 

Allegheny 

539 

Lancaster 

409 

Armstrong 

12 

Lawrence 

22 

Beaver 

38 

Lebanon 

125 

Bedford 

22 

Lehigh 

547 

Berks 

561 

Luzerne 

379 

Blair 

27 

Lycoming 

39 

Bradford 

7 

McKean 

19 

Bucks 

110 

Mercer 

21 

Butler 

12 

Mifflin 

8 

Cambria 

102 

Monroe 

6 

Cameron 

- 

Montgomery 

421 

Carbon 

72 

Montour 

10 

Centre 

5 

Noirthampton 

329 

Chester 

94 

Northumberland 

40 

Clarion 

6 

Perry 

4 

Cleeurfield 

15 

Philadelphia 

4,818 

Clinton 

15 

Pike 

1 

Columbia 

16 

Potter 

8 

Crawford 

21 

Schuylkill 

168 

Cumberland 

18 

Snyder 

4 

Dauphin 

116 

Somerset 

9 

Delaware 

98 

Sullivan 

19 

Elk 

3 

Susquehanna 

16 

Erie 

SO 

Tioga 

8 

Fayette 

10 

Union 

8 

Forest 

2 

Venango 

10 

Franklin 

28 

Warren 

17 

Fulton 

11 

Washington 

80 

Greene 

4 

Wayne 

42 

Huntingdon 

5 

Westmoreland 

21 

Indiana 

8 

Wyoming 

2 

Jefferson 

7 

York 

109 

23 


The  table  indicates  that  there  were  reported  on  October  1 
1938,  10,143  young  people  between  the  ages  of  sixteen  and  eighteen 
who  y/ere  employed  by  industrial  concerns  during  the  last  two  years 
of  the  compulsory  attendance  period.  The  magnitude  of  this  number, 
while  somewhat  striking,  is  yet  in  sharp  contrast  with  the  records 
of  1928-1929  when  a total  of  26,684  certificates  were  held  by 
school  children  (5;89).  The  large  number  of  a decade  ago  is  all 
the  more  startling  when  it  is  recalled  that  the  certificates  of 
that  day  vrere  issued  to  youths  from  fourteen  to  sixteen  years  of 
age  instead  of  the  sixteen-eighteen  year  limitations  of  the 
present  time. 


E Children  iMio  Dropped  Out  of  School  in  1937-1938  at  Sixteen  Years 
of  Age 


Since  the  effective  date  of  the  minimum  age  at  which  a 
pupil  may  withdraw  from  school  in  1938-1939,  unless  otherv/ise  pro- 
vided by  law,  is  seventeen  years,  it  v/as  possible  for  school 
children  v/ho  became  sixteen  years  old  during  1937-1938  to  drop 
out  of  school  on  their  sixteenth  birthday  if  they  so  desired. 

Many  availed  themselves  of  this  privilege. 

The  total  number  so  reported  was  29,127,  of  whom  14,373, 
or  almost  one-half,  were  from  the  city  of  Philadelphia. 


P Children  with  Mental  and  Physical  Handicaps 

The  White  House  Conference  of  1930,  held  in  Vifashington, 
(6:8)  startled  the  country  with  its  revelations  with  respect  to 
the  magnitude  of  the  problem  of  handicapped  youth.  Much  informa- 
tion of  a scattered  nature  had  previously  been  available,  but  no 
attempt  had  ever  been  made  to  present  the  picture  as  a whole  as 
vfas  possible  at  this  general  Conference.  A mere  mention  of  some 
of  its  major  findings  will  indicate  some  of  the  shadows  that 
appall  the  millions  of  American  childhood.  For  example,  it  was 
reported  that  a half  million  of  the  children  in  the  nation,  num- 
bering a total  of  forty-five  million  children,  had  defective 
hearing  of  a pronounced  type;  that  eight  million  children  were 
suffering  from  malnutrition  and  tubercular  tendencies;  that  fifty 
thousand  had  pronounced  impairment  of  vision,  vrith  fourteen 
thousand  blind  and  fifty  thousand  partia.lly  blind;  that  another 
hundred  thousand  were  crippled;  and  that  approximately  one  million 
had  grave  speech  defects.  While  the  picture  thus  shown  had  its 
setting  some  ten  years  ago,  it  is  believed  that  conditions  today 
do  not  differ  materially  from  the  situation  disclosed  at  that  time. 
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TABLE  7.  DATA  COHCERNING  MIMORS  BETWEEN  SIX  AND  SIXTEEN  YEARS  OF  AGE 
TOO  HAVE  PRONOUNCED  MENTAL  OR  PHYSICAL  HANDICAPS,  COMING  UNDER  THE 
PROVISIONS  OF  SECTION  1414 
1938-193S 


County 

f 

t 

Minors 

1/Tho  Have  Mental 

or  Physical  Handicaps 

f T 

' Total* 

t t 

f 

B1 ind  * 

f 

Deaf 

1 

•Crippled 

t 

r 1 

, Mental, 
(Defects , 

Tuber- 

cular 

, Epi-  , 
jleptic  , 

Other 

Defects 

1 

• 2 ' 

3 ' 

4 

• 5 

• 6 ' 

7 

’ 8 ' 

9 

Total 

2486 

338 

731 

569 

451 

23 

47 

327 

Adams 

6 

1 

2 

3 

a. 

Allegheny 

380 

42 

101 

90 

70 

3 

3 

71 

Armstrong 

31 

6 

9 

5 

6 

- 

- 

5 

Beaver 

57 

8 

10 

19 

12 

2 

6 

Bedford 

15 

- 

6 

1 

3 

- 

- 

5 

Berks 

73 

7 

32 

17 

7 

• 

10 

Blair 

36 

5 

8 

6 

11 

2 

4 

Bradford 

10 

- 

2 

2 

1 

• 

1 

4 

Bucks 

32 

8 

10 

4 

6 

• 

• 

4 

Butler 

29 

1 

6 

14 

3 

- 

3 

2 

Cambria 

79 

17 

33 

3 

17 

5 

4 

Cameron 

1 

- 

1 

• 

•• 

• 

• 

Carbon 

17 

3 

7 

1 

6 

«• 

•• 

Centre 

26 

1 

7 

5 

12 

1 

Chester 

40 

5 

14 

7 

12 

2 

Clarion 

15 

2 

2 

6 

1 

- 

• 

4 

Clearfield 

37 

- 

6 

12 

13 

6 

Cl inton 

19 

- 

9 

3 

6 

• 

1 

Columbia 

16 

-i 

2 

8 

3 

•• 

3 

Crawford 

22 

3 

6 

9 

3 

1 

Cumberland 

10 

1 

1 

5 

2 

1 

Dauphin 

30 

4 

7 

6 

9 

1 

• 

3 

Delaware 

72 

13 

10 

18 

20 

4 

1 

6 

Elk 

16 

1 

5 

5 

1 

• 

4 

Erie 

88 

4 

15 

41 

8 

«• 

20 

Fayette 

66 

15 

22 

20 

1 

• 

2 

6 

Forest 

2 

- 

1 

1 

• 

• 

•• 

Franklin 

22 

1 

2 

4 

8 

7 

Fulton 

2 

• 

2 

•• 

Greene 

8 

1 

3 

• 

2 

•• 

2 

Huntingdon 

18 

1 

8 

8 

• 

• 

1 

Indiana 

20 

3 

9 

5 

3 

Jefferson 

16 

• 

8 

2 

2 

- 

- 

4 

25 


TABLE  7.  DATA  CONCERNING  MINORS  BETWEEN  SIX  AND  SIXTEEN  YEARS  OF  AGE 

TOO  HAVE  PRONOUNCED  MENTAL  OR  PHYSICAL  HANDICAPS,  COMING  UNDER  THE 
PROVISIONS  OF  SECTION  1414 
( Continued) 

f 

1 

Minors  Who 

Have  Mental 

or  Physical  Handicaps 

County  ' 

' Total 

1 



’ Blind 

I 

T 

* Deaf 

1 

'1 

'Crippled* 

t 1 

f 

Mental , 
Defects, 

Tuber- 

cular 

Epi- 

jleptic 

, Other 
, Defects 

1 ' 

2 

’ 3 

’ 4 

' 5 ' 

6 ' 

7 

’ 8 

' 9 

J uniata 

1 

1 

Lackawanna  1 

14 

12 

28 

39 

17 

- 

9 

9 

Lancaster 

35 

12 

13 

4 

3 

1 

- 

2 

Lawrence 

40 

5 

11 

7 

8 

1 

- 

c* 

Lebanon 

14 

4 

5 

3 

1 

- 

- 

1 

Lehigh 

34 

7 

11 

11 

1 

- 

- 

4 

Luzerne  1 

38 

14 

41 

31 

30 

2 

5 

15 

Lycoming 

37 

3 

10 

8 

13 

- 

- 

3 

McKean 

12 

2 

9 

- 

1 

- 

- 

9m 

Mercer 

34 

1 

6 

14 

7 

1 

5 

Mifflin 

10 

1 

1 

3 

1 

- 

1 

3 

Monroe 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

• 

Montgomery 

60 

6 

11 

12 

20 

2 

3 

6 

Montour 

8 

- 

1 

5 

2 

- 

- 

- 

Northampton 

47 

8 

9 

12 

9 

2 

1 

6 

Northumberland 

43 

4 

16 

6 

8 

- 

9 

Perry 

8 

3 

3 

1 

- 

- 

1 

Philadelphia  1 

46 

64 

71 

11 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Pike 

1 

— 

1 

- 

— 

- 

-> 

Potter 

15 

- 

- 

6 

7 

- 

2 

Schuylkill 

68 

10 

27 

8 

10 

- 

1 

12 

Snyder 

3 

- 

2 

- 

1 

- 

- 

Somerset 

19 

2 

10 

5 

2 

a- 

- 

-a 

Sullivan 

3 

- 

- 

- 

3 

- 

- 

Susquehanna 

14 

1 

4 

1 

1 

1 

1 

5 

Tioga 

5 

- 

2 

1 

1 

- 

1 

Union 

8 

- 

3 

2 

2 

•> 

1 

- 

Venango 

14 

4 

5 

5 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Warren 

36 

1 

5 

3 

6 

- 

21 

Washington 

76 

11 

25 

14 

14 

- 

12 

Wayne 

10 

2 

1 

6 

1 

- 

- 

- 

Westmoreland 

90 

5 

29 

15 

25 

- 

9 

7 

Wyoming 

6 

1 

2 

2 

1 

- 

- 

York 

26 

3 

10 

3 

4 

•• 

1 

5 
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It  is  probable  that  Pennsylvania  with  her  mixed  popu- 
lation and  varied  industrial  interests  Trill  in  general  reflect 
the  prevailing  condition  throughout  the  ooxmtry;  perhaps  ^ven 
more  than  the  national  average.  Table  7 has  thus  been  compiled 
to  show  the  magnitude  of  the  problem  in  this  Commonwealth,  The 
table  includes  all  minors  six  to  sixteen  years  of  age  Tdio  have 
mental  or  physical  handicaps,  or  both.  These  defects  are  roughly 
reported  under  the  captions  blind,  deaf,  crippled,  mental  defects, 
tubercular,  epileptic,  and  a mixed  group  under  the  general  desig- 
nation of  "all  others." 

The  total  number  of  such  children  so  reported  is  2,486. 
This  number  is  believed  to  be  much  smaller  than  the  actual  con- 
ditions warrant.  In  other  words,  other  sources  of  information 
seem  to  justify  the  conclusion  that  the  total  number  of  children 
with  such  mental  or  physical  handicaps  as  to  make  it  impracticable 
to  educate  them  in  the  public  schools  is  somewiiat  larger  than  the 
2,486  thus  reported.  The  understatement  of  facts  is  doubtless 
due  to  a lack  of  a full  understanding  of  what  conditions  would 
be  necessary  to  list  a child  under  each  caption,  and  whether  or 
not  other  children  than  those  who  are  listed  under  the  terms  blind, 
deaf,  and  crippled,  should  be  included.  The  nature  of  the  infor- 
mation contained  in  the  official  reports  indicates  rather  clearly 
that  certain  reporting  officials  were  in  doubt  as  to  who  should 
bo  included.  It  is  believed  therefore  that  future  report  forms 
should  be  carefully  studied  to  the  end  that  greater  clarity  in 
definition  may  be  possible  and  a more  extended  range  of  defects 
included  . The  form  for  the  current  year  indicates  in  its  captions 
that  the  blind,  deaf,  and  crippled,  only,  are  to  be  listed.  Many 
districts  of  their  own  volition  included  other  types  of  handicaps 
of  a major  nature  as  well.  Hence  the  figures  in  Table  7 are 
doubtless  authentic  as  far  as  they  go,  but  they  do  not  go  far 
enough.  Greater  refinements  in  terminology  will  make  possible  a 
more  complete  record  of  all  such  children  who  are  suffering  under 
mental  and  physical  disabilities. 


Children  Who  Live  Two  Miles  or  More  from  the  Nearest  School  and 
for  Whom  Transportation  at  Public  Expense  is  Not  Furnished 

From  the  veiy  beginning  of  compulsory  school  attendance 
in  Pennsylvania  it  has  been  recognized  as  a humane  principle  that 
unless  free  public  transportation  is  provided,  children  residing 
two  miles  or  more  from  the  nearest  elementary  or  secondary  school 
are  exempt  from  the  provisions  of  the  compulsory  attendance  laws. 
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This  provision  has  special  significance  with  respect  to  pupils  on 
the  secondary  school  level.  T/Uhile  school  districts  have  not  been 
required  to  furnish  transportation  to  pupils  beyond  the  elementary 
grades  if  they  live  -two  miles  or  more  from  the  nearest  secondary 
school  for  which  they  are  eligible,  the  General  Assembly  of  1939 
has  enacted  a law  which  provides  that  if  proper  free  transportation 
is  furnished  to  such  children,  the  Commonwealth  is  required  to 
reimburse  any  school  district  of  the  fourth  class  or  any  school 
district  of  the  third  class  which  is  located  wholly  within  the 
boundary  lines  of  a tOTmship,  furnishing  such  transportation  in 
the  same  manner  and  amount  as  provided  for  the  transportation  of 
pupils  from  closed  schools. 

Table  8 has  been  organized  to  show  not  only  the  nimiber 
of  children  living  two  miles  or  more  from  the  nearest  school  for 
which  they  are  eligible  and  for  whom  transportation  at  public  ex- 
pense is  not  provided,  but  the  number  of  such  children  who  are 
actually  not  attending  school  as  well.  Many  children  living  out- 
side of  the  two-mile  limit  find  ways  to  reach  school  by  private 
means,  hence  the  entire  number  reported  in  the  table  are  not  with- 
out proper  school  facilities.  A special  check-up  throu^  the 
county  superintendent’s  office  of  the  portion  of  these  children 
actually  out  of  school,  gives  the  information  for  forty-nine 
counties  in  the  third,  fifth,  and  sixth  columns  of  the  table.  No 
revised  figures  were  obtained  from  the  remaining  counties.  This 
supplemental  information  was  secured  by  special  request  of  the 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction. 

Of  the  3,152  elementary  pupils  reported  for  the  forty- 
nine  counties  in  the  1938  school  census  who  live  two  or  more 
miles  from  the  nearest  public  elementary  school,  and  for  whom  no 
public  transportation  is  provided,  136  are  actually  not  in 
attendance  this  year.  This  means  that  4.3  per  cent  of  this  group 
of  elementary  pupils  have  not  been  able  during  the  current  year  to 
avail  themselves  of  any  formal  school  facilities  whatever. 

Similarly,  of  the  16,530  secondary  school  pupils  re- 
ported for  the  forty-nine  counties,  3,039,  or  18.4  per  cent,  are 
actually  not  in  school.  This  means  that  of  those  secondary  school 
pupils  vdio  live  more  than  two  miles  from  an  available  school,  not 
quite  one-fifth  are  apparently  unable  to  continue  their  school 
studies. 


Combining  the  two  groups  in  the  number  of  19,682  pupils 
who  live  two  miles  or  more  from  an  available  school  and  for  Trtiom 
no  public  transportation  is  provided,  83.9  per  cent  are  reported 
to  be  in  school  under  their  own  financing  for  transportation  and 
16.1  per  cent  sire  apparently  prevented  from  having  school  facilities. 
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TABLE  8.  UmiBER  OF  CHILDREN,  BASED  OH  li'DST  AUTHENTIC  INFORJIAT  ION 
AVAILABLE,  T.HO  LIVE  TIYO  OR  MORE  MILES  FROM  THE  NEAREST  PUBLIC  SCHOOL 
FOR  TOICH  THEY  ARE  ELIGIBLE  AND  FOR  Y/HOM  TRANSPORTATION  AT  PUBLIC 
EXPENSE  IS  NOT  PROVIDED,  TOGETHER  laTH  THE  NUIfflER  OF  SUCH 
ACTUALLY  NOT  IN  SCHOOL 
1938-1939 


County 

T 

Number  of  Children 

' Elementary 

’ Secondary  ’ 

Total 

Number 

Not  in 
School 

' Nxmber  ' 

’ Reported  by’ 

’ the  1938  ’ 

'School  Census ' 

Number 
Actually 
Not  in 
School 

’ Number  ’ 

' Reported  by' 

' the  1938  ' 

' School Gensus ' 

Number  * 

Actually  ' 
Not  in  ' 

School  ' 

1 

’ 2 ' 

3 

t 4 t 

5 ’ 

6 

Total  of  49 

Counties 

with  Revised  Figures  3,152 

136 

16,530 

3,039 

3,175 

Adams 

67 

4 

388 

85 

89 

Allegheny 

1,694 

7 

1,923 

ISO 

167 

Armstrong  (c) 

24 

420 

Beaver  (c) 

58 

1,576 

Bedford 

28 

0 

146 

0 

0 

Berks 

14 

0 

567 

0 

0 

Blair  (c) 

14 

579 

Bradford 

3 

0 

18 

1 

1 

Bucks  (c) 

0 

285 

Butler 

147 

0 

1,065 

264* 

264* 

Cambria 

29 

0 

372 

0 

0 

Cameron 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Carbon 

0 

0 

37 

5 

5 

Centre 

15 

0 

190 

23 

23 

Chester  (c) 

21 

636 

Clarion 

8 

0 

62 

0 

0 

Clearfield  (c) 

173 

691 

Clinton 

20 

3 

21 

0 

3 

Colijmbia 

43 

0 

374 

46 

46 

Crawford 

6 

0 

869 

77 

77 

Cimberland 

35 

0 

324 

100* 

100* 

Dauphin  (c) 

1 

227 

Delaware 

0 

0 

196 

12 

12 

Elk 

45 

0 

3 

0 

0 

Erie 

0 

0 

342 

64 

64 

Fayette  (c) 

88 

1,756 

Forest 

11 

5 

1 

0 

5 

Franklin 

0 

0 

349 

135 

135 

Fulton  (o) 

148 

76 

Greene 

52 

8 

201 

55 

63 

Huntingdon 

59 

0 

901 

104 

104 

29 


TABLE  8.  NUMBER  OF  CHILDREN,  BASED  ON  MOST  AUTHENTIC  INFORMATION 
AVAILABLE,  MO  LIVE  TWO  OR  MORE  MILES  FROM  THE  I'lEAEEST  RTBLIC  SCHOOL 
FOR  WHICH  THEY  ARE  ELIGIBLE  AND  FOR  MOM  TRANSPORTATION  AT  PUBLIC 
EXPENSE  IS  NOT  PROVIDED,  TOGETHER  WITH  THE  NUMBER  OF  SUCH 
ACTUALLY  NOT  IN  SCHOOL 
(Continued) 


Number  of  Children 


Co\mty 

' Elementary 

' Secondary  ' 

1 

Total 

Number 

Not  in 
School 

' Humber  ’ 

' Reported  by’ 

' the  1938  ’ 

'School  Census* 

Number 
Actually 
Not  in 
School 

' Number  ’ 

’ Reported  by' 

' the  1938  ' 

'School  Census ' 

Number  ' 

Actually  ’ 
Not  in  ' 

School  ' 

1 

’ 2 ’ 

3 

' 4 ' 

5 ' 

6 

Indiana  (c) 

401 

379 

Jefferson 

40 

6 

106 

100 

106 

Jimiata  (c) 

27 

214 

Lackawanna 

83 

3 

137 

31 

34 

Lancaster 

43 

2 

439 

117 

119 

Lawrence 

1 

0 

165 

0 

0 

Lebeinon 

3 

0 

11 

0 

0 

Lehigh  (c) 

0 

0 

Luzerne 

69 

0 

140 

0 

0 

Lycoming  (c) 

33 

110 

MoKean 

0 

0 

28 

3 

3 

Mercer 

4 

0 

298 

38 

38 

Mifflin 

19 

0 

284 

31 

31 

Monroe 

13 

0 

49 

0 

0 

Montgomery 

0 

0 

2,070 

748 

748 

Montour 

9 

0 

14 

4 

4 

Northamptrai 

6 

0 

358 

32 

32 

Northumberland 

5 

3 

1,166 

216 

219 

Perry  (c) 

21 

513 

Pike 

12 

0 

12 

0 

0 

Potter 

30 

0 

376 

27 

27 

Sohtiylkill  (c) 

13 

76 

Snyder 

18 

0 

52 

52 

52 

Somerset 

242 

80* 

196 

65* 

145# 

Sullivan  (o) 

3 

28 

Susquehanna 

5 

0 

156 

95 

95 

Tioga 

17 

0 

42 

0 

0 

Ihiion 

7 

0 

98 

22 

22 

Venango  (o) 

3 

171 

TTsurren 

6 

0 

17 

4 

4 

Washington 

168 

0 

704 

62 

62 

Wayne 

24 

0 

171 

0 

0 

Westmoreland 

2 

1 

265 

43 

44 

Tlltyoming 

26 

0 

110 

26 

26 

York 

24 

14 

717 

192 

206 

* Best  estimate. 

(c)  Counties  ishose  reports  were  not  revised  by  the  respeotiTe  oouniy  superintendents 
of  schools. 
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Assuming  that  conditions  in  the  remaining  counties 
are  somerwhat  similar  to  the  forty-nine  counties  Yihose  figures 
have  been  checked  by  the  county  superintendent's  office,  it 
is  estimated  that  there  are  4,305  boys  and  girls  now  in 
Pennsylvania  -mho  are  prevented  from  having  proper  school  facil- 
ities on  account  of  their  living  two  or  more  miles  from  an 
available  school  for  which  no  public  transportation  is  provided. 

The  figures  in  this  table  have  many  implications,  par- 
ticularly when  interpreted  in  light  of  their  financial  and 
educational  significance.  From  the  financial  standpoint,  the 
chief  problem  centers  in  the  State's  acceptance  of  the  principle 
of  responsibility  to  transport  secondary  pupils  at  public  expense. 
The  acceptance  of  this  principle  will  go  far  toward  establishing 
the  standard  of  equal  educational  opportunities  of  all  children 
of  the  Commonwealth.  The  educational  phase  of  such  an  extension 
in  service  will  find  its  compensation  in  the  greatly  enlarged 
facilities  offered  in  the  more  populous  areas  where  secondary 
schools  are  usually  located. 

Only  two  counties  have  reported  no  pupils  coming  under 
this  classification,  namely,  Cameron  and  Lehigh. 


H Unclassified  Children 

The  number  of  children  so  classified  may  have  positive 
or  negative  implications.  If  positive,  the  figures  indicate  that 
more  children  are  accounted  for  than  the  census  totals  would  re- 
quire; if  negative,  the  census  enumeration  exceeds  the  number 
distributed  among  the  various  types  of  enrolment  indicated  in 
this  research. 

This  group  includes  all  children  enrolled  in  kindergar- 
tens and  all  pupils  in  secondary  schools  eighteen  years  of  age 
and  older,  part  of  the  census  enumeration  which  is  restricted-  to 
children  between  six  and  seventeen  years  of  age.  These  two  groups 
account  very  largely  for  the  excess  of  credits  over  the  school 
census  debits.  It  is  possible  also  that  there  is  a relatively 
small  group  of  children  who  are  included  in  this  category  for 
wifom  no  particular  classification  may  be  assigned  under  the 
current  terminology. 
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VI  COT£PLETE  ACCOUNTIITG  OF  CHILDREN  OF  SCHOOL  AGE  IN  PENNSYLVANIA 


The  foregoing  discussions  are  an  attempt  to  analyze  the 
school  population  of  Pennsylvania  in  terns  of  the  potential  load  set 
up  by  the  annual  census  enimeration  of  children  betvreen  the  ages  of 
six  and  seventeen,  and  a final  accounting  through  enrolments  in  the 
various  schools  and  agencies  that  absorb  such  a population.  The 
follovri.ng  tabular  statement,  therefore,  will  summarize  in  a brief 
way  such  an  analysis  under  the  general  captions  of  potential  load 
and  final  accounting. 


Potential  Load 

Census  Enumeration  (6-17) 
Kindergarten  pupils  (Below  6)* 
Secondary  pupils  (18  and  over)* 

Total 


2,131,800 

33,071 

29,396 

2,194,267 


Final  Accounting 

Enrolment  in  public  schools  1,837,273 

Enrolment  in  private  schools 

(non-sectarian)  22,648 

Enrolment  in  parochial  schools  268,772 

Graduated  from  a secondar;^’'  school 

after  completing  Grade  XII  20,410 

Number  holding  general  employment 

certificates  10,143 

Number  who  became  sixteen  years  of 

age  in  1937-1938  and  dropped  out  29,127 

Number  six  to  sixteen  who  have  mental 

and  physical  handicaps  2,486 

Number  living  two  miles  or  more  from 

school  who  are  not  in  attendance  4,305* 

Total  2,195,165 


The  potential  number  of  children  who  are  within  the  period 
of  fojrmal  public  school  instruction  is  composed  of  the  group  whose 
ages'  lie  between  the  age  of  the  youngest  child  in  the  kindergarten 
and  the  youth  who  has  reached  his  twenty-first  birthday.  To  compute 
this  potential  load,  it  v/ill  be  necessary  to  include  with  the  census 
enumeration  of  the  six  to  seventeen  year-olds,  the  nimber  of  pupils 


* Estimated 


in  public  kindergartens  and  the  number  of  secondary  pupils 
eighteen  years  of  age  and  over  vrho  are  still  in  the  public 
schools.  Since  total  figures  for  the  entire  State  for  1938- 
1939  are  available  only  for  the  school  census,  it  is  necessary 
to  .estimate  the  remaining  two  enrolments.  The  number  of 
kindergarten  pupils  is  accordingly  determined  by  multiplying 
the  net  school  enrolment,  1,837,273,  by  .018,  the  average  per 
cent  for  the  last  five  years  that  kindergarten  enrolment  in 
the  public  schools  is  of  the  total  net  enrolment.  This  amounts 
to  33,071,  The  ratio  for  the  five  years  was  found  to  be  prac- 
tically constant. 

In  the  case  of  high  school  pupils  eighteen  years  of 
age  and  over,  a similar  method  is  followed  by  taking  the  av- 
erage ratio  of  total  net  enrolment  of  public  school  pupils  to 
those  eighteen  years  of  age  and  over,  taken  from  the  age-grade 
tables  for  the  last  five  computations.  The  ratio  is  ,016, 
expressed  in  a per  cent.  By  multiplying  the  total  net  enrol- 
ment in  the  public  schools  by  ,016,  the  product  of  29,396  is 
obtained. 


The  maximimi  number  of  children,  then,  to  be  accounted 
for  is  2,194,267,  which  is  the  sum  of  the  census  enumeration, 
the  estimated  number  of  kindergarten  and  the  estimated  number 
of  those  pupils  eighteen  and  over  in  the  public  schools. 

Against  this  number  are  credits  in  the  form  of  school  attendance 
and  other  legal  means  for  the  accounting  of  school  children  to 
the  extent  of  2,195,165  children.  The  difference  of  898  be- 
tween debits  and  credits  is  accounted  for  in  the  various  estimates 
involved . 
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VII  COMPARISON  OF  ENROLMENTS  REPORTED  FOR  NOVEMBER  1937 
AND  FOR  NOVEMBER  1938 


It  will  be  helpful  at  this  point  to  present  some 
figures  of  a oomparativo  nature  to  show  -mhat  changes  have 
taken  place  in  the  public  school  enrolments  of  Pennsylvania 
from  November  1937  to  November  1938,  inclusive.  In  order 
to  keep  the  analysis  within  the  limits  of  a brief  discussion 
all  enrolments  will  be  expressed  in  terms  of  per  cents.  For 
example,  in  Chart  II,  reading  from  the  top  downward,  it  is 
shown  that  in  school  districts  of  the  first  class  the  total 
net  enrolment  of  November  1938  decreased  1.3  per  cent  over 
the  corresponding  enrolment  in  Novem.ber  1937;  in  school  dis- 
tricts of  the  second  class  the  decrease  was  2.5  per  cent; 
the  same  decrease  was  reported  in  third  class  districts  under 
district  superintendents  of  schools;  while  in  school  districts 
of  the  third  and  fourth  classes  tinder  county  superintendents 
of  schools,  the  decrease  was  0.9  per  cent. 

The  number  of  districts  used  in  the  comparative 
study  include  the  two  school  districts  of  the  first  class,  or 
the  cities  of  Pittsburgh  and  Philadelphia;  all  but  one  of  the 
school  districts  of  the  second  class;  145  school  districts 
of  the  third  class;  and  a sampling  of  183  school  districts  of 
the  fourth  class  carefully  chosen  from  selected  counties  to 
represent  typical  conditions  throughout  the  Commonwealth  and 
in  all  cases  from  districts  maintaining  high  schools. 

Proceeding  in  a similar  way  the  per  cents  of  change 
in  elementary  and  in  secondary  enrolments  are  shown  in  the 
cross-hatched  and  shaded  portions,  respectively,  of  the  chart. 
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THE  MEAM  CHANGE  IN  TOTAL  ELEMENTARV  AND  SECONDARY  SCHOOLS  PROM 
NOVEMBER  1957  TO  NOVEMBER  1936  IN  VARIOUS  CLASSES  OF  SCHOOL 

DISTR  ICTS 


DECREASE.  INI  PER  CENT  INCREASE  IN  PER  CENT 


READ  CHART  THU5J  The  mesn  decrease  /n  foia!  enro/m  ent  /yy  ^choo/  d/sfr/cf^  of  the  first  c/ass  ir/as  /-S 
per  cent.  T/re  mean  decrease  in  e/ementari^  enro/ment  in  those  d/siricfs  ha^/n^  district  superintendents 
was  -<.6  per  cent  an  increase  of  3.4-  percent  occurred  in  secondartj  enro/menf  of  d/sfr/cts  under  the 
supervision  ot  the  county  superiniendent-  Includes  at/schoo/  distr/cts  otthe  4/rst  class;  i9  districts  of  the  second 
class;  /4S  districts  of  the'  third  class  hav/no  district  superintendents;  and  a sampling  ot  l/O  car  efu//g  selected  districts 
in  59  counties  under  the  supervision  of  the  count  g super  jnten  dent. 
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The  diagrajn  indicates  very  specifically  the  present 
co\mtry-wide  trend  in  the  falling  off  in  total  school  population.- 
For  the  two  years  covered  in  the  study,  both  rural  and  urban 
districts  report  decreases,  the  former  being  0.9  per  cent  while 
the  latter  reaches  2.0  per  cent.  S 

! ti 

i 

Decreases  in  elementary  schools  range  from  2.3  per  ceni 
in  the  two  school  districts  of  the  first  class,  or  the  cities  of  S 
Pittsburgh  and  Philadelphia,  to  6.4  per  cent  in  third  class  dis-  ; i 
tricts  under  district  superintendents  of  schools.  On  the  whole,  j! 
there  is  not  much  difference  in  the  per  cent  of  decrease  in  ele-  : ! 

mentary  enrolment  in  rural  or  in  urban  areas.  ,( 

1 1 

! 

Vilhen  passing  to  the  secondary  school  division  of  the  , 
population,  the  exact  opposite  condition  is  noted.  Enrolments  ' 
in  all  classes  of  districts  shov/  an  increase  in  November  1938  j 

over  the  same  period  in  1937.  This  increase  extends  from  0.4  'ii 

per  cent  in  school  districts  of  the  first  class  to  3.4  per  cent  '! 

in  those  districts  under  the  supervision  of  the  county  superin- 
tendent of  schools.  It  is  quite  noticeable  that  the  rate  of 
increase  in  secondary  school  enrolments  seems  to  follow  in  recip- 
rocal order  the  decrease  in  size  of  school  district.  Pupils  in 
attendance  in  high  schools  in  Pittsburgh  and  Philadelphia  increas,  i 
0.4  per  cent,  whereas  in  the  rural  districts  under  county  super-  j 
intendents  the  gain  in  high  school  population  was  3.4  per  cent.  i 

f 

In  order  that  a more  detailed  picture  may  be  given  of  ' 
the  change  in  enrolments  from  November  1937  to  November  1938, 

Chart  III  has  been  prepared.  Its  purpose  is  to  show  a distribu- 
tion of  enrolment  changes  within  the  period  in  the  various  classe 
of  school  districts  according  to  certain  point  measures.  The 
graph  for  school  districts  of  the  first  class  is  omitted  but  the 
information  for  these  two  large  cities  is  included  in  the  records 
covering  all  classes  of  districts  under  district  superintendents  , 
of  schools. 
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An  interpretation  of  the  first  rectangle  at  the  top 
of  the  Chart  indicates  that  the  greatest  per  cent  of  decrease 
in  total  enrolment  in  the  two-year  period  in  a school  district 
of  the  second  class  was  4.9  per  cent,  while  the  district  in 
the  same  class  that  gained  most  was  one  that  increased  its  en- 
rolment 1.9  per  cent.  The  loss  in  the  lowest  fourth  of  second 
class  districts  ranged  between  5.6  and  4.9  per  cents.  The 
median  point  of  - 2.3  per  cent  means  that  the  middle  district 
in  the  second  class  group  showed  a loss  of  2.3  per  cent  over 
the  previous  year.  Fturthermore,  the  middle  fifty  per  cent  of 
the  cases,  or  the  interquartile  range,  shows  that  the  ten 
cities  involved  had  a loss  in  enrolments  extending  from  0.8 
per  cent  to  3.6  per  cent. 

Passing  on  to  the  data  on  secondary  school  enrolments 
in  school  districts  under  the  super-vision  of  county  superin- 
tendents, shown  in  the  lowest  black  bar  at  the  foot  of  the  chart, 
it  is  found  that  at  least  one  district  in  the  group  had  a loss 
of  17.3  per  cent  while  another  district  increased  its  enrolment 
50.9  per  cent.  The  measure,  or  - 0.3  per  cent,  is  the  dis- 
tribution of  the  number  of  districts  below  -vriiioh  are  "twenty-five 
per  cent  of  the  cases.  Similarly,  the  Q3  measure,  or  8.0  per 
cent,  is  the  distribution  of  the  number  of  oases  below  -which  are 
seven"ty-five  per  cent  of  the  cases.  The  Qg  is  the  median  point 
which  in  the  diagram  is  represented  by  the  3.0  per  cent. 

In  brief,  over  "three-foiirths  of  the  elementary  school 
enrolments  decreased  in  number  during  the  period,  whereas,  almost 
three-fourths  of  all  public  secondary  schools  showed  a marked 
increase.  It  -will  be  observed  also  "that  the  changes  in  enrol- 
ments are  more  marked  as  the  size  of  district  becomes  smaller. 
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VIII  ENROLMENT  IN  OHE-TEiLCHEE  SCHOOLS 


The  latest  statistics  of  the  public  schools  of 
Pennsylvania  indicate  that  there  are  now  in  operation  approx- 
imately 12,000  different  schools,  ranging  in  enrolment  from 
less  than  foxir  pupils  per  school  in  thirteen  rural  one-teacher 
schools  to  over  5,000  pupils  in  several  of  the  Philadelphia 
high  schools.  Of  the  total  number  of  schools  reported,  5,360 
are  one-teacher  schools,  practically  all  of  which  are  located 
in  the  rural  districts.  The  relatively  few  that  are  not  so 
located,  are  found  in  isolated  areas  of  large  cities  where  such 
a school  offers  the  best  solution  of  a local  problem. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  one-teacher  rural  school 
as  an  institution  is  rapidly  disappearing  in  the  face  of  the 
demands  of  a changing  rural  society.  No  longer  is  such  a school 
able  to  offer  the  educational  opportvinities  that  are  possible 
to  children  living  within  the  area  of  a school  operating  under 
a full  modem  educationed  program.  Since  1920,  iriien  a total  of 
10,254  one -teacher  schools  was  reported,  the  number  has  decreased 
in  the  tvrenty  years  to  5,350  at  present. 

Table  9 has  been  compiled  to  show  the  ntnnber  of  one- 
teacher  schools  in  Pennsylvania.  The  statistical  sumlysis 
includes  a distribution  by  classes  of  districts  and  by  counties 
in  districts  of  the  third  and  fourth  classes,  and  by  schools 
according  to  their  average  daily  attendance. 

There  were  5,350  one-teacher  schcols  in  use  in  Pennsyl- 
vania in  1937-1938.  The  median  enrolment  of  these  schools  was 
23.4  pupils,  wiidi  a range  varying  from  schools  with  an  average 
daily  attendance  of  from  one  to  four  pupils  to  a school  in 
Franklin  County  having  sixty  or  more  pupils. 

Three  of  the  schools  are  located  in  school  districts  of 
the  first  class,  five  in  the  school  districts  of  the  second  class, 
188  in  the  third  class,  and  5,154  in  school  districts  of  the 
Fourth  class.  Of  the  188  in  third  class  districts,  138  are  oper- 
ated under  the  jurisdiction  of  oovinty  superintendents  of  schools, 
thus  placing  the  major  portion  of  the  group  under  the  supervision 
of  those  officials. 
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TABLE  9.  NUMBER  OF  ONE-TEACHER  SCHOOLS,  1937-1938,  DISTRIBUTED  ACCORDING  TO  THE 

AVERAGE  DAILY  ATTENDANCE  IN  EACH  SCHOOL 
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Distribution  based  on  State  per  cents 


TABLE  9.  NIMBER  OF  ONE-TEACHER  SCHOOLS,  1937-1938,  DISTRIBUTED  ACCORDING  TO  THE 
AVERAGE  DAILY  ATTENDANCE  IN  EACH  SCHOOL 
(Continued) 
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TABLE  9.  NUMBER  OP  ONE-TEACHER  SCHOOLS,  1937-1938,  DISTRIBUTED  ACCORDING  TO  THE 

AVERAGE  DAILY  ATTENDANCE  IN  EACH  SCHOOL 
(Continued) 
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AVERAGE  DAILY  ATTEUDAITCE  IN  EACH  SCHOOL 
(.Continued) 
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AVERAGE  DAILY  ATTENDANCE  IN  ONE-TEACHER  SCHOOLS  IN 
SCHOOL  DISTRICTS  OF  THE  FOURTH  CLASS  DURING  1937-1938 


READ  CHART  thus.*  In  ZA  per  ceni-  of  the  one-fegcfyer  schools 
in  school  d/sfr ids  ofihe  fautfh  c/ess,  ihe  average  dai/y  affendance 
Was  fort^'-Ziue.  or  ai>o\/e. 


A total  of  189  schools  have  less  than  ten  pupils  in 
average  daily  attendance.  Ordinarily,  such  schools  are  closed 
automatically  under  the  provisions  of  Section  1406  of  the 
School  Laws  of  Pennsylvania.  In  these  instances  they  are  kept 
open  under  a further  provision  of  the  aforesaid  Section, 
namely,  that  if  a board  of  school  directors  does  not  deem  it 
feasible  to  close  a school  with  less  than  ten  pupils,  it  may 
petition  the  State  Council  of  Education  for  permission  to  con- 
tinue such,  whose  decision  is  final  in  the  matter.  In  many 
instances  enrolments  below  ten  continue  but  a short  time  due 
to  frequent  migrations  of  local  families. 

In  some  recent  studies  made  by  the  Division  of  Child 
Accounting  and  Research  it  was  found  that  the  median  average 
daily  membership  of  a selective  group  of  elementary  pupils  was 
thirty-one  pupils.  Using  such  a number  as  a standard,  it  vrill 
be  noted  from  Table  9 that  approximately  one-fifth  of  the  one- 
teacher  schools  nov;  in  operation  have  enrolments  in  excess  of 
the  prevailing  standard. 

A quartile  distribution  of  the  5,350  schools  shows 
17.2  pupils  at  the  lowest  quartile  point,  23.4  at  the  median, 
and  30.0  pupils  at  the  highest  quartile  point.  This  means  that 
the  middle  fifty  per  cent  of  the  one-teacher  schools  have  an 
average  daily  attendance  ranging  from  17,0  to  30,0  pupils. 
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IX 


SUMMARY  AND  CONCLUSIONS 


Findings 


1 The  census  of  children  between  the  ages  of  six  and  seventeen 
vears,  inclusive,  in  Pennsylvania  in  1938  reported  a total 
of  2,131,800  boys  and  girls  whose  ages  lay  between  such 
limits.  Of  this  total,  1,080,768  were  boys  and  1,051,032 
were  girls. 

2 The  distribution  by  sexes  in  terms  of  per  cent  is  in  close 
agreement  with  comparable  national  figures. 

3 There  is  great  variation  in  density  of  this  type  of  popula- 
tion throughout  the  State.  The  extreme  eastern  and  western 
areas  show  the  greatest  concentration,  while  the  counties 
along  the  northern  border  and  those  extending  through  the 
central  portion  report  relatively  few  boys  and  girls  per 
square  mile. 

4 The  net  enrolment  of  pupils  in  attendance  in  the  public 
schools,  as  of  November  1938,  was  1,837,273.  Of  these, 
1,179,486  were  reported  under  elementary  school  instruction 
and  657,737  had  reached  the  secondary  school  level. 

5 The  enrolment  in  the  public  schools  was  86.2  per  cent  of  the 
census  registration. 

6 Comparative  enrolments  in  secondary  school  organizations  for 
the  last  ten  years  show  an  increase  from  19.3  per  cent  of  the 
total  enrolment  in  the  school  year  ending  in  1930  to  35.8  per 
cent  in  1939. 

7 A total  of  291,420  pupils  are  in  attendance  in  private  schools, 
including  22,648  enrolled  in  private,  non-sectarian  schools 
and  268,772  in  parochial  schools.  Seven  counties  reported  no 
private  school  pupils,  namely,  Cameron,  Forest,  Juniata,  Perry, 
Snyder,  Tioga  and  Union. 

8 There  were  20,410  boys  and  girls  in. 1937-1938  who  were  gradu- 
ated from  high  school  at  the  completion  of  Grade  XII,  before 
reaching  the  normal  age  of  eighteen  years. 
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General  Employment  Certificates  to  the  number  of  10,143  are 
held  by  minors  between  sixteen  and  eighteen  years  of  age, 
as  of  December  1,  1938.  These  yoimg  people  are  employed  by 
industrial  concerns  and  do  not  include  boys  and  girls  out 
of  school  on  Farm  and  Domestic  Service  Permits. 

10  During  the  year  1937-1938  a total  of  29,127  school  children 
reached  the  age  of  sixteen  years  and  immediately  dropped  out 
of  school  in  accordance  vrith  the  privilege  extended  by  law 
to  pupils  becoming  sixteen  years  of  age  in  1937-1938. 

11  Children  of  school  age  with  grave  mental  and  physical  handi- 
caps are  reported  in  the  number  of  2,486.  These  are  distributed 
into  338  who  are  blind  or  have  greatly  impaired  eyesight;  731 
with  a high  degree  of  deafness;  569  crippled;  451  who  exhibit 
various  degrees  of  mental  deficiency;  and  397  with  other  grave 
defects  which  practically  preclude  them  from  school. 

12  On  the  basis  of  corrected  reports  from  forty-nine  counties, 
there  are  3,152  elementary  pupils  and  16,530  secondary  pupils 
living  two  or  more  miles  from  the  nearest  public  school  for 
which  they  are  eligible  and  for  wiiom  transportation  at  public 
expense  is  not  provided.  Of  these  pupils,  136  elementary  and 
3,039  secondary  are  actually  not  in  school.  An  estimate  for 
the  State  as  a whole  on  the  same  ratio  indicates  that  4,305 
children  are  prevented  from  going  to  school  on  account  of  the 
lack  of  free  transportation. 

13  There  were  5,350  one-teacher  schools  in  operation  during  1937- 
1938.  These  schools  had  a median  average  daily  attendance  of 
23.4  pupils. 
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Conclusions 


1 The  present  organization  for  the  administration  of  child 
accounting  in  Pennsylvania  makes  possible  a complete 
accounting  of  all  children  of  school  age. 

2 The  present  laws  governing  oorap\ilsory  school  attendance 
are  the  result  of  over  forty  years  of  school  experience, 

3 The  Child  Labor  Law  of  1915  has  proved  so  humane  and  ef- 
fective that  few  of  its  provisions  have  been  modified 
since. 

4 The  enumeration  of  children  of  school  age  \mder  the  pres- 
ent system  is  much  superior  to  the  plan  followed  when  the 
local  registration  assessors  served  in  such  capacity, 

5 The  report  for  the  number  of  children  who  reside  two  miles 
or  more  from  school  and  are  without  free  transportation 
should  include  an  item  on  the  number  of  such  children  who 
are  actually  not  in  school.  There  is  considerable  evidence 
on  record,  particularly  from  county  superintendents,  that 
some  of  the  data  on  the  reports  other  than  the  child  census 
is  open  to  much  question. 

6 It  is  believed  that  the  section  of  the  census  report  on 
mentally  and  physically  handicapped  children  should  be  im- 
proved by  including  a larger  distribution  of  defects, 
together  with  a greater  clarity  of  each  term  by  way  of  a 
clear  definition. 

7 Since  the  schodl  census  is  basically  the  foundation  on  urtiioh 
an  efficient  educational  program  is  plaimed,  it  is  essential 
that  the  information  provided  by  such  an  accounting  shall 

be  not  only  free  from  error,  but  become  available  early 
enough  to  be  of  value  when  budget  provisions  are  determined. 
It  is  therefore  imperative  that  the  field  submit  its  data 
at  the  earliest  possible  date. 
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8 The  enrolments  in  the  public  schools  in  recent  years  seem 
to  indicate  that  unless  other  factors,  such  as  transporta- 
tion, enter  into  the  picture,  the  public  school  enrolment 
is  approaching  a plateau  condition.  Present  indications 
show  that  elementary  school  enrolments  for  the  next  few 
years  may  decrease  more  rapidly  than  secondary  enrolments 
may  increase;  at  least,  on  the  basis  of  recent  data,  the 
evidence  points  in  this  direction. 

9 Officials,  whether  in  the  public  or  private  schools,  must 
give  cognizance  to  the  fact  that  even  tho  ^h  the  total 
school  population  is  not  changing  materially,  the  intenial 
organization  is  in  a process  of  change  due  to  the  fact  that 
a greater  proportion  of  the  pupils  is  found  in  the  sec- 
ondary school.  This  implies  that  greater  thought  must  be 
given  to  the  cost  of  operating  schools  and  to  curricular 
offerings  meeting  the  individual  needs,  interests  and 
capacities  of  the  pupils. 
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FOREWORD 


The  present  study  is  the  fourth  in  a series  of  investigations  in 
the  field  of  ageness  and  progress  of  children  in  the  public  schools  of 
Pennsylvania  by  the  Division  of  Child  Accounting  and  Research  of  the 
Department  of  Public  Instruction.  The  first  three  were  restricted  to  a 
consideration  of  age-grade  conditions  alone,  vfhile  this  study  continues 
further  research  vrith  age-grade  problems  and  in  addition  seeks  to  learn  the 
relation  of  these  two  factors  to  the  general  subject  of  school  progress. 

In  recent  years  increasing  thought  and  effort  have  been  given  to 
the  general  problems  associated  with  pupil  advancement.  Many  individual 
districts,  of  course,  have  for  a long  time  formulated  plans  to  study  their 
own  systems,  and  in  some  instances  larger  units  have  carried  on  investigations 
under  the  stimulus  of  a local  survey  under  the  direction  of  some  public 
or  private  agency.  Unquestionably  much  good  has  resulted  from  these  attempts 
at  administrative  and  supervisory  improvement.  Very  little  work  has  been 
done,  however,  on  a state-wide  scope  in  which  school  progress  has  been  the 
dominant  interest. 

It  is  believed,  therefore,  that  this  Pennsylvania  study  which 
covers  not  only  age-grade-progress  conditions  on  the  basis  of  chronological 
age  but  includes  a representative  sampling  of  districts  and  pupils  from  the 
standpoint  of  mental  age  for  comparative  purposes,  will  contribute  much  to 
the  solution  of  certain  vexing  administrative  and  supervisory  problems. 

The  research  was  conducted  by  the  Division  of  Child  Accounting 
and  Research  in  collaboration  with  the  Division  of  Special  Education,  and  the 
superintendents  of  schools  in  Allentown,  Altoona,  Avalon,  Bradford,  Chelten- 
ham Township,  Derry  Township  (Dauphin  County),  DuBois,  Greensburg,  Kingston, 
Mauch  Chunk  Township,  Meadville,  Northampton,  Philadelphia,  Pittsburgh, 
Sunbury,  Washington,  and  the  counties  of  Adams,  Delaware  and  Erie. 


October,  1941 


Francis  B.  Haas 

Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction 
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THE  EVALUATION  OF  PUPIL  PROGRESS  IN  PENNSYLVATIA 


I INTRODUCTION 

% 

The  subject  of  school  progress  with  its  related  problem  of  pupil 
adjustment  is  one  of  first  importance  in  the  successful  administration  of  a 
system  of  schools.  Supervising  officials,  teachers,  and  parents  are  equally 
concerned  in  the  rate  of  progress  made  by  school  children  as  they  advance 
from  one  grade  to  another  throughout  the  schools.  While  this  interest  is 
the  resTilt  ordinarily  of  a number  of  factors,  it  has  cane  about  largely 
through  the  development  of  the  graded  system.  Before  schoolvrork  had  reached 
such  a degree  of  refinement  as  exists  today,  the  promotion  of  pupils  at 
definite  periods  was  of  little  concern  to  the  school  and  pupil  alike.  When 
system  began  to  emerge  through  the  organization  of  definite  school  units 
knovm  as  grades,  suid  there  was  an  incentive  to  systematic  progress  from  one 
grade  level  to  another,  the  whole  problem  of  school  progress  began  to  take 
on  a new  significance.  Today,  the  typical  pupil  desires  to  advance  in  his 
schoolwork  in  order  that  he  may  realize  to  the  full  the  product  of  his  own 
native  ability.  His  teacher  has  a similar  interest  and  in  addition  must 
keep  in  mind  classroom  facilities  for  incoming  groups.  Similarly,  the  school 
administrator  must  co-ordinate  the  various  elements  in  the  system  to  the 
end  that  they  represent  the  best  opportunities  for  pupil  activity  the  district 
has  to  offer.  He  is  aware,  also,  of  the  psychological  effect  of  failures 
in  the  matter  of  developing  a failure  complex.  Finally,  the  public  has  an 
especial  interest  to  see  to  it  that  conditions  are  provided  to  make  possible 
promotions  on  a basis  that  will  capitalize  the  highest  capabilities  of  the 
pupils  for  whom  the  schools  are  provided. 

Parents  are  particularly  interested  in  the  progress  and  achievement 
of  their  children.  In  such  studies  as  that  of  Farley  (3:16),  it  was  found 
that  interest  of  this  type  took  precedence  over  knowledge  about  teachers, 
methods  of  instruction,  school  buildings,  and  even  over  that  of  school  costs. 

The  present  study,  therefore,  relates  itself  to  a topic  of  vital 
concern  to  parents  and  others.  It  contemplates  a much  more  exhaustive  treat- 
ment of  pupil  progress  accounting  in  Pennsylvania  than  was  possible  in  the 
age-grade  investigations  made  as  of  October  1 of  each  year  of  the  odd-nambered 
years  since  1925.  The  consideration  of  promotion  problems  has  much  of 
interest  when  the  subject  of  ageness  with  respect  to  grades  is  concerned. 

Such  restriction,  however,  provides  no  information  bearing  on  the  age  of 
admission  to  school,  the  time  spent  within  a grade,  or  the  rate  of  progress 
made  from  period  to  period  as  the  pupil's  school  career  unfolds.  It  is  the 
custom  for  most  children  to  enter  school  at  six  years  of  ago,  which  accounts 
for  the  fact  that' the  first  grade  is  dominantly  a six-year-old  group.  The 
remaining  pupils  in  the  grade  are  composed  of  those  who  enter  school  before 
the  age  of  six  years  and  others  who  may  enter  under  Pennsylvania  law  as  late 
as  the  age  of  eight  years.  But  this  is  only  a part  of  the  story.  In  theory 
the  enrollment  of  this  first  year  in  the  school  career  is  made  up  essentially 
of  children  from  six  to  eight  years  of  age.  In  actual  practice  on  a state- 
wide basis  (12:13)  less  than  two  per  cent  are  found  to  be  below  the  age  of 
six  years  and  at  the  other  extreme,  pupils  have  been  reported  as  high  as 
sixteen  years  of  age  in  this  first  year  of  the  elementary  school.  The  records 
of  the  other  class  units  are  similar  in  character  but  vary  somewhat  in 
distribution  at  certain  grade  levels. 
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An  analysis  of  these  different  age  groups  within  a grade  shows 
many  pupils  who  spend  two  or  three  years  apparently  doing  the  same  kind  of 
work.  A much  smaller  number  seem  to  advance  through  the  system  at  a more 
rapid  rate  than  their  ages  would  suggest.  The  former  group  are  retarded 
largely  on  account  of  some  misfortune  such  as  low  mental  ability  or  other 
mental  or  physical  handicap.  The  great  majority  are  found  to  be  impeded  in 
their  progress  and  are  thus  classified  as  retarded  and  are  dominantly  in 
the  over-age  group.  It  is  they  largely  who  are  the  obvious  misfits  in  a 
system  and  furnish  the  greatest  number  of  child  accounting  problems  to  the 
school  administration. 
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II  NATURE,  SCOPE,  AJJD  PURPOSE  OF  THE  STUDY 

I 


The  general  character  of  this  study  centers  in  an  examination  of 
the  official  report  coTering  age-grade-progress  conditions  of  the  public 
schools  in  each  school  district  in  the  Commonwealth,  as  of  October  1,  1939. 

I While  thorough  analyses  were  previously  made  on  age-grade  placement,  this 
is  the  first  complete  review  of  age-grade  placement  in  relation  to  school 
progress  records  in  Pennsylvania.  The  fact  that  such  a large  number  of 
pupils  is  involved  makes  the  study  more  meaningful  in  that  a composite  picbure 
of  promotional  policies  is  obtained.  It  has  been  made  possible  through  the 
special  reports  required  of  each  classroom  unit  on  October  first  of  odd- 
numbered  years.  This  particular  study  is  based  on  the  records  covering  mid- 
year promotions  and  annual  promotions  but  isolates  pupils  doing  the  work  of 
the  second  half  of  a grade  frora  those  completing  the  first  half  of  a grade. 

The  definition  of  terms  follows  the  decisions  made  by  regional 
conferences  of  the  United  States  Office  of  Education,  which  have  been  convened 
from  time  to  time  for  the  purpose  of  arriving  at  a common  understanding 
in  the  use  of  terms  by  the  several  states  v/hen  assembling  information  for 
reports  to  the  federal  office. 

The  reports  from  each  classroom  unit  include  enrollments  by 
separate  grades.  These  are  further  divided  according  to  their  progress  as 
accelerated,  normal  progress,  and  retarded  puoils;  according  to  their  age 
status  in  a grade,  into  those  who  are  underage,  those  who  are  of  normal  age, 
and  the  remaining  ones  who  are  overage;  and  according  to  organizations  into 
elementar3^  and  secondary.  The  distribution  of  pupils  thus  described  is 
still  further  recorded  in  terns  of  annual  and  semiannual  promotions.  In  order 
that  the  age-grade-progress  distribution  of  pupils  may  be  more  clearly  under- 
stood, the  following  brief  outline  shows  each  of  the  nine  groups  into  which 
any  individual  pupil  may  be  placed: 


Accelerated 

Underage 
Normal  age 
Overage 


Norraal  Progress 
Underage 
Normal  age 
Overage 


Retarded 

Underage 
Normal  age 
Overage 


With  complete  records  organized  in  so  many  ways  it  is  possible  to  outline 
many  relationships  that  should  be  of  great  value  to  school  administrators. 

The  purpose  of  the  study  may  be  summarized  under  six  categories, 
each  of  which  may  be  assumed  to  be  more  or  less  an  entity  of  its  own: 

1.  To  review  comprehensively  general  age-grade-progress  conditions 
in  Pennsylvania  on  a state-wide  basis. 

2.  To  analyze  school  progress  by  classes  of  school  districts. 

3.  To  compare  the  school  progress  of  pupils  in  the  first  half  of 
a grade  with  those  in  the  second  half  of  a grade. 

4.  To  compare  progress  in  selected  school  districts  with  annual 
promotions  and  those  vj-ith  semiannual  systems  of  promotion,  each  of  which  offers 
twelve  grades  of  work.  An  effort  will  be  made  under  this  head  to  show  the 
relationship  of  such  plans  to  the  elementarjf  and  secondary  school  divisions 
and  to  the  type  of  school  organization  existing  therein. 

5.  To  compare  age-grade-progress  conditions  of  "low”  pupils  with 
”high”  pupils  in  selected  school  districts  having  semiannual  promotions  in 
all  twelve  grades. 
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6.  To  evaluate  school  progress  in  terms  of  mental  age.  The 
objective  of  this  phase  is  to  ascertain  the  degree  of  similarity,  if  any 
between  school  progress  on  the  basis  of  mental  age  and  on  the  commonly  kpplied 
criterion  of  chronological  age,  ydth  the  ultimate  thought  of  the  advisability 
of  considering  the  educational  significance,  at  least  in  addition  to  if  not 
in  the  place,  of  the  administrative  defensibility  of  the  practice  of  aee-Erade. 
progress  surveys.  “ 
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Ill  RELATED  STUDIES 


A.  Ageness 

Extensive  work  has  oeen  done  in  the  field  of  age— grade  placement, 
especially  hy  school  administrators  for  individual  districts  and  by  State 
Departir.ents  of  Education,  to  shovj-  present  status  of  age-grade  conditions  and 
a trend  of  age-grade  placement.  In  most  part,  large  scale  analyses  were 
centered  a’-out  the  distribution  of  pupils  by  overageness,  normal  ageness 
Eind  underageness.  Also,  in  most  cases  the  data  were  prepared  in  the  form  of 
reporting  devices  only  and  did  not  attempt  to  attack  the  problem  of  ageness 
from  an  instructional  point  of  vievf. 

In  a study  (10;6-llj  conducted  by  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction 
based  upon  data  for  the  school  year  1931-19S2,  it  was  found  that  14  per  cent 
of  the  pupils  in  the  public  schools  were  underage,  61  per  cent  v/ere  normal  age 
and  25  per  cent  were  overage.  A later  study  (9:4-16J  by  the  same  agency 
analyzed  the  trend  in  ageness  and  grade  placement  from  the  period  1924  to  1932, 
vdth  1926  as  the  first  year  for  which  all  district  classifications  were 
included.  Here  it  vms  fo\nid  that  overageness  had  gradually  been  reduced  from 
31  per  cent  in  1926  to  the  previously  reported  25  per  cent  in  1932.  T/hen 
eleinentary  and  secondary  school  data  were  considered  separately  for  this  period 
a one  per  cent  decrease  in  overageness  was  noted  in  the  upper  grades,  while 
the  elementary  schools  showed  a drop  of  7 per  cent.  Overageness  among  boys 
decreased  6 percentage  points  while  the  decrease  in  overageness  among  girls 
during  the  same  period  was  7 percentage  points  despite  the  fact  that  respective 
per  cents  in  overageness  in  1926  were  35  and  28.  Total  underageness  increased 
2 percentage  points  during  the  six-year  period. 

In  a similar  study  (11:3-22)  conducted  two  years  later,  the  decrease 
in  the  per  cent  of  overageness  continued,  as  did  the  respective  increase  and 
decrease  in  overageness  in  secondary  and  elementary  schools.  As  before 
observed,  the  boys  continued  to  exceed  the  girls  in  overageness  in  every  grade 
regardless  of  school  level.  The  total  per  cent  of  underageness  remained 
constant. 

A more  detailed  study  of  age-grade  conditions  (13)  was  conducted  by 
the  Department  of  Public  Instruction  to  include  general  age  conditions  in  the 
Comrrionwealth  according  to  various  groupings:  by  class  of  district,  sex,  number 
of  teachers  employed,  school  organization  and  constant  age.  From  this  study, 
it  was  observed  that  underageness  and  normal  ageness  had  increased  for  both 
boys  and  girls  while  there  was  a substantial  reduction  in  the  per  cent  of 
overageness  for  the  year  1936  as  compared  with  the  year  1925-1926.  The  per 
cent  of  overageness  decreased  as  the  number  of  teachers  per  school  increased, 
from  one  to  ten  or  more  teachers,  with  the  greatest  per  cent  of  overage  pupils 
being  found  in  one-teacher  schools.  There  vra.s  a tendency  for  overageness  in 
the  upper  six  grades  to  be  greater  in  those  third  class  school  districts  having 
the  8-4  organisation  than  in.  those  maintaining  either  the  6-6  or  the  6-3-3 
organization,  the  difference  being  the  least  pronounced  in  Grades  VIII  and  IX. 

The  preceding  findings  are  in  general  in  agreement  with  the  findings 
reported  by  other  agencies  and  students  of  education,  and  may  be  aptly  summarized 
by  the  recently  published  Encyclopedia  of  Educational  Research  (1:1054-1057) 
which  reviews  quite  completely  significant  studies  contributed  in  the  field 
of  age-grade  and  age-grade-progress. 

In  sumrarizing  ageness  the  reviewers  state,  "The  studies  are  praoticall; 
unanimous  in  indicating  that  the  proportion  of  pupils  underage  is  much  smaller 

than  the  proportion  overage Later  studies  indicate  that  the  trerd  is 

toward  decreasing  overageness,  v;ith  underageress  remaining  about  the  sarae  or 
in  some  oases  slightly  increasing  as  indicated  in  a fevr  studies." 
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"Overageness,"  they  assert,  "is  not  only  due  to  retardation  hut  is 
also  affected  by  late  entrance  to  school  and  dropoing  out  of  school  for  a 
semester  or  more  because  of  ill  health  or  other  reasons.  Underageness  on  the 
other  hand  is  due  to  early  entrance  to  school  and  the  shipping  of  a half  grade 
or  more.  Efforts  toward  better  pupil  adjustment  of  this  latter  condition  has 
been  (1)  by  setting  a minimura  entrance  in  the  first  grade  and  ^2)  an  enriched 
program  rather  than  acceleration. 

"Generally  speaking,  overageness  and  underageness  represent  undesfrabl 
school  conditions.  However,  not  all  cases  of  maladjustraents  are  real  school 
maladjustments  but  may  be  reflections  of  other  factors.  Just  how  large  a per 
cent  of  the  total  falls  in  this  latter  class  is  not  knovm,  but  it  is  probably 
comparatively  small." 


B.  School  Progress 

In  addition  to  the  Pennsylvania  Department  of  Public  Instruction- 
studies,  all  of  which  are  state-vfide  in  scope,  there  has  been  a growing 
professional  literature  touching  on  conditions  in  different  parts  of  the 
country  as  they  relate  to  ageness  and  to  various  promotional  plans. 

The  recognition  of  individual  pupil  gro^rth  and  rate  of  orogress  was 
recognized  in  1908  by  di.  scussions  held  in  the  annual  session  of  the  national 
Education  Association  (6:147-155).  The  general  discussion  trend  indicates  a 
feeling  that  capable  children  should  be  permitted  to  advance  more  ranidly 
through  the  school  than  was  currently  the  practice  at  the  time.  Again  in  1910 
(7:149-168),  this  same  body  considered  the  problem  of  menta].  alertness  in 
children.  Particular  attention  7/a.s  directed  to  three  groups  of  pupils,  those 
who  are  sub-normal,  those  who  are  retarded,  and  those  vdio  are  gifted  and 
highly  capable  of  rapid  advancement.  The  opinion  prevailed  that  a strong 
position  should  be  taken  against  the  ungraded  class  as  a solution  for  the  sub- 
normal type  of  pupil;  that  the  main  causes  of  retardation  are  late  entrance 
and  slov;  progress;  and  that  special  plans  to  furnish  extra  educational  onpor- 
tunities  have  uniformly  resulted  in  promoting  the  orogress  of  gifted  children 
through  the  schools. 


This  philosophy  recognized  individual  differences  and  abilities  of 
pupils  and  encouraged  the  expanding  of  subject  matter  offered  by  each  grade 
to  broaden  the  achievement  of  the  more  capable  pupil.  It  also  served  as  a 
challenge  to  analyze  more  specifically  the  reasons  for  a child's  location  in 
any  particular  classification  of  age-grade  group.  In  this  connection  it  is 
interesting  to  recall  the  Ayres'  study  (2:45)  which  found  in  the  elementary 
schools  of  Cleveland  in  1915  that  29  per  cent  of  the  pupils  were  over  the 
normal  age  for  their  grades.  In  contrast,  32  per  cent  were  malcing  slow 
progress,  vdiile  some  15,000  children,  or  22  per  cent  of  the  total  were  recorded 
as  average  and  making  slov;  progress. 

On  the  subject  of  acceleration  the  Encyclopedia  of  Educational  Researc 
(1:441)  surimarizes  by  stating,  "Unmistakable  and  general  have  been  the 
educational  gains  for  many  children  vd'o  have  been  accelerated.  In  terms  of 
success  in  high  school  and  later  life,  the  majority  of  accelerated  pupils  do 
not  appear  to  suffer  detrimental  effects.  In  spite  of  these  facts  there  is 
a grov/ing  sentiment  among  educators  that  little  is  to  be  gained  by  hurrying 
children  through  school  too  rapidly.  Increasing  efforts  at  curriculirm  ad- 
justment reduce  the  ■-’eed  for  acceleration." 

In  sun?Arizing  contributions  relative  to  retardation  and  failure 
the  Encyclopedia  states  succintly  both  points  of  viev;-.  In  favor  of  non- 
promotion it  states,  (1:442)  "The  fact  that  nonpromotion  still  occurs  in  so 
many  schools  throughout  the  nation  shows  that  the  popular  sentiment  of  many 
teachers  a'd  administrators  still  favors  the  practice." 
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It  summarizes  the  point  of  view  of  the  other  school  of  thought  as 
follows:  "Another  avenue  of  attack  has  been  to  determine  the  effects  of  failure. 
The  gist  of  this  research  shows  that  nonpromotion  is  more  apt  to  be  detrimental 
than  beneficial  to  pupils.  Several  objective  studies  have  shown  that  school 
failure  is  not  as  valuable  in  promoting  the  educational  growth  of  children  as 
I is  promotion  to  the  new  grade.... All  the  evidence  points  to  the  conclusion 
that  retardation,  under  present  practices  in  adapting  instruction  to  individual 
differences,  is  detrimental  to  children. .. .The  average  achievement  and  the 
average  accomplishment  quotient  of  pupils  of  a given  grade  or  age  group  are 
not  significantly  higher  in  schools  in  ■vrtiich  there  has  been  much  retardation 
than  in  schools  in  which  the  rate  of  pupil  progress  has  been  high.  Neither 
are  class  groups  more  homogenous  in  schools  with  much  retardation  than  in 
schools  with  little  retardation.  Obviously  many  of  the  old  standard  notions 
about  the  benefits  of  retardation  have  been  exploded  and  some  far  reaching 
experimental  work  is  necessary  to  give  firm  foundation  to  improved  practices." 

C.  Annual  vs  Semiannual  Promotion  Plans 

One  method  of  dealing  with  varying  rates  of  school  progress  is  the 
use  of  mid-year  and  end-of-the-year  promotions.  Much  subjective  matter  has 
; been  presented  on  this  subject,  but  imtil  recent  years  schoolmen  have  felt  a 
lack  of  objective  data  upon  vdiich  to  base  an  educational  policy  with  regard 
I to  annual  and  semiannual  promotions.  French  (4:82-90)  concluded  from  his  study 
of  high  schools  that  the  annual  promotion  plan  as  administered  has  the  advantage 
i of  simplicity.  The  present  result  of  semiannual  promotions,  he  found,  is 
1 practically  the  same  regarding  group  progress  through  school  as  in  annual 
promotions.  Individualized  promotion  may  be  used  successfully  and  effectively 
j regardless  of  the  present  form  of  promotion  program.  It  is  really  the  way  the 
i program  is  administered  and  not  the  type  of  program  itself  wb-ich  leads  to  the 
i successful  solution  of  the  problem. 

Current  thought  and  practice  are  revealed  somewhat  by  Otto  in  the 
Joint  Yearbook,  American  Educational  Research  Association  and  the  Department 
! of  Classroom  Teachers,  February  1939  (8:94).  Among  the  problems  considered 
is  one  bearing  on  the  relative  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  the  annual  and 
semiannual  promotion  plans.  The  research  currently  reported  for  the  elementary 
grades  indicates  that  there  is  nearly  twice  as  much  overageness  in  semiannual 
schools  as  in  schools  with  annual  promotion  plans,  less  underageness  in  schools 
having  double  promotions  in  a year,  and  a slight  increase  in  the  number  of 
normal  age  pupils  in  semiannual  promotion  schools.  Considering  the  factor 
progress  in  connection  with  ageness,  the  same  researches  lead  to  the  conclusion 
that  there  is  a slight  advantage  in  the  annual  promotion  scheme  particularly 
in  the  fact  that  a smaller  per  cent  of  pupils  is  retarded  and  a smaller  per 
cent  is  accelerated.  However,  the  amount  of  time  lost  per  retarded  pupil  is 
greater  in  schools  with,  annual  promotions  than  in  those  having  promotion  twice 
! a year.  But  there  is  no  significant  advantage  in  the  two  promotion  plans  in 
I the  age  homogeneity  of  pupils  entering  the  schools  through  the  kindergarten 
I or  through  the  first  grade,  or  in  the  matter  of  the  average  age  of  children 
who  complete  the  elementary  school  in  the  sixth  grade  or  the  eighth  grade, 

' but  there  is  evidence  that  the  annual  promotion  plan  tends  to  assure  better 
i articulation  between  the  elementary  and  secondary  schools.  On  the  -vdioTe  or 
i when  all  the  factors  that  have  entered  into  the  various  researches  have  been 
considered,  there  seems  to  be  sufficient  evidence  to  justify  the  conclusion 
that  there  is  a slight  advantage  in  favor  of  the  annual  promotion  plan. 

The  encyclopedia  authors  in  summarizing  studies  which  apparently 
have  been  largely  in  the  elementary  field  conclude  by  stating,  (1:440)  "Although 
some  of  the  differences  in  these  comparisons  do  not  carry  statistical  signifi- 
cance, it  seems  that  a slight  majority  of  the  statistical  evidence  on  these 
factors  -sriiich  seem  to  be  closely  associated  with  the  nature  of  the  classroom 
educational  setting  favors  the  annual -promotion  plan." 
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IV  ANALYSIS  OF  PUPIL  PROGRESS  IN  TERMS 
OF  VJffilOUS  CRITERIA 


A*  Age-Grade-Progress  on  a State-Wide  Basis 

The  number  of  public  school  pupils  included  in  this  portion  of 
the  study  is  1,763,783,  which  represents  complete  reports  for  all  pupils  but 
those  in  special  classes  for  Grades  I-XII,  inclusive,  as  of  October  1,  1939, 
for  all  annual  and  mid-year  promotions.  Of  these,  1,082,066,  or  61.3  per 
cent  of  the  group,  are  elementary  pupils  and  681,717,  or  38.7  per  cent  are 
enrolled  in  the  various  public  secondary  schools. 

With  these  figures  as  a background  it  will  be  helpful  at  this  point 
to  analyze  them  on  the  basis  of  age-progress  conditions  before  introducing 
the  factor  of  gradation  with  its  accompanying  significance.  Chart  I,  there- 
fore, portrays  a state-wide  picture  of  these  pupils  distributed  into  three 
primary  progress  groups  representing  those  who  are  accelerated,  those  who 
are  making  normal  progress,  and  the  remaining  number  who  are  retarded  for 
one  reason  or  another.  Each  of  these  three  primary  groups  is  further  divided 
into  age  units  in  which  the  pupils  are  classified  as  underage,  normal  age, 
and  overage  in  relation  to  their  progress  through  the  schools.  The  reverse 
procedure  is  also  shown  in  the  figure  in  which  ageness  becomes  the  base 
instead  of  progress. 

For  the  purpose  of  age-grade-progress  records  and  studies  the 
Department  of  Public  Instruction  has  interpreted  normal  age  for  entrance  into 
the  first  grade  to  be  six  years  (6-0  — 6-11);  for  the  second  grade,  seven 
years;  and  so  on  through  the  system.  Accordingly,  underage  means  children 
below  six  years  of  age  who  are  in  the  first  grade  of  the  public  schools; 
below  seven  years  in  the  second  grade;  and  similarly,  for  the  other  grades. 
This  is  a deviation  from  previous  years  when  six  years  of  age  in  the  first 
grade  included  all  children  between  five  years  nine  months  and  six  years  nine 
months.  Overage  is  restricted  to  those  who  have  attained  at  least  their 
seventh  birthday  on  September  1 and  are  found  in  the  first  grade.  Overageness 
then  in  the  second  grade  includes  children  eight  or  more  years  of  age;  in  the 
third  grade,  nine  or  more  years  of  age;  and  for  the  remaining  grades,  the  seme 
relative  succession  of  years. 

In  similar  manner,  a child  who  has  been  in  attendance  at  school 
for  three  years  subsequent  to  his  admission  into  the  first  grade  and  is 
classified  as  of  September  1 in  the  fourth  grade  is  considered  as  making 
normal  progress.  If  he  has  been  in  school  for  two  years  only  and  is  in  the 
fourth  grade,  he  is  making  rapid  or  accelerated  progress.  In  other  words, 
he  is  accelerated  at  least  one  year.  If  he  has  been  in  school  four  years 
previously  and  at  the  beginning  of  the  term  is  still  in  the  fourth  grade, 
his  progress  is  said  to  be  slow  or  he  is  retarded,  in  this  case  one  year. 
Following  the  same  interpretation,  a pupil  who  has  been  in  school  for  three 
years  and  is  found  in  the  fifth  grade  during  the  fourth  year  is  considered 
as  accelerated  one  year,  -vdiile  if  he  has  been  in  school  previous  to  this 
year  for  seven  years  and  is  enrolled  in  the  fifth  grade,  he  is  retarded 
three  years. 

1.  Comparison  of  Ageness  and  Progress. 

Ageness  and  school  progress  have  always  been  closely  related 
factors  in  any  study  that  seeks  to  evaluate  the  progress  of  pupils  as  they 
advance  from  grade  to  grade  through  the  school  system.  Chronological  age 
and  mental  age  meet  here  on  a common  grovmd,  but  much  inoompatability  reveals 
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itself  at  -various  levels  of  the  school  program.  A group  of  pupils  in  a 
grade  may  ha-ve  the  same  chronological  age  but  differ  -widely  in  -the  matter 
of  mental  maturity.  As  far  as  -time  is  concerned  they  are  all  in  perfect 
agreement.  When  grovrth  is  measured,  however,  in  terms  of  scholastic  progress, 
i many  degrees  of  maturitj'-  are  in  e-vidence.  The  question  naturally  arises* 

I therefore,  as  to  -whether  ageness  in  the  public  schools  is  of  the  importance 
■ ordinarily  associated  with  it  as  afT’ecting  school  progress.  Also,  -vdiat 
relationship  does  the  latter  possess  with  respect  to  the  former?  Various 
means  may  be  used  to  give  light  on  the  problem.  One  that  seems  to  offer 
considerable  help  is  the  age-grade-progress  data  assembled  in  this  study. 

The  information  thus  assembled  is  secured  biennially  in  Pennsylvania 
as  of  October  1 through  the  Age-Grade-Progress  Survey.  It  is  importeuit  not 
only  for  the  determination  of  State  policies,  but  is  fundamentally  of  great 
value  to  teachers,  principals,  and  superintendents  in  studying  -the  relation- 
ships be-bween  ageness  and  progress  in  their  respective  schools. 

Age-grade  studies  have  much  to  contribute  to  -the  successful  ad- 
ministration of  schools  but  they  do  not  give  the  whole  picture.  This  is 
; particularly  true  in  a state  like  Pennsyl-vania  where  parents  are  permitted 
to  keep  their  children  out  of  school  until  they  reach  the  age  of  eight  years. 
Assuming  -that  an  eight-year-old  child  enters  the  first  grade  for  the  first 
time,  he  would  naturally  be  classified  as  "overage."  He  would  also  be 
carried  along  throughout  his  school  career  as  a pupil  -who  was  al-ways  above 
the  normal  age  for  his  grade,  even  though  his  progress  was  normal  and  his 
record  entirely  satisfactory.  Multiplying  such  instances  many  times  as 
i would  be  the  case  in  a large  system  of  schools  indicates  at  once  how  easy 

it  would  be  to  have  a distorted  picture  of  the  whole  school  progress  situation. 
Chart  I -which  embodies  this  idea  of  progress  -with  ageness  and  gradation  has 
accordingly  been  prepared  to  assist  the  reader  to  make  the  proper  analysis 
of  the  problem  in  Pennsyl-vania  schools. 
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Chart  I is  a oosmographio  presentation  of  the  various  relationships 
that  obtain  between  ageness  and  school  progress.  The  main  trunk  of  the 
figure  represents  1,763,783  pupils,  or  100  per  cent  of  the  enrollment  which 
is  under  review.  Reading  to  the  left,  the  trunk  divides  into  branches 
covering  the  subject  of  ageness;  to  the  right,  the  story  of  school  progress 
is  revealed  through  the  various  branches.  In  each  instance  the  branches  ane 
further  divided  into  sub-branches,  thus  making  possible  for  comparative 
purposes  the  presentation  of  pupil  accounting  data  under  nine  different 
categories. 


The  three  major  branches  which  represent  the  subject  of  ageness 
include  the  per  cent  of  pupils  who  are  underage,  normal  age,  and  overage, 
respectively.  Each  of  these  is  further  broken  down  into  throe  aub-branohes 
which  cover  the  per  cent  of  such  pupils  who  are  accelerated,  the  per  cent 
of  those  making  normal  progress,  and  the  per  cent  of  retardates.  In  a 
similar  way,  the  three  main  branches  to  the  right  of  the  figure  include 
the  same  number  of  pupils  but  treat  them  from  the  standpoint  of  school  progress, 
neunely,  the  per  cent  who  are  accelerated,  the  per  cent  who  are  making 
normal  progress,  and  the  per  cent  vho  are  retarded.  These  three  branch 
groups  are  then  broken  down  further  on  the  basis  of  ageness. 

Chart  I then  reveals  that  22.6  per  cent  of  the  pupils  in  the  public 
schools  of  Pennsylvania  are  underage  for  their  grade;  48.7  per  cent  are  of 
normal  age  for  the  grade  in  which  they  are  enrolled;  and  28.7  per  cent  are 
overage.  In  other  words,  about  one  pupil  in  five  is  younger  than  the  proper 
age  for  the  grade  indicated;  about  one-half  of  the  pupils  are  of  normal  age; 
while  three  pupils  in  ten  are  too  old  normally  for  their  classification. 

a.  Ageness . Of  the  underage  pupils,  it  will  be  observed  that 
almost  the  entire  number  is  making  normal  progress  or  better.  A small 
fraction,  only  0.8  per  cent,  appears  to  have  seme  difficulty.  The  analysis 
gives  no  clue,  of  course,  as  to  the  reason  for  ihis  underageness.  Some 
of  it  is  due  to  admission  into  the  first  grade  before  the  age  of  six,  or  a 
corresponding  early  age  in  another  grade;  some  to  more  frequent  promotions 
than  the  usual  rate.  Whatever  the  cause,  there  were  397,753,  or  almost 
400,000  pupils,  in  the  public  schools  of  this  state  during  1939-1940  who 
were  underage  for  their  grade,  of  vdiom  384,614  were  making  satisfactory 
progress.  It  would  seem  from  these  figures  that  a rather  sweeping  con- 
clusion might  bo  drawn,  namely,  that  on  the  \vhole  underagness  of  school 
children  presents  no  serious  administrative  or  scholastic  difficulties.  It 
should  be  kept  in  mind,  however,  that  these  figures  are  mass-data  covering 
the  situation  in  a large  area.  Mo  attempt  is  made  to  treat  the  subject 
from  the  standpoint  of  knowledge  of  the  child  other  than  is  available 
from  the  records.  It  is  entirely  possible  that  some  of  the  pupils  in  the 
group  are  accelerated  beyond  their  ability.  However,  the  findings  in 
Pennsylvania  are  in  agreement  with  the  records  in  certain  individual  cities 
discussed  by  Handy  (5:31-32). 

Pupils  of  normal  age  for  their  grade  make  up  the  largest  single 
group  on  the  basis  of  age  that  is  represented  on  the  chart.  They  account 
for  48.7  per  cent  of  ihe  total,  or  approximately  one-half  of  the  pupils  in 
the  public  schools.  It  would  seem  that  the  number  of  normal  age  children 
is  somewhat  below  the  standard  ordinarily  expected  in  a system  of  schools. 
Unfortunately  there  are  no  comparable  statistics  on  a state-wide  basis 
which  interpret  ageness  in  exactly  the  same  way  as  is  done  herein. 

The  1.1  per  cent  of  pupils  of  normal  age  who  are  accelerated  include 
19,281  boys  and  girls  who  probably  entered  school  later  than  the  typical 
pupil  and  were  allowed  to  skip  one  or  more  times  in  their  school  career. 

The  normal  age  pupils  who  are  making  normal  progress,  amounting 
to  39.6  per  cent  of  the  total,  represent  in  theory  the  group  that  is  best 
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adjusted  to  the  school  program.  In  practice  there  may  be  many  so  enrolled 
■who  maintain  their  classification  only  through  the  exercise  of  an  undue 
amount  of  effort.  Again,  there  may  be  those  in  the  group  who  could  move 
much  faster  but  for  one  reason  or  another  find  themselves  in  an  environment 
that  does  little  to  stimulate  them  to  do  their  best  work.  Another  factor 
operating  is  the  tradition  to  cover  one  grade  per  year,  and  the  slightly 
different  philosophy  that  the  "law  of  diminishing  returns"  operates  if  the 
average  pupil  repeats  a grade. 

The  retarded  element  of  •the  normal  age  group  amounts  to  8.0  per 
cent  of  the  -whole.  These  pupils  doubtlessly  entered  school  before  six 
years  of  age  and  on  acooimt  of  mental  limitations  have  not  been  able  to 
continue  the  early  advantage  but  find  themselves  in  a nomal  age  classification. 
The  actual  number  of  pupils  in  this  group  in  Pennsylvania  for  the  year 
studied  is  141,076.  The  query  may  be  raised  as  to  the  possible  effect 
the  kindergarten  might  have  had  on  such  a group.  If  they  entered  Grade  I 
before  the  age  of  six  years,  it  is  likely  that  many  found  themselves 
floundering  in  an  organization  much  beyond  their  mental  capacity. 

The  final  group  kno-wn  as  the  overage  pupils,  amounting  to  28.7 
per  cent  of  -the  total,  completes  the  distribution  from  the  standpoint  of 
ageness.  This  group  is  not  only  characterized  by  its  position  on  the  graph 
but  embodies  implications  of  much  concern.  This  is  particularly  true  of 
the  retarded  portion  represented  by  the  lowest  sub-branch.  These  slow 
pupils  -who  are  overage  present  many  problems  for  school  administrators  and 
teachers.  They  are  for  the  most  part  the  great  army  of  repeaters  for  -whom 
the  school  is  not  providing  adequate  instruction.  They  finally  drop  out 
as  soon  as  the  law  permits  or  before  the  completion  of  -the  required  curric- 
ulum. The  number  of  such  retarded  pupils  in  Pennsylvania  in  October  1939 
was  395,657.  This  is  almost  400,000  individuals. 

Retardation  due  to  overageness  increases  from  grade  to  grade  in 
the  elementary  school,  then  decreases  somewhat  in  the  junior  high  school, 
and  drops  finally  very  rapidly  in  the  senior  high  school.  This  means  that 
during  the  period  of  elementary  school  instruction  retardation  due  to  over- 
ageness tends  to  increase,  -while  the  years  spent  in  the  secondary  schools 
show  a reverse  condition.  It  should  be  kept  in  mind,  of  course,  that  the 
drop  in  number  of  retardates  in  the  secondary  grades  is  due  to  a great  degree 
to  the  withdrawal  from  school  of  overage  children  just  as  soon  as  the  law 
permits. 


b.  School  Progress.  Ageness  and  school  progress  are  obviously 
closely  related.  Any  discussion  of  one  factor  -without  the  o-bher  destroys 
the  effectiveness  of  both.  Ageness  has  just  been  discussed  somewhat  in 
brief.  It  will  now  be  in  order  to  review  its  correlate,  school  progress. 

Such  progress  may  be  referred  to  as  accelerated,  as  being  of  a 
normal  character,  and  as  retarded  or  slow.  Chart  I through  its  right-hand 
branches  reveals  this  breakdown  in  the  same  -way  that  it  does  for  ageness 
in  the  left-hand  branches.  Accordingly,  of  the  1,763,783  pupils  studied, 

3.8  per  cent  are  accelerated;  65.0  per  cent  are  making  normal  progress; 
while  31.2  per  cent  are  retarded. 

It  is  the  custom  in  Pennsylvania  as  elsewhere  for  teachers  and 
administrative  officials  to  permit  pupils  of  extraordinary  ability  tind 
achievement  -who  fail  to  be  properly  challenged  by  the  school  program,  to 
skip  a half  year  or  a full  year.  This  is  particularly  true  if  it  is  felt 
that  the  new  experience  -will  be  of  more  profit  than  the  possible  marking  of 
time  under  the  usual  promotion  scheme.  Again,  certain  school  authorities 
use  the  condition  of  acceleration  as  a method  to  relieve  overcrowding  or 
to  advance  pupils  faster  than  -the  normal  rate  in  such  instances  -where  economic 
need  or  lagging  interest  indicate  -that  such  pupils  -will  drop  out  of  school 
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as  soon  as  legal  restrictions  are  removed.  In  other  words,  it  is  a scheme 
to  furnish  to  a certain  group  of  boys  and  girls  who  want  to  quit  school  an 
opportunity  to  capitalize  a richer  school  program  than  would  be  possible 
under  the  normal  promotion  procedure. 

The  second  type  of  acceleration  is  the  more  defensible  of  the  two 
for  it  indicates  an  effort  on  the  part  of  the  school  to  adapt  its  program 
to  Idle  needs  of  a special  type  of  pupil.  Many  educators  taJce  the  position, 
however,  that  the  sounder  procedure  to  handle  cases  of  high  intellectual 
ability  is  to  provide  an  enriched  educational  program  on  the  level  of  the 
child’s  normal  social  development,  rather  than  to  subject  him  to  a new 
environment  even  with  its  richer  experiences. 

The  number  of  pupils  reported  as  being  accelerated  for  the  year 
under  consideration  is  66,859,  or  3.8  per  cent  of  the  total  school  population. 
The  basis  for  the  determination  of  this  amount  of  acceleration  is  not  given 
in  the  records.  However,  the  per  cent  of  acceleration  increases  uniformly 
from  its  beginning  in  the  second  grade  to  the  high  point  of  9.3  per  cent  in 
the  last  year  of  the  secondary  school. 

Sixty-five  per  cent  of  the  pupils  in  the  public  schools  make  normal 
progress  as  they  move  forward  through  their  school  careers.  This  means 
that  two  in  every  three  progress  at  the  normal  rate  of  one  grade  a year. 

In  exact  figures,  1,147,061  boys  and  girls  come  under  this  classification. 

This  group,  then,  representing  the  major  portion  of  the  public  school  children 
of  the  Commonwealth,  is  presumably  adequately  prepared  to  meet  the  educational 
experiences  associated  with  the  respective  grade  levels  to  which  they  are 
assigned.  If  a typical  group  of  one  hvmdred  of  these  normal-progress  pupils 
were  arranged  in  a row,  thirty  would  be  found  to  be  underage,  sixty  would  be 
of  normal  age  for  their  grades,  -wdiile  ten  would  show  advancement  in  age  beyond 
their  normal  classification.  This  departure  of  those  percentages  from  a 
nonnal  distribution  reflects,  in  large  part,  the  failure  of  the  school  to 
adjust  to  the  individual  differences  known  to  exist  on  a normal  curve. 

The  final  division  into  which  pupils  are  classified  according  to 
school  progress  is  known  as  the  retarded  group.  It  contains  549,872,  or 
31.2  per  cent,  of  the  total  number  of  pupils.  The  chief  interest  in  this 
body  centers  in  the  22.4  per  cent  who  are  overage,  amounting  to  395,657 
individuals.  They  constitute  not  only  one  of  the  school's  major  problems, 
but  find  their  echos  in  society  as  well.  It  will  be  of  interest  to  note 
that  Ayres  (2!45)  in  1915  found  that  22  per  cent  of  the  children  in  the 
elementary  schools  of  Cleveland  were  overage  and  making  slow  progress. 

Inquiry  might  be  made  as  to  ■vriiy  so  many  of  the  school  children 
are  retarded.  The  current  reports  now  available  give  little  help  in  the 
way  of  an  suiswer  other  than  what  is  implied  in  the  breeikdown  into  underage, 
normal  age,  eind  overage  groups.  The  underage  and  normal  age  portions  may 
be  passed  over  for  the  reason  that  they  involve  reasons  well  knovm.  The 
really  serious  challenge  is  to  suggest  a program  which  will  reduce  the 
overage  group  to  a defensible  minimum.  Undoubtedly  some  special  provision 
must  be  made  to  handle  the  problem.  This  is  particularly  true  in  systems 
large  enough  to  justify  segregation  with  an  accompanying  enriched  opportunity 
including  special  classes  for  certain  types  of  pupils.  In  the  smaller  areas, 
the  problem  becomes  almost  wholly  one  of  individual  treatment.  Again,  there 
should  be  developed  such  an  adequate  system  of  child  accounting  that  would 
keep  school  officials  constantly  advised  as  to  the  number  and  location  of 
these  children  by  school  buildings  and  the  probably  reason  why  the  condition 
of  retardation  exists.  Sizes  of  classes  containing  such  pupils  may  well  be 
examined  and  possible  transfers  arranged  if  conditions  seem  to  justify.  A 
careful  examination  of  the  reasons  assigned  by  teachers  for  nonpromotions 
should  be  made.  And  finally,  it  is  entirely  possible  that  a certain  per  cent 
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of  nonpromotions  may  be  prevented  if  the  complete  background  of  each  case 
were  adequately  surveyed  by  teachers  through  the  use  of  home-school  relation- 
ship services  rendered  by  such  as  the  school  nurse,  the  home  and  school 
visitor,  or  attendance  officer. 

Certain  observations  may  be  made  on  the  graph  as  a whole,  with  special 
reference  to  the  relationships  between  ageness  and  pupil  progress. 

a.  It  has  been  assumed  by  many  that  underageness  is  mostly  due 
to  acceleration.  The  figures  on  the  graph  do  not  bear  out  this  conclusion. 

They  show  that  the  great  majority  of  underage  pupils  make  normal  progress 
in  school . 

b.  The  per  cent  of  pupils  making  normal  progress  without  respect 
to  ageness  is  higher  than  commonly  supposed;  conversely,  the  number  of 
children  of  normal  age  in  the  schools,  namely,  48.7  per  cent,  is  lower  than 
normal  expectation. 

o.  Approximately  one  pupil  in  three  is  retarded. 

d.  Overageness  and  retardation  are  more  closely  related  than 
underageness  and  acceleration. 

e.  Overageness  is  the  principal  factor  that  brings  about  a condition 
of  retardation. 

2.  Comparison  by  Elementary  and  Secondary  School  Divisions. 

Approximately  two-thirds  of  Idle  pupils  in  the  public  schools  of 
Pennsylvania  are  promoted  from  grade  to  grade  through  their  entire  school 
career  at  the  normal  rate,  namely,  one  grade  in  a year.  The  remaining  third 
of  the  pupils  belong  to  the  accelerated  and  retarded  groups,  the  ratio 
being  about  one  accelerated  pupil  to  eight  retarded  ones.  The  figures  in 
Table  1 show  that  3.8  per  cent  of  the  pupils  are  accelerated,  65.0  per  cent 
are  making  normal  progress  through  the  grades,  and  31.2  per  cent  are  retarded 
in  their  schoolwork. 

TABLE  1.  AGE-PROGRESS  CONDITIONS  IN  THE  ELEMENTARY  AND  SECONDARY  DIVISIONS 

AS  OF  OCTOBER  1,  1939 


School  Division 


Status 

Total 

t 

'Elementary 
Cent  » 

Per  * 
Cent  * 

Secondary 

Per 

Cent 

Grand  Total 

1,763,783  , 

I 

100.0,1 

,082,066 

1 

61.3  , 

681,717 

38.7 

Accelerated  ' ' ' ' ' ' 

Underage 

41,620  1 

2.4' 

14,163 

1.3  ' 

27,457 

4.0 

Normal  Age 

19,281  , 

1.1, 

6,985 

...  _-7! 

12,296 

t 

1.8 

Overage 

5,949  , 

.3« 

1,777 

.2  , 

4,172 

I 

.6 

Total 

66,850  ' 

3.8* 

22,925 

2.2  * 

43,925 

t 

6.4 

Normal  Progress  ' ' ’ ' ' ’ 

Underage 

342,994  ; 

19.4; 

214,700 

19.8  ' 

128,294 

18.8 

Normal  Age 

698,599  , 

39.6, 

453,910 

41.9  , 

244,689 

1 

35.9 

Overage 

105,468  , 

6.0, 

58,341 

5.4  , 

47,127 

I 

6.9 

Total 

1,147,061  I 

65.0* 

726,951 

67.1  t 

420,110 

t 

61.6 

Retarded  ’ ' ’ ' ' ' 

Underage 

13,139  ; 

.8" 

3,081 

.3 ; 

10,058 

1.5 

Normal  Age 

141,076  , 

8.0, 

83,976 

7.8  1 

57,100 

t 

8.4 

Overage 

395,657  1 

22. 4« 

245,133 

22.6  1 

150,524 

f 

22.1 

Total 

549,872  ' 

31.2' 

332,190 

30.7  ' 

217,682 

t 

32.0 
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Acceleration  is  higher  in  the  secondary  school  them  in  the  elementary 
grades,  for  all  ages;  in  fact,  the  latter  is  only  about  one-third  as  great 
as  the  former  when  measured  in  terms  of  per  cent  of  total  enrollment.  It 
is  noticeable  also  that  of  this  group  the  great  majority  are  underage  pupils. 
The  fact  that  underageness  in  accelerated  pupils  increases  relatively  from 
the  elementary  into  the  secondary  divisions,  indicates  that  mental  ability 
under  these  conditions  is  scmewhat  stronger  as  a factor  in  measuring  accel- 
eration than  chronological  age.  More  evidence  on  mental  age,  however,  will 
appeeur  in  a separate  treatise  appearing  in  IV-P. 

This  tendency  for  secondary-school  pupils  to  be  accelerated  at  a 
much  greater  rate  than  for  elementary  pupils  is  due  to  the  fact  that  each 
grade  involves  the  survival  factor  in  increasing  amounts  due  to  eliminations 
for  various  reasons.  While  such  a condition  challenges  one’s  interest,  the 
fact  still  remains  that  for  ttiose  accelerated  pupils  who  are  underage  much 
real  loss  may  tate  place  by  a pupil  missing  the  complete  six-year  high  school 
program  with  its  various  provisions  for  enrichment.  This  is  particularly 
true  of  the  junior  high  school  period. 

Wormal  progress  is  at  a somewhat  higher  rate  in  the  elementary  school 
than  in  the  secondary  school.  This  is  true  for  all  but  the  overage  group, 
but  in  particular  for  the  normal  age  portion.  This  is  probably  due  to  the 
fact  that  the  cumulative  effects  from  grade  to  grade  of  deviation  from  the 
annual  promotion  rate  will  reduce  the  comparative  per  cent  of  pupils  msdcing 
normal  progress. 

Retardation  runs  fairly  evenly  through  both  the  elementary  and 
secondary  divisions,  with  a slightly  higher  rate  among  high  school  pupils. 

3.  Comparison  of  School  Progress  by  Grades. 

School  progress  has  thus  far  been  treated  from  the  standpoint  of 
the  state  as  a whole  without  reference  to  any  form  of  subdivision.  This 
general  review  has  been  followed  by  a discussion  of  the  relative  degrees 
of  progress  experienced  when  such  a simple  distribution  as  elementary  and 
secondary  schools  is  introduced.  There  remains  yet  a third  procedure  which 
involves  a consideration  of  the  data  in  terms  of  progress  in  each  of  the 
twelve  grades  in  the  public  schools. 

Table  2 is  a master  table  which  has  been  compiled  as  a source  of 
reference  for  raany  of  the  statements  made  in  this  study  and  the  conclusions 
drawn  therefrom.  It  provides  a fund  of  information  organized  in  a concise 
way.  The  data  are  arranged  in  such  a manner  as  to  show:  (a)  ageness  and 
school  progress  by  grades  and  by  school  divisions;  (b)  ageness  in  terms  of 
school  progress;  and  (o)  both  categories  differentiated  into  high  and  low 
groups  under  the  usual  connotation  of  the  term. 

It  is  quite  important  in  making  an  analysis  of  the  age-grade- 
progress  conditions  in  Peimsylvania  to  study  the  status  of  pupils  in  the 
various  grades.  The  placement  of  a pupil  beginning  with  the  first  grade 
may  change  materially  as  he  passes  through  the  succeeding  ones.  The  most 
extreme  case  that  might  arise  is  that  of  the  overage-retarded  pupil  who 
suddenly  finds  himself  and  in  the  course  of  completing  his  school  career 
skips  grades  and  even  becomes  accelerated,  it  is  also  possible  that  an 
underage-accelerated  pupil  might  encounter  difficulty  and  become  a victim 
of  retardation  to  the  point  where  he  is  not  only  retarded  but  overage  as 
well . 
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a.  Ageness.  Approximately  60  per  cent  of  the  pupils  in  Grade  I 
are  of  nonnal  age,  25  per  cent  underage,  and  15  per  cent  overage.  The  pro- 
portionate number  of  underage  pupils  diminishes  somewhat  from  Grade  I ■vdiere 
25.4  per  cent  or  about  one  pupil  in  four  falls  in  this  category,  to  a low 
record  of  20.1  per  cent  in  Grade  VI  at  which  point  an  increase  sets  in  and 
continues  until  a maximum  of  28.3  per  cent  is  attained  in  Grade  XII. 

The  normal  age  pupil  on  the  other  hand  is  found  in  largest  numbers 
in  Grade  I where  59.9  per  cent  are  reported,  after  which  there  is  a regular 
falling  off  until  the  lowest  point  of  43.2  per  cent  is  reached  in  Grade  VIII. 
The  last  four  grades  show  a gradual  increase  again  until  a total  of  49.0  per 
cent  of  normal  age  pupils  is  found  in  the  last  year  of  the  secondary  school 
period. 

Overageness  is  found  to  the  least  extent  in  Grade  I where  14.7  per 
cent  of  the  pupils  are  reported  to  be  beyond  the  normal  age  for  the  grade. 

This  condition  increases  to  36.1  per  cent  in  Grade  VIII  after  which  there 
is  a gradual  diminution  of  overageness  until  the  low  point  of  22.7  per  cent 
is  again  reached,  due  no  doubt  to  the  fact  that  these  pupils  drop  out  at 
age  seventeen,  become  employed,  or  are  excused  under  the  regulations  of  the 
State  Council  of  Education  because  they  are  unable  to  profit  from  furtiier 
school  attendance. 

It  is  quite  interesting  to  observe  that  the  per  cent  of  overage 
children  is  greater  than  the  per  cent  of  underage  children  in  all  levels  of 
the  system  but  Grades  I,  II,  XI,  and  XII.  This  condition  exists  in  spite 
of  the  fact  that  the  great  body  of  pupils  enter  the  public  schools  at  the 
age  of  six  years  or  thereabouts. 

b.  School  Progress.  Acceleration  of  pupils  in  the  public  schools 
of  Pennsylvania  does  not  seem  to  be  held  in  as  high  esteem  among  educators 
as  was  the  custom  a decade  or  so  ago.  The  changed  economic  picture  with  its 
consequent  difficulty  for  youth  to  obtain  employment  has  imbued  society  with 
the  idea  that  it  is  socially  and  indi vidueil ly  more  desirable  to  have  a pupil 
spend  a year  in  each  grade,  with  enriched  materials  and  attempts  at  the  in- 
dividualization of  instruction  for  the  superior  pupil,  theui  to  reward  mental 
acuteness  through  longer  spans  of  promotion.  The  converse  is  equally  true, 
namely,  that  instruction  in  special  classes  where  practicable  is  to  be  desired 
for  the  mentally  subnormal  rather  than  to  be  committed  to  a career  of  spirit- 
less repetition.  The  implication  of  the  statements  just  made  will  be  more 
clearly  seen  as  the  figures  unfold  themselves  in  the  following  paragraphs. 

The  per  cent  of  acceleration  increases  rather  uniformly  from 
Grade  I through  Grade  XII,  that  is,  when  taking  both  "high"  and  "low"  groups 
together.  It  is  observed,  however,  that  a much  larger  number  of  pupils  are 
accelerated  in  the  "high"  group  than  in  those  belonging  to  the  "low"  divisions. 
In  fact,  the  figures  for  Grade  XII  indicate  that  22.6  per  cent  of  the  "high" 
group  are  accelerated,  whereas  only  8.3  per  cent  of  the  "low"  group  are  in 
advance  of  their  grade.  Underageness  is  the  dominant  condition  in  all  grades 
for  the  accelerated  group.  This  means  that  children  in  general  who  are 
accelerated  enjoy  such  a privilege  as  the  result  of  native  brightness.  This 
is  indicated  by  the  fact  that  over  60  per  cent  of  them  are  underage. 

A total  of  84.3  per  cent  of  the  pupils  in  Grade  I are  making  normal 
progress.  Following  the  grades  year  by  year  on  this  point,  it  is  observed 
that  in  successive  years  the  number  of  pupils  making  nonnal  progress  decreases 
rather  uniformly  until  the  lowest  point  is  reached  in  Grade  VIII,  with  56.6 
per  cent  of  the  pupils  medcing  normal  progress.  After  this  there  is  a gradual 
increase  throughout  the  last  four  years  of  the  secondary  school  until  a 
maximum  of  68.0  per  cent  is  reached  in  Grade  XII.  These  are  state-wide  figures 
for  all  pupils  regardless  of  the  system  of  promotion. 
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If  the  "high"  group  or  the  pupils  registered  under  a semiemnual 
system  of  promotion  is  considered,  the  per  cent  of  such  pupils  making  normal 
progress  falls  far  below  the  per  cent  of  the  whole  group  when  both  systems 
of  promotions  are  considered.  For  example,  it  is  observed  from  Grade  VIII 
through  Grade  XI  that  the  per  cent  of  pupils  making  normal  progress  in  the 
"low"  groups  is  more  than  double  the  per  oent  of  such  pupils  in  the  "high" 
groups.  It  is  found,  furthermore,  that  there  are  relatively  few  pupils  in 
the  high  groups  making  normal  progress  who  are  underage.  This  is  not  true 
of  the  pupils  in  the  "low"  group. 

Pupils  of  normal  age  who  are  making  normal  progress,  Tdiioh  means 
those  boys  and  girls  who  are  of  normal  age  for  their  grade  and  are  being 
promoted  regialarly  at  the  end  of  Tinit  periods,  are  recorded  to  the  extent 
of  54  per  cent  of  the  total  in  Grade  I and  then  decrease  uniformly  through 
Grade  VIII  until  Grade  IX  is  reached,  after  which  time  the  same  rate  of  increase 
is  noted  until  the  end  of  Grade  XII  when  39.3  per  oent  of  the  total  are  found 
in  this  group. 

Retardation  rises  to  a maximimi  of  38.5  per  cent  in  Grade  VIII,  then 
decreases  to  approximately  the  same  position  in  Grade  XII,  22.7  per  cent,  as 
in  Grade  II,  23.7  per  cent.  TlJhile  the  per  cents  of  retardation  recorded  for 
each  total  have  many  implications  for  school  officials,  the  most  startling 
phase  of  this  condition  is  revealed  in  the  records  for  each  grade  for  those 
pupils  composing  the  semiannual  groups  on  the  "high"  grade  level.  In  one 
instance,  namely.  Grade  DC,  59.2  per  oent  of  the  pupils  in  the  "high"  group 
are  reteirded.  This  means  that  about  three  out  of  every  five  pupils  in  this 
group  are  retarded. 

In  five  of  the  grades,  over  50.0  per  oent  of  the  "high"  group  are 
retarded.  Surely  this  has  many  implications  for  systems  having  a semiannual 
type  of  promotion.  When  analyzed  further,  it  is  observed  that  very  few  of  the 
retarded  pupils  up  to  Grade  X are  reported  as  underage.  However,  Grades  X,  XI, 
and  XII  show  a sudden  increase  of  underageness  in  the  "high"  group.  This  is 
due  to  certain  pupils  dropping  out  at  the  end  of  the  junior  high  school  period. 

o.  Analysis  of  Progress  in  Terms  of  Ageness.  An  analysis  of  the 
data  reveals  that  ageness  in  and  of  itself  is  an  unreliable  index  for  determin- 
ing progress.  The  underage  pupil  is  not  oonstsmtly  accelerated,  nor  does  the 
normal  age  pupil  always  make  normal  progress.  It  is  likewise  far  from  the 
fact  to  state  that  all  overage  pupils  are  retarded. 

It  is  true  that  the  accelerated  pupils  are  predominatly  underage. 
However,  the  greatest  number  of  such  pupils  is  found  in  the  Grade  XII  where 
they  represent  9.3  per  cent  of  the  group.  Roughly  about  two-thirds  of  the 
accelerated  group  are  underage;  the  remainder  are  predominatly  of  the  normal 
age  classification. 

The  normal  progress  group  instead  of  being  composed  overwhelmingly  of 
normal  age  pupils  contains  a large  number  who  are  underage  as  well  as  a goodly 
number  of  those  who  are  overage  for  their  grade.  It  is  true  that  the  largest 
number  of  underage  pupils  making  normal  progress  is  found  in  the  early  grades, 
but  the  tapering  off  is  not  so  rapid  as  is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that,  even  in 
terms  of  acceleration,  the  underage  pupil  does  not  mstke  pronounced  strides  in 
this  direction.  It  is  also  true  that  a certain  number  of  the  underage  pupils 
making  normal  progress  in  the  early  grades  even  become  retarded  later,  which  is 
shown  in  the  relative  enrollments  of  underage-retarded  pupils  in  the  higher 
and  lower  grades. 

The  overage  pupil  who  makes  normal  progress  remains  rather  constant 
at  about  5 per  cent  of  the  pupil  population  per  grade  until  the  eighth  grade 
is  reached  from  udiich  point  a gradual  increase  beginning  at  6.2  per  oent  and 
extending  to  8.2  per  oent  in  the  twelfth  grade  is  observed. 
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The  retarded  pupil  even  though  predominantly  in  the  overage  group 
inoludes  a noticeable  number  of  normal  age  pupils  ranging  from  5.9  per  cent 
in  Grade  I to  a high  of  8.7  per  cent  in  Grade  IX.  It  is  even  true  iliat 
retardation  is  not  entirely  uncommon  to  the  underage  pupil.  Not  only  this 
underage  pupil,  but  the  normal  age  pupil  as  well  is  probably  presented  with 
school  activities  too  difficult  for  his  age.  The  retarded  pupils  who  are 
overage  increase  from  9.7  per  cent  in  Grade  I to  a peak  point  in  Grade  VIII, 
at  which  place  recession  begins  again.  It  is  true,  of  course,  that  the 
changes  are  much  greater  when  an  overage  pupil  becomes  retarded  than  when 
an  underage  pupil  is  so  classified.  It  is  probably  true  that  many  parents 
more  or  less  conscious  of  the  mental  capacity  of  their  child,  which  is 
shown  by  his  behaviour  to  be  mentally  slow,  do  not  enter  him  in  school  until 
the  upper  limit  for  entrance  under  the  compulsory  school  attendance  law  is 
in  effect.  On  the  contrary  the  precocious  pupil  is  usually  entered  by 
parents  at  the  earliest  period  possible. 

B,  School  Progress  in  the  Various  Classes  of  School  Districts 

On  the  basis  of  ageness  there  is  little  essential  difference  in 
the  records  of  the  four  classes  of  school  districts.  Underageness  varies 
from  21.0  per  cent  in  school  districts  of  the  second  class  to  24.2  per 
cent  in  districts  of  the  third  class  under  district  superintendents.  Mormal 
age  conditions  range  from  47,7  per  cent  to  49.9  per  cent.  Overageness, 
.finally,  finds  its  minimum  of  26.5  per  cent  in  school  districts  of  the 
third  class  under  a district  superintendent,  and  its  maximum  of  29,9  per 
cent  in  school  districts  of  the  fourth  class. 

TABLE  3.  SCHOOL  PROGRESS  BY  CLASSES  OF  SCHOOL  DISTRICTS 


Class 

Per  Cent  of  School  Population  Showing 

of 

District 

Acceleration 

Normal  Progress 

' Retardation 

First 

8.8 

50.8 

, 40.4 

Second 

3.3 

67.6 

» 29.1 

Third 

2.2 

68.6 

1 29.2 

District  Supt. 

2.6 

69.1 

t 28,3 

County  Supt. 

1.6 

67.7 

’ 30.7 

Fourth 

2.6 

68.4 

1 29.0 

Total 

3.8 

65.0 

t 31.2 

VIhile  conditions  of  ageness  in  the  different  classes  of  school 
districts  follow  rather  closely  the  general  average  of  the  state,  this  is 
not  true  with  respect  to  progress  through  the  grades.  It  is  evident  from 
Table  3 and  again  in  Chart  II  that  there  is  a marked  differentiation  between 
the  progress  records  of  school  districts  of  the  first  class  and  those  of 
the  remaining  classes  taken  as  a whole.  The  two  major  cities  in  the 
Commonwealth,  Pittsburgh  and  Philadelphia,  or  the  two  school  districts  of 
the  first  class,  show  the  greatest  amount  of  departure  from  state-wide 
averages.  This  condition  is  doubtlessly  due  to  the  heavy  concentration  of 
February  promotions  in  Pittsburgh  and  ihiladelphia,  neimely  73,7  per  cent  of 
the  state  total;  and  since  retardation  in  the  state  as  a whole  is  18.0  per 
cent  higher  in  the  mid-year  promotions  than  in  the  annual  plan,  which  is 
shown  by  the  difference  between  47.8  per  cent  of  the  "high"  and  29,8  per 
cent  of  the  "low"  in  Table  3,  it  follows  at  once  why  districts  of  the  first 
class  depart  rather  definitely  from  the  general  trend  throughout  the  state. 
With  approximately  one-half  as  many  pupils  reported  in  school  districts  of 
the  first  class  as  in  the  areas  known  as  districts  of  the  fourth  class, 
progress  records  in  the  latter  follow  the  general  state  trend  much  closer 
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CHiHT  II 


SCHOOL  PROGRESS  OF  ELEMENTARY  AND  SECONDARY 
PUBLIC  SCHOOL  PUPILS  OF  PENNSYLVANIA  IN 
THE  VARIOUS  CLASSES  OF  SCHOOL  DISTRICTS 
AS  OF  OCTOBER  I;  1939 
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than  those  reported  for  the  two  large  cities.  However,  acceleration  reaches 
a point  in  these  two  cities  that  finds  no  close  approach  in  any  other  class 
of  district.  Unfortunately^  retardation  reveals  a corresponding  amount  of 
prominence  in  these  two  districts,  reaching  a total  of  40.4  per  cent  of  the 
school  population. 

With  acceleration  and  retardation  both  high  in  Philadelphia  and 
Pittsburgh,  the  nmber  of  normal -progress  pupils  falls  far  below  the  state 
average.  Eliminating  these  two  districts,  the  remaining  classes  of  districts 
show  a condition  of  uniformity  in  the  distribution  of  progress  records  that 
is  quite  noteworthy.  In  fact  the  figures  are  so  close  that  little  comment 
can  be  made.  Perhaps  the  one  interesting  observation  that  may  be  used  is 
the  almost  exact  amount  of  retardation  reported  for  each  of  the  second,  third, 
and  fourth  classes  of  school  districts.  The  twenty  districts  of  the  second 
class  report  29.1  per  cent  of  slow  progress;  the  two  types  of  third  class 
districts,  29.2  per  cent;  while  those  of  the  fourth  class  indicate  that 
29.0  per  cent  of  the  pupils  fail  to  keep  up  with  their  respective  grades. 
Mormality  iruns  very  close,  too.  Acceleration  alone  shows  slight  irregularities. 

C.  School  Progress  of  Pupils  Covering  the  First  Half  of  a Grade 
Compared  with  the  Second  Half  of  a Grade 

Any  study  of  school  progress  would  be  incomplete  without  a consid- 
eration of  the  relative  values  derived  from  organizations  of  pupils  based 
on  annual  and  semiannual  promotional  plans.  Such  organizations  in  this  study 
are  ordinarily  referred  to  as  the  "high"  and  "low"  groups  in  a single  grade, 
the  latter  representing  ihose  pupils  who  were  covering  the  first  half  of 
work  of  the  grade  as  of  September  1 and  the  former  consisting  of  those  who 

were  pursuing  the  program  of  the  second  half  of  a grade  as  of  September  1. 

It  should  be  kept  in  mind  when  any  evaluation  of  the  supporting 
data  is  made,  that  the  "high"  group  represents  only  a little  more  than  7 per 
cent  of  the  entire  number  of  pupils  and  that  approximately  three-fourths  of 
such  are  reported  for  the  cities  of  Philadelphia  and  Pittsburgh. 

Table  2 and  Charts  III  and  IT  give  the  supporting  data  used  in  the 

following  discussion. 

1.  Aocelerati on.  Acceleration  is  approximately  four  times  as 
great  on  the  average,  grade  by  grade,  in  the  "high"  groups  as  in  the  "low." 
Furthermore,  the  amount  of  such  acceleration  increases  rather  uniformly 
throughout  all  the  grades  in  both  the  "high"  and  "low"  divisions.  With  no 
rapid  advancement  pupils  reported  for  the  "low"  group  in  Grade  I,  there  is 
a gradual  increase  in  each  grade  until  the  twelfth  year  when  the  highest 
point  or  8.3  per  cent,  is  reached.  In  similar  fashion,  the  "high"  group 
ranges  from  a mere  0.6  per  cent  in  Grade  I to  22.6  per  cent  by  the  end  of 
the  secondary  school  period. 

Accelerated  pupils  are  dominatly  underage  children  for  their  grade; 
normal  age  pupils  come  next;  -sdiile  overageness  does  not  appreciably  affect 
the  situation  until  the  last  four  years  of  the  high  school  are  reached.  The 
"low"  underage  pupil  shows  consistently  more  acceleration  iiian  the  "low" 
normal  ago  pupil.  In  faot,  undorageness  in  the  "low"  group  furnishes  a 
larger  per  cent  of  acceleration  than  the  remaining  two  age  groups  together. 
However,  there  is  a pronounced  falling  off  in  the  senior  high  school  period 
of  the  "high"  group.  It  is  quite  evident  that  the  skipping  of  grades  ceases 
to  a great  degree  at  -this  time. 

In  the  general  body  of  rapid  advancement  pupils,  the  normal  ago 
group  is  divided  in  about  the  ratio  of  1 to  9 pupils  in  the  first-half  year 
of  schooling  and  those  representing  the  second-half.  In  other  words,  normal 
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age  pupils  •who  are  accelerated  are  relatively  nine  times  as  great  per  100 
pupils  in  the  "high"  di-vision  than  in  the  "low"  division.  A fur-ther  observation 
may  be  made  to  the  effect  that  acceleration  in  this  age  group  increases  rather 
regularly  from  grade  to  grade  throughout  -the  school  system. 

2.  Normal  Progress.  Normal  progress  is  far  more  prevalent  ajnong 
the  "low"  pupils  than  among  the  "high"  pupils,  the  difference  becoming  more 
pronounced  through  succeeding  grades.  The  per  cent  of  pupils  making  normal 
progress  as  revealed  in  Table  2 and  Charts  III  and  IV  are  70.5  for  "high" 
pupils  and  85.2  for  "low"  pupils  in  Grade  I vdiile  in  Grade  XII  -the  per  cent 
of  pupils  in  the  same  categories  are  36.9  and  70.3. 

It  is  likewise  true  that  normal  progress  of  the  "high"  pupils  diminishes 
until  the  ninth  grade  is  reached  where  the  per  cent  is  28.2,  -while  for  the 
"low"  pupils,  it  is  62.0.  Both  groups  then  increase  gradually  throughout 
Grades  IX -XII . 

It  is  interes-ting  to  observe  that  nonaal  progress  among  the  "high" 
pupils  is  centered  almost  entirely  in  the  normal  age  pupils  with  a few  per 
cent  being  overage  pupils.  The  amount  of  overage-normal  progress  among  "high" 
pupils  remains  quite  static  throughout  the  -twelve  grades.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  normal  age  portion  of  the  group  is  less  than  half  as  great  in  Grade  XII 
as  in  Grade  I,  the  per  cents  being  25.9  and  66.1,  respectively. 

On  the  contrary  normal  progress  "low"  pupils  are  distributed  among 
all  three  age  groups.  In  the  first  grade  85.2  per  cent  are  progressing  at  the 
usual  rate  composed  of  53.2  per  cent  -who  are  normal  age,  27,0  per  cent  -who  are 
imderage,  and  5,0  per  cent  -vriio  are  overage.  Stated  in  a different  manner,  in 
100  normal  progress  pupils  in  the  "low"  first  grade  about  62  are  nonaal  age, 

32- are  underage,  and  6 are  overage.  In  Grade  VII  where  only  60.0  per  cent 
are  making  normal  progress  as  compared  with  85.2  per  cent  in  Grade  I for  every 
100  pupils  making  normal  progress  59  are  normal  age,  32  are  underage,  and  10 
are  overage.  Grade  XII  is  ccraposed  of  70.3  per  ce-nt  of  pupils  making  normal 
progress,  a greater  proportion  -than  in  Grade  VII  where  60.0  per  cent  are  in 
this  classification.  Hovrever,  for  every  100  pupils  in  this  grade  making  normal 
progress  57  are  normal  age,  31  are  underage  and  12  are  average.  It  is  e-vident, 
therefore,  that  the  proportion  of  underage  pupils  making  normal  progress  remains 
fairly  constant,  udiile  the  propor-bion  of  overage  pupils  increases  through 
successive  grades  at  about  the  sane  rate  as  the  normal  age  pupils  decrease. 

Charts  III  and  IV  reveal  very  pronouncedly  the  fact  that  normal 
progress  among  "high"  pupils  becomes  less  prevalent  throughout  succeeding  grades. 
Among  "low"  pupils  decreases  reach  their  lowest  point  in  the  eighth  grade  of 
59.0  per  cent,  after  which  the  situa-ti  on  increases  uniformly  throughout 
succeeding  grades.  This  is  likely  due  to  the  fact  that  the  difficulty  of  the 
secondary  school  progran  has  caused  many  in  this  group  to  become  retarded. 

Pupils  who  apparently  do  not  have  a school  program  adjusted  to  -their  needs 
become  retarded,  many  of  whom  mil  drop  out  of  school  as  soon  as  the  upper 
limit  of  the  compulsory  school  age  is  attained  or  an  employment  certificate 
or  farm  or  domestic  ser-vice  permit  is  granted. 

These  data  reveal  also  that  normal  progress  is  unusual  among  "high" 
pupils,  Tfhich  may  indicate  that  semiannual  promotions  instead  of  accentuating 
noimial  progress  serve  as,  a clearing  house  for  retarded  pupils  one  or  more  half 
years.  This  aspect  vri.ll  be  treated  more  thoroughly  in  -two  subsequent  dis- 
cussions appearing  in  this  bulletin, 

3.  Retardation.  Retarded  progress  is  dominantly  an  overage  problem. 

It  is  relatively  most  pi-onounced  among  the  "high"  pupils.  However,  -there  is 

a slight  shift  in  the  senior  high  school  grades  tov/ard  the  "low"  group.  This 
means  in  all  probabili-tji-  that  the  "high"  group  has  largely  lost  its  overageness 
as  a result  of  heavy  withdrav/als  from  school  at  the  close  of  the  junior  high 
school  period. 
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CHART  III 


SCHOOL  PROGRESS  OF  PUBLIC  SCHOOL  PUPILS  OF  PENN- 
SYLVANIA BY  GRADES  AS  OF  OCTOBER  I;  193 9 WHEN 
COVERING  THE  FIRST  HALF  OF  THE 
WORK  FOR  THE  GRADE 
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CEAET  IV 


SCHOOL  PROGRESS  OF  PUBLIC  SCHOOL  PUPILS  OF  PENN- 
SYLVANIA BY  GRADES  AS  OF  OCTOBER  1,1939  WHEN 
COVERING  THE  SECOND  HALF  OF  THE 
WORK  FOR  THE  GRADE 
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Charaoteristioally,  the  higher  per  cent  of  retardation  due  to  over- 
ageness is  found  in  the  "high”  group  of  Grade  DC,  udiereas,  the  highest  in  the 
"low"  group  is  found  in  Grade  VII,  with  Grades  VI  and  VII  running  about  the 
same.  In  no  grade  is  there  any  approach  to  a common  level  of  overageness  in 
the  two  promotional  plans. 

Normal  age  pupils  who  are  retarded  are  again  found  in  greater  pro- 
portions in  the  "high"  group,  the  "lovj-"  pupils  being  approximately  trfo-thirds 
of  the  former.  However,  there  is  an  evenness  maintained  throughout  all  grades 
in  each  group  that  seems  to  indicate  a common  cause  for  retarded  pupils  who 
are  of  normal  age.  They  have  evidently  begun  school  yo\jnger  than  the  typical 
beginner’s  age  and  somewhere  along  the  line  failed  to  be  promoted.  The  figures 
seem  to  point  to  the  fact  that  if  the  pupils  in  the  high  group  would  have 
waited  a half  year,  their  chances  of  moving  normally  would  have  been  enhanced. 

There  is  practically  no  retardation  due  to  underageness  until  the 
last  three  years  of  the  high  school,  at  which  time  a rather  heavy  concentration 
is  shown  in  the  "hi^"  pupils.  This  rather  sudden  outburst  of  slow  pupils 
who  are  underage  presents  somewhat  of  a challenge  to  school  administrators. 

Are  these  pupils  here  because  of  being  thrown  into  a more  difficult  environ- 
ment in  the  senior  high  school  with  its  faculty  somewhat  less  paternal  in 
character,  or  is  it  due  primarily  to  the  fact  that  since  so  many  pupils  of 
an  overage  type  drop  out  at  the  end  of  the  ninth  grade,  the  general  scholastic 
level  of  the  remainder  would  be  considerably  modified? 

It  is  evident  that  the  release  from  school  at  the  close  of  the 
compulsory  school  period  operates  on  the  whole  in  about  the  same  way  in  both 
systems  of  promotion,  that  is,  the  per  cent  of  retardation  decreases  at  about 
the  sane  rate.  Again,  the  condition  of  retardation  in  Grade  I is  approximately 
twice  as  high  for  the  "high"  group  as  for  the  "low."  This  is  true,  also,  in 
the  twelfth  grade. 

D.  Progress  in  Selected  School  Districts  Having  Annual  Promotions 
Compared  with  Those  Having  Semiannual  Promotions 

The  foregoing  discussion  is  based  on  school  progress  conditions  in 
all  school  districts  within  the  Commonwealth,  including  those  which  offer  the 
full  twelve  grades  of  work,  those  limiting  the  program  to  the  elementary 
schools,  and  those  which  make  provision  for  various  combinations  of  elementary 
and  secondary  school  instruction. 

1.  According  to  Elementary  and  Secondary  Divisions. 

In  order  that  more  fxmdsimental  differences  in  the  two  promotion 
schemes  may  be  examined,  based  on  more  strictly  comparable  data,  it  becomes 
desirable  at  this  point  to  eliminate  as  far  as  possible  certain  extraneous 
factors  which  may  affect  school  progress  and  to  limit  the  study  to  districts 
that  offer  twelve  grades  of  work  in  both  annual  and  semiannual  systems  of 
promotion.  This  is  the  purpose  of  the  data  assembled  in  Table  4.,  The  records 
of  over  700,000  children  are  thus  considered,  all  of  whom  are  in  attendance 
in  school  systems  vfith  twelve  grades  of  instruction.  The  findings  are  recorded 
for  both  elementary  and  secondary  divisions  under  each  of  the  two  promotional 
plans . 


It  is  observed  that  differences  in  the  two  systems  are  less  pronounced 
in  the  grades  than  on  the  secondary  school  level.  The  amount  of  acceleration 
in  the  elementary  grades  represented  by  districts  having  semiannual  promotions 
is  over  seven  times  that  reported  for  systems  with  annual  advancement  plans. 

It  should  be  kept  in  mind  that  the  number  of  pupils  included  in  the  semiannual 
group  is  approximately  150,000,  whereas  the  number  in  the  annual  group  is  about 
273,000.  The  difference  in  per  cents  of  children  making  normal  progress  in 
the  elementary  schools  under  each  system  of  promotion  is  less  than  8 per  cent. 
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TABLE  4.  SCHOOL  PROGRESS  IN  SELECTED  SCHOOL  DISTRICTS  HAVING 
SEMIANNUAL  PROMOTIONS  COMPARED  WITH  THOSE  HAVING  ANNUAL 
PROMOTIONS,  19S9-1940 
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the  annual  promotion  plan  being  7.3  points  above  the  semiEinnual  plan.  A | 

similar  condition  only  smaller  is  fovmd  with  respect  to  the  amount  of  retard-  j 

ation  among  elementary  pupils  enrolled  in  the  control  or  annual -promotion  1 

schools  and  the  experimental  or  semiannual -promotion  arrangement.  It  would  « 

appear  from  the  data  presented  that  school  systems  with  all  twelve  grades  in  3 ' 

operation  will  find  more  elementary  pupils  accelerated  \jndor  a semiannual 
system  of  promotion  than  tinder  an  annual  plan;  less  pupils  making  normal  progressf 
and  a slightly  greater  amount  of  retardation  recorded.  Keeping  in  mind  the  1 

number  of  pupils  involved,  149,394  elementary  pupils  under  the  semiannual  [ p 

system  and  272,895  changing  their  grade  status  once  a year,  the  advantage  i 1’ 

would  seem  to  lie  with  the  traditional  once-a-year  promotion.  i 7 

The  findings  herein  presented  are  essentially  in  agreement  with 
conditions  in  other  parts  of  the  country.  Otto (8:94)^ in  summarizing  researches 
bearing  on  olassroom  teaching  in  the  yearbook  of  the  American  Educational 
Research  Association  found  that  the  studies  covered  incline  to  the  position 
that  progress  of  children  through  the  elementary  grades  shows  the  annual  pro- 
motion plan  to  be  slightly  superior  in  that  there  is  a smaller  per  cent  of 
pupils  retarded,  nonpromotions  are  less,  and  acceleration  is  at  a lower  rate. 

He  found  also  that  the  consensus  of  opinion  favored  annual  promotions  on 
account  of  the  better  articulation  that  was  made  possible. 

Pursuing  the  examination  further,  it  is  observed  that  the  two  systems 
show  marked  differences  in  all  types  of  school  progress  in  the  secondary  schools. 
The  general  trend,  however,  is  much  the  same  as  in  the  elementary  schools, 
namely,  more  acceleration  and  retardation  in  the  semiannual  schools  and  more 
normal  progress  in  the  districts  with  annual  systems  of  promotion.  The  picture 
on  the  whole  is  not  nearly  as  good  for  the  high  school  grades  as  for  the 
earlier  elementary  division.  While  there  is  a higher  rate  of  secondary  pupils 
skipping  grades,  there  exists  at  the  same  time  a very  serious  problem  of  re- 
tardation, and  the  per  cent  of  pupils  making  normal  progress  has  been  lowered 
quite  perceptibly,  particularly  in  the  systems  having  semiannual  promotions. 
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The  difference  in  per  cent  of  pupils  making  normal  progress  is  quite 
pronounced  in  the  two  systems.  Attention  may  also  be  directed  to  the  fact 
that  retardation  in  the  secondary  schools  of  these  selected  districts  with 
double  promotion  plans  in  operation  exceeds  the  per  cent  of  pupils  making 
normal  progress  in  the  same  schools  thus  paralleling  tiie  general  situation 
throughout  the  State.  An  administratiTe  policy  which  makes  possible  a 44.5 
per  cent  record  of  retardation  is  ^questionably  in  a less  defensible  position 
than  one  with  a more  favorable  outcome  in  the  direction  of  number  of  pupils 
making  normsd  progress. 

French  (4:82)  found  in  1933  that  much  the  same  conditions  prevailed 
in  424  selected  high  schools  of  the  period  (254  following  the  annual  promotion 
plan  and  170  promoting  twice  a year).  Among  his  conclusions  were:  that  the 
semiannual  plan  of  promotion  as  usually  administered  showed  little,  if  any, 
advantage  over  the  annual  plan;  that  there  is  little  evidenoe  to  show  that 
promotions  twice  a year  eliminate  the  major  weaknesses  of  the  annual  promotion 
system;  and  that  the  semiannual  plan  has  introduced  some  problems  of  its  own, 

Strayer’s  (15:330)  Survey  Staff  in  its  investigation  of  the  public 
schools  of  Pittsburgh  in  1940  reached  essentially  the  same  position  with 
respect  to  semiannual  promotion  as  just  stated,  tdiioh  is  expressed  in  the 
following  words:  "It  is  the  judgment  of  the  survey  staff  that  a policy  of 
annual  promotions  should  be  substituted  for  the  practice  of  advancing  pupils 
semiannually." 

In  brief,  then,  these  selected  districts,  each  with  twelve  years 
of  elementsu’y  and  secondary  school  instruction,  show  by  Table  4 that  70.9 
per  cent  of  the  pupils  are  making  nornial  progress  in  those  districts  having 
annual  promotions  vfcile  only  54.3  per  cent  do  so  ■sdien  enrolled  in  the  semi- 
annual districts.  This  means  that  about  70  in  every  100  pupils  are  privileged 
to  move  through  the  system  in  a normal  way,  if  promotions  eire  made  annually, 
whereas  only  54  pupils  may  do  so  if  they  live  in  communities  which  pr emote 
twice  a year. 

2.  According  to  Type  of  Organization. 

A discussion  of  the  subject  of  school  progress  frem  the  standpoint 
of  various  promotional  plans  has  just  been  presented  in  the  preceding  para- 
graphs. It  beoemes  eqimlly  Important  to  examine  the  data  from  the  point  of 
view  of  pupil  advancement  and  type  of  school  organization.  It  is  of  particular 
advantage  to  use  the  same  figures  in  a different  arrangement  on  account  of 
their  oampleteness  in  covering  twelve  grades  of  attendance. 

A total  of  780,243  school  children  is  used.  Of  these,  422,289  are 
pupils  on  an  elementary  grade  level  and  357,954  are  enrolled  in  secondary 
schools.  The  422,289  elementary  pupils  may  be  further  divided  into  two 
groups,  one  of  which  centains  121,777  pupils  registered  in  8-4  organizations 
and  the  other  made  up  of  300,512  pupils  assigned  to  6-6  organizations. 
Similarly,  the  357,954  secondary  pupils  may  be  further  divided  into  65,673 
boys  and  girls  who  attend  the  traditional  four-year  high  school  and  292,281 
pupils  tdio  are  enrolled  in  6-6  secondary  school  organizations.  In  brief, 
approximately  one-fifth  of  the  pupils  are  in  8-4  organizations  and  the 
remainder  are  in  attendance  in  schools  with  six  years  of  elementary  work 
followed  by  six  years  of  instruction  on  a secondary  school  level. 

Table  5 has  been  cempiled  to  ^ow  the  relative  merits  for  school 
progress  of  the  two  types  of  school  organization,  the  8-4  and  6-6  plans, 
measured  in  terms  of  per  cent  of  pupils  accelerated,  per  cent  who  make  normal 
progress,  and  per  cent  of  those  enrolled  who  are  retarded.  Data  pertaining 
to  the  per  cent  of  "low"  and  "high"  pupils  appearing  in  each  category  are 
also  included. 
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TABLE  5.  SCHOOL  PROGRESS  IN  SELECTED  SCHOOL  DISTRICTS  WITH  ANNUAL  MB  SEMIAIMJAL 
SYSTEMS  OF  PROMOTION  HAVING  THE  8-4  TYPE  OF  ORGANIZATION  COMPARED 
WITH  THOSE  HAVING  -THE  6-6  TYPE  OF  ORGAJIIZATION,  1939-1940 


Type  of 
Organization 


Elementary 


Per  Cent  of  Pupils 


Accelerated 


Making 

Normal  Progress 


Retarded 


8-4 

Low 



0.8  1 

71.3 

' 27.9 

High 

3.9  , 

61.2 

, 35.0 

Total 

1.0  , 

70.8 

1 28.2 

6-6 

Low 

0.8  ' 

73.3 

' 25.9 

High 

6.8  ' 

63.0 

' 30.0 

Total 

3.2  1 

69.4 

! 27.4 

Secondary 


8-4 

Low 

t 

3.7  ’ 

71.0 

' 25.3 

High 

t 

12.3  ! 

55.4 

! 32.2 

Total 

f 

4.3  , 

69.9 

, 25.8 

6-6 

Low 

t 

3.7  t 

68.3 

t 28.0 

High 

f 

12.6  ' 

42.4 

' 45.0 

Total 

* 

7.5  1 

57.2 

' 35.3 

Total 


8-4 

Low 

t 

1.8  ' 

71.1 

' 27.0 

High 

1 

7.7  1 

58.6 

' 33.7 

Total 

2.1 

70.5 

! 27.4 

6-6 

Low 

t 

2.3  , 

70.7 

, 27.4 

High 

t 

9.0  • 

54.6 

t 36.4 

Total 

t 

5.3  ' 

63.4 

’ 31.3 

The  most  general  observation  that  may  be  made  on  the  data  in  Table  5 
is  the  fact  that  advantage  in  school  progress  lies  in  general,  with  the  pupils 
in  the  "low”  group  or  the  group  that  is  covering  the  first  half  of  the  respect- 
ive grades  in  September.  While  it  is  true  that  in  both  the  elementary  and 
secondary  divisions,  in  both  types  of  organization,  there  is  more  acceleration 
reported  for  "high"  pupils  than  for  "low”  pupils,  the  remaining  two  categories 
indicate  most  clearly  the  points  in  favor  of  the  pupils  who  progress  with  one 
annual  promotion. 


The  question  may  be  raised  at  this  point  as  to  the  amount  of 
acceleration  that  may  be  viewed  with  favor  by  responsible  school  officials. 
There  is  probably  no  single  answer  to  the  question  that  would  command  general 
agreement.  Again  with  caution  the  reader  can  obtain  a surrnary  of  current 
practices  in  the  Encyclopedia  of  Educational  Research  (1:1056)  which  states 
Cooke's  study  of  about  2,500,000  pupils  classified  them  as  21  per  cent  aocelar! 
48  per  cent  normal  progress,  and  31  per  cent  retarded.  This,  however,  is  mere] 
mentioned  as  a situation  and  not  as  a desirable  practice  or  for  a measuring 
stick.  Many  teachers  and  school  administrators  are  not  averse  to  skipping 
superior  pupils  from  time  to  time  provided  the  social  factors  involved  are  not 
unfavorable.  Furthermore,  it  seems  to  be  generally  agreed  that  specially 
gifted  children  continue  to  maintain  their  normal  educational  level  even  vdien 
permitted  to  skip  certain  grade  intervals  during  their  school  career. 


A further  examination  of  Table  5 suggests  the  inference  that  on  the 
whole  better  progress  records  are  reported  for  pupils  enrolled  in  the  traditioi 
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8*4  organization  than  in  the  more  modern  6-6  plan.  Once  more,  the  per  cent 
of  rapid  progress  children  is  higher  in  the  6-6  organization,  but  fails  to 
maintain  this  lead  in  the  normal  progress  and  retarded  groups.  The  con- 
ciusiveness  of  the  original'  statement  is  thus  sustained.  It  ■mill  be  needful, 
however,  to  exercise  a certain  amount  of  restraint  in  the  matter  of  formu- 
lating conclusions  that  are  too  sweeping  about  the  relative  merits  of  the 
■fcwo  tj’pes  of  organizations.  'Vfhile  the  figures  reported  point  very  definitely 
to  the  superiority  of  the  8-4  plan  in  the  matter  of  making  school  progress, 
there  is  no  attempt  made  to  evaluate  the  quality  of  the  work  completed,  or 
to  determine  the  arpropriati'veness  of  the  curriculum  offered. 

Another  observation  is  associated  vrith  the  relati-ve  differences 
reported  for  -the  elementary  and  secondary  divisions.  The  differences  between 
■the  ■two  systems  of  organization  are  in  general  more  marked  in  the  secondary 
school  than  in  the  elementary  grades.  This  is  shown  particularly  in  -the  ■two 
sets  of  totals  in  the  elonentary  division.  The  difference  be'tween  the  8-4 
total  of  the  elementary  grades  and  the  6-6  total  is  of  no  significance,  while 
the  exact  opposite  is  reported  in  the  secondary  totals.  It  is  noted,  also, 
that  the  three  types  of  school  progress  are  more  evenly  distributed  and  conse- 
quently show  less  extremes  in  the  elementary  grades  than  in  the  secondary 
school . 


E.  Comparison  of  Low  and  High  Pupils  in  School  Districts 
Having  Semiannual  Promotions 

The  analyses  of  age-grade-progress  data  to  this  point  on  the  basis 
of  "low"  and  "high"  pupils  includes  the  "low"  pupils  in  school  districts  ha'ving 
both  annual  and  semiannual  promotions.  To  make  a more  thoroughgoing  s'tudy 
of  the  administrative  needs  served  by  semiannual  promotions  it  can  be  more 
readily  ascertained  by  a comparison  of  the  age-grade-progress  status  of  indi- 
■viduals  in  ■the  "low"  and  "high"  di-visions  of  the  various  grades. 

Twelve  school  districts  in  -the  Commonwealth  provide  data  for  this 
phase  of  the  investigation.  Table  6 shows  the  distribution  of  the  selected 
school  districts  according  to  type  of  organization,  half  of  work  of  grade 
being  covered,  and  the  progress  status  of  pupils  invol-ved. 

Semiannual  promotions  are  more  prevalent  in  the  larger  school  districts 
than  in  the  smaller  areas.  In  this  study  there  are  301,450  of  the  1,763,783 
pupils,  or  17,1  per  cent  (Pittsburgh  not  included),  subject  to  semiannual 
promotions.  Of  this  group  119,471  or  39.6  per  cent  were  "high"  pupils  and 
181,979  were  "low"  pupils  at  the  time  the  data  vfere  obtained. 

It  is  deemed  ad-visable  to  show  practices  in  both  "the  8-4  and  6-6  plans 
in  Table  6 even  though  the  former  represent  only  3,6  per  cent  of  the  pupils 
s'tudied.  They  sire  therefore  isolated  in  order  not  to  submerge  several  manifest 
differences. 

1.  School  Progress 

a.  Acceleration.  The  practice  of  skipping  at  least  a half  grade 
is  more  prevalent  among  "high"  -than  "low"  pupils  regardless  of  type  of  school 
organization.  The  cumulative  effect  of  this  practice  is  revealed  in  that  in 
the  elementary  schools  10.4  per  cent  of  the  "high"  pupils  are  accelerated  as 
compared  vdth  4,4  per  cent.  In  the  secondary  division  the  per  cent  of  "high" 
and  "low"  accelerated  pupils  are  16.2  and  10.3.  Even  though  it  increases 
there  does  not  appear  to  be  a tendency  for  -the  "high"  group  to  increase  more 
rapidly.  As  a matter  of  fact  the  differential  be-tween  "high"  and  "low"  pupils 
is  less  in  the  secondary  population. 
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b.  Normal  Progress.  Normal  progress  disregarding  ageness  is  much 
more  prevalent  among  the  "low"  pupils,  39.4  per  cent  only  of  the  "high"  pupils 
falling  in  this  category  but  64.0  per  cent  of  the  "low"  pupils.  Stated 
another  way  only  about  4 of  every  10  "high"  pupils  are  maJcing  normal  progress 
in  contrast  with  2 of  every  3 "low"  pupils. 

It  should  be  observed  that  underageness  in  this  normal  progress  group 
is  much  greater  among  the  "low"  pupils,  25.8  per  cent  in  contrast  to  1.2  per 
cent.  It  would  appear  that  parents  hesitate  to  enter  an  underage  pupil  in 
school  during  the  winter  months  but  there  seems  to  be  no  hesitation  in  this 
respect  in  the  fall  inasmuch  as  30.5  per  cent  of  the  "low  elementary"  pupils 
are  underage  and  making  normal  progress. 

Normal  ageness  among  "high"  pupils  is  considerably  less  prevalent 
in  the  8-4  organized  schools,  only  23.2  per  cent  of  the  pupils  in  8-4 
organizations  progressing  on  a normal  progress -normal  age  basis  as  compared 
with  34,1  per  cent. 

It  is  interesting  to  observe  normal  ageness  at  this  progress  rate 
is  tilmost  identical  between  "low"  and  "high"  pupils  in  the  6-6  organization. 

The  "hi^"  group  does  not  seem  to  function  so  much  as  a "bottleneck,"  but 
there  seems  to  have  developed  more  of  the  attitude  on  the  part  of  the  populace 
to  enter  pupils  at  mid-year  if  pupils  have  attained  or  will  soon  attain  the 
age  of  six  years  and  are  not  underage. 

Overageness  in  the  normal  progress  group  is  consistently  higher 
i among  the  "high"  pupils  and  consistently  greater  in  the  8-4  organized  schools. 

> 0.  Retardation.  The  largest  of  the  three  "hi^"  progress  groups 

is  the  retarded  group  constituting  47.7  per  cent  of  the  entire  "high"  group 
I while  the  "low"  retarded  group  comprises  ojily  29.1  per  cent  of  its  group.  It 
I seems  evident,  therefore,  that  the  "high"  group  constitutes  an  accumulation 
of  pupils  becoming  progressively  more  "overage"  and  more  retarded.  This  is 
true  until  these  unadjusted  pupils  attain  the  upper  limits  of  the  compulsory 
school  age  or  are  old  enough  to  secure  employment  and  drop  out  of  school. 

These  school  districts  by  and  large  have  special  education  classes  for 
orthogenic  pupils  as  well  as  a diversified  curriculum.  Even  these  provisions 
have  not  overcome  the  tendency  to  demote  many  pupils  one-half  year  without 
at  the  sake  time  a tendency  for  retarded  pupils  to  skip  a half  year. 

It  should  also  be  observed  that  retardation  among  \inderage  pupils 
whether  "low"  or  "high"  is  a negligible  factor.  Retardation  to  the  extent  of 
approximately  12  per  cent  of  all  "high"  and  all  "low"  pupils  exists  among  normal 
age  pupils.  At  least  twice  as  many  of  the  pupils,  however,  are  overage  and 
retarded  among  the  "high"  group  as  compared  with  the  "low"  group.  The  "high" 
group  as  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  the  largest  single  one  of  the  nine  age- 
1 grade-progress  groups,  35.4  per  cent,  is  the  "bottleneck"  in  which  many  pupils 
who  entered  the  first  grade  in  September.  It  would  appear  that  repeating 
one-half  year  seems  to  meet  administrative  approval  and  that  repetition  from 
"low"  to  "high"  and  vice  versa  operates  rather  freely.  This  is  possibly  the 
greatest  argximent  in  favor  of  semiannual  promotions  now  that  declining  birth 
rates,  in  general,  have  removed  the  pressure  of  overcrowding  school  buildings. 

The  crucial  question  to  be  raised  again,  therefore,  is  to  compare 
progress  in  schools  practicing  semiannual  promotions  with  those  changing  grade 
status  annually.  The  previous  section  revealed  that  more  diversification  of 
school  progress  prevailed  where  semiannual  promotions  were  utilized.  This 
portion  reveals  that  the  "high"  group  contains  more  accelerated,  far  fewer 
normal  progress,  and  many  more  retarded  pupils.  In  siimmarjr,  therefore,  semi- 
annual promotions  do  seem  to  encourage  greater  flexibility  but  their  results 
indicate  that  administratively  it  tends  largely  toward  a "high"  group  composed 
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largely  of  overage-retarded  pupils,  followed  with  almost  ezi  equed.  number  of 
normal  age-normal  progress  pupils.  This  group  also  comprises  about  IS  per 
cent  of  accelerated  pupils.  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  the  mere  ad- 
ministrative placement  of  pupils  on  this  basis  does  not  solve  the  problem 
of  this  special  type  of  group. 

F.  Evaluation  of  School  Progress  in  Terms  of  Mental  Age 

The  previous  treatment  in  this  study  has  dealt  exclusively  with 
chronological  age  as  the  criterion  of  school  progress.  The  question  is 
frequently  raised  relative  to  the  adjustment  of  pupils  when  mental  age  is  taken 
into  consideration  as  well  as  chronological  age.  TThile  mental  age  is  always 
an  important  factor,  it  is  particularly  apparent  in  extreme  conditions.  On 
the  one  hand  there  is  the  case  of  a pupil  who  appears  to  be  retarded  and 
extremely  overage  on  a chronological  basis.  It  is  entirely  possible  that  this 
pupil  might  be  pronouncedly  underage  on  a mental  basis  and  be  working  at  a 
level  that  is  even  too  high  for  his  amount  of  mental  maturity.  The  converse 
situation  is  that  of  the  chronologically  underage  pupil  who  is  making  noimial 
progress  or  is  probably  accelerated.  He  may  have  been  entered  in  school  at  an 
extremely  young  age  because  he  already  manifested  unusual  ability.  He  may 
have  made  either  normal  progress  or  may  have  been  accelerated,  but  even  under 
these  circumstances  his  mental  growth  has  been  so  rapid  that  in  spite  of  his 
progress  he  is  mentally  overage  for  his  grade  and  the  program  of  his  school 
activity  entirely  too  limited.  This  may  result  in  faulty  habits  of  applying 
himself  or  in  undesirable  personality  traits.  Between  these  two  extremes  are 
many  other  possibilities  and  variations  considering  school  progress  and  mental 
age-progress  versus  chronological  age-progress. 

In  order  to  ascertain  to  some  degree  a comparative  evaluation  of 
the  two  criteria  of  progress  grouping,  a separate  study  was  conducted  using  both 
chronological  and  mented  grade  placement  data  as  the  bases  for  progress  grouping! 

Lost  the  above  discussion  create  the  impression  that  the  proper 
placement  of  children  in  public  eohool  grades  is  so  simple  as  to  bo  based  upon 
any  single  criterion,  suoh  as  chronological  age  or  mental  age,  or  even  a 
combination  of  these  two,  it  cannot  be  emphasized  too  strongly  that  while 
these  data  help  in  adjusting  the  school  program  to  children,  we  must,  on 
educational  and  psychological  grounds,  take  a number  of  other  factors  into 
consideration.  Typical  of  these  are  the  matters  of  social  maturity,  physical 
maturity,  the  levels  at  which  the  various  educational  skills  are  functioning, 
physical  health,  and  mental  health  of  the  child.  The  proper  educational  place- 
ment of  any  child,  be  he  even  an  "average"  child,  must  not  be  primarily  a 
matter  of  administrative  convenience,  but  rather  must  bo  determined  basically 
upon  the  capacities  and  needs  of  the  child. 

1.  Sampling  Technique  to  Obtain  Data. 

Mental  test  scores  are  not  available  for  all  public  school  pupils 
in  the  Commonwealth.  However,  it  seemed  reasonable  to  assume  that  if  a 
carefully  selected  sample  representing  a cross-section  of  pupils  in  every 
class  of  school  district  were  studied,  a picture  could  be  obtained  of  the 
Pennsylvania  situation  as  a whole. 

The  grades  selected  for  the  study  were  III-IX,  inclusive.  It  was 
felt  that  the  evidence  of  mental  and  educational  retardation  and  acceleration 
would  be  more  apparent  somewhat  later  than  the  first  or  second  school  year. 

On  the  other  hand,  many  of  the  problem  cases  would  reach  the  upper  limits  of 
the  compulsory  school  age  before  they  reached  Grade  X and,  therefore,  the  upper 
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thre®  grades  no  longer  represent  the  total  population  of  individuals  sixteen, 
seventeen,  or  more  srears  of  age.  The  oases  of  individual  pupils  were  selected 
approximately  as  follows:  100  pupils  frcm  each  of  these  grades  in  both 
Philadelphia  and  Pittsburgh,  school  districts  of  the  first  class;  approximately 
25  pupils  per  district  for  each  grade  studied  in  Allentovim,  Altoona,  and 
Heading,  school  districts  of  the  second  class;  approximately  25  pupils  from 
each  of  the  seven  grades  in  the  school  districts  of  Avalon,  Bradford,  Cheltenham 
Tcfm^lp,  Derry  Township  (Dauphin  County),  DuBois,  Greensburg,  Kingston, 

Ibnoh  Chunk  Township,  Northampton,  Sunbury,  and  Washington,  school  districts 
of  the  third  class;  and  approximately  100  pupils  per  grade  per  county  in  school 
districts  of  the  fourth  class  under  the  supervision  of  the  county  superintendents 
in  Adams,  Delaware,  and  Erie  Counties. 

In  school  districts  of  the  fourth  class  a further  effort  was  made 
to  include  the  proper  proportion  of  pupils  according  to  type  of  school  organ- 
iiation  as  well  as  appropriate  weightings  of  pupils  from  one-teacher,  2-4 
teaoher,  5-9  teacher,  and  ten  or  more  teacher  schools.  Careful  attention  was 
given  also  to  inclusion  of  the  proper  number  of  pupils  from  districts  with 
and  without  supervising  principals. 

The  representativeness  of  the  data  in  terms  of  pupils  selected  from 
various  school  districts  may  be  ascertained  by  referring  to  Table  7 which  shows 
the  per  cent  of  pupils  from  eaoh  of  the  four  classes  of  school  districts  as 
well  as  the  per  cent  of  public  school  pupils  in  the  school  districts  according 
to  the  school  enrollment  during  the  school  year  19S9-1940.  It  is  observed  that 
the  proportions  are  about  as  close  as  it  is  possible  to  obtain  on  a practical 
basis. 

TABLE  7.  PER  CENT  OF  SCHOOL  POPULATION  IN  THE  VARIOUS  CLASSES  OF  SCHOOL  DISTRICTS 

AND  IN  SAMPLE  SELECTED  FOR  STUDY 


Class  of 

School  District 

t 

• 

State  Total 
1939-1940 

Sample 

t 

All  Districts 

1 

100.0 

' 100.0 

I 

21.2 

1 23.1 

II 

f 

12.8 

, 10.6 

III 

t 

30.0 

• 31.4 

IV 

t 

56.0 

' 34.9 

It  was  not  only  necessary  to  bear  in  mind  the  requisites  just  mentioned 
in  selecting  the  samples,  but  it  was  likewise  important  within  eaoh  achool 
district  to  have  the  sample  represent  the  same  composition  on  an  age-grade- 
progress  basis  as  the  actual  student  population  for  the  grade.  For  example,  in 
DuBois  the  second  grade  during  the  school  year  1939-1940  revealed  20  per  cent 
of  the  pupils  underage  and  making  normal  progress.  During  the  school  year 
1940-1941  when  the  study  way  made  most  of  these  pupils  would  be  in  the  third 
grade,  therefore,  of  the  25  pupils  selected  from  the  third  grade  in  DuBois, 

6 pupils,  or  20  per  cent,  were  underage  and  making  normal  progress.  This 
procedure  was  followed  as  far  as  possible  in  eaoh  of  the  nine  categories  in 
■rtiioh  pupils  fall  on  the  basis  of  age-grade-progress.  The  selection  of  pupils 
using  the  above  procedure  for  sampling  was  deemed  sufficiently  reliable  for 
study.  Practically  every  school  district  cooperating  in  the  study  stated 
that  few,  if  any,  pupils  were  retained  in  a grade  for  more  than  two  years. 
Probably  the  district  showing  liie  most  divergence  stated  that  at  the  end  of 
the  third  grade  children  had  to  have  a paragraph  comprehension  score  of  3.5 
on  a standardised  test  and  not  less  than  3.0  on  a vocabulary  test;  otherwise, 
the  pupil  would  be  retained  in  the  third  grade  until  this  level  was  reached. 
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2.  Analysis  of  Data. 

a.  Comparison  of  Ageness  for  All  Grades  in  All  Classes  of  School 
Districts.  Perhaps  the  most  striking  observation  that  may  be  made  of  this 
portion  of  the  study  is  the  comparative  shift  in  ageness  -mhich  resulted  from 
grouping  pupils  first  according  to  a chronological  and  then  on  a mental  age 
basis.  Reference  to  Chart  V and  Table  8 shows  that  48.5  per  cent  of  the 
pupils  are  of  normal  age  for  their  grade  on  a chronological  age  basis,  while 
only  30.2  per  cent  are  so  placed  on  a mental  age  basis.  On  the  other  hand, 
only  23.9  per  cent  of  the  pupils  are  chronologically  overage  for  their  grade, 
as  compared  with  44.5  per  cent  mentally  overage.  Little  difference  in 
underageness  is  evidenced  as  a result  of  grouping  by  the  two  criteria,  the 
proportion  underage  on  the  chronological  age  basis  being  27.6  per  cent  and 

on  the  mental  basis  25.3  per  cent. 

The  composition  of  the  xmderage  group  in  the  basis  of  school 
progress  is  rather  interesting  inasmuch  as  the  percentages  on  a chronological 
and  mental  basis  are  quite  comparable.  Acceleration  and  normal  progress  are 
much  less  prevalent  among  mentally  underage  pupils  than  among  chronologically 
underage  pupils.  Retardation,  however,  among  chronologically  underage 
pupils  exists  only  to  the  extent  of  1.0  per  cent  ishereas  9.6  per  cent  of  the 
mentally  underage  pupils  are  retarded.  This  fact  reveals  that  school  admin- 
istrators and  supenrisors  are  giving  some  serious  consideration  to  the  mental 
ageness  of  a student. 

Reference  to  the  normal  age  which  is  graphically  represented  in 
Chart  V indicates  that  the  chief  shift  is  in  iiie  normal  progress  group  with 
38.4  per  cent  of  all  pupils  on  a chronological  basis  making  normal  progress 
and  of  normal  age  whereas  only  20.5  per  cent  of  the  pupils  are  making 
normal  progress  using  mental  normal  age  as  the  criterion.  It  becomes  evident, 
therefore,  that  normal  progress  in  school  is  the  most  prevalent  rate  for 
pupils  to  advance.  It  does  not  necessarily  imply,  however,  that  mental 
growth  is  similarly  commensurate  with  this  rate  of  progress.  It  would  appear 
frcm  Chart  Y that  there  are  many  pupils  making  normsd  progress  whoso  mental 
growth  has  been  much  more  rapid  than  their  chronological  growth.  However, 
the  rate  of  school  progress  has  been  uniform  and  in  conformity  with  the 
traditional  rate  of  pr emotion. 

Analysis  of  -the  overage  pupils  is  the  most  striking  of  sdl.  Only 
4.9  per  cent  of  the  pupils  are  chronologically  overage  but  are  making  normal 
progress  as  compared  with  31.4  per  cent  overage  mentally  but  progressing  at 
the  normal  rate.  On  the  contrary,  18.6  per  cent  of  the  pupils  are  retarded 
and  chronologically  overage  while  only  9.8  per  cent  are  retarded  and  mentally 
overage.  This  is  in  line  with  ihe  previous  statement  that  retardation  and 
chronological  overage  are  quite  inclined  to  go  hand  in  hand.  But  it  is  also 
true  on  the  basis  of  this  analysis  that  normal  progress  is  a condition  fbund 
with  many  mentally  overage  pupils  vho  apparently  eu:e  doing  satisfactory  work 
for  their  grade  and  no  serious  consideration  is  given  to  their  unexplored 
potentialities.  These  pupils  should  be  provided  with  an  enriched  school 
program  and  in  certain  cases  possibly  diould  be  promoted  to  a higher  grade, 
provided  other  factors  would  permit  of  educational  and  social  adjustment. 

b.  Comparison  of  Ageness  According  to  Class  of  School  District. 
Chronological  ageness  as  revealed  in  Table  7 and  Table  8 does  not  show 
pronounced  differences  among  school  districts  of  different  classes  according 
to  the  sampling  when  ageness  only  is  considered.  TIhen  mental  ageness  is 
considered,  however,  it  is  observed  that  the  differenods  are  more  striking. 
Dnderageness  appears  to  the  extent  of  29.3  per  cent  in  the  case  of  school 
districts  of  the  foxirth  class,  which  compares  favorably  with  a low  of  21.1 
per  cent  in  school  districts  of  the  third  class.  Mental  overageness  exists 
to  the  greatest  extent  in  school  districts  of  the  first  class.  Here  51.3  per 
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TABI£  7,  CHRONOLOGICAL  AOS-ORADB-PROGRBSS  COIPARED  WITH  UBNTAL  A(X-(XADE-PR0QaBS5  SI  SELBCTBD  SCHOOL  DISTRICTS,  HI  GRADES  AND  CLASSES  OF  SCHOOL  DISTRICTS 
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cent  of  the  pupils  studied  were  mentally  overage.  The  lowest  in  this  respect 
is  foimd  in  school  districts  of  the  second  class,  with  38.4  per  cent  mentally 
overage . 


It  is  evident,  however,'  that  to  analyze  both  mental  overageness  and 
chronological  overagnesss  in  terms  of  school  progress  certain  inept  conclusions 
might  be  drawn.  In  school  districts  of  the  second  and  third  classes,  iiie 
percentage  for  normal  chronological  age  retarded  pupils  is  very  close  to  the 
number  of  normal  mental  age  retarded  pupils,  being  around  7 per  cent.  In  school 
districts  of  the  first  class,  12,5  per  cent  of  the  pupils  are  chronologically 
retarded  but  only  7,8  per  cent  retarded  Tdien  mental  age  becomes  the  criterion. 
The  reverse  situation  appears  in  school  districts  of  the  fourth  class  where 
a greater  proportion  of  the  normal  mental  age  group,  9,3  per  cent  of  the  pupils 
are  retarded  as  compared  with  6,4  per  cent  normal  chronological  age  retarded. 

Considering  again  underageness  in  terms  of  retardation  it  is 
found  iJiat  in  general  ea'oxind  1 per  cent  of  the  pupils  is  chronologically 
underage  and  retarded.  The  percentage  of  retarded  pupils  or  mentally  underage 
is  12.2  per  cent  for  school  districts  of  the  first  class,  approximately  8 per 
cent  for  school  districts  of  the  second  and  third  classes,  and  9.4  per  cent 
for  school  districts  of  the  fourth  class.  This  too  indicates  that  some  attempt 
is  made  on  the  part  of  administrative  and  advisory  officials  to  hold  back 
pupils  vhen  mentally  they  are  not  growing  sufficiently  to  make  normal  progress. 
The  most  pronounced  effort  in  this  respect  is  being  made  in  school  districts 
of  the  first  class.  The  overage  accelerated  group,  too,  represents  consi- 
derable diversity  in  school  districts  of  the  first  class  There  0.5  per  cent 
are  accelerated  and  chronologically  overage  and  9.0  per  cent  accelerated  and 
mentally  overage.  In  school  districts  of  the  second,  third,  and  fotarth  classes 
very  little  difference  is  observed  between  the  mental  and  chronological  ages, 
slightly  less  than  1 per  cent  on  a chronological  age  basis  and  from  1 to  2 
per  cent  on  a mental  age  basis.  Pittsburgh  and  fhiladelphia  apparently  are 
making  an  effort  to  accelerate  those  pupils  whose  mental  growth  has  been  very 
rapid. _ This  is  a moot  question,  of  course,  since  the  educational  philosophy 
during  the  past  decade  emphasizes  the  importance  of  a program  of  enrichment 
for  mentally  superior  pupils  rather  than  to  find  a solution  of  the  problem 
through  the  skipping  of  grades.  That  acceleration  may  be  more  prevalent  in 
Pittsburgh  and  Hiiladelphia  is  due  to  ihe  fact  -that  both  have  semiannual 
promotions. 


The  normal  age-normal  progress  group  shoxild  naturally  represent  the 
greatest  proportion  of  the  pupils.  It  is  found  on  analysis  that  the  per  cent 
of  pupils  making  normal  progress  and  having  normal  mental  age  for  their  grade 
is  considerably  less  than  on  a chronological  criterion.  The  per  cent  of  pupils 
of  normal  chronological  age  and  normsd  progress  ranges  from  33.8  per  cent  in 
school  districts  of  the  first  class  to  41,4  per  cent  in  school  districts  of 
the  third  class.  Comparing  on  the  basis  of  normal  mental  age  and  normal 
progress,  however,  it  is  found  -Siat  only  15.0  per  cent  are  of  normal  mental 
age  emd  making  normal  progress  in  school  districts  of  the  first  class  while 
the  remaining  three  classes  of  school  districts  have  from  approximately  21 
per  cent  to  24  per  cent  normal  mental  age  and  normal  progress. 

A serious  challenge  is  presented  in  the  overage  normal  progress 
group.  The  number  of  pupils  Tdio  are  chronologically  overage  and  making  normal 
progress  is  around  3 per  cent  of  the  total  in  school  districts  of  the  first, 
second  and  third  classes  and  7.6  per  cent  in  school  districts  of  the  fourth 
class.  TOien  normal  progress  is  considered  in  terms  of  mental  overageness, 
however,  the  per  cent  of  pupils  falling  in  this  group  range  from  around  26 
per  cent  in  school  districts  of  the  second  and  foiu:th  classes  to  38.6  per  cent 
in  school  districts  of  the  third  class.  This  represents  an  instructional 
situation  T^ich  may  or  may  not  be  wholesome.  It  is  very  evident  that  a great 
portion  of  the  pupils  whose  mental  growth  is  more  rapid  than  average  are  not 
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TABLE  8.  CHRONOLOGICAL  AGE-GRADE-PROGRESS  AND  IHITAL  AGE-<21ADB-FR0GRESS  OF  PUPILS  IN  SELECTED  SCHOOL  DISTRICTS  EXPRESSED  IN  PER  CENTS  BY  GRADE  AND  BY  CLASS  OF  SCHOOL  DISTRICT 
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promoted.  This  is  in  line  with  the  educational  philosophy  of  program  en- 
riohment  rather  than  pupil  acceleration.  The  serious  challenge  in  this 
respect  which  the  individual  school  administrator  must  meet  is  whether  the 
program  is  sufficiently  enriched  to  meet  the  needs  and  capacities  of  these 
mentally  superior  pupils. 

c.  Comparison  of  Ageness  by  Grades.  An  analysis  of  the  situation 
in  terms  of  individual  school  grades  does  not  seem  to  be  materially  different 
when  considering  chronological  age  and  mental  age  together.  For  example, 
the  greatest  per  cent  of  pupils  making  normal  progress  and  having  normal 
ohronological  age  is  in  the  third  grade.  This  is  likewise  true  when  mental 
age  and  normal  progress  are  considered  with  the  following  exceptions;  as  we 
pass  from  grade  to  grade  consecutively,  it  is  evident  that  the  per  cent  falling 
in  the  normal  progress  category  on  a nonnal  mental  age  basis  is  considerably 
less  them  and  diminishes  at  a greater  rate  from  grade  to  grade  than  on  a 
ohronological  age  basis.  Underageness,  whether  mental  or  ohronological,  comprises 
from  20  per  cent  to  30  per  cent  of  the  pupils  regardless  of  grade . Overageness 
on  the  other  hand  increases  from  grade  to  grade  chronologically  as  well  as 
mentally  but  in  each  grade  there  are  approximately  twice  as  many  pupils  mentally 
overage  as  chronologically  overage.  The  number  of  mentally  overage  shifts 
suddenly  from  38.7  per  oent  of  the  pupils  in  Grade  IV  to  47.3  per  oent  of  the 
pupils  in  Grade  V.  The  peak  appears  in  the  sixth  grade  when  50. S per  oent  of 
the  pupils  are  mentally  overage  for  their  grade.  This  again  represents  a 
serious  challenge  for  school  administrators,  especially  from  the  high  inter- 
mediate grades  through  the  remainder  of  the  pupil's  school  career.  It  should 
be  a real  challenge  to  the  instructional  personnel  interested  in  the  development 
of  a curriculum  with  suitable  activity  for  all  the  pupils. 

3.  Cues  to  Educational  rractice  As  Indicated  by  Age-ii’ogress  and  Age-Status 
Tabulations. 

The  justification  of  any  reporting  device,  such  as  age-grade 
tabulations,  rests  fundamentally  upon  the  meaningful  light  it  throws  upon 
instructional  procedures  and  upon  the  modifications  made  in  educational  practice 
as  a result  of  the  study  of  the  data  so  analyzed.  To  the  extent  that  techniques 
of  analyzing  school  data  guard  against  the  neglect  of  important  phases  of  the 
educational  program  and  to  ihe  extent  that  such  techniques  are  in  accord  with 
acceptable  educational  philosophy,  to  such  extent  do  those  techniques  have  merit. 

When  first  used,  age-grade  status  tabulations  had  certain  values  in 
aiding  primarily  the  administrators  to  visualize  certain  phases  of  their  pro- 
grams. The  school,  even  down  into  the  grades,  was  functioning  as  a selective 
agency.  The  mere  capable  survivors  were  given  a chance  at  the  secondary  level, 
■;rtiere  an  even  more  rigorous  selective  process  occurred.  Those  who  survived 
were  regarded  as  the  more  capable,  as  they  truly  were;  and  those  iriio  were 
retarded  seriously  enough  to  be  apparent  were  occasionally  provided  with  some 
sort  of  adjustment  or  eased  out  of  the  educational  picture  as  soon  as  feasible. 

Any  adjustment  that  was  made  came,  at  times,  woefully  late.  This  was  a fairly 
practical  procedure,  particularly  since  certain  promotional  policies  were 
fairly  constant,  since  the  pupil  personnel  was  more  homogeneous  than  is  now 
the  case,  and  since  capacity-testing  facilities  were  non-existent,  or,  later, 
still  too  inadequately  developed  to  warrant  their  use  in  general  practice. 

One  other  factor  tended  to  simplify  the  educational  picture,  namely,  the  greater 
consistency  of  educational  expectations  as  contrasted  with  the  later  develop- 
ments of  diversified  curricula,  both  at  the  secondary  and  elementary  levels* 

Under  such  conditions  age-grade  status  analyses  had  more  possibility 
of  meaning  than  is  the  case  now,  even  with  improved  age-grade-progress  analyses, 
when  some  districts  tend  to  promote  each  child  to  a higher  grade  each  year, 
regardless  of  academic  achievement;  when  few,  if  any,  schools  hold  any  child 
in  any  grade  more  than  two  years;  and  when  an  increasing  nvmiber  of  schools  are 
setting  up  differentiated  curricula,  even  in  the  elementary  grades,  •vrtiereby 
less  apt  pupils  can  progress  from  one  grade  level  to  another  each  year  in  a 
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manner  comparable  to  the  progress  of  the  more  capable  pupils.  To  an  extent  never 
before  attained,  the  concept  of  "a  grade  a yeeir"  has  tetken  on  such  a multiplicity 
of  meanings  that  age-grade  status  or  age-grade-progress  analyses  have  justifi- 
cation only  as  administrative  aids  rather  than  for  their  educational  significance. 

A consideration  of  one  or  two  of  the  specific  grades,  selected  for 
their  representativeness  from  the  large  mass  of  data  presented,  will  serve  to 
illustrate  the  points  that  have  been  raised. 

TABLE  9.  CHRONOLOGICAL  AGES  AND  PREVIOUS  maRS  OF  SCHOOLING  OF  CERTAIN 
SIXTH  GRADE  PUPILS  IN  THE  RURAL  SCHOOLS 


Previous  Years 

Chronological  Age 

t 

Total 

in  School 

I" 

10 

' 11 

12 

13 

14  ' 

15  * 

16 

t 

f 

4 

’ 1 

t 

f 

1 

6 

1 

' 54 

24 

5 

3 ' 

t 

87 

6 

10 

9 

t 

t 

19 

7 

2 

7 

1 ’ 

1 ' 

1 

11 

8 

1 

1 ' 

1 

t 

2 

9 

1 • 

2 • 

1 

1 

4 

Total 

1 

’ 55 

36 

21 

5 ' 

4 ’ 

2 

t 

124 

Of  the  124  oases  obtained  in  one  of  the  county  sixth  grade  samples 
shown  in  the  age-grade- progress  tabulation  in  Table  9,  8V  children  are  pre- 
sumably making  normal  progress,  since  they  etre  indicated  as  having  been  in 
school  five  years  before  entering  the  sixth  grade.  One  pupil  is  apparently 
somewhat  accelerated,  while  36  are  one  or  more  years  overage  and  presumably 
retarded.  There  is  no  doubt  but  viiat  such  a tabulation  causes  to  stand  out 
markedly  some  children  who  appear  to  be  retarded  and  who  would  be  supposed  to 
need  some  type  of  special  educational  adjustment.  But  only  one  child  in  this 
whole  group  appears  accelerated,  whereas  one  would  normally  expect  to  find 
more  presumably  mentally  superior  children  than  this  in  such  a large  group. 

In  contrast  with  this  type  of  tabulation,  with  its  possible  eduoationall 
implications,  notice  how  these  124  cases  appear  when  tabulated  in  such  a way  as 
to  show  both  chronological  age  and  mental  age  in  Table  10. 


TABLE  10.  A COMPARISON  BETWEEN  THE  MENTAL  AND  CHRONOLOGICAL  AGES  OF 
CERTAIN  SIXTH  GRADE  PUPILS  IN  THE  RURAL  SCHOOLS 


Mental 

t 

Chronological  Age 

1 

Total 

Age 

t 

f 

7 ' 

8 ' 

9 ' 

10 

f 

11 

t 

12 

t 

13 

f 

14 

t 

15 

9 

16 

f 

9 

16 

t 

t 

1 

t 

t 

1 

t 

1 

9 

9 

9 

t 

1 

15 

t 

t 

1 

f 

t 

4 

9 

2 

t 

t 

9 

9 

t 

6 

14 

f 

? 

t 

t 

1 

7 

t 

3 

t 

t 

f 

1 

9 

9 

11 

13 

t 

f 

t 

1 

f 

2 

t 

8 

t 

1 

1 

1 

t 

t 

12 

12 

t 

f 

f 

t 

t 

9 

I 

5 

t 

3 

9 

1 

f 

I 

1 

t 

19 

11 

f 

f 

t 

t 

f 

19 

f 

5 

f 

6 

t 

9 

1 

f 

1 

31 

10 

t 

t 

t 

I 

5 

t 

6 
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5 

f 

2 

1 

1 

1 

t 

20 

9 

1 

t 

t 

t 

6 

t 

5 

f 

4 

1 

16 

8 

t 

r 

t 

f 

2 

2 

r 

1 

6 

7 

f 

t 

t 

t 

2 

1 

3 

Total 

t 

1 

t 

f 

1 

55 

36 

21 

f 

5 

4 

2 

124 

(Mental  age  of  11  represents  anything  from  11  years  0 months  to  11  years  11 
months  inclusive.) 
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Instead  of  one  pupil’s  appearing  presximably  mentally  superior,  no 
loss  than  30  are  more  than  one  year  mentally  above  the  level  usually  found  in 
the  sixth  grade.  This  is  particularly  significant  tdien  it  is  realized  ihat 
there  are  fewer  chances  of  error  in  high  scores  in  measuring  mental  capacity 
than  there  are  in  low  scores.  The  selection  of  children  for  this  grade,  in 
terms  of  chronological  age,  is  apparent  in  the  distribution,  only  one  child 
being  less  than  eleven  years  of  ago.  This  latter  distribution  is,  of  course, 
identical  to  that  of  chronological  age.  The  marked  contrast  in  the  two  types 
of  tabulation,  as  fau:  as  educational  significance  is  concerned,  is  between 
the  distribution  as  to  previous  years  in  school  and  that  of  mental  ago.  In 
Table  10,  not  only  the  mentally  retarded  show  up,  there  being  presximably  some 
overlap  between  this  group  and  the  overage  group  in  Table  9,  but  there  also 
stand  out  glaringly  those  mentally  superior  children  so  greatly  in  need  of  an 
I enriched,  if  not  a moderately  accelerated,  educational  program.  The  section 
1 entries  in  Table  10  carry  more  educational  meaning  than  do  those  in  Table  9. 

' For  instance,  we  know  -tiiat  the  sixteen-year-old  who  has  been  in  school  nine 
years  is  r^etarded,  as  regards  his  being  in  the  sixth  grade,  but  we  have  no 
suggestion  of  information  as  to  the  level  at  which  he,  or  she,  should  be  working 
educationally.  In  Table  10,  however,  we  not  only  see  that  he  is  retarded,  but 
we  find  that  he  has,  probably,  a mental  capacity  that  only  now,  rather  than 
a number  of  years  ago,  approximates  that  of  average  sixth  graders.  The  other 
; sixteen-year-old  who  is  comparable,  mentally,  with  sixth  graders  may  only  now 
be  working  at  the  level  at  which  he  could  be  expected  to  work  (assuming  no 
earlier  handicapping  subject  matter  disability,  emotionality,  and  physical 
conditi on) . 


Teachers  and  administrators  are  more  likely  to  assume  greater  homo- 
geneity of  this  group,  as  a result  of  inspecting  the  first  of  the  two  tables 
than  would  be  the  case  with  the  second.  Wot  only  is  there  quite  apparent  in 
the  latter  table  the  fact  of  the  extremes,  both  superior  and  retarded,  but 
there  is  also  some  educationally  helpful  indication  of  the  degree  of  that 
variation  fron  the  average  for  the  grade. 

The  preparation  of  such  age-capaoity-status  tabulations  on  a largo 
sheet  for  successive  grades  can  set  most  emphatically  the  picture  of  tremendous 
overlap  fr<^  one  grade  to  another  and  the  great  need  for  further  individuali- 
zation of  work  within  the  several  grades. 

TABLE  11.  CHRONOLOGICAL  AGES  AND  PREVIOUS  YEARS  OF  SCHOOLING  OF  CERTAIN 


SIXTH  GRADE  PUPILS  IN  A THIRD  CLASS  SCHOOL  DISTRICT 


Previous  Years 

1 

Chronological  Ago 

1 

in  School 

t 

9 

t 

10 

’ 11 

’ 12 

' 13 

'Total 

T 

3 f t 1 f f f 

4 1 t t t 1 1 

5 

t 

1 

f 

9 

’ 10 

1 

' 20 

6 

1 

t 

’ 2 

t 

’ 1 

' 3 

7 

t 

t 

t 

' 1 

' 1 

' 2 

8 t i 1 t t t 

g 1 1 1 • t 1 

Total 

1 

1 

t 

9 

' 12 

' 1 

' 2 

’ 25 

Similar  treatment  of  the  data  from  a single  sixth  grade  in  a school 
district  of  the  third  class  shows  a directly  comparable  situation.  Table  12. 

'Even  though  the  ranges  are  not  as  great,  the  fact  of  the  contrast  in  the  two 
typos  of  tabulation,  and  the  better  picture  of  heterogeneity  in  Table  11  eire 
quite  apparent. 
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TABLE  12.  A COMPARISON  BETWEEN  THE  MEHTAL  AND  CHRONOLOGICAL  AGES  OF  CERTAIM 
SIXTH  GRADE  PUPILS  IN  A THIRD  CLASS  SCHOOL  DISTRICT 


Mental 
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Chronological  Age 
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Age 
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The  answers  to  the  following  questions  will  suggest  the  educational 
justification  of  the  compilation  and  possible  use  of  the  conventional  age- 
grade  status  tabulations  or  of  the  improved  age-grade-progress  tabulations. 

1.  To  what  extent  do  such  tabulations  assist  either  the 
teacher  or  the  administrator  in  further  helping  each 
child— retarded,  normal,  or  accelerated  in  mental 
development— to  be  recognized  early  and,  as  a result, 
to  have  his  particular  needs  met? 

2.  To  what  extent  do  such  tabulations  help  both  the  teacher 
and  the  administrator  to  be  especially  cognizeint  of  the 
heterogeneity  of  the  capacities  of  a particular  grade 
group? 

3.  Do  such  analyses  bring  the  mentally  superior  children 
to  light  as  clearly  and  emphatically  as  is  the  case 
with  the  mentally  retarded? 

4.  To  what  extent  do  such  analyses  lead  to  the  prevention 
of  educational  errors  rather  than  to  an  attempt  as 
correction  of  them? 

It  would  appear,  at  least  in  the  light  of  the  probable  answers  to 
the  foregoing  questions  that  the  tabulations  showing  status  and  progress  in 
light  of  only  chronological  age  have  decidedly  limited  value.  Tfhether  they 
should  be  used  for  the  purpose  of  more  than  an  occasional  study  is  a question 
to  be  given  very  serious  consideration.  It  is  suggested  that  age-capacity- 
status  tabulations  be  used  and  studied  with  a view  to  modifying  instructional 
programs  in  light  of  them. 
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7 STOMARY  AND  CONCLUSIONS 


A.  Summary  of  Findings 

1 A total  of  22.6  per  cent  of  the  pupils  in  the  public  schools  of 
Pennsylvania  for  1939-1940  are  underage  for  their  grade;  48,7  per  cent  or 
almost  one-half  are  of  normal  age;  and  28,7  per  oent  are  overage.  This 
means  that  approximately  one  pupil  in  every  five  is  underage  for  the  grade 
attended;  about  one  in  every  two  is  of  normal  age;  and  about  one  in  four  is 
overage . 

, 2 Approximately  96  per  oent  of  idle  entire  number  of  underage  children 

are  reported  to  be  making  normal  progress  or  better.  The  problem  of  under- 
. ageness  as  thus  presented  is  therefore  to  be  regarded  by  school  administrators 
as  a minor  one, 

3 Of  the  1,763,783  pupils  included  in  this  study,  5,8  per  oent  are 
accelerated  or  are  making  school  progress  more  rapidly  than  their  gradation 
would  indicate;  65,0  per  oent  are  making  normal  progress,  that  is,  they  are 
spending  one  year  in  a grade  or  a half  year  in  systems  with  semiannual 

I promotions;  and  31,2  per  cent  are  retarded  or  have  had  to  repeat  their  work 
i at  certain  intervals  as  they  have  advanced  through  the  school  system.  In 
i brief,  if  a typical  group  of  one  himdred  pupils  were  arranged  in  a row,  4 
would  be  accelerated;  66  would  be  making  normal  progress;  iriiilo  31  would  be 
finding  trouble  in  one  form  or  another  to  keep  in  step  with  the  system, 

4 The  amount  of  acceleration  is  relatively  greater,  in  all  grades, 

' in  the  secondary  schools  than  in  the  elementary  grades;  normal  progress  is 

slightly  higher  in  the  elementary  schools  than  in  the  later  high  school 
period;  while  there  is  little  difference  in  the  amount  of  retardation  in 
the  two  divisions.  This  last  condition  is  reflected  in  the  30,7  per  oent 
of  retarded  pupils  reported  for  the  elementary  grades  and  the  32,0  per  oent 
of  pupils  similarly  classified  in  the  secondary  school, 

5 The  65.0  per  oent  of  Pennsylvania's  public  school  pupils  nho  are 
of  normal  age  and  are  making  normal  progress  means  that  approximately  two 
in  every  three  pupils  are  well  placed  according  to  their  age  and  ability  to 
do  satisfactory  sohoolwork.  The  rate  for  elementeo’y  pupils  is  slightly 
higher  being  67,1  per  cent,  while  the  secondary  pupils  who  make  normal 
progress  are  only  61,6  per  oent  of  the  total, 

6 The  largest  number  of  normal  age  pupils  for  their  grades  is  found 
in  Grade  I where  59,9  per  oent  are  reported.  Beginning  with  Grade  II  there 
is  an  immediate  decrease  which  continues  until  the  low  point  of  43,2  per 
oent  is  reached  in  Grade  VIII,  after  which  the  curve  of  normal  ageness  again 
asoends  until  approximately  one-half,  49,0  per  cent,  of  the  memberhsip  in 
Grade  XII  is  so  included, 

7 Almost  400,000  boys  and  girls  in  the  public  schools  of  Pennsylvania 
are  overage  for  their  grade.  More  exactly,  28,7  per  oent  of  iiie  school 
population  is  overage.  Conversely,  of  ooxirse,  35  per  oent  of  Pennsylvania's 
public  school  pupils  are  not  placed  according  to  their  age  and  ability.  Of 
this  group,  soma  are  accelerated  and  others  retarded.  Grade  VIII  has  the 
highest  rate  of  overageness,  namely,  36.1  per  oent. 

8 Grade  IV  as  a whole  reflects  most  nearly  state-wide  conditions 
in  the  elementary  grades,  and  Grade  X shows  a corresponding  similarity  in 
the  secondary  schools.  Grade  17  reports  that  2.0  per  oent  of  the  pupils  are 
accelerated,  66.0  per  oent  are  making  norcaal  progress  and  32.0  per  oent  are 
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retarded.  For  the  state  as  a whole  in  the  elementary  schools,  2.2  per  cent 
are  accelerated,  67.1  per  cent  make  normal  progress,  eind  30.7  per  oent  show 
a retarded  condition.  Figures  of  a similar  character  are  reported  for 
Srade  X as  representing  state  totals  for  the  pupils  in  secondary  schools. 

9  The  matter  of  school  progress  is  quite  uniform  in  school  districts 
of  the  second,  third,  and  fourth  classes  with  acceleration  manifest  with 
2 to  3 per  cent  of  the  pupils;  with  retardation  present  from  about  28  to 
30  per  oent  of  the  pupils.  School  districts  of  the  first  class,  however, 
show  considerable  variation  from  the  conventional  practice  of  a pupil  spending 
one  grade  per  school  year.  This  may  be  either  in  the  direction  of  acceleration 
or  retardation.  The  former  being  the  condition  of  8.8  per  cent  of  the  pupils 
and  the  latter  being  present  among  40.4  per  oent  of  the  pupils. 

10  Counting  all  pupils  in  the  State  in  districts  having  annual  and 
semiannual  systems  of  promotions,  the  amount  of  acceleration  increases 
uniformly  grade  by  grade  from  no  report  in  Grade  I to  9,3  per  oent  in  Grade  XII . 
Pupils  making  normal  progress  begin  with  84.3  per  cent  of  ihe  group  in 

Grade  I,  thence  there  is  an  annual  decrease  until  the  low  point  of  56.6  per 
oent  is  reached  in  Grade  VIII,  after  which  there  is  a regular  increase  to 
68.0  per  oent  in  Grade  XII.  The  story  of  retardation  complements  the  normal 
ageness  record.  Grade  I begins  with  a record  of  15.7  per  oent  of  reterdation, 
which  increases  to  its  highest  point  of  38.5  per  cent  in  Grade  VIII  then 
drops  to  a 22.7  per  cent  level  in  Grade  XII.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that 
this  decrease  is  partially  due  to  the  fact  that  many  of  the  reteo'dod  pupils 
drop  out  of  school  as  soon  as  they  reach  the  upper  limits  of  the  compulsory 
school  age  or  are  able  to  obtain  gainful  employment. 

11  School  systems  organized  into  the  full  twelve  grades  of  work  will 
find  more  pupils  accelerated  under  a semiannual  system  of  promotion  (12.7  per 
oent)  than  under  an  annual  plan  (3.1  per  oent);  a less  number  of  pupils  making 
normal  progress;  and  a greater  number  retarded,  the  former  being  47.8  per 
cent  and  the  latter  29.8  per  oent.  Those  differences  are  much  more  pronounced 
in  the  secondary  school  than  in  the  elementary  grades. 

12  "Low"  pupils  or  those  registered  in  schools  whoso  pupils  enter  in 
September  show  that  67.1  per  cent  of  the  pupils  are  making  normal  progress 
while  in  "high"  pupils  with  their  corresponding  plans  of  advancement  only 
39.5  per  oent  make  normal  progress.  The  condition  is  further  intensified  in 
the  secondary  schools  where  the  per  cents  are  64.5  and  31.5,  respectively. 

School  progress  conditions  are  markedly  different  in  school  districts  of  the 
first  class  from  the  uniformity  that  seems  to  prevail  in  the  other  classes 
of  districts. 

15  Using  school  progress  as  a single  criterion  for  comparing  the  8-4 
and  the  6-6  types  of  organization,  it  is  found  that  better  progress  records 
are  made  in  school  systems  of  the  traditional  type  of  8-4  orgemization  than 
in  the  6-6  plan.  This  is  diown  in  all  three  groups  representing  school 
progress.  In  the  accelerated  group,  2.1  per  cent  of  the  8-4  type  and  5.3 
per  oent  of  the  6-6  plan  are  advancing  faster  than  the  normal  rate;  of  those 
making  normal  progress,  70.5  per  oent  are  in  the  8-4  organization,  and  63.4 
per  oent  are  in  the  6-6  organization;  while  the  remaining  pupils,  all  of  viiom 
are  retarded,  27.4  per  cent  are  found  in  the  8-4  systems,  emd  31.3  per  oent 
in  the  6-6  districts. 

14  The  per  oent  of  acceleration  increases  rather  uniformly  from 
Grade  I through  Grade  XII,  that  is,  ^en  taking  both  the  "low"  and  "high" 
groups  together.  It  is  observed,  however,  that  a much  larger  number  of 
pupils  are  accelerated  in  the  "high"  group  than  in  those  belonging  to  the 
September  entrants.  In  fact,  the  figures  for  Grade  XII  indicate  that  22.6 
per  cent  of  the  "high"  group  are  acclerated,  whereas  only  8.3  per  oent  of 
the  "low"  pupils  are  in  advance  of  their  grade.  Underageness  is  the  dominant 
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condition  in  all  grades  for  ifae  aocelerated  group.  This  means  that  the 
children  in  general  idio  are  accelerated  enjoy  such  a condition  as  a result 
of  native  brightness.  This  is  indicated  by  the  fact  that  over  60.0  per  cent 
of  them  are  underage. 

15  In  the  sample  of  6,148  pupils  selected  from  all  four  classes  of 
school  districts  to  compare  progress  on  the  basis  of  mental  age  as  well  as 
chronological  age,  the  following  observations  were  salient: 

a.  Ageness  in  per  cent  was  distributed  as  follows: 


Chronological  Age  Mental  Age 

Underage  27.6  25.3 

Normal  Age  48.5  30.2 

Overage  23.9  44.5 

b.  The  greatest  divergence  in  per  cents  in  distribution  of  age- 
ness  and  progress  was  in  the  following  groups: 

Chronological  Age  Mental  Age 
Underage-Retarded  1.0  9.6 

Normal  Age-Nonnal  Progress  38.4  20.5 

Overage -Normal  Progress  4.9  31.4 

Overage-Retarded  18.6  9.8 


0.  Acceleration  of  mentally  overage  pupils  is  by  far  most  prominent 
1 in  school  districts  of  the  first  class,  the  per  cent  being  9.0  and  from  1.0 
\ per  cent  to  2.2  per  cent  in  the  other  three  classes  of  school  districts. 

1 

d.  Normal  progress  of  mentally  overage  pupils  ranges  from  38.6 
I per  cent  of  the  pupils  in  school  districts  of  the  third  class  to  26.3  per 

cent  in  school  districts  of  the  second  class. 

e.  Normal  progress  of  mentally  underage  pupils  represents  a 
group  twice  as  large  in  school  districts  of  the  fourth  class  as  in  school 
districts  of  the  first  class,  the  per  cent  of  pupils  being  8.9  and  9.4, 
respectively. 

f.  Little  difference  between  relationship  of  chronological  age- 
grade-progress  and  mental  age-grade-progress  is  observed  as  the  seven  indi- 
vidual grades  are  studied  except  that  divergencies  become  progressively 
greater  especially  between  the  normal  age  and  overage  groups.  Mental  noimml 
age  is  highest  in  Grade  III  with  40.6  per  cent  of  the  pupils  and  lowest  in 
Grade  VIII  with  24.2  per  cent  of  the  pupils  of  the  grade.  Mental  overageness 
is  lowest  in  Grads  III  with  36.2  per  cent  of  the  pupils,  reaching  the  highest 
point  in  Grade  VI  with  50.6  per  cent  and  then  diminishing  gradually  through 
successive  hi^er  grades. 

g.  The  age-oapaoity-status  tabulation  brings  out  more  clearly  the 
heterogeneity  of  the  groups  sitting  in  any  particular  grade. 

B.  Conclusions 

1 The  fact  that  in  a study  of  1,763,783  school  children  distributed 
normally  throughout  the  twelve  grades,  only  48.7  per  cent  or  less  than  one- 
half  the  number  are  of  normal  age  for  their  grade,  may  furnish  food  for 
thought  in  the  matter  of  a re-examination  of  the  gradation  standards  of  tiie 
present  time. 

2 Assuming  that  a condition  of  normal  progress  in  the  schools  or 
the  completion  of  a definite  unit  of  work  oonpleted  in  a definite  unit  of 
time,  is  a safe  criterion  to  judge  a school  system,  there  is  much  in  the 
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grade  distribution  of  pupils  who  make  normal  progress  in  the  public  schools 
of  Fennsylvania  to  challenge  school  administrators.  This  is  particularly 
true  when  it  is  observed  that  in  Grades  VI,  VII,  VIII  and  DC,  less  than 

60.0  per  cent  of  the  pupils  in  such  grades  are  making  normal  progress. 

3 The  erroneous  conclusion  might  be  drawn  from  the  data  used  in  this 
study,  that  overageness  in  Pennsylvania  is  on  the  increase  since  1937  when 

20.0  per  cent  of  the  pupils  were  so  reported  in  contrast  with  28.7  per  cent 
in  1939.  However,  it  is  believed  that  this  apparent  increase  is  not  real 
but  is  due  to  a change  in  the  definition  of  terms.  In  1937  ten  years  of  age 
covered  the  period  from  nine  years  nine  months  to  ten  years  three  months  and 
ten  and  one-half  years  of  age  from  ten  years  three  months  to  ten  years  nine 
months,  whereas  in  1939  it  included  the  period  ten  to  eleven  years  of  age  or 
one-half  year  spans  in  case  of  the  former  and  full-year  spans  in  the  more 
recent  date.  Also,  an  additional  factor  developed  between  the  two  dates, 
namely,  the  General  Assembly  raised  the  compulsory  attendance  age  to  17  years 
beginning  with  the  school  year  1937-1938  whereas  during  the  immediately 
preceding  years,  the  upper  limit  was  16  years. 

4 The  class  of  school  district  has  little  bearing  on  the  subject 
of  school  progress.  This  is  shown  by  the  almost  identical  records  in  the 
second,  third,  and  fourth  classes  of  districts.  The  two  large  cities  alone, 
Pittsburgh  and  Philadelphia,  making  up  the  districts  of  the  first  class, 
fail  to  follow  the  general  trend  in  the  other  classes  of  districts.  Since 
both  cities  have  heavy  concentrations  of  mid-year  promotions,  and  since 
retardation  on  a state-wide  basis  is  18  per  cent  higher  in  semiannual  than 
in  annual  promotion  districts,  it  is  believed  that  this  situation  will 
explain  why  school  districts  of  the  first  class  depart  so  materially  from 
the  other  areas, 

5 For  every  child  accelerated  in  selected  school  systems  with  annual 
promotion  plans  there  are  between  four  and  five  times  as  many  pupils  in 
districts  which  advance  their  pupils  twice  a year.  While  current  research 
studies  are  in  agreement  in  the  educational  gains  recorded  for  bright  children 
being  advanced  faster  than  the  normal  procedure,  there  is  a noticeable 
tendency  on  the  part  of  school  authorities  and  parents  alike  to  look  with 
increasing  favor  on  currioulimi  enrichment  rather  than  the  skipping  of  grades 
as  the  solution  of  the  superior  pupil  problem, 

6 Any  scheme  that  promotes  an  increase  in  the  amount  of  retardation 
in  a school  system  and  thereby  multiplies  the  number  of  nonpromotions,  places 
itself  in  a less  defensible  position  than  one  that  is  less  detrimental  to 

the  promotional  interests  of  the  pupils.  That  semiannual  promotions  encourage 
such  a condition  is  well  borne  out  by  the  fact  that  in  the  selected  school 
districts  under  study,  36,4  per  cent  of  the  children  were  retarded  in  districts 
having  semiannual  promotions,  whereas  only  27,0  per  cent  of  the  children  failed 
of  advancement  in  systems  which  promote  once  a year, 

7 When  reviewing  Grades  VII  and  VIII  in  the  traditional  elementary 
school  organization  against  similar  grades  in  reorganized  schools  in  terms 
of  school  progress,  it  is  difficult  to  draw  any  general  conclusion.  In 
general,  the  figures  indicate  that  conditions  in  the  seventh  grade  are  a 
little  better  than  in  the  eighth  grade;  but  when  taken  as  a idiole  in  the  two 
types  of  organization,  there  is  not  enovigh  of  difference  to  justify  a 
statement  that  one  form  is  better  than  the  other. 

8 On  the  basis  of  the  findings  of  this  study  which  are  measured 
largely  in  terms  of  the  progress  of  pupils  through  the  public  schools,  school 
administration  in  Pennsylvania  will  need  to  assume  greater  responsibility 

in  the  matter  of  reducing  retardation,  in  the  justification  of  semiannual 
promotions,  and  in  the  progrsun  offered  in  the  present  junior  high  school 
organization. 
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C.  Inferences 


1 The  practice  of  retaining  a pupil  for  not  more  them  two  years  per 
grade  and  the  frequently  accepted  policy  of  no  pupil  failure  raises  the 

; question  whether  age-grade-progress  data  possess  the  value  which  was  attributed 

I to  such  data  before  the  advent  of  uniform  promotion  policies. 

2 The  findings  of  this  study  leave  serious  doubt  as  to  the  advisability 
of  semiannual  promotions.  In  such  school  districts  this  plan  seems  to  provide 
a "dumping  ground"  for  pupils  which  teachers  do  not  hesitate  to  fail  for  a 
half-year  even  though  failure  for  a whole  year  would  not  be  given  consideration 
by  the  same  teachers. 

3 Where  semiannual  promotions  are  in  effect,  the  general  public  appears 
to  be  somewhat  reluctant  to  diverge  from  the  tradition  of  entering  pupils  in 
September  with  the  exception  of  Pittsburgh  and  Hiiladelphia. 

4 Mental  age-grade-progress  is  a highly  important  factor  which  should 
be  ascertained  as  well  as  chronological  age-grade-progress.  Insufficient 
consideration  is  being  given  to  the  mental  capacity,  especially  that  of  the 
mentally  superior  pupils  in  the  large  group  of  pupils  making  normal  progress. 

5 A large  number  of  pupils  who  make  normal  progress  are  chronologically 
normal  or  possibly  overage.  However,  their  mental  growth  is  retarded  so  that 
mentally  they  are  underage  for  their  grade  placement.  This  type  of  pupil 
deserves  more  individual  attention,  such  as  that  which  would  result,  (l)  from 
educational  level  grouping  within  a particular  grade,  (2)  from  work  with  a 
remedial  teacher,  or  (3)  from  placement  in  a special  olass.  The  preventive 

' aspect  of  ■this  problem,  such  as  "that  involved  in  early  capacity  measurement, 
should  not  be  overlooked. 

6 Age-grade-progress  data  give  little,  if  any,  evidence  to  support 
the  claim  that  the  6-6  or  the  6-3-3  plan  is  either  superior  or  inferior  to  the 
8-4  plan  of  organization.  This  is  possibly  due  to  the  fact  that  age-grade- 
progress  data  do  not  reveal  educational  objectives  or  outcomes.  A further 
implication  is  the  fact  that  the  holding  power  of  the  6-6  or  6-3-3  plan  is 
possibly  greater.  Consequently  pupils  vdio  at  best  tend  to  be  poorly  adjusted 
have  dropped  out  of  school  under  the  8-4  plan  due  to  more  limited  offerings 

in  the  school  program. 

7 Since  age-capacity-status  tabulations  provide  a more  understandable 
basis  for  modifying  educational  practice  than  do  age-grade-status  or  age- 
grade  -progress  tabulations  because  the  former  bring  forcibly  to  the  attention 
of  administrators  and  teachers  the  mentally  superior  as  well  as  the  mentally 
retarded,  there  would  appear  to  be  educational  merit  in  replacing  the  age- 
grade-status  or  age-grade-progress  tabulations  with  age-capacity-status  tabu- 
lations. 

8 A careful  analysis  of  the  information  contained  in  these  pages  leads 
to  the  hypothesis  that  the  time  has  ocsae  when  the  dcminamt  promotional  practice 
of  Pennsylvania  may  well  be  re-examined  in  light  of  a new  philosophy  which 
emphasized  the  importance  of  the  development  of  meaningful  attitudes  and 
interests,  ability  to  do,  think  clearly,  and  to  work  cooperatively,  rather  than 
to  rely  wholly  on  the  mastery  of  subject  matter. 
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FOREWORD 


The  continued  high  rate  of  deaths  and  injured  persons  on  the  streets 
and  highways  of  Pennsylvania  due  to  motor  traffic  accidents,  emphasizes 
the  importance  of  arousing  a more  vigorous  and  intelligent  attack  on  this 
growing  safety  problem.  While  it  is  true  that  many  agencies  are  now  at 
work  to  reduce  the  hazards  associated  with  travel  on  the  public  highway, 
the  mounting  reports  of  accidents  point  to  the  necessity  of  further  in- 
vestigations in  the  field  of  traffic  safety,  particularly  as  applied  to  children 
of  school  age.  It  is  with  such  a purpose  in  mind  that  this  brief  study  on 
one  phase  of  the  problem,  namely,  motor  vehicle  traffic  accidents  to 
pedestrians,  has  been  undertaken. 

This  bulletin  was  prepared  at  the  suggestion  of  the  Inter-Departmental 
Committee  on  Safety  Education,  representing  the  Department  of  High- 
ways, the  Department  of  Revenue,  the  Pennsylvania  Motor  Police,  and 
the  Department  of  Public  Instruction.  The  responsibility  for  its  prepara- 
tion was  shared  jointly  by  the  Bureau  of  Highway  Safety,  Department  of 
Revenue,  and  the  Division  of  Child  Accounting  and  Research,  Department 
of  Public  Instruction. 


December,  1941 


Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction 
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Motor  Vehicle  Traffic  Accidents  to  Pedestrians  in 
Pennsylvania,  1939  and  1940,  with  Reference 
to  Children  of  School  Age 

INTRODUCTION 

Next  to  the  horrors  of  war  portrayed  daily  on  the  front  pages  of 
the  press,  is  the  continuous  story  of  motor  vehicle  traffic  accidents  to 
individuals.  In  fact  the  number  of  such  deaths  and  injuries  has  become 
so  great  as  to  make  their  reduction  a major  objective  of  government. 

To  live  satisfactorily  and  without  undue  anxiety,  therefore,  in  an 
environment  fraught  with  such  emotional  strain  is  becoming  an  increasing 
problem  not  only  for  adults  but  for  childhood,  particularly  those  of  school 
age.  The  adventure  of  living  in  the  midst  of  the  mechanical  hazards 
which  have  followed  the  advent  of  the  motor  car,  has  now  reached  a point 
which  makes  necessary  the  merging  of  all  forces  that  in  any  way  can 
contribute  toward  the  realization  of  a more  secure  existence.  The  home 
is  no  longer  able  to  compete  with  this  growing  problem  of  safety.  The 
school,  the  community,  and  the  larger  units  of  government  must  assume 
their  proportionate  share  of  responsibility  if  any  real  progress  is  to  be 
made  in  the  solution  of  this  common  problem. 

PURPOSE  OF  THE  STUDY 

No  attempt  will  be  made  in  this  study,  however,  to  formulate  a pro- 
gram of  safety  education.  This  has  already  been  done  through  various 
agencies  and  it  is  believed  that  the  instruction  in  connection  therewith 
has  been  quite  effective  in  the  reduction  of  accidents.  The  purpose  is 
rather  (1)  to  present  a factual  statement  of  the  actual  record  of  motor 
vehicle  traffic  accidents  to  pedestrians  in  Pennsylvania,  regularly  reported 
from  day  to  day  by  responsible  higway  officials ; ( 2 ) to  call  especial  atten- 
tion to  the  general  character  and  magnitude  of  the  problem  as  associated 
with  children  of  school  age;  (3)  to  point  out  the  increasing  number  of 
accidents  involving  the  bicycle;  and  (4)  to  record  the  number  of  motor 
vehicle  fatalities  in  Pennsylvania,  believing  that  when  the  public  realizes 
more  fully  the  traffic  toll  that  is  exacted  in  lives  and  injuries  a more 
vigorous  program  toward  motor  traffic  security  will  be  supported. 

As  a preliminary  to  the  promotion  of  such  a program  of  safety  educa- 
tion in  Pennsylvania,  the  State  Department  of  Revenue  through  its  Bureau 
of  Highway  Safety,  has  organized  a system  of  reporting  accidents  which 
makes  possible  a rather  complete  picture  of  the  number  and  character  of 
the  casualties  that  take  place  in  the  daily  life  on  the  highways  within  the 
borders  of  the  Commonwealth. 

A summarization  of  these  records  for  1939  and  1940  has  been  made 
available  to  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction  by  the  office  of  Research 
and  Statistics  in  the  Bureau  of  Highway  Safety.  These  summaries  which 
are  of  a varied  character,  have  accordingly  become  the  main  source  of  in- 
formation for  the  following  analysis  of  motor  traffic  accidents  to  i>edes- 
trians.  The  tabular  material  is  further  supplemented  by  the  weekly  re- 
leases from  the  Federal  Department  of  Commerce  through  its  Bureau  of 
the  Census. 
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It  should  be  kept  in  mind,  that  when  referring  to  motor  vehicle  accident 
fatalities  the  figures  reported  by  the  United  States  Bureau  of  the  Census 
differ  materially  from  those  used  generally  in  this  study,  which  have  been 
taken  from  the  reports  of  the  Bureau  of  Highway  Safety  of  the  State 
Department  of  Revenue.  The  latter  are  restricted  to  motor  vehicle  acci- 
dents to  pedestrians  only;  while  the  former  include  casualties  involving 
the  collision  of  one  vehicle  with  another,  collision  with  a bicycle,  with  a 
fixed  object,  an  animal,  or  a non-collision  accident.  This  accounts  for  the 
fact  that  the  Federal  figures  for  Pennsylvania  are  usually  about  double 
those  reported  by  the  Bureau  of  Highway  Safety.  Pennsylvania  has  other 
figures  as  well  but  for  the  purposes  of  this  study  are  not  used. 

While  the  usual  span  of  school  life  of  a child  is  from  six  to  eighteen 
years,  the  age  groups  used  in  the  highway  summary  that  come  nearest 
to  this  period,  are  five  to  fourteen  and  fifteen  to  nineteen  years,  respec- 
tively. This  study  then  is  based  on  the  number  and  character  of  accidents 
happening  to  all  pedestrians,  but  with  special  reference  to  children  five  to 
nineteen  years  of  age,  the  group  most  nearly  associated  with  school  age 
prior  to  the  period  of  higher  education,  insofar  as  data  are  available. 


AN  ANALYSIS  OF  ACCIDENTS  TO  PEDESTRIANS 
INCLUDING  DEATHS  AND  INJURIES 

Of  first  interest  in  the  study  of  motor  accidents  to  individuals  is  to 
determine,  if  possible,  the  number  of  such  accidents  and  what  factors  or 
actions  on  the  part  of  the  injured  one  were  responsible  for  the  casualty. 
These  have  been  summarized  in  Table  1 under  the  general  head  of  “Actions 
of  Pedestrians,”  for  1939  and  1940. 

By  Action  of  Pedestrians 

The  part  that  the  injured  pedestrian  shares  in  the  accident  may  well 
be  given  first  consideration. 

The  figures  given  in  Table  1 disclose  the  fact  that  over  12,000  indi- 
viduals, men,  women,  and  children,  suffered  motor  accidents  ranging  from 
actual  fatalities  to  injuries  of  a minor  character  during  each  of  the  two 
years,  1939  and  1940.  This  is  an  enormous  toll  involving  the  lives  and 
happiness  of  so  many  human  beings.  It  is  particularly  distressing  when 
it  is  learned  that  eight  in  every  one  hundred  of  these  casualties  proved 
fatal.  However,  the  records  for  the  two  years,  the  only  complete  informa- 
tion available  for  this  study,  do  show  a slight  decrease  of  pedestrian  acci- 
dents due  to  motor  causes.  The  total  of  12,866  accidents  in  1939  was 
reduced  to  12,559  in  1940,  a decrease  of  2.4  per  cent.  With  an  experience 
of  only  two  years  on  which  to  pass  judgment,  it  would  be  hazardous,  of 
course,  to  venture  a prediction  involving  the  immediate  future. 

Over  one-fifth  of  the  accidents  may  be  charged  against  various  offenses 
in  connection  with  the  crossing  of  roads  and  streets  at  intersections. 

Again,  it  is  apparent  that  three  actions  on  the  part  of  individuals  cause 
the  greatest  number  of  automobile  accidents  to  themselves.  These  are, 
crossing  the  street  between  intersections,  coming  from  behind  a parked 
car,  and  walking  or  playing  on  streets  and  roads.  In  each  type  the  toll 
has  been  high,  ranging  in  1940  from  16.3  per  cent  of  the  total  pedestrian 
accidents  in  the  State  for  walking  and  playing  on  streets  and  roads  to  as 
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Table  1.  Number  and  Character  of  Motor  Vehicle  Traffic  Accidents 
TO  Pedestrians  in  Pennsylvania,  1939  and  1940 


Number  of  Accidents  Occurring  in 


Action  of  Pedestrians 

1939 

Per  Cent 
of  T otal 

1940 

Per  Cent 
of  T otal 

Total  

12,866 

100.0 

12,559 

100.0 

Cross  between  Intersection 

Cross  at  Intersection 

3,342 

26.1 

2,870 

22.9 

With  Signal  

236 

1.8 

270 

2.1 

Against  Signal  

1,150 

8,9 

970 

7.7 

No  Signal  

1,160 

9.0 

1,010 

8.0 

Diagonally  

322 

2.5 

444 

3.5 

Total  

2,868 

22  2 

2,694 

21.3 

Come  from  behind  Parked  Car 

2,314 

18.1 

2,464 

19.6 

Walking  or  Playing  in  Streets  

1,932 

15.0 

2,041 

16.3 

Walk  on  Rural  Road  with  Traffic  

482 

3.7 

521 

4.1 

Cross  Rural  Road 

597 

4.6 

476 

3.8 

Walk  on  Rural  Road  against  Traffic  . . 

309 

2.4 

300 

2.4 

Riding  or  Hitching  on  Vehicle  

146 

1.1 

282 

2.2 

Miscellaneous  

182 

1.4 

260 

2.1 

Sledding  

Getting  on  or  off  Street  Cars  and  Other 

339 

2.6 

248 

2.1 

Vehicles  

219 

1.7 

208 

1.7 

At  Work  on  Roadway  

99 

.8 

106 

.8 

Not  Stated 

37 

.3 

89 

.7 

high  as  22.9  per  cent  for  crossing  between  intersections.  Measured  in 
terms  of  actual  increase  or  decrease  in  the  number  of  such  accidents  in 
the  two  years,  the  records  show  472  less  people  hurt  from  crossing  between 
intersections,  but  109  more  accidents  from  walking  and  playing  on  the 
streets,  and  150  more  in  coming  from  behind  a parked  car. 

Approximately  five  hundred  people  a year  are  killed  or  are  injured  on 
account  of  walking  on  rural  roads  with  traffic,  and  an  additional  three  hun- 
dred individuals  are  similarly  stricken  when  walking  against  traffic. 

It  is  alleged  that  the  public  has  not  as  yet  become  sufficiently  conscious 
of  the  pedestrian  phase  of  the  traffic  problem.  It  is  possible  also  that 
traffic  policemen  at  times  are  more  concerned  in  seeing  that  motor  vehicles 
move  than  that  pedestrians  get  across  the  street  in  safety.  Conceding 
the  policeman’s  responsibility  at  such  times,  one  needs  only  to  observe  the 
carelessness  of  people  in  their  eagerness  to  cross  a street  in  the  face  of 
the  flow  of  heavy  motor  traffic  to  reach  the  conclusion  that  the  public 
assumes  too  little  responsibility  in  connection  with  the  prevention  of 
pedestrian  accidents. 

It  should  be  kept  in  mind,  however,  that  the  pedestrian  is  exposed  to 
many  hazardous  positions  as  a result  of  the  rapid  growth  of  motor  vehicle 
traffic  pn  public  highways,  and  to  the  failure  of  society  to  accept  procedures 
of  engineering  practice  rapidly  enough  to  prevent  the  occurrence  of  many 
of  the  collisions  between  the  motoring  public  and  pedestrian  traffic.  Also, 
man  has  all  through  the  ages  been  a walking  individual  and  instinctively 
tends  to  pursue  his  ends  in  this  fashion.  This  propensity  on  his  part  is 
shown  every  day  in  many  so-called  acts  of  carelessness  which,  in  reality, 
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are  basically  but  expressions  of  these  inborn  inclinations.  The  advent  of 
the  motor  car  has  now  placed  a most  hazardous  obstacle  in  his  way,  and 
it  will  doubtlessly  take  several  generations  of  experience  through  educa- 
tional endeavor  to  accustom  the  human  race  to  adjust  itself  to  this  essen- 
tial but  somewhat  perilous  addition  to  the  forces  that  make  for  progress 
in  the  present  age. 

By  Population  Groups 

The  basic  figures  given  in  Table  1 may  be  further  broken  down  into 
two  population  groups  in  which  accidents  happening  in  rural  areas  are 
differentiated  from  those  taking  place  in  an  urban  environment.  Only 
those  accidents  of  frequent  occurrence  are  considered  in  Table  2,  which 
has  been  compiled  to  show  whether  or  not  there  is  any  specific  relationship 


Table  2.  Number  of  Motor  Vehicle  Traffic  Accidents  to  Pedestrians  by 
Rural  and  Urban  Population  Groups,  1939  and  1940 


Rural 

Urban 

Pedestrians 

1939 

Per 

Cent 

1940 

Per 

Cent 

1939 

Per 

Cent 

1940 

Per 

Cent 

Crossing  between  In- 
sections  

266 

10.3 

194 

8.1 

3,076 

29.8 

2,676 

26.4 

Come  from  behind 
Parked  Car  

278 

10.9 

297 

12.3 

2,036 

19.8 

2,167 

21.3 

Walk  or  Play  in  Street 
or  Road  

414 

16.0 

425 

17.7 

1,518 

14.8 

1,616 

15.9 

Cross  at  Intersection, 
No  Signal  

84 

3.3 

68 

2.9 

1,076 

10.5 

942 

9.3 

Cross  at  Intersection, 
Against  Signal  ... 

50 

2.0 

20 

0.8 

1,100 

10.6 

950 

9.4 

Cross  Rural  Road  . . . 

445 

17.3 

303 

12.6 

152 

1.5 

173 

1.7 

Walk  on  Rural  Road 
with  Traffic 

424 

16.5 

422 

17.5 

58 

0.6 

99 

1.0 

Walk  on  Rural  Road 
Against  Traffic  .... 

268 

10.4 

251 

10.4 

41 

0.4 

49 

0.5 

All  Others  

342 

13.3 

427 

17.7 

1,238 

12.0 

1,480 

14.5 

Total  

2,571 

100.0 

2,407 

100.0 

10,295 

100.0 

10,152 

100.0 

between  the  actions  of  people  living  under  rural  conditions  or  in  urban 
centers  and  the  number  and  type  of  motor  accidents  that  are  reported. 

The  per  cent  of  accidents,  fatal  and  non-fatal,  decreased  6.4  points  in 
the  rural  districts,  while  the  urban  areas  reported  a drop  of  only  1.4  points, 
in  the  year  1940  over  the  year  1939.  These  figur-es  are  based  on  approxi- 
mately twenty-five  hundred  cases  of  accidents  to  pedestrians  in  rural  dis- 
tricts and  ten  thousand  cases  in  cities  and  boroughs. 

Walking  on  a road  with  or  against  traffic  is  the  most  common  action 
that  leads  to  an  accident  in  rural  districts.  This  practice  accounts  for 
over  one-fourth  of  the  accidents  happening  in  the  country.  Furthermore, 
the  figures  for  the  two  years  show  that  while  the  actual  number  of  cases 
in  1940  decreased  slightly  over  the  number  reported  in  1939,  the  per  cent 
that  these  accidents  were  of  the  total  rural  accidents  increased  one  point 
during  the  same  period.  Since  sidewalks  do  not  in  general  exist  on 
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country  roads,  more  and  more  states  are  requiring  pedestrians  to  walk  on 
the  left  side  of  the  road  facing  oncoming  traffic  in  order  to  reduce  motor 
accidents.  Walking  or  playing  on  the  road  or  street  is  slightly  more 
hazardous  in  the  country  than  in  the  city,  due  doubtlessly  to  the  more 
prevalent  habit  of  highway  walking  in  rural  districts. 

Again,  accidents  that  may  be  charged  to  coming  from  behind  a car 
are  similarly  on  the  increase  among  rural  and  urban  people,  but  at  a slower 
rate  among  the  former  than  among  the  latter.  Stated  in  a more  positive 
way,  the  apparently  thoughtless  act  of  stepping  into  traffic  from  behind 
a parked  car  accounts  for  one  motor  vehicle  traffic  accident  in  every  ten 
to  pedestrians  in  rural  areas  and  two  accidents  in  every  ten  in  urban 
centers. 

A little  better  than  one  automobile  accident  in  four  involving  people 
in  cities  and  boroughs  is  due  to  crossing  streets  between  intersections. 
This  t)q)e  of  casualty  is  public  enemy  No.  1 as  far  as  accidents  to  pedes- 
trians is  concerned.  It  accounts  for  twenty-five  hundred  to  three  thou- 
sand accidents  each  year  in  urban  areas.  However,  there  is  reason  to 
believe  that  some  headway  is  being  made  to  reduce  this  form  of  mortality 
in  both  urban  and  rural  sections. 

By  Age  Groups 

The  original  data  from  wffiich  Table  3 is  taken  show  a distribution  of 
accidents  by  a large  number  of  age-groups.  For  the  purpose  of  this 
study,  however,  it  will  be  sufficient  to  classify  accidents  into  five  groups 
only,  namely,  those  below  five  years  of  age,  those  five-nineteen  years  of 
age  or  the  age  of  school  children,  the  twenty-twenty-four  year  olds,  the 
more  mature  group  twenty-five  to  sixty-four  years  of  age,  and  all  of  the 
remaining  number,  including  sixty-five  and  over.  These  age  groups  are 
further  broken  down  into  rural  and  urban  divisions. 

Recapitulating,  the  major  types  of  accident  to  guard  against  in  rural 
areas  as  contrasted  with  city  areas  are  walking  on  roads  with  or  against 
traffic,  while  in  city  areas  many  more  accidents  to  pedestrians  occur  by 
crossing  between  intersections  or  against  a traffic  light  and  in  addition 
coming  from  behind  parked  cars. 

In  the  State  as  a whole,  there  is  a 5.4  per  cent  decrease  between  1939 
and  1940  in  the  number  of  motor  accidents  to  children  of  school  age, 
while  for  adults  from  twenty  to  sixty-four  years  of  age  and  for  those  sixty- 
five  years  and  over  practically  no  change  is  observed.  It  is  observed, 
however,  that  childhood  and  the  upper  ages  in  life  bear  the  brunt  of 
casualties  to  pedestrians.  The  attention  needs  only  to  be  called  to  the 
column  of  the  U.  S.  Census. 

The  number  of  accidents  to  children  of  school  age  in  rural  districts 
shows  a small  relative  improvement  in  1940  over  the  previous  year;  in 
urban  areas  the  improvement  is  a little  better,  amounting  to  225  young 
people. 

Motor  accidents  to  adults  twenty  to  sixty-four  years  of  age  decrease 
9.1  points  in  rural  districts  and  increase  about  2 per  cent  in  urban  areas 
in  the  two  years.  The  remaining  part  of  the  adult  population  decreases 
its  accident  record  slightly  in  the  rural  sections  as  well  as  in  the  towns 
and  cities. 
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Table  3.  Number  and  Per  Cent  of  Motor  Vehicle  Traffic  Casualties 
TO  Pedestrians  by  Age  Groups,  1939  and  1940,  Together  with 
Per  Cent  of  Such  Groups  According  to  U.  S.  Census 


Age  Group 

1939 

1940 

Per  Cent 
U.  S. 
Census 

N limber  of 

Per  Number  of 

Per 

Casualties 

Cent  . Casualties 

Cent  . 

1940 

State 

0-4  years  of  age 1,178 

£-19  years  of  age  5,424 

20-24  years  of  age  471 

25-64  years  of  age 4,453 

65  and  over  1,334 


Total  12,760 

Rural 

0-4  years  of  age  169 

5-19  years  of  age  1,031 

20-24  years  of  age 115 

25-64  years  of  age 919 

65  and  over  280 


Total  2,514 

Urban 

0-4  years  of  age 1,009 

5-19  years  of  age  4,393 

20-24  years  of  age 356 

25-64  years  of  age  3,434 

65  and  over 1,054 


Total  10,246 


9.3 

1,203 

9.6 

7.4 

42.5 

5,130 

40.8 

26.7 

3.8 

477 

3.8 

9.1 

34.9 

4,479 

35.3 

50.0 

10.5 

1,320 

10.5 

6.8 

100.0 

12,609 

100.0 

100.0 

6.7 

183 

7.5 

41.0 

962 

39.3 

— 

4.6 

114 

4.7 

— 

36.6 

917 

37.5 

— 

11.1 

270 

11.0 

— 

100.0 

2,446 

100.0 

— 

9.8 

1,020 

10.0 

42.9 

4,168 

41.1 

— 

3.5 

363 

3.6 

— 

33.5 

3,562 

35.0 

— 

10.3 

1,050 

10.3 

— 

100.0 

10,163 

100.0 

— 

Approximately  40  per  cent  of  the  accidents  reported  in  the  State  are 
associated  with  children  five  to  nineteen  years  of  age. 

A natural  query  will  arise  at  this  point  as  to  whether  or  not  the  number 
of  pedestrian  accidents  by  age  groups  due  to  motor  vehicles  follows  in 
any  way  the  same  age-group  distribution  of  the  population.  Fortunately, 
there  are  figures  that  will  definitely  answer  the  question.  Chart  I sets 
up  the  exact  relationship  between  the-population  of  Pennsylvania  for  1940 
by  age  groups  and  the  number  of  motor  vehicular  accidents  to  pedestrians 
for  the  same  population  units. 

The  primary  purpose  of  Chart  I is  to  emphasize  the  importance  of  a 
more  intimate  study  of  the  problem  of  motor  accidents  to  children  of  school 
age.  The  graph  shows  most  clearly  the  disproportion  of  accidents  to 
children  five  to  nineteen  years  of  age,  being  52.8  per  cent  in  excess  of 
normal  expectation.  The  daily  concentration  of  masses  of  pupils  coming 
from  all  sections  of  an  attendance  area,  during  the  greater  part  of  the  year, 
has  doubtless  much  to  do  with  the  increase  in  the  accident  hazard  to  these 
boys  and  girls.  Going  to  and  from  their  schools  exposes  them  particularly 
to  all  types  of  accidents  that  have  high  mortality  figures. 

The  remaining  accident  groups  show  no  inclination  to  follow  the  cor- 
responding age  groups  of  the  population. 
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CHART  I 


A CCMPARISON  BETWEEN  THE  AGE  DISTRIBOTION  OF  THE  POPULATION 
OF  PENNSYLVANIA  AND  HIE  NUMBSi  OF  MOTOR  VTOICLE  CASUALTIES 
TO  PEDESTRIANS,  ALL  EXPRESSED  IN  PER  CENTS,  FCR  1940 


1940  Census 


Casualty  Age  Groups 


Fer  C«nt 


Per  Cent 


50  40  30  20  10 

t ^ 1 » 1 r 


0 Ag9 
Groups 


B 


I L. 

50  40 


_1 1 I 

30  20  10  0 

C»nt 


Read  bhart  thus;  In  the  age  group  5-19  years,  ^ioh  contained 

26.7  per  cent  of  the  population  in  Pennsvlvania  in  1940,  was  found 

40.8  per  cant  of  the  motor  vehicle  aooidents  to  pedestrians. 
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By  Hour  of  the  Day  When  Accident  Occurs 

Considerable  importance  is  attached  to  the  hour  of  the  day  when  an 
automobile  accident  occurs.  The  accident  itself,  of  course,  is  just  as 
serious  to  the  individual  if  it  occurs  at  seven  o’clock  in  the  morning  as 
if  it  happens  during  the  rush  hours  of  late  afternoon,  but  the  likelihood 
of  its  occurrence  depends  somewhat  on  the  hour  of  the  day.  The  possi- 
bility of  involving  others  increases  also  as  the  congested  hours  multiply. 

Table  4 has  been  prepared  to  show  the  number  of  motor  accidents  to 
individuals  hour  by  hour  throughout  the  twenty-four  hours  of  the  day, 
for  the  year  1939  and  1940.  State  totals  are  broken  down  into  rural  and 
urban  population  groups. 

The  swell  of  accidents  begins  about  eleven  o’clock  in  the  forenoon  and 
increases  rather  uniformly  until  the  crest  is  reached  between  four  and  five 
o’clock  in  the  afternoon,  after  which  there  is  a gradual  recession  until 
about  nine  o’clock  at  night  when  a rapid  decline  sets  in.  From  midnight 
to  eleven  o’clock  in  the  forenoon  the  accident  rate  is  relatively  light,  with 
its  lowest  ebb  between  four  and  five  o’clock  in  the  morning. 

The  hour  from  four  to  five  o’clock  in  the  afternoon  is  the  most  hazardous 
in  the  matter  of  motor  vehicle  accidents.  This  is  true  in  the  country  as 
well  as  in  the  city.  It  is  the  time  of  day  when  most  school  children  are 
found  in  transit,  hence  becomes  a period  of  major  concern  to  school  au- 
thorities. The  hour  from  five  to  six  o’clock  is  similarly  heavily  charged 
with  motor  injuries,  but  the  population  is  believed  to  be  made  up  of  both 
old  and  young,  which  lessens  the  responsibility  of  the  school. 

Chart  II  has  been  prepared  to  show  in  a more  graphic  way  the  informa- 
tion contained  under  the  State  totals  for  1940  given  in  Table  4.  Motor 
vehicle  traffic  accidents  to  pedestrians  are  obviously  at  their  lowest  ebb 
from  three  to  six  o’clock  in  the  morning;  and  conversely,  they  reach  the 
position  of  highest  frequency  between  four  and  nine  o’clock  in  the  after- 
noon and  evening.  Early  afternoon  and  late  evening  make  up  the  next 
highest  period  of  motor  casualties  to  pedestrians,  with  the  morning  and 
early  forenoon  hours  showing  a relatively  light  accident  mortality. 

Approximately  six  in  every  ten  accidents  happen  in  the  eight  hours  from 
four  o’clock  in  the  afternoon  until  twelve  o’clock  at  night. 

For  rural  children  of  school  age*  the  most  hazardous  hours  are  from 
eight  to  nine  o’clock  in  the  morning  and  from  four  to  five  o’clock  in  the 
afternoon;  for  urban  boys  and  girls,  the  critical  hours  begin  at  eleven 
o’clock  in  the  forenoon  and  continue  with  unabated  intensity  until  nine 
o’clock  at  night.  Approximately  one-sixth  of  all  motor  accidents  to  chil- 
dren five  to  nineteen  years  of  age  occur  between  four  and  five  o’clock  in 
the  afternoon. 

* Tabular  material  in  typed  form  furnished  by  the  Bureau  of  Highway  Safety  of 
the  State  Department  of  Revenue. 
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CHART  II 
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By  Geographical  Areas 

High  accident  frequency  areas  on  the  highways  of  Pennsylvania  are  a 
matter  of  record  in  the  Bureau  of  Highway  Safety  of  the  Department  of 
Revenue.  The  information  has  been  assembled  for  the  main  thorough- 
fares of  the  State,  particularly  for  those  centering  toward  the  large  urban 
areas,  and  has  been  presented  in  graphical  form  for  the  guidance  of  the 
public.  Chart  HI  gives  this  information.  The  numbers  appearing  on  the 
highways  are  the  official  route  numbers.  Route  30  between  Lancaster 
and  Philadelphia  is  an  area  of  high  motor  accident  frequency  with  pedes- 
trians. The  exact  opposite  is  true  with  respect  to  Route  6 in  the  northern 
part  of  the  State.  At  only  a few  places  in  Warren  and  Erie  Counties  are 
there  areas  of  high  accident  frequency  on  this  Route. 

Of  more  immediate  interest  for  one  of  the  main  purposes  of  this  study, 
namely  that  of  calling  attention  to  the  number  and  character  of  motor 
vehicle  traffic  accidents  to  children  of  school  age,  is  an  attempt  in  Table  5 
to  show  through  comparative  records  in  the  various  counties  the  relation- 
ship between  the  actual  population  and  the  number  of  motor  vehicles  that 
have  been  registered,  and  then  in  turn  to  measure  them  against  the  number 
of  motor  vehicle  accidents  to  pedestrians.  It  should  be  kept  in  mind,  of 
course,  that  the  figures  are  for  one  year  only,  and  that  some  local  factors 
of  a temporary  nature  might  be  involved  which  would  not  continue  per- 
manently. However,  the  information  is  believed  to  be  sufficiently  specific 
to  justify  certain  generalizations. 

In  approximately  three-fourths  of  the  counties  of  the  State  the  pro- 
portionate number  of  motor  vehicle  registrations  exceeded  the  propor- 
tionate amount  of  population  in  1940.  Taking  a single  county,  for 
example,  such  as  Chester  County,  it  is  found  that  while  it  had  1.36  per 
cent  of  the  population  of  the  State  in  1940,  it  had  1.75  per  cent  of  the 
number  of  automobiles  registered  during  the  same  period.  The  counties 
with  lower  than  their  normal  rate  of  registrations  are  ordinarily  highly 
industrial  in  character. 

Of  more  interest  is  the  fact  that  forty-six  of  the  sixty-seven  counties 
show  a higher  per  cent  of  motor  accidents  than  the  population  quota 
would  warrant;  and  conversely,  twenty-one  counties  report  a better  record 
than  the  number  of  inhabitants  would  seem  to  indicate.  Again,  referring 
to  Chester  County  for  illustrative  purposes  only,  it  is  noted  that  while  the 
population  in  1940  was  1.36  per  cent  of  that  of  the  State,  the  county  had 
2.05  per  cent  of  the  motor  accidents  in  the  same  year.  The  exact  reverse 
condition  is  shown  in  Lackawanna  County  (chosen  simply  for  illustrative 
purposes)  where  3.04  per  cent  of  the  State  population  is  found,  but  only 
2.27  per  cent  of  automobile  registrations,  and  1.29  per  cent  of  the  motor 
accidents.  Many  additional  counties  have  similar  records. 

In  general,  the  highly  urbanized  sections  of  the  State  show  a propor- 
tionate lower  per  cent  of  motor  vehicle  accidents  to  pedestrians  than  the 
areas  dominantly  rural  in  character. 
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RESPONSIBILITY  FOR  ACCIDENTS 

It  is  quite  apparent  from  the  records  that  responsibility  of  motor  acci- 
dents must  be  shared  by  both  the  operator  of  the  vehicle  and  the  pedestrian 
who  is  ordinarily  the  victim  of  the  mishap.  Which  party  is  open  to  the 
greater  criticism  for  violations  of  the  law  and  regulations  is  at  times  dif- 
ficult to  determine.  The  reports  exonerate  the  operator  to  a great  degree 
on  the  one  hand,  and  on  the  other  hand  indicate  that  the  actions  of 
pedestrians  in  most  cases  that  lead  to  accidents  are  due  to  thoughtlessness. 
It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  the  solution  of  the  problem  must  be  found 
in  a new  approach,  one  which  passes  over  the  assumption  of  law  violation 
and  legal  control  and  enters  into  the  realm  of  the  psychological  where 
personal  safety  becomes  a fixed  objective  in  all  mental  processes.  In 
brief,  the  approach  must  be  basically  through  the  realm  of  education. 
That  such  has  been  sensed  for  some  time  is  indicated  by  the  growing 
literature  in  the  field  and  the  frequency  with  which  the  subject  is  dis- 
cussed on  programs  dealing  with  education  and  the  work  of  service  organ- 
izations. However,  with  all  of  these  efforts  toward  mitigating  the  ever- 
present traffic  menace,  the  daily  toll  in  lives  and  injuries  continues  to 
mount  upward.  Such  a condition  indicates  most  clearly  the  need  for 
further  education  along  rather  specific  lines  and  at  the  earliest  period  in 
life  that  can  be  touched  with  profit. 

From  the  Standpoint  of  the  Operator 

The  figures  of  the  Bureau  of  Highway  Safety  gives  some  light  on  the 
matter  of  locating  responsibility  of  the  operator  of  a motor  vehicle  for 
accidents  to  pedestrians.  In  both  of  the  years  studied,  the  reports  show 
that  there  were  apparently  no  violations  of  the  law  on  the  part  of  the 
operator  in  over  90  per  cent  of  the  cases.  The  5 to  10  per  cent  of  acci- 
dents attributed  to  the  carelessness  of  the  operators  were  distributed 
under  sixteen  heads,  with  the  majority  of  cases  being  of  the  hit-and-run 
and  disregarding-signal  t3q)es. 

Many  factors  are  involved  when  considering  the  relationship  of  the 
operator  to  the  accident  which  has  happened.  Has  he  violated  the  law? 
What  is  his  physical  or  mental  condition?  What  is  his  age;  his  driving 
experience?  Such  are  some  of  the  queries  that  come  to  one’s  mind.  For- 
tunately the  records  give  some  assistance  in  the  matter. 

Violations  of  the  law.  Table  6 lists  the  number  and  various  types  of 
accidents  to  pedestrians  caused  by  law  violation  on  the  part  of  the  opera- 
tor, that  are  officially  reported.  It  is  believed  that  these  figures  are  much 
below  the  actual  facts.  In  many  instances  it  is  very  difficult  to  determine 
the  actual  cause  of  the  accident  due  to  legal  technicalities  or  to  the  absence 
of  first-hand  knowledge  of  the  situation. 

The  two-year  period  covered  in  Table  6 discloses  the  number  of  law 
violations  by  operators  in  connection  with  motor  accidents  as  reported. 
In  practically  all  instances  the  record  for  1940  is  worse  than  for  1939, 
that  is,  in  the  number  of  law  evasions  actually  reported.  However,  the 
main  point  brought  out  in  the  table  is  the  fact  that  in  over  90  per  cent 
of  the  cases,  there  was  apparently  no  violation  of  the  law  on  the  part  of 
the  operator.  Such  a relatively  perfect  state  on  the  public  highways  is 
more  than  common  observation  seems  to  indicate.  The  following  para- 
graphs will  give  further  light  on  the  matter. 
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Table  5.  A Comparative  Record  by  Counties  in  Pennsylvania  for  the  Year  1940, 
OF  THE  Population,  the  Number  of  AIotor  Vehicles  Registered, 

AND  the  Number  of  Motor  ^VHICLE  Accidents 


County 

Population  1940 
( U.  S.  Census) 

Number  of  Motor 
Vehicles  Registered 

N timber  of  Motor 
Vehicle  Accidents 

County 

Per  Cent 
of  State 

County 

Per  Cent 
of  State 

County 

Per  Cent 
of  State 

Total  

. . . 9,900,180 

100.00 

2,337,766 

100.00 

75,826 

100.00 

Adams  

39,435 

.40 

13,362 

.57 

321 

.42 

Alleghen}^  

. . , 1,411,539 

14.25 

298,093 

12.75 

10,959 

14.45 

Armstrong  

81,087 

.80 

19,819 

.84 

749 

.98 

Beaver  

156,754 

1.58 

33,516 

1.43 

1,320 

1.74 

Bedford  

. . 40,809 

.41 

12,310 

.52 

543 

.71 

Berks  

, , 241,884 

2.44 

67,515 

2.88 

2.138 

2.81 

Blair  

, , 140,358 

1.41 

32,910 

1.40 

1,134 

1.49 

Bradford  

. , 50,615 

.51 

14,006 

.59 

340 

.44 

Bucks  

107,715 

1.08 

39,146 

1.67 

1,247 

1.64 

Butler  

87,590 

.88 

25,571 

1.09 

1,082 

1.42 

Cambria  

213,459 

2.15 

42,634 

1.82 

1,552 

2.04 

Cameron  

6,852 

.06 

383 

.01 

108 

.14 

Carbon  

61,735 

.62 

13,582 

.58 

325 

.42 

Centre  

5^,608 

.53 

15,310 

.65 

466 

.61 

Chester  

135,626 

1.36 

41,077 

1.75 

1,516 

1.99 

Clarion  

38,410 

.38 

11,887 

.50 

345 

.45 

Clearfield  

92,094 

.93 

20  229 

.86 

610 

.80 

Clinton 

34,557 

.34 

8,884 

.38 

228 

.30 

Columbia  

51,413 

.51 

16,248 

.69 

400 

.52 

Crawford 

71,644 

.72 

22,743 

.97 

755 

.99 

Cumberland  

. . 74,806 

.75 

25,477 

1.08 

593 

.78 

Dauphin-  

. , 177,410 

1.79 

48,595 

2.07 

1,880 

2.47 

Delaware  

^ , 310,756 

3.13 

82,711 

3.53 

2,278 

3.00 

Elk  

. , 34,443 

.34 

7,730 

.33 

335 

.44 

Erie  

. . 180,889 

1.82 

52  212 

2 23 

1.765 

2 32 

Eavette 

200.999 

2.03 

■ 39,979 

1.71 

1,305 

1.72 

Eorest  

5,791 

.05 

413 

.01 

55 

.07 

Franklin  

69,378 

.70 

21,464 

.91 

580 

.76 

Fulton  

10,673 

.10 

2,971 

.12 

147 

.19 

Greene  

44,671 

.45 

10,289 

.44 

221 

.29 

Huntingdon  

. . 41,836 

.42 

10,842 

.46 

366 

.48 

Indiana  

79.854 

.80 

19,896 

.85 

699 

.92 

Jefferson  

54,090 

.54 

13,764 

.58 

386 

.50 

Juniata  

15,373 

.15 

5,020 

.21 

147 

.19 

Lackawanna  

,301,243 

3.04 

.53,224 

2.27 

955 

1.25 

Lancaster  

212,504 

2.14 

65,664 

2.80 

1,738 

? ?Q 

Lawrence  

06.877 

.07 

26,349 

1.12 

701 

1.04 

T.ebanon  

72,641 

.73 

22.108 

.94 

771 

1 01 

I^high  

1 77,533 

1.79 

42.554 

1.82 

1.481 

1.95 

Luzerne  

441,518 

4.45 

83.370 

3.56 

1,610 

2 12 

Lvcoming  

93,633 

,94 

26.925 

1.15 

919 

1.21 

McKean  

56.673 

.57 

17.631 

.75 

5.30 

.69 

Mercer  

101.039 

1.02 

27,123 

1.16 

892 

1.17 

Mifflin  

. . 42,993 

.43 

10.622 

.45 

385 

..50 

Monroe  

29,802 

.30 

10,945 

.46 

568 

.74 

Afontgomerv  

289,247 

2 92 

89  208 

2.81 

2,776 

3.66 

Montour  

1 5.466 

.15 

3.786 

.16 

72 

.09 

Northampton  

168,959 

1.70 

49,089 

2.09 

1,.391 

1.83 

Northumberland  . . , . 

126,887 

1.28 

29.670 

1.26 

800 

1.05 

Perry  

23,213 

.23 

7,502 

.32 

210 

.28 
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Table  5.  A Comparative  Record  by  Counties  in  Pennsylvania  for  the  Year  1940, 
OF  tfie  Population,  the  Number  of  Motor  Vehicles  Registered, 
and  the  Number  of  Motor  Vehicle  Accidents 
(Continued) 


County 

Population  1940 
(U.  Y.  Census) 

Number  of  Motor 
Vehicles  Registered 

Number  of  Motor 
Vehicle  Accidents 

County 

Per  Cent 
of  State 

County 

Per  Cent 
of  State 

Philadelphia  

....  1,931,334 

19.50 

349,746 

14.96 

12,733 

16.79 

Pike  

7,452 

.07 

2,892 

.12 

91 

.12 

Potter  

18,201 

.18 

5,342 

.22 

129 

.17 

Schuylkill  

228,331 

2.30 

50,919 

2.17 

1,664 

2.19 

Snyder  

20,208 

.20 

6,327 

27 

165 

.22 

Somerset  

84,957 

.85 

21,274 

.91 

679 

.89 

Sullivan  

7,504 

.07 

1,968 

.08 

51 

.06 

Susquehanna  

33,893 

.34 

8,778 

.37 

221 

.29 

Tioga  

35,004 

.35 

10,844 

.46 

301 

.39 

Union  

20,247 

.20 

6,543 

27 

161 

.21 

Venango  

63,958 

.64 

17,507 

.74 

580 

.76 

Warren  

42,789 

.43 

12,087 

.51 

423 

.55 

Washington  

210,852 

2.12 

46,980 

2.00 

1,529 

2.01 

Wayne  

29,934 

.30 

8,789 

.37 

200 

.26 

Westmoreland  

303,411 

3.06 

66,582 

2.84 

2,578 

3.39 

Wyoming  

16,702 

.16 

6,107 

.26 

148 

.20 

York  

178,022 

1.79 

58,633 

2.50 

1,389 

1.83 

Condition  of  the  operator.  Authentic  information  bearing  on  the  con- 
dition of  the  operator  of  a motor  vehicle  involved  in  a pedestrian  accident 
is  still  most  difficult  to  obtain.  Legal  technicalities,  absence  of  respon- 
sible witnesses,  inability  to  give  a correct  account  of  the  casualty,  and 
other  factors  are  some  of  the  complications  that  arise  in  connection  with 
the  preparation  of  an  official  report.  The  figures  given  in  Table  7 are, 
therefore,  to  be  scrutinized  on  the  basis  of  the  above  explanation. 


Table  6.  Motor  Vehicle  Traffic  Accidents  to  Pedestrians  in 
Pennsylvania  Due  to  Violations  of  the  Law  by  Operators 


Type  of  Violation 

Operators’ 

1939 

Violations 

1940 

Total  

12,887 

12,676 

Too  fast  for  conditions  ' 

49 

130 

On  wrong  side  of  the  road 

33 

54 

Cutting  in  

4 

8 

Pass  standing  street  car 

37 

34 

Pass  on  curve  

...' 4 

4 

Pass  on  wrong  side 

2 

4 

Pass  on  hill  

3 

7 

Pass  at  intersection  

36 

SO 

Failed  to 'signal  

1 

5 

Forced  off  roadway  

57 

57 

Did  not  stop  at  stop  sign  

7 

25 

No  violation  charged 

12,403 

11,512 

Disregarded  signal  

5 

585 

Hit  and  run  

211 

110 

Reckless  driving  

12 

67 

Miscellaneous  

23 

24 

14 


Table  7.  Condition  of  the  Operator  in  Connection  with 
Motor  Vehicle  Traffic  Accidents  to  Pedestrians 


^ , Accidents  Reported 

Condition  of  r 

the  Operator  79J9  C^t 


Apparently  intoxicated  

.42 

0.2 

44 

0.4 

Physical  defect 

26 

0.2 

14 

0.1 

Confused  

116 

0.9 

150 

1.2 

View  obstructed  

736 

5.7 

931 

7.4 

Inattentive 

388 

3.0 

372 

3.0 

Asleep  

21 

0.2 

11 

0.1 

Apparently  normal  

11,555 

89.7 

11,138 

87.7 

Not  stated  

13 

0.1 

16 

0.1 

Total  

12,887 

100.0 

12,676 

100.0 

The  figures  indicate  that  in  approximately  90  per  cent  of  the  cases  the 
operator  was  apparently  in  a normal  condition.  Using  these  official  figures 
as  reported,  it  follows  that  in  the  great  majority  of  traffic  accidents  to 
pedestrians,  such  are  either  unpreventable  or  the  burden  of  responsibility 
rests  on  the  victim  who  suffers  the  injury  or  death.  The  remaining  10  per 
cent,  or  twelve  or  thirteen  hundred  cases,  then  may  be  chargeable  to  the 
condition  of  the  operator.  Of  these,  from  seven  to  nine  hundred  are  the 
result  of  an  obscured  vision,  one  to  two  hundred  to  a state  of  confusion 
in  the  mind  of  the  driver,  and  the  several  hundred  cases  that  remain 
involve  conditions  of  fatigue,  intoxication,  sleepiness,  day-dreaming, 
worries,  and  handicaps  due  to  various  types  of  physical  defects. 

Age.  The  age  of  the  driver  of  a car  oftentimes  becomes  a factor  in 
automobile  accidents  involving  pedestrians  whether  it  is  youth  at  the 
wheel,  men  and  women  of  middle  age,  or  those  of  more  mature  years. 
The  two  mental  hazards,  ignorance  and  carelessness,  continue  to  levy 
their  toll  in  human  waste  regardless  of  the  age  of  the  driver.  The  figures 
presented  in  Table  8 do  fiot,  of  course,  show  the  relative  responsibility 
of  each  age  group;  they  are  introduced  merely  to  reveal  the  accident 
status  with  respect  to  age  groups  on  the  basis  of  the  data  available. 


Table  8.  Age  of  Operators  Involved  in  Motor  Vehicle 
Traffic  .A.ccidents  to  Pedestrians,  1940 


Age 

Groups 

Motor  Vehicle 
Registrations 

Operators  Involved 
Pedestrian  Accidents 

Number 

Per  Cent 
of  T otal 

Number 

Per  Cent 
of  T otal 

Under  18  years  . , , , 

88,120* 

3.2 

297 

2.4 

18  to  24  Years  

409,882* 

14.9 

3,348 

28.2 

25  to  54  years  

1 ,826,926 

66.4 

7,543 

62.1 

55  and  over 

426,466 

15.5 

883 

7.3 

Total  

2,751,394 

100.0 

12,151 

100.0 

* Estimated. 
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Read  chart  thus:  In  the  age  group,  19  to  24  years,  \7hich  contained  14,9  pe 
cent  of  the  operators  in  Rennsylrania  in  1940,  it  was  found  that  suoh  had  28.2 
per  cent  of  the  accidents  with  pedestrians. 
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An  analysis  of  the  figures  given  in  Table  8 and  Chart  IV  shows  that 
the  18  to  24  year  age-group  of  operators  is  the  most  perilous  one  when 
measured  in  terms  of  traffic  accidents  to  individuals.  With  approximately 
15  per  cent  of  motor  car  registrations  issued  to  persons  between  the  ages 
of  18  to  24,  it  is  found  that  instead  of  having  approximately  the  same 
per  cent  of  accidents,  the  actual  record  shows  that  the  number  was  almost 
double  the  normal  expectancy.  Even  youth  under  18  years  has  a better 
record.  From  the  age  of  25  upward  the  trend  is  slowly  in  the  direction 
of  having  a relatively  smaller  number  of  accidents  per  age  group,  the 
highest  group,  55  years  and  above,  showing  by  far  the  best  record. 

Driving  experience.  Skillful  and  successful  driving  experience  is  be- 
lieved to  be  the  result  of  no  single  inherent  quality,  whether  the  driver 
be  of  youthful  age  or  have  attained  the  period  of  maturity.  It  is  rather 
made  up  of  a number  of  qualities  involving  physical  and  mental  sound- 
ness, emotional  balance,  experience,  familiarity  with  traffic  laws  and  the 
mechanism  of  the  motor  car,  and  a proper  respect  and  courtesy  for  others 
in  similar  transit  and  for  the  public.  Unfortunately,  there  is  no  way 
through  the  sources  of  information  available  for  this  study  to  determine 
the  relationship  of  those  qualities,  particularly  experience,  to  the  number 
of  accidents  involving  motorists  and  pedestrians.  The  accompanying 
record.  Table  9,  is  merely  a listing  of  the  amount  of  experience  reported 
for  operators  of  motor  vehicles  who  had  accidents  with  pedestrians  during 
the  years  indicated. 

The  most  general  observation  that  may  be  made  from  Table  9 is  the 
fact  that  with  relatively  few  exceptions,  the  drivers  of  automobiles  in- 
volved in  pedestrian  accidents  are  well  experienced  on  the  highway,  in 
practically  all  instances  having  at  least  one  year  of  experience.  The 
records  for  the  two  years  are  quite  close  and  similar  in  their  distribution. 
For  the  year  1939,  95.9  per  cent  of  the  operators  with  one  year  or  more 
of  driving  experience  had  accidents,  while  in  1940  the  number  was  95.4 
per  cent  of  the  total. 


Table  9.  Driving  Experience  of  Operators  Involved  in 
Motor  Vehicle  Accidents  to  Pedestrians 


Driving  Experience 

Operators 

Involved 

1939 

1940 

Under  3 months  

67 

66 

3 to  6 months  

59 

64 

6 to  12  months 

121 

122 

1 year  or  more  

12,362 

12,091 

Unlicensed  

12 

15 

Out  of  state 

216 

208 

Learner’s  permit 

34 

45 

Not  stated  ....  . . . . 

65 

Total  

12,887 

12,676 
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Insurance  protection.*  Approximately  42.0  per  cent  of  the  motor  ve- 
hicles registered  in  Pennsylvania  or  those  which  had  accidents  during  1939 
carried  some  form  of  insurance.  Commercial  vehicles  were  better  pro- 
tected than  those  that  were  limited  to  the  transportation  of  passengers. 
The  former  were  protected  to  the  extent  of  50.7  per  cent  of  the  whole 
number  while  only  40.7  per  cent  of  the  latter  had  made  similar  provision. 
The  figures  for  1938  were  much  the  same  and  it  is  believed  that  1940  and 
1941  will  differ  little  from  these  records. 

From  the  Standpoint  of  the  Pedestrian 

Actions  leading  to  accidents.  Reference  to  Table  1 will  disclose  what 
actions  on  the  part  of  pedestrians  are  accountable  to  a great  degree  for 
the  accidents  that  befall  them.  Potentially,  each  individual  in  the  State 
is  a pedestrian,  while  only  one  in  every  four  persons  is  a driver  according 
to  current  statistics.  The  pedestrian  traffic  is  accordingly  a most  serious 
hazard  before  the  ceaseless  flow  of  motor  cars.  The  nature  of  its  derelic- 
tions and  the  magitude  of  them  have  just  been  mentioned.  It  might  be 
well  at  this  point  to  refer  to  the  fact  that  a new  philosophy  of  pedestrian 
responsibility  is  needed.  The  old  belief  in  the  indiscriminate  use  of  the 
streets  must  be  discarded.  In  its  place  must  be  substituted  the  idea  that 
under  certain  conditions  the  motor  vehicle  must  have  a preferred  status 
while  in  other  instances  the  rights  of  the  pedestrian  take  precedence  over 
those  of  the  car.  It  remains  to  note  in  what  condition  the  individual 
actually  was  at  the  time  the  accident  occurred. 

Condition  of  the  pedestrian.  More  fundamental,  perhaps,  than  any- 
thing else  is  the  condition  of  the  pedestrian  when  implicated  in  a motor 
accident  for  oftentimes  it  is  the  condition  of  the  victim  that  brngs  about 
the  particular  action  which  results  in  the  casualty.  There  may  be  bodily 
defects,  there  may  be  temporary  confusion  of  mind  at  the  moment,  or 
there  may  be  an  intoxicated  state,  any  one  of  which  may  easily  lead  to 
a thoughtless  or  hasty  action  which  will  sooner  or  later  involve  a collision 
with  a motor  car.  A brief  report  covering  some  of  the  more  important 
causes  associated  with  the  condition  of  the  pedestrian  is  found  in  Table  10. 


Table  10.  Condition  of  Pedestrian  Involved  in  Motor  Vehicle 

Traffic  Accidents 


Number  of  Accidents 

Number  of  Accidents 

1939 

Per  Cent 

1940 

Per  Cent 

Apparently  intoxicated. 

1,119 

8.7 

1,133 

9.0 

Physical  defect 

269 

2.1 

242 

1.9 

Confused  

1,752 

13.6 

2,079 

16.6 

View  obstructed 

476 

3.7 

1,013 

8.1 

Inattentive  

9,095 

70.7 

7,602 

60.5 

Not  stated 

155 

1.2 

490 

3.9 

Total  

12,866 

100.0 

12,559 

100.0 

* Factual  material  furnished  by  the  Bureau  of  Highway  Safety  of  the  State 
Department  of  Revenue. 
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Inattention  to  the  ordinary  hazards  that  confront  a pedestrian  in  transit 
on  a public  highway  is  the  cause  of  six  or  seven  motor  accidents  in  every 
ten,  according  to  Pennsylvania  highway  safety  statistics  for  1939  and 
1940,  the  latter  report  being  10.2  per  cent  better  than  the  former.  While 
the  period  covered  is  too  short  to  draw  generalizations,  there  is  an  indi- 
cation of  a trend  in  the  direction  of  lowering  the  toll  of  deaths  and  injuries 
due  to  mental  distractions  of  one  sort  or  another.  The  hope  may  be 
ventured  that  the  multitude  of  highway  safety  programs  being  currently 
promoted  is  in  some  way  bearing  fruit. 

Confusion  of  mind  on  the  part  of  the  pedestrian  ranks  second  among 
the  conditions  leading  to  traffic  injuries  and  fatalities.  Such  a condition 
may  result  from  a lack  of  understanding  of  traffic  laws  and  regulations  or 
it  may  grow  out  of  emotional  disturbances  which  frequently  accompany 
movement  in  congested  traffic  areas.  If  the  former,  it  is  likely  that  faulty 
safety  education  has  been  the  cause;  if  the  latter,  there  is  not  much  that 
can  be  done  on  account  of  the  many  factors  involved. 

The  next  heaviest  toll  involves  the  apparent  intoxication  of  the  pedes- 
trian. This  cause  accounts  for  approximately  9 per  cent  of  the  cases  for 
each  of  the  two  years.  Here  again  as  in  the  case  of  the  condition  of  the 
operator,  it  is  believed  that  the  figures  are  much  lower  than  the  actual 
facts  would  seem  to  indicate. 

It  is  likely,  also,  that  the  number  of  accidents  due  to  an  obstructed 
view  are  closely  associated  with  a confused  state  of  mind  on  the  part  of 
the  pedestrian.  If  an  individual  is  walking  on  the  highway  at  night,  with 
the  attendant  hazard  of  invisibility  to  the  motorist,  he  subjects  himself 
to  the  greatest  single  danger  that  can  come  to  a night-time  pedestrian. 

Type  of  vehicle  involved.  With  the  increased  use  of  the  motor  car 
for  commercial  purposes,  an  increasing  hazard  to  pedestrian  movement  is 
introduced.  While  such  is  the  case,  the  passenger  car  is  still  by  far  the 
most  common  type  of  vehicle  involved  in  motor  accidents. 

Table  11  gives  the  distribution  of  motor  vehicle  traffic  accidents  to 
pedestrians  expressed  in  terms  of  per  cent  of  the  whole. 

Table  11.  Per  Cent  of  Motor  Vehicle  Traffic  Accidents 
Distributed  by  Type  of  Vehicle  Involved 


Per  Cent  Each  Type  is  of  Total  Vehicles 
Tvhr  of  Vehicle  State  Rural  Urban 

i9l9  1940  J9J9  1940  1939  iW 

Passenger  car  88.8  87.8  89.1  88.0  88.7  87.7 

Commercial  car  10.1  10.7  9.2  10.8  10.3  10.7 

Taxi  .2  .3  .0  .1  .2  .4 

Omnibus  .5  .7  .8  .7  .4  .7 

School  bus  .0  .1  .1  .1  .0  .0 

Motorcycle  .4  .4  .5  .3  .4  .5 

Miscellaneous  .0  .0  .3  .0  .0  .0 


Total  100.0  100.0  100.0  100.0  100.0  100.0 
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Attention  is  called  to  the  fact  that  the  number  of  motor  accidents  to 
pedestrians,  resulting  from  collisions  with  passenger  cars,  decreased  slightly 
in  1940  over  the  record  for  1939;  and  conversely,  the  number  of  accidents 
due  to  other  types  of  vehicles  increased  at  about  the  same  rate.  Similarly, 
the  passenger  car  is  credited  with  more  casualities  in  the  rural  districts 
than  in  urban  centers. 

Accidents  involving  commercial  cars  have  a worse  record  in  the  cities 
and  boroughs  than  in  the  wider  spaces  of  the  country.  The  explanation 
is,  of  course,  that  such  vehicles  are  essentially  localized  in  the  more 
populous  areas. 

The  school  bus  is  apparently  almost  free  from  involvement  in  motor 
vehicle  collisions.  The  records  for  the  two  years  include  two  school  bus 
accidents  to  pedestrians  in  1939  and  four  in  1940. 


THE  BICYCLE 

The  bicycle  is  more  and  more  becoming  a factor  in  any  study  involving 
motor  vehicle  traffic  accidents  to  persons.  Whether  it  is  used  for  pleasure 
or  recreation,  as  a means  for  transportation  to  work  or  to  school,  or  as  a 
plaything  for  children,  its  potentialities  as  a source  of  peril  on  the  highway 
are  very  great.  It  is  because  of  the  increasing  number  of  accidents  that 
may  be  charged  to  the  bicycle  that  reference  is  made  in  this  study. 

Of  special  interest  at  this  point,  is  the  relative  number  of  such  acci- 
dents in  the  country  and  in  the  more  congested  areas.  According  to  the 
records  in  the  Bureau  of  Highway  Safety  in  the  State  Department  of 
Revenue*  there  were  331  rural  bicycle  and  1,109  urban  bicycle  accidents 
in  1939,  and  349  rural  and  1,124  urban  bicycle  casualties  in  1940.  It  is 
of  further  interest  to  note  that  while  approximately  20  per  cent  of  all 
vehicle  traffic  accidents  to  pedestrians  in  the  State  were  in  rural  districts 
in  1940,  accidents  to  bicycle  riders  in  the  same  areas  were  4 per  cent 
higher. 

The  school-age  group,  five  to  nineteen  years,  was  implicated  in  1,278 
bicycle  casualties  in  1939  and  1,226  in  1940.  When  translated  into  per 
cent,  this  means  that  82.2  per  cent  of  the  bicycle  casualties  were  children 
of  school  age,  and  that  in  1940  this  ratio  was  still  higher,  namely,  85.6 
per  cent.  Furthermore,  the  heaviest  toll  of  fatalities  and  non-fatalities 
took  place  between  four  and  six  o’clock,  the  hours  immediately  following 
the  regular  school  sessions.  Obviously  this  time  of  day  would  offer  the 
best  period  for  such  a form  of  recreation  or  play.  The  records  indicate 
that  such  is  done  with  the  consequent  shocking  recital  of  injuries  and  even 
deaths  in  some  instances. 

According  to  the  latest  information  on  file  in  the  Bureau  of  Highway 
Safety  of  the  Department  of  Revenue,  96  per  cent  of  the  motor  vehicle 
operators  who  had  collisions  with  bicycles  were  not  charged  with  any 
violation  of  the  law.  What  are  some  of  these  derelictions  on  the  part  of 
the  bicyclist  which  have  brought  about  the  large  number  of  bicycle  acci- 
dents? The  records  in  the  Highway  Safety  Bureau*  which  are  copied 
herewith  include  the  following  actions: 


* Motor  Vehicle  Traffic  Accident,  The  Bicycle  1939.  (Mimeograhped  booklet). 
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1.  Cyclists  are  too  small  for  the  size  of  the  bicycle,  hence  there  is 
a temptation  for  the  rider  to  stand  with  one  leg  through  the  frame. 

2.  Lack  of  control  of  the  bicycle. 

3.  Failure  to  stop  at  stop  sign.  This  is  a most  frequent  cause 
of  a fatal  accident. 

4.  The  cyclist  comes  down  hill  toward  motor  car,  loses  control, 
and  crashes  head-on  with  vehicle. 

5.  The  cyclist  cuts  around  one  car  into  path  of  another  coming 
in  opposite  direction.  Cutting  around  a car  is  a common  practice 
for  boys  in  particular. 

6.  The  bicycle  rider  being  on  wrong  side  of  the  road,  becomes 
confused,  and  loses  control. 

7.  Cyclist  attempting  to  pass  moving  vehicle  on  right  between 
parked  cars. 

8.  Attempt  on  the  part  of  the  cyclist  to  make  a U-turn  in  traffic. 

9.  Failure  to  use  caution  in  approaching  a main  highway  or  street 
from  a drive  or  side  street. 

10.  Using  the  streets  of  a city  or  rural  roads  as  a track  for  racing 
purposes. 

It  is  evident  that  there  is  a place  here  for  a more  vigorous  program  of 
education  as  related  to  the  problem  of  the  bicycle  in  connection  with  motor 
vehicle  traffic. 


MOTOR  VEHICLES  EATALITIES  IN  PENNSYLVANIA 

1939  AND  1940 

The  factual  data  for  this  section  of  the  study  have  been  taken  from 
special  reports  for  1939  and  1940  from  the  Bureau  of  Highway  Safety  of 
the  Department  of  Revenue.  The  data  are  given  by  counties  in  Table  12. 
The  purpose  is  primarily  to  show  county  by  county  the  number  of  motor 
vehicle  traffic  fatalities  over  the  two  years,  1939  and  1940,  and  to  note 
possible  areas  in  the  state  where  the  fatality  records  are  growing  less.  The 
period  covered  is  admittedly  too  short  for  dependable  conclusions,  yet 
there  are  certain  facts  revealed  that  help  to  localize  areas  of  high  traffic 
mortality. 


Table  12.  Motor  Vehicle  Fatalities  in  Pennsylvania  by  Counties, 

1939  AND  1940 


County 

Calendar 

Year 

County 

Calendar 

Year 

1939 

1940 

1939 

1940 

Total  

1,867 

1,913 

Berks  

43 

5 

Adams  

12 

12 

Blair  

25 

1 

Allegheny  

228 

227 

Bradford  

16 

Armstrong 

19 

19 

Bucks  

36 

3 

Beaver  

35 

34 

Butler  

17 

3 

Bedford 

10 

19 

Cambria  

33 

4 
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Table  12.  Motor  Vehicle  Fatalities  in  Pennsylvania  by  Counties, 
1939  AND  1940 — Continued 


County 


Cameron  . . . 
Carbon  . . . . 

Centre  

Chester  . , . . 
Clarion  . . . . 
Clearfield  . , 
Clinton  . . . . 
Columbia  . . 
Crawford  . . 
Cumberland 
Dauphin  . . . 
Delaware  . . 

Elk  

Erie  

Fayette  . . , . 

Forest  

Franklin  . . . 

Fulton 

Greene  . . . . 
Huntingdon 
Indiana  . . . . 
Jefferson  . . 
Juniata  . . . . 
Lackawanna 
Lancaster  . . 
Lawrence  . . 
Lebanon  . . . 
Lehigh  . , . . 


Calendar  Year 
1939  1940 


2 

2 

13 

9 

16 

14 

36 

35 

6 

12 

19 

22 

8 

7 

8 

11 

15 

19 

21 

29 

36 

49 

56 

48 

5 

6 

52 

47 

36 

37 

4 

3 

13 

13 

2 

6 

10 

8 

7 

10 

20 

24 

5 

7 

4 

4 

31 

36 

42 

51 

21 

24 

19 

18 

37 

33 

County 


Luzerne  

Lycoming 

McKean  

Mercer  

Mifflin  

Monroe  

Montgomery  . . . 

Montour  

Northampton  . . , 
Northumberland 

Perry  

Philadelphia  . . . 

Pike  

Potter  

Schuylkill 

Snyder  

Somerset  

Sullivan  

Susquehanna  . . . 

Tioga  

Union  

Venango  

Warren 

Washington  . . . , 

Wayne  

Westmoreland 

Wyoming 

York  


Calendar  Year 
1939  1940 


51 

60 

17 

20 

13 

13 

19 

37 

12 

11 

17 

13 

63 

62 

1 

1 

28 

31 

24 

20 

8 

8 

278 

270 

2 

3 

9 

4 

56 

47 

4 

5 

23 

25 

— 

2 

8 

6 

9 

12 

3 

1 

11 

15 

15 

13 

61 

43 

4 

7 

67 

73 

8 

4 

38 

27 

Of  major  interest  in  Table  12  is  the  tragedy  implied  in  the  hundreds 
of  people  who  had  each  year  to  sacrifice  their  lives  as  a result  of  the 
growing  automobile  traffic.  The  one  redeeming  revelation  is  the  fact  that 
the  fatalities  in  1940  were  but  little  greater  than  in  1939.  Twenty -six 
counties  had  less  fatal  accidents  the  second  year  than  in  the  first.  Un- 
fortunately, the  areas  of  high  or  low  traffic  fatalities  are  hard  to  localize. 
One  rural  county  such  as  Snyder  may  report  one  and  one-fourth  times  as 
many  deaths  in  1940  as  in  1939,  while  its  neighbor  Union  had  only  one- 
third  as  many  in  the  second  year  as  the  first.  Similarly,  in  the  more 
urban  areas  such  as  Bucks  and  Montgomery  Counties,  both  adjoining 
the  city  of  Philadelphia,  there  was  a slight  increase  in  fatalities  in  the 
two-year  period  in  the  former  county  while  the  latter  with  an  equally 
dense  population  had  a corresponding  drop  in  motor  accidents  that  were 
fatal.  Other  illustrations  of  a similar  character  could  be  mentioned,  such 
as  Lehigh  and  Northampton,  or  Potter  and  Tioga.  It  is  evident,  there- 
fore, that  no  general  conclusion  may  be  drawn  from  the  figures  submitted. 
The  period  of  time  is  entirely  too  short  to  be  able  to  generalize. 

While  the  State-wide  picture  for  Pennsylvania  reveals  little  that  is 
encouraging,  the  scene  is  even  darker  when  inquiry  is  made  into  the  num- 
ber of  deaths  due  to  automobile  accidents  in  the  cities  and  larger  boroughs. 
In  102  cities,  boroughs,  and  first-class  townships  of  10,000  population  and 
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over,  the  number  of  motor  accident  deaths  in  1939  was  692  and  in  1940 
the  total  reached  719  individuals,  thus  showing  an  increase  of  approxi- 
mately 4 per  cent,  whereas  in  the  State  at  large  the  record  was  only  about 
one-half  as  great. 

There  was  necessarily  much  variation  in  number  of  fatalities  in  indi- 
vidual districts  in  the  two  years  under  study.  A few  major  accidents  in 
an  otherwise  clear  record  could  easily  change  the  whole  picture.  For 
example,  McKeesport  had  four  deaths  in  1939  and  eleven  in  1940,  while 
Mt.  Lebanon  Township  a short  distance  away  reported  seven  deaths  in 
the  former  year  and  three  in  the  latter  period.  Similarly,  Scranton’s  death 
toll  rose  from  seven  in  1939  to  eleven  in  1940,  while  its  neighboring  city, 
Wilkes-Barre,  decreased  its  death  list  from  nine  to  six  in  the  same  period. 
The  motor  vehicle  death  records  in  individual  communities,  therefore,  offer 
no  reliable  criteria  with  which  to  judge  the  care  exercised  in  each  juris- 
diction to  reduce  motor  fatalities.  It  is  only  when  measured  in  larger 
units  and  in  longer  periods  of  time  that  any  trustworthy  statement  may 
be  made.  In  the  case  at  hand,  the  one  fact  that  can  be  ascertained  with 
measurable  safety  is  the  knowledge  that  deaths  due  to  motor  vehicle 
traffic  accidents  are  still  Increasing  in  number  in  spite  of  all  efforts  to  re- 
duce such  mortality. 

It  will  be  of  interest  at  this  point  to  compare  motor  fatalties  in  Penn- 
sylvania with  deaths  of  a similar  nature  in  the  United  States  as  a whole. 
Fortunately  a special  report  from  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Census  released  as 
of  November  7,  1941,  gives  rather  complete  figures  on  the  subject.* 
Table  13  summarizes  briefly  both  state  and  federal  records  taken  from 
this  release. 

The  1,913  fatalities  reported  for  Pennsylvania  are  taken  from  com- 
pilations by  the  Bureau  of  Highway  Safety  of  the  State  Department  of 
Revenue.  It  is  believed  that  the  number  differs  little  from  corresponding 
figures  on  record  in  Washington. 


Table  13.  A Comparison  Between  the  Number  of  Deaths  Due  to 
Motor  Vehicle  Traffic  Accidents  in  the  United  States 
AND  IN  Pennsylvania,  1940 


Area 

Deaths  Due 
to  All  Causes 

Deaths  Due 
to  Motor 
Accidents 

Per  Cent 
Motor  Deaths  Is 
of  All  Deaths 

In  United  States  

1,417,269 

34,501 

2.4 

In  Pennsylvania 

111,498 

1,913 

1.7 

* U.  S.  Department  of 

Commerce,  Bureau 

of  Census,  Vital 

Reports-Special 

Reports.  Summary  of  Vital  Statistics,  1940,  Place  of  Occurrence,  Washington, 
D.  C. ; Government  Printing  Office.  Released  November  7,  1941.  24p. 
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SUMMARY  AND  CONCLUSIONS 
Findings 

1 There  were  12,866  motor  vehicle  accidents  to  pedestrians  in  Penn- 
sylvania reported  for  1939  and  12,559  for  1940.  This  is  a decrease 
of  2.4  per  cent. 

2 Crossing  the  street  between  intersections  is  the  cause  of  most  acci- 
dents to  pedestrians.  In  1939  this  type  of  accident  accounted  for 
26.1  per  cent  of  the  total  pedestrian  accidents  for  the  year,  and  in 
1940  for  22.9  per  cent  of  such  accidents. 

3 Crossing  at  intersections  with  or  without  signal  shows  the  next 
highest  pedestrian  mortality,  with  coming  from  behind  a parked 
car  a close  third. 

4 Approximately  five  hundred  people  a year  are  killed  or  injured  on 
account  of  walking  on  rural  roads  with  traffic,  while  an  additional 
three  hundred  persons  meet  similar  experiences  when  walking 
against  traffic. 

5 The  ratio  of  rural  accidents  to  urban  accidents  is  approximately 
twenty-five  hundred  to  ten  thousand.  This  means  that  for  every 
motor  vehicle  traffic  accident  to  pedestrians  in  the  country  there 
are  four  in  urban  areas. 

6 Pedestrian  accidents  due  to  the  automobile  decreased  6.4  per  cent 
in  the  rural  districts  and  1.4  per  cent  in  the  urban  centers  between 
1939  and  1940. 

7 Walking  on  a rural  road  with  or  against  traffic  accounts  for  a little 
more  than  one-fourth  of  the  pedestrian  accidents  in  rural  Penn- 
sylvania. 

8 In  the  State  as  a whole  the  number  of  motor  accidents  to  children 
of  school  age  (5-19)  decreased  5.4  per  cent  in  the  two-year  period 
studied,  while  for  the  other  age  groups  there  was  little  change. 
When  comparing  this  same  age  group,  however,  with  the  propor- 
tionate number  of  boys  and  girls  of  corresponding  ages  according 
to  the  U.  S.  Census  of  1940,  it  is  found  that  while  26.7  per  cent  of 
the  population  of  Pennsylvania  is  five  to  nineteen  years  of  age  this 
same  group  bore  40.8  per  cent  of  the  motor  vehicle  accidents  to 
pedestrians.  This  is  52.8  per  cent  in  excess  of  normal  expectation. 

9 The  hours  from  four  to  nine  o’clock  in  the  afternoon  are  the  most 
hazardous  from  the  standpoint  of  motor  vehicle  accidents  to  indi- 
viduals, with  a period  from  four  to  five  o’clock  of  special  intensity, 
the  hour  of  the  day  when  there  are  the  heaviest  concentrations  of 
school  children  on  the  streets  and  rural  highways.  Ten  per  cent 
of  the  accidents  in  the  twenty-four  hours  happen  during  this  hour. 
Approximately  one-sixth  of  all  motor  accidents  to  children  five  to 
nineteen  years  of  age  occur  between  four  and  five  o’clock  in  the 
afternoon. 

10  Forty-six  of  the  sixty-seven  counties  of  the  State  show  a higher 
per  cent  of  motor  vehicle  accidents  to  pedestrians  than  their  popula- 
tion quotas  would  justify  under  normal  expectation. 
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11  Approximately  40  per  cent  of  the  motor  vehicles  involved  in  acci- 
dents with  pedestrians  carried  some  form  of  insurance. 

12  The  heaviest  toll  of  accidents  involving  bicycles  takes  place  between 
the  hours  of  four  and  six  in  the  afternoon,  the  period  of  the  day 
immediately  following  the  usual  close  of  the  school  day. 


Conclusions 

1 The  present  study  concerns  itself  chiefly  with  the  pedestrian’s  indi- 
vidual responsibility  in  the  reduction  of  motor  vehicle  accidents  and 
casualties.  It  must  be  conceded,  however,  that  an  inseparable 
relationship  exists  between  the  pedestrians  and  the  motor  vehicle 
operator.  Each  has  a definite  responsibility  for  the  welfare  and 
rights  of  the  other  which  arises  chiefly  from  the  question  as  to  who 
has  the  right-of-way  under  various  conditions.  Since  the  situation 
is  known  under  which  accidents  most  frequently  occur  to  pedes- 
trians, it,  therefore,  becomes  the  operator’s  definite  responsibility 
to  exercise  due  caution  especially  in  that  part  of  the  highway  where 
these  conditions  prevail. 

2 The  age  distribution  of  casualties  to  pedestrians  involved  in  automo- 
bile accidents  indicates  a much  greater  proportion  than  would  nor- 
mally be  expected  below  twenty  years  of  age  and  sixty-five  or  over. 
It  apparently  is  influenced  by  the  factor  of  the  impulsiveness  of 
youth  and  the  retrogression  of  coordination  and  reaction  time  on  the 
part  of  older  people.  It  might  also  be  partially  influenced  by  the 
fact  that  a great  body,  of  these  age  groups  have  never  driven  motor 
cars  and  do  not  realize  the  grave  responsibility  placed  upon  a driver 
by  limitations  in  motor  vehicle  performance. 

3 The  evidence  presented  in  this  study  indicates  that  operators  in 
their  late  teens  and  early  twenties  are  involved  in  a greater  pro- 
portion of  accidents  than  would  normally  be  anticipated.  This 
condition  exists  even  though  the  members  of  this  age  group  are  more 
physically  alert  and  have  a quicker  reaction  time  than  do  those 
persons  later  in  the  span  of  life.  Conversely,  it  is  commonly 
assumed  that  the  age  group  fifty-five  and  over  is  not  as  capable 
of  operating  vehicles  competently  and  that  the  actual  accident  ratio 
is  much  greater  than  that  for  the  more  alert  youth.  The  findings 
of  the  study  reveal  that  this  assumption  is  not  true.  This  indicates 
the  definite  responsibility  of  educating  youth  that  the  taking  of 
chances  is  most  hazardous  and  one  of  its  greatest  frailities  in  the 
operation  of  a motor  vehicle. 

4 The  information  disclosed  in  the  study  along  the  line  of  liability 
insurance  protection  points  to  the  conclusion  that  the  time  has 
now  come  when  a more  vigorous  program  for  the  encouragement 
of  the  taking  out  of  liability  insurance  is  promoted.  Less  than 
one-half  of  the  operators  involved  in  accidents  carry  insurance 
guaranteeing  them  financial  protection  against  loss  resulting  from 
personal  injury,  death,  or  property  damage  to  others.  It  seems  fair 
to  assume  that  any  one  availing  himself  of  the  privilege  of  using 
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the  highway  should  have  adequate  financial  responsibility  to  protect 
others  against  the  hazards  of  his  driving.  Likewise,  it  is  added 
protection  to  the  operator  who  carries  such  liability  insurance  since 
he,  rather  than  the  pedestrian,  is  assumed  more  responsible  even 
though  the  pedestrian  is  at  fault.  The  driver  in  general  is  more 
strictly  held  to  account. 


Recommendations 

1 The  Inter-Departmental  Committee  on  Safety  does  not  feel  it 
w'ithin  its  domain  to  make  recommendations  for  utilization  of  these 
findings  in  individual  situations.  It  is  rather  of  the  opinion  that 
the  facts  speak  for  themselves.  Furthermore,  conditions  differ  in 
various  localities  and  the  educational  program,  not  only  in  the 
schools  but  other  agencies,  which  should  be  undertaken  should  be 
the  outgrowth  of  study  of  these  findings  in  terms  of  the  individual 
community. 
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Foreword 


This  Handbook  of  Educational  Statistics  has  been  prepared  as  a 
source  of  ready  reference  for  the  convenience  of  school  officials  and 
others  interested  in  authentic  information  of  a statistical  nature,  bearing 
on  the  schools  of  Pennsylvania  during  recent  years. 

The  data  in  general  have  been  transcribed  from  the  annual  Statis- 
tical Reports  of  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction. 

The  terminology  of  the  data  over  the  years  has  been  kept  as  nearly 
uniform  as  has  been  possible. 

An  effort  has  been  made  wherever  practicable  to  organize  the  in- 
formation in  such  a way  that  trends  may  be  easily  observed. 

The  Handbook  has  been  prepared  by  the  Division  of  Child 
Accounting  and  Research,  Bureau  of  School  Administration. 
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TABLE  1 . SOME  GXNERAL  STATISTICS  ON  PENNSYLVANIA  HAVING  A BEARING  ON  EDUCATION 


Item 

r 

I 

u. 

S.  ( 

Venous* 

' 1940  ' 

t 1 

1930  ' 

t 

1920  1 

1910  J 

1900 

(Population,  United  States) 

131 

669  276 

122 

776  046 

105 

710  620 

91 

972  266 

75 

994  575 

Population,  Pennsylvania** 

9 

900  100 

9 

631  350 

8 

720  017 

7 

665  lU 

6 

302  116 

Urban  (Inoorporated  plaoes  3500  or  more) 

6 

586  877 

6 

633  511 

5 

672  453 

4 

630  669 

3 

448  610 

Rural 

3 

313  303 

3 

097  839 

3 

047  564 

3 

034  442 

2 

853  505 

Per  Cent  Urban 

66*5 

67.8 

65.1 

60.4 

54.7 

Per  Cent  Ibiral 

53.5 

32.2 

34.9 

39.6 

45.3 

By  Race 

White 

9 

426  989 

9 

196  007 

8 

432  726 

7 

467  713 

6 

141  664 

Negro 

470  172 

431  257 

284  568 

193  919 

156  845 

Indian 

441 

523 

337 

1 503 

1 639 

Chinese 

1 477 

2 557 

1 829 

1 784 

1 927 

Japanese 

224 

293 

255 

190 

40 

AU  Other 

877 

713 

302 

2 

- 

By  Sex 

Kales 

4 

951  207 

4 

645  517 

4 

429  020 

3 

942  206 

3 

204  541 

Pttales 

4 

948  973 

4 

785  833 

4 

290  997 

3 

722  906 

3 

097  574 

By  School  Attendance 

< 

5 to  20  Years 

2 

047  793 

2 

135  668 

1 

721  773 

1 

386  004 

1 

06  9 761 

5 to  0 Tears 

574  944 

734  299 

664  721 

510  491 

390  412 

10  to  14  Tears 

883  984 

966  307 

806  947 

651  966 

522  454 

15  to  80  Tears 

568  865 

435  062 

250  105 

223  547 

156  895 

Per  Cent  5 to  80*** 

72*6 

69.4 

64.4 

58.8 

52.7 

Par  Cent  B to  »*** 

75*4 

73.1 

70.3 

66.0 

56.9 

P«r  Cent  10  to  14*** 

97*5 

98.1 

94.7 

91.6 

83.7 

Per  Cent  15  to  20*** 

51.1 

39.9 

26.5 

25.6 

21.6 

^Bulletin:  16th  Cantus  of  the  United  States,  1940  - PennsTlVaiiia* 

**Esti>Bate  of  Ponssylyanla  State  Planning  Boards  aa  of  August  1,  1044,  to  be  10^172, 066* 
***Pep  Cant  of  total  population  of  interval* 
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TABLE  3 * POPULATION,  NUMBER  OF  SCEDOL  DISTRICTS  BT  CLASSES  OF  DISTRICTS,  AND  NUMBER  OF  SCHOOL  DOTCTOBS  BT  COUWnES 


Coontf 

* Populatl  OB 

• 1940 

t 

t 

Number 

Of  Sobool  DijtriotB  by  Classes.  1946-1947 

» 

f 

VuDber  of 

School 

f 

Tot.1  ' 

First  Second 

Third  * Fourth 

t 

Direoto’s 

t 

• 

f 

f t 

t 

t 

1946*1947 

Total 

9 900  160 

£ 542 

2 

20 

879 

2 241 

13  368 

Adana 

39  43S 

33 

1 

38 

167 

Allegheny 

1 411  539 

lie 

1 

1 

51 

65 

706 

AiKstrong 

81  087 

45 

3 

42 

8S1 

Baarer 

156  754 

53 

6 

45 

881 

Bedford 

40  809 

39 

59 

195 

Berlca 

241  884 

66 

1 

5 

64 

350 

Blair 

140  356 

25 

1 

3 

21 

135 

Bradford 

50  615 

50 

1 

49 

852 

Buoka 

107  715 

54 

5 

49 

880 

Butler 

87  590 

55 

8 

53 

879 

Coabrla 

213  459 

57 

1 

4 

52 

297 

CaaeroB 

6 852 

8 

8 

40 

Carbon 

61  735 

86 

5 

81 

140 

Centre 

52  608 

35 

8 

33 

179 

Cheatsr 

135  626 

75 

4 

69 

573 

Clarion 

38  410 

36 

36 

180 

Clearfield 

92  094 

49 

4 

45 

853 

Clinton 

34  557 

29 

1 

88 

147 

Columbia 

51  413 

32 

8 

50 

164 

Crawford 

71  644 

52 

8 

SO 

864 

Cumberland 

74  806 

33 

3 

30 

171 

Dauphin 

177  410 

40 

1 

5 

34 

814 

Delaware 

510  756 

48 

8 

11 

55 

870 

sue 

34  443 

13 

2 

11 

69 

Erie 

180  889 

39 

1 

8 

36 

203 

Fayette 

200  999 

48 

U 

31 

838 

Forest 

5 791 

9 

9 

45 

Flranklin 

69  578 

20 

8 

18 

104 

Fulton 

10  673 

18 

18 

60 

Greene 

44  671 

84 

1 

83 

188 

Huntingdon 

41  836 

48 

1 

47 

848 

Indiana 

79  854 

41 

3 

38 

811 

Jefferson 

54  090 

35 

1 

34 

177 

Juniata 

15  373 

17 

17 

86 

Laokawanna 

301  243 

38 

1 

11 

86 

816 

Lanoaster 

212  504 

62 

1 

4 

57 

388 

Lawrenoe 

96  877 

28 

1 

1 

86 

146 

Lebanon 

72  641 

27 

8 

85 

139 

Lehl^ 

177  533 

25 

1 

8 

88 

133 

Luaerne 

441  518 

73 

8 

82 

49 

417 

Lyooming 

Mo Kean 

93  633 

56  673 

49 

22 

1 

2 

8 

46 

20 

853 

U4 

nr  1*1 

Mercer 

101  039 

48 

5 

43 

SDU 

Mifflin 

42  993 

14 

8 

18 

74 

Monroe 

29  802 

20 

2 

18 

104 

Montgomery 

£69  247 

66 

2 

11 

53 

360 

57 

Montour 

15  466 

11 

1 

10 

91 1 

Northampton 

168  959 

39 

8 

4 

33 

199 

Northwberland 

Perry 

126  887 

33  213 

37 

29 

7 

30 

89 

145 

16 

Philadelphia 

1 931  334 

1 

1 

18 

30 

60 

Pike 

Potter 

7 452 

18  201 

12 

50 

18 

150 

364 

Sohuylkill 

228  331 

68 

56 

95 

Snyder 

20  208 

19 

19 

258 

ScDeraet 

84  957 

48 

6 

48 

65 

SuUlran 

Susquehanna 

7 504 

33  893 

13 

40 

13 

40 

800 
^ 180 

Tioga 

Union 

Tenango 

Warren 

Washington 

Wayne 

Wes'bnoreland 

Wyoming 

35  004 

20  247 

6 3 958 

42  789 

210  652 

29  934 

303  4U 

16  702 

36 

15 

31 

29 

69 

27 

63 

23 

3 

1 

12 

1 

20 

oO 

15 

28 

28 

57 

26 

43 

23 

CO 

75 

161 

147 

569 
137 
555 
115 

570 

York 

178  022 

72 

1 

5 

oc 
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TABLE  4 , SCHOOL  CENSUS*,  NET  EPTROLLMEHT  OT  KIHDIBaiRTEN,  ELMWTAHT,  AND  SECONDARY  PUPILS;  AVERAGE  DAILY  ATTENDANCE!  AND  AVERIO  DAILY  MEMBERSHIP  OP  PDPII5  IN  THE  PUBLIC 

SCHOOLS,  1©20-1946 
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FEB  CERT  OP  PUPILS  IH  TASIOOS  VERTICAL  DIVISIORS  IH  THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS 
OF  PBNRSTLVAHU  AT  UTO-TSAB  INTERVALS 
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9 M* 2f 3P sp 29 f 

192S-1924 


190 


3?.l 


17.0 


35^8 


38.4 


32.0 


2$.7 


28a 


27a 


24.6 


24.5 


26.7 


A rii  3b  iu  5!^  ^5  io~ 


0(«dt*t  I-III 


iv-n 


vn-u 


80  70  loo 


X-XII 


a»«a  4h«rt  thn«t  Durlnc  tb*  •aho«l  y*«r  1923>24,  39*1  P*r  t*nt  of  th*  nuplls  war*  In 
Oradaa  I~I11;  32.4  par  oairt  In  Oradaa  IT-VI;  20.4  par  aent  in  Gmdaa  Vll-IXt  and  8.1  par 
aant  la  Oradas  Z>ZII. 


CHABT  1 


4a 


TABLZ  5 • ENROLLUENT  0?  PUPILS  117  FUBUC  AND  PRIVATE  SCHOOl^,  1980*1M6 


Tear 

Ending  in 
July 

t 

« 

1 

TotU 

* N,t 

* EnpoUfflent 

* In 

* ^bllo  Schoola* 

1 

t 

Non-Publle  Sohoola** 

f 

( 

Faroohial  « 

IVlrate 

1080 

1 

715 

495 

1 

508 

601 

m 984*** 

11 

070*** 

1981 

• 

1 

684 

915 

• 

• 

1988 

1 

838 

869 

1 

709 

477 

U*  287*** 

U 

lOS*** 

1983 

1 

703 

864 

• 

• 

1984 

1 

039 

385 

1 

746 

496 

176  968 

15 

861 

1985 

8 

037 

845 

1 

830 

748 

187  666 

19 

all 

1986 

8 

184 

998 

I 

877 

566 

886  005 

81 

481 

1987 

8 

101 

508 

1 

876 

514 

803  448 

19 

558 

1988 

8 

154 

483 

1 

006 

051 

887  683 

16 

669 

1989 

8 

196 

608 

1 

930 

838 

845  164 

88 

400 

1930 

8 

803 

814 

1 

937 

703 

851  085 

14 

396 

1931 

8 

898 

636 

1 

970 

416 

310  988 

18 

893 

1938 

8 

315 

806 

8 

004 

867 

89  7 560 

18 

779 

1953 

2 

339 

031 

8 

088 

441 

399  085 

11 

565 

1034 

8 

343 

500 

8 

031 

606 

300  656 

U 

838 

1935 

8 

331 

896 

a 

017 

776 

308  712 

10 

606 

1936 

8 

315 

018 

8 

006 

097 

897  853 

11 

668 

1037 

m 

1 

968 

501 

• 

• 

1038 

m 

1 

944 

968 

• 

1939 

a 

814 

099 

1 

088 

876 

868  778 

83 

051 

1940 

8 

187 

859 

1 

655 

530 

850  105 

81 

684 

1941 

8 

100 

US 

1 

613 

855 

860  486 

17 

430 

1948 

8 

Oil 

040 

1 

736 

701 

855  660 

16 

659 

1943 

1 

937 

380 

1 

668 

880 

856  603 

15 

957 

1944 

1 

885 

025 

1 

573 

307 

838  638  * 

16 
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1945 

1 

884 

097 

1 

539 

660 

864  476 

19 

939 

1946 

1 

680 

138 

1 

581 

813 

876  188 

80 

791 

* E^on  1020  to  19Sd»  inoluolte,  not  diotriot  onroUntnt  tigoroo  aro  uood;  froa  19S9  on  the  figoros  are  not 
otato  onroUnenta* 

**IrcBai  Conaua  Enumeration  roporta  of  pupila  attending  euob  aehoola* 

***SatiBated  frcn  flgnrea  reported  by  the  S*  fioroau  of  Education  for  eren^oumbcred  yeara« 
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TABLS  7 • KIBJRTO  07  SXNXSRQAHIZK  HTPtlS  AKD  TZACEERS,  10SO-I946 


« 

Tear  | 

Sndlag  la  , 

July  , 

1 

Number 

of 

Puplla 

* Per  Cent  * 

* B^ndergarten  ' 

* Pupila  le  of  * 

* Total  Enrollment  * 

Humber 

of 

Teaobere 

I p*. 

; D.  s.  ; 

19S0 

4. 

• 

1921 

• 

• 

555 

1922 

19  182* 

1.0 

2.9 

560 

192S 

•> 

• 

• 

521 

1924 

24  70?* 

1.3 

2.6 

491 

1925 

27  000** 

1.5 

2.4 

512 

1926 

28  403 

1.5 

2.7 

553 

1927 

29  639 

1.6 

2.7 

548 

1928 

24  628 

1.3 

2.8 

560 

1929 

35  no 

1.7 

3.6 

577 

19S0 

95  060 

1*8 

2.7 

563 

1991 

37  097 

1.9 

2.7 

598 

1932 

37  591 

1.9 

2.7 

605 

1953 

37  601 

1.6 

2.5 

589 

1994 

57  564 

i.a 

2.3 

550 

1955 

96  923 

1.8 

2.3 

635 

1996 

56  966 

1.8 

2*9 

541 

1937 

36  814 

1.8 

2.9 

545 

1956 

55  241 

1.6 

2*5 

545 

1939 

35  445 

1.8 

2*5 

554 

1940 

35  006 

1.9 

2.5 

586 

1941 

34  617 

1.9 

2.4 

516 

1942 

54  054 

1.9 

2.6 

506 

1943 

55  676 

2.1 

• 

504 

1944 

36  755 

2.3 

3.1 

527 

1945 

35  720 

2*3 

• 

550 

1946 

40  746 

2.7 

• 

589 

*Xttlfflat»d  froD  flgorea  reported  by  the  U*  S«  Bureau  of  Edueatloa  for  eTen-uoabered  yeart* 
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UBLX  12.  Tn*  oy  occupahon  fob  which  gsjiiial  and  vacation  biployment  certificates  were  issued, 

CALENDAfi  YEARS,  1939.1946 


of  Work 

i 

General 

’ 1939 

1 1940 

1 1941 

, 1942 

* 1943 

1 1944 

; 1945  ; 

1946 

Total 

n 654 

18  197 

33  243 

69  061 

109  177 

95  708 

73  190 

51  522 

Agrloulture 

- 

330 

558 

709 

1 050 

743 

633 

731 

lianufaoturlag  and  Uaohanloel 

5 977 

5 022 

15  467 

S3  599 

71  469 

62  156 

43  749 

26  139 

Uaroantlla 

1 735 

1 906 

5 510 

11  634 

14  293 

13  527 

11  587 

10  236 

Office  Work 

739 

1 001 

3 883 

7 055 

8 613 

7 231 

7 061 

5 891 

Outside  Store  Delivery 

385 

401 

643 

1 365 

, 837 

908 

816 

953 

Telegraph  Mesecngere 

220 

582 

1 U6 

1 036 

426 

182 

140 

272 

Other  Outside  Deliveries 

428 

456 

1 066 

744 

430 

284 

333 

233 

Nenboye 

79 

136 

86 

125 

33 

41 

23 

22 

Daneetio  Serviee 

•> 

300 

513 

932 

721 

584 

498 

641 

Hotels,  Heeteurante,  Etc* 

661 

eu 

2 267 

3 363 

2 959 

8 718 

2 425 

2 817 

Caddies 

12S 

103 

164 

96 

61 

12 

S3 

28 

Other  Occupation  or  Industry 

1 221 

1 349 

2 778 

8 405 

8 395 

7 sa 

6 911 

3 552 

Vacation 

Total 

7 126 

8 669 

21  690 

48  676 

89  699 

101  041 

97  178 

46  620 

Agriculture 

- 

286 

307 

608 

1 236 

1 036 

1 505 

700 

Manufacturing  and  Mechanical 

480 

478 

2 228 

6 604 

28  266 

35  992 

87  637 

10  619 

Mercantile 

1 33S 

1 667 

6 920 

20  184 

34  064 

33  911 

32  156 

19  204 

Office  Work 

141 

246 

1 210 

3 689 

5 143 

5 607 

6 072 

2 715 

Outside  Store  Delivery 

les 

288 

601 

1 476 

8 301 

8 737 

3 596 

1 484 

Telegraph  Hessengare 

102 

162 

514 

747 

443 

397 

1 227 

172 

Other  Outeide  Deliveries 

139 

200 

394 

432 

586 

726 

824 

256 

Nevaboya 

789 

1 462 

1 566 

1 464 

966 

680 

448 

666 

Domestic  fervid  a 

- 

47 

115 

326 

421 

569 

1 100 

369 

Hotels,  Beetaurante,  Etc* 

362 

470 

1 640 

3 769 

5 646 

8 307 

9 040 

4 612 

Caddies 

2 836 

2 504 

4 073 

2 499 

964 

700 

624 

443 

Other  Occupation  or  Industry 

770 

1 019 

2 120 

6 eoe 

9 674 

10  177 

13  163 

5 380 
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TABLB  14  . SEX  AND  EDUCATION  OF  ADMINISmATtVS  AND  INSmuOTIOHAL  EEHSOHNEL  IN  THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS,  TOOElHffi  NITB  PER  Oj®T  OF  SUCH  HOLDINO  A COLLEOE  DKCBEE,  1920-1048 
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TABLE  16  . Nn!£BER  OF  TEACHERS  AND  SUPERTLSTNO  OmCIALS  BY  YEARS  OF  GER7ICE,  1988-1945 
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MEDIAN  SALARIES  OT  AIMINISTHATIVE  AND  INSIRUOTIONAL  PERSONNEL  BT  POSITION,  19M-194S 
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SCHOOL  ENROLLMENTS,  NUMBER  OF  TEiCBERS  INCLUDING  ADMINISIRATITE  iND  SUPERVISORY  OFFICIil^  (DISTRIBOTED  AND  WEKffiTED  AS  ELEMENTARY  AND  SECONDARY  TEACHERS) 

AND  PUPIL-TEACHER  RATIO  IN  THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS  OF  PENNSYLVANIA,  1930-1946 
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TABLE  21.  NUMBIH  OF  DAY  SCHOOLS,  OME-TEACHEE  SCHOOLS,  CLOSE®  SCHOOLS,  AND  CONSOUDATED  SCHOOLS,  1937-1946 


Schools 

t 

1 

Year  Ending  in  July 

; 1937  : 

1938 

: 1939  : 

1940  1 

1941  ; 

1942  1 

1943  1 

1944  1 

1945  1 

1946 

Nursery 

1 

i 

1 

4 

9 

9 

8 

8 

Kindergarten 

401 

510 

506 

481 

481* 

473 

485 

496 

516 

562 

Elementary 

10  1A2 

9 595 

9 178 

9 253 

8 866 

8 667 

8 453 

6 251 

8 063 

7 616 

Special 

137 

271 

276 

275 

275 

283 

275 

301 

423 

Secont^ry 

1 243 

1 261 

1 271 

1 282 

1 277 

1 260 

1 239 

1 227 

1 215 

1 210 

S^ctension 

74 

65 

66 

65» 

63 

91 

86 

101 

U5 

Junior  College 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

Combined  Elementary 
and  Secondary 

50 

41 

30 

50* 

68 

62 

53 

47 

22 

Total 

U 786 

11  629 

11  334 

11  390 

11  017 

10  811 

10  623 

10  398 

10  252 

9 949 

One-Teacher  Schools 
in  Use 

Elementary 

5 507 

5 315 

5 098 

4 861 

4 619* 

4 377 

4 I6l 

4 070 

3 863 

3 621 

Secondary 

30 

35 

33 

34 

29» 

25 

16 

10 

10 

10 

Elementary  Schools 
Permanently  Closed 
Since  1911 

5 122 

5 264 

5 416 

5 872 

5 941* 

6 009 

6 303 

6 380 

7 108 

7 139 

Elementary  Schools 
permanently  Closed 
During  Year 

226 

184 

169 

237 

304* 

370 

183 

198 

179 

213 

Secondary  Schools 
permanently  Closed 
During  Year 

4 

4 

6 

3 

4* 

U 

20 

11 

U 

6 

Consolidated 

872 

899 

935 

959 

980 

1 002 

1 014 

1 030 

1 030 

1 018 

-B'Estimated 


One-Teacher  Schools  in  Use,  An  elementary  school  having  only  one  teacher  that  offers  work  in  (^ades  I-VI  or 
Grades  I-VIIIj  even  though  pupils  may  not  be  enrolled  in  all  of  these  grades,  is  a one-teacher  school.  An  ac- 
credited secondary  school  ai^loying  only  one  full-time  teacher  is  a one-teacher  secondary  school, 

A consolidated  school  is  an  organization  formed  by  uniting  two  or  more  public  elementary  schools  with  the  grades 
of  other  public  schools  which  prior  to  such  union  were  maintained  in  separate  schools  and  after  such  union  are 
maintained  in  one  school  organization  taught  by  two  or  more  teachers  and  approved  as  such  by  the  Department  of 
public  Instruction,  This  school  may  also  offer  secondary  school  subjects  up  to  azxl  including  Grade  XIl« 
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STABaOENT  OOHOHWIKO  ASSESaUENTB  »OH  BOHOOL  PDSPOaBS  AND  HESOLTIBI}  TAUfl  raHnSIlCU  05  STATS  IS75L,  lOM-lMB 
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27  • STilE  AFPBOtfiXAnON  REOEIVED  IK  SDFFORT  07  lEl  FOELIO  SCHOOLS  BT  OODKTISS,  1941*1946 
(IS  RZFQBm  BY  SCHOOL  DISlfilCTS) 


County 

t 

Taar  Ending  In  Jxily 

\ 1941 

t 

1942 

1 1943  ] 

1944 

t 

1945 

Total 

tso  644 

763 

*48 

544 

147 

*4B  910  32B 

*B4  163 

760 

♦67 

050  487 

Adaaa 

183 

890 

278 

478 

897  666 

387 

255 

396  912 

Allagho&y 

8 615 

470 

4 

114 

848 

3 718  460 

4 490 

210 

5 

164  167 

Anoatronc 

349 

568 

640 

006 

56  5 746 

700 

687 

710  829 

BMTtr 

490 

757 

888 

334 

735  145 

987 

£45 

1 

130  998 

BadfoM 

300 

840 

409 

968 

445  605 

648  146 

543  401 

Berka 

660 

860 

1 

035 

664 

970  076 

1 326 

557 

1 

356  980 

Blair 

490 

914 

755 

535 

635  404 

861 

790 

627  474 

Bradford 

438 

068 

688 

130 

566  848 

736 

019 

745  454 

Baeks 

368 

778 

643 

896 

510  730 

736 

987 

759  799 

Bailor 

317 

868 

588 

866 

585  047 

699 

930 

717  848 

Oaabrta 

688 

377 

1 

808 

988 

1 198  804 

1 569 

066 

1 

571  334 

Oflneroa 

Bl 

741 

74 

756 

78  681 

65 

475 

85  340 

OarOoA 

889 

907 

395 

138 

398  645 

466 

697 

449  028 

Contra 

803 

608 

435 

164 

418  618 

641 

878 

544  817 

Ohaatar 

470 

319 

706 

118 

713  898 

983 

634 

985  676 

Clarion 

860 

883 

360 

075 

’ 880  187 

476 

666 

466  643 

Olaarflald 

686 

885 

864 

958 

786  665 

965 

799 

965  641 

Clinton 

168 

881 

867 

658 

865  381 

380 

712 

324  759 

OoluBikia 

876 

£10 

397 

800 

314  491 

455 

880 

475  410 

Oravford 

370 

083 

647 

093 

575  433 

788 

111 

754  898 

CuBborland 

870 

880 

408 

317 

418  380 

571 

563 

564  795 

Dauphin 

441 

410 

788 

847 

677  801 

956 

079 

986  007 

Dalaaara 

761 

436 

1 

880 

911 

1 006  648 

1 538 

085 

1 

680  785 

Ilk 

164 

758 

877 

761 

886  950 

896 

673 

880  981 

Irio 

538 

886 

630 

838 

760  581 

980 

684 

1 

166  888 

Ikratta 

980 

744 

1 

442 

676 

1 309  051 

1 677 

830 

1 

671  187 

7oroot 

56 

487 

87 

867 

78  895 

93 

466 

93  169 

franklin 

869 

781 

427 

050 

428  458 

566 

510 

606  995 

Tolton 

76 

880 

180 

IBl 

122  649 

148 

488 

153  066 

Qroono 

816 

490 

386 

948 

365  367 

500 

620 

530  386 

Hontittcdon 

8SS 

850 

364 

166 

364  874 

450 

666 

461  606 

Indiana 

400 

657 

630 

457 

595  3B1 

793 

884 

689  697 

/offoraoa 

808 

701 

451 

889 

448  116 

570 

586 

568  284 

Juniata 

60 

978 

183 

860 

142  849 

163 

719 

191  696 

Laekananna 

1 018 

690 

1 

946 

886 

1 767  456 

1 741 

865 

1 

687  678 

Lanoaator 

570 

588 

850 

801 

836  658 

1 176 

844 

1 

199  505 

laiiroaeo 

349 

714 

566 

518 

586  186 

708 

420 

706  069 

Lobanon 

833 

076 

346 

788 

331  149 

491 

183 

500  864 

Loklgh 

374 

600 

625 

073 

659  033 

697 

391 

814  076 

losoraa 

1 637 

177 

8 

561 

686 

8 140  974 

8 985 

945 

8 

770  048 

Lyooilaf 

408 

188 

561 

965 

638  916 

709 

036 

716  493 

MoKloan 

838 

165 

586 

037 

356  601 

458 

310 

525  091 

Maroer 

863 

730 

568 

195 

539  966 

745 

778 

751  667 

UffUa 

198 

006 

898 

415 

899  400 

393 

101 

398  789 

Monroo 

ISfi 

344 

819 

471 

804  447 

874 

761 

869  164 

HantgaBarjr 

613 

680 

1 

307 

971 

1 127  432 

1 478 

931 

1 

599  909 

Kontoor 

47 

788 

93 

178 

90  833 

115 

6U 

119  064 

Borthai^toa 

399 

079 

646 

809 

591  855 

804 

756 

874  868 

Bbrtlnaborlaad 

665 

548 

676 

286 

754  109 

996 

984 

1 

087  403 

Parry 

148 

993 

817 

686 

237  578 

899 

266 

896  875 

Ailladolphla 

8 757 

663 

a 

747 

748 

8 679  157 

8 645 

250 

3 

784  850 

Pika 

49 

673 

77 

095 

70  746 

68 

875 

91  828 

Pottar 

168 

696 

841 

046 

242  932 

£98 

684 

298  043 

Sohorlklll 

943 

365 

1 

466 

458 

1 361  465 

1 549 

788 

1 

588  909 

fibydar 

118 

074 

158 

360 

169  186 

280 

839 

Zy?  361 

SoBoraat 

488 

816 

764 

651 

711  233 

eee 

332 

674  698 

SuUlTan 

65 

914 

111 

081 

105  941 

128 

875 

ISO  437 

Boaquahanna 

866 

600 

419 

440 

390  556 

452 

769 

467  115 

Tlaca 

896 

495 

439 

779 

464  60Q 

511 

379 

533  206 

l^on 

76 

033 

100 

771 

118  993 

160 

758 

135  384 

Tanando 

834 

487 

371 

995 

355  156 

468 

481 

466  039 

farron 

838 

836 

361 

444 

344  290 

408 

256 

450  836 

Taahlndten 

886 

770 

1 

307 

858 

1 241  265 

1 60S 

730 

1 

594  508 

Wayna 

178 

888 

263 

763 

889  6 53 

332 

430 

Vaateoraland 

1 085 

143 

1 

766 

900 

1 459  337 

1 945 

049 

1 

917  711 

Ifcnlag 

119 

380 

184 

331 

180  274 

836 

039 

843  499 

York 

687 

796 

600 

166 

797  699 

1 087 

795 

1 

129  818 
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TABLE  38.  ESPMDITDHES  OF  SCHOOL  DISIHIOTS  BY  CLASSES  OF  SCHOOL  DISIKCCTS  FDR  IHE  YEARS  ENDINO  IN  JULY  1941-1945 
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TARL-B  29.  EXPENSES  07  GENERAL  CGNOSOL*  1924-1946 
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81.  COUPAlUnVX  SUPPORT,  STm  AND  LOCAL  DISTfilCTS,  TO  TOTAL  COST  07  FUHUC  SCHOOLS 
IN  PENNSYLVANIA,  1910*1945 
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P2»  PUPIL  COST  BY  CLASSES  OF  SCHOOL  DISTRICTS  BASED  ON  CURRENT  EXPENDITURE  (LESS  TUITION)  AND  AVERAGE  DAILY  UEMBERSHIP,  1938  - 1946 
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VALUE  OF  SCHOOL  FBOPERTY,  A1^0UNT  OF  FIKE  INSURANCE  CARRIED,  AND  AMOUNT  OF  FIRE  LOSS,  1920-1945 
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STAHEiTIOAL  SDMUPT  OP  FDBLIO  ELUlMIiRT  AND  SEOOfmAKT  SCHOOLS  IN  PENNSYLVANIA,  1840-1940 
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TABLE  S7.  FULL-TIME  STUnEaWS  IN  STATE  TEACHERS  COLLEOS,  1920-1946 


JV9X  sno*tA9J<j 
aoT999S  jaaums 


j0^Baqo  r^89M 
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TABLE  38.  milSBER  OF  CSIADUATES  OF  STATE  TEACHERS  COLLEGES,  BT  CUREICULUMS,  1920-1946 
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TABLE  UO.  DEC21EES  CONFEimED  BY  COLLEGES  AND  UNIVIKSmES  IN  PENNSYLVANIA  ACCBEDITED  BY  THE 
STATE  COUNCIL  OF  EDUCATION,  19a-1946 


Degree 

1 

1 

Year  Ending  in  June 

! 1941  1 

1942  [ 

1943  1 

1944  1 

1945 

; 1946 

Total,  All  Degrees 

12  701 

12  583 

11  982 

8 935 

7 899 

8 629 

Uen 

8 228 

8 084 

7 586 

4 856 

3 604 

4 133 

Woioen 

4 473 

4 499 

4 396 

4 079 

4 295 

4 496 

Baccalaureate 

Total 

9 436 

9 490 

9 204 

6 684 

5 209 

6 118 

Arts  and  Science 

4 U6 

4 186 

4 001 

2 997 

2 507 

3 264 

Architecture 

40 

36 

43 

10 

4 

17 

Commerce 

1 325 

1 669 

1 563 

619 

425 

727 

Education 

1 435 

1 356 

1 254 

955 

951 

980 

Engineering 

1 U3 

1 219 

1 307 

1 163 

516 

387 

Fine  Arts 

69 

54 

71 

44 

33 

44 

Forestry 

73 

53 

46 

14 

21 

9 

Home  Economies 

369 

419 

373 

409 

376 

314 

Journalism 

60 

57 

74 

40 

24 

45 

Library  Work 

85 

64 

43 

42 

51 

49 

Uusic 

109 

119 

118 

76 

88 

94 

All  Others 

498 

258 

311 

315 

213 

188 

Professional 

Total 

1 183 

1 120 

1 068 

1 020 

1 427 

896 

Dentistry 

258 

299 

252 

346 

379 

313 

Law 

232 

183 

123 

72 

44 

35 

Medicine 

300 

341 

340 

323 

670 

337 

Veterinary  Medicine 

44 

38 

49 

37 

86 

37 

Pharmacy 

168 

171 

207 

171 

56 

53 

Theology 

31 

25 

24 

24 

32 

18 

All  Others 

150 

63 

73 

47 

160 

103 

Graduate 

Total 

2 U9 

1 824 

1 557 

1 083 

1 135 

1 465 

Master 

1 898 

1 662 

1 351 

944 

975 

1 336 

Doctor 

221 

162 

206 

139 

160 

129 

Honorary 

77 

U9 

153 

148 

133 

150 
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TABLE  LI . FINANCIAL  STATISTICS  PERTAINING  TO  ACCREDITED  COLLEGES  AND  UNIVERSITIES  IN  PENNSYLVANIA,  1925-1946 
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CV^Vc»^C'-'0'0t--4^0'r^~^■»^®‘t^0"0«^U^fV'0CQ^0 

•0<Vt^rH-^rHO'00-0'C'-C'-cnO'HCO-4’f^03tV'00' 

OO'ATvO'OOtOO'OO'AAHtVC-c^'O-^^-tAfStO-^o^ 
cvtA-4’'0'OfV'Or^f»Mr\c^{ntvr\cO'Ot^><VArNO'tOto 
U^r^Af^^“f•^OtVtV^~-d•^^tV<^30'U^CO'OW^'0«^tOO 

C^r^-4fiA-^tVCViHtVCVtVf^CVCVtV<VtVtVCVCVr> 


Si 


^-tVlH03'0r^-4•r^Htf^Or^a^aD'O'0r^l^^ 
ir\  C- IT.  H H c 
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^-0'OtV'00^cntVu^«^^C'-'00'C0f^OO*4•CVH■^ 

St«^-^C^«^tX)0'0't'-CV'00'00'^t^Q-4H'OHC»^r^ 
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■ 


r-4-4-4-4-4-4-4-4-4'-4-4-4--4‘-4-4-4--4 


OO'0'0U^t>'OQr^t0'O^-0'^-^^-3■'0C0C0C»^0'^O 

fVr^C'“0*^-40'0'0(V-4Arvirvir\<<NO-3’»f\o^t^^rHCV 

CVO'4-*A'0H0'C'-<^O<VfV-4O'0OOHtVn^O'»r\ 

t00'C0CQ<TNO0'M^O'UN'OO'H<-*t^ 
-4C0a35-4-rHt^-4O'‘ACQH-4f^C0 
0<VcnOO^fV03tVlt^O"^u^0.tOO' 


O 

|r^f'^t^t0fVU^C•^C«.CO 
-MW--  — - •wr-i-if^CO“>vOO'H«H«-|<V 

0<VcnOO^fV03tVlt^O"^u^0.tOO'0><V^-0'00'r^ 

•s>O0't0C'-0'Ar\v0rHO'O(V'OO'C0Otvir\C'-Ar\c0'O 
JfVtV  <T\fn<nrr\fr\r^fvj 


rH-4HtO  Ar\a3a3tV0'-4‘OrH-4C0e'-0'irs_±ir\r-{ir\0' 
O'tV  t^'O  C'-ir\i— t CO  to  CO  0"0  c^C— iAaaO'CO'O  u^NO  C'- 

^r^-4a^co^~Otv-^•-^^•-4H‘t^O'Hco  f^r^'0^^-4•eo  O' 
C'-O03r-JCVCVC-C-C'"0CV<nf-C0Ar\O~TC0WN<^t0v0 
£•>.00  3^irMH'0<nO'-4tO  .3-0'it>0'»-lf-t'OCO  O'O'CO  o 

^-O't'^C'-tV'OQ0'O'QH'OO'r-^C0®«^O'C'-tVU^C0 
'O'OC'-C-eOCOCf-COtOCr'O'O'O'OOOOOOHrHtV 
cHrH'^i^rHrHrHi— I rH 
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Foreword 


The  Department  of  Public  Instruction  receives  frequent  requests  for 
information  concerning  future  enrollment  possibilities  on  both  school 
and  college  levels.  This  is  especially  true  when  a sudden  fluctuation 
in  the  birth  rate  appears,  such  as  has  been  experienced  during  the  past  decade. 

Certain  other  factors  of  an  educational,  social,  and  economic  nature  have 
a direct  bearing  upon  the  extent  to  which  persons  of  school  and  college  age 
avail  themselves  of  educational  opportunities  at  the  appropriate  level.  The 
administrator  must  be  constantly  alert  for  the  eventualities  immediately  ahead 
in  order  to  provide  proper  educational  facilities,  including  especially  the  avail- 
ability of  sufficient  staff  at  the  various  vertical  levels  and  flexibility  in  the 
certification  of  the  staff  to  transfer  to  the  particular  grades  where  the  impact 
is  felt.  It  is  equally  important  to  have  enrollment  forecasts  in  order  to  make 
necessary  school  plant  adjustments. 

The  Division  of  Child  Accounting  and  Research,  in  the  Bureau  of  School 
Administration,  has  made  available  data  w'hich  present  the  enrollment  pos- 
sibilities for  schools  and  colleges  for  the  immediate  years  ahead.  Numerous 
variables  which  may  be  operating  independently  are  also  discussed.  These 
variables  may  be  casting  their  influence  in  the  same  or  opposite  directions 
and  are  subject  to  interchanging.  Representative  years  were  selected  to  show 
the  efficacy  of  these  various  tendencies  on  enrollments.  It  is  hoped  that  this 
bulletin  will  also  serve  as  a future  guide  to  stimulate  studies  in  local  com- 
munities which  may  deviate  from  state-wide  conditions. 


Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction 


III 


July,  1948 
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SCHOOL  AND  COLLEGE  ENROLLMENTS 
IN  PENNSYLVANIA 

A LOOK  TOWARD  THE  FUTURE 

I.  INTRODUCTION 

The  future  ENROLLjMENT  possibilities  for  schools  and  colleges 
are  always  an  item  of  growing  concern.  The  problem  becomes  more 
accentuated  when  there  is  a sudden  change  in  the  birth  rate,  or  when 
social  and  economic  factors  create  situations  which  cause  a great  influx  of 
population  to  the  hails  of  learning.  In  this  study  an  attempt  is  made  to  present 
as  accurately  as  possible  with  available  data  the  possibilities  which  face  school 
and  college  authorities  during  the  next  ten  to  twenty  years  in  the  various 
vertical  divisions  of  a modern  system  of  education.  In  dealing  with  the 
problems  which  face  education  in  the  future,  references  are  made  to  the  past 
to  serve  as  guides.  No  attempt  is  made  to  chart  a deflnite  course.  Salient  facts, 
however,  are  brought  together  to  indicate  the  number  of  persons  at  various 
age  levels  during  future  years.  Certain  other  facts  are  presented  to  indicate 
factors  which  determine  the  extent  of  school  and  college  attendance,  based 
on  the  annual  birth  rate,  the  death  rate  among  persons  under  twenty-one  years 
of  age,  and  the  effects  on  school  and  college  population  of  migration  factors. 
Certain  forecasts  have  been  made  on  the  basis  of  this  reservoir  of  population, 
bearing  in  mind  the  holding  power  of  our  educational  system,  the  effect  of 
the  labor  market  on  the  employment  of  minors,  and  certain  other  factors  which 
influence  the  enrollment,  such  as  a satisfactory  school-work  program,  and 
general  social  and  economic  conditions. 

Another  phase  of  the  study  deals  with  the  relative  loads  carried  by  public 
and  private  schools  and  colleges.  The  relative  attendance  in  private  schools 
and  colleges  has  been  changing  progressively  and  any  person  interested  in 
future  enrollments  must  be  cognizant  of  the  efficacy  of  this  situation. 

The  presentation  of  these  facts  makes  it  possible  to  derive  certain  impli- 
cations and  to  forecast  estimates  of  future  school  and  college  enrollment  in 
Pennsylvania.  This  study  attempts  to  present  on  a state-wide  basis  the  situa- 
tion which  must  also  be  analyzed  locally  in  order  to  obtain  a picture  of  future 
enrollment  possibilities. 

II.  INFLUENCE  OF  THE  FACTORS  OF  BIRTH  RATE,  DEATH 
RATE,  AND  NET  MIGRATION  LOSSES  ON  SCHOOL 
AND  COLLEGE  ENROLLMENT 

A.  Phenomenal  Change  in  Birth  Rate 

The  birth  rate  for  Pennsylvania  reached  an  all-time  high  of  approximately 
248,000  in  1947,  or  a birth  rate  of  about  24.3  births  per  thousand  population 
as  compared  with  twenty-six  per  thousand  (1)*  for  the  United  States  in 
1947.  In  contrast  to  this,  a few  years  back,  in  1939,  the  live  births  per  thousand 
in  Pennsylvania  were  16.3  as  compared  with  the  national  average  of  17.3. 
The  schools  have  been  the  recipients  of  the  effect  of  the  low  birth  rate  which 

• Numbers  in  parentheses  in  this  bulletin  preceding  the  colon  refer  to  the  numbers  of  the  references 
appearing  in  the  bibliography  on  page  31.  Numbers  following  the  colon  refer  to  page  numbers. 
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prevailed  about  1928  when  live  births  consistently  were  less  than  200,000 
per  year.  The  all-time  record  low  of  157,046  (2:6)  was  in  1933  when  the 
full  effects  of  the  depression  were  manifested  in  birth  rates.  The  live  births 
per  thousand  at  that  time  were  only  16.5  (3).  The  more  favorable  economic 
factors  and  the  wartime  emergency  caused  the  tide  to  turn  beginning  with 
1940.  Chart  I presents  the  influence  which  the  birth  rate  has  produced  upon 
minors  entering  the  first  grade  of  the  public  and  private  schools  of  Penn- 
sylvania. It  will  be  noted  that  the  live  births  are  expressed  as  a per  cent 
of  the  number  in  1940.  The  full  impact  of  the  increased  birth  rate  in  the  first 
grade  was  first  noticed  in  1947.  During  the  school  year  1948-1949,  according 
to  the  chart,  the  potential  first  grade  enrollment  will  be  28  per  cent  higher 
than  in  1940.  The  low  birth  rate  prevailing  during  1944  and  1945  will  cause 
somewhat  of  a recession,  with  the  full  impact  of  the  sudden  increased  birth 
rate  again  being  felt  in  the  school  year  1952-1953. 


CHART  1 

FIRST  GRADE  PUPILS  IN  PENNSYLVANIA  1940  TO  1954 
EXPRESSED  ALSO  AS  PER  CENT  OF  1940 
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B.  Death  Rate  for  Minors  is  Decreasing 

The  influence  of  deaths  naturally  reflects  itself  in  enrollments  as  years 
go  by,  A careful  study  of  the  deaths  reveal,  however,  that  the  mortality  for 
minors  less  than  one  year  of  age  represented  13.0  per  cent  of  the  total  in  1927 
(4).  By  1945,  the  latest  year  for  which  statistics  were  available,  this  had  been 
reduced  by  more  than  one-half,  when  only  6.0  per  cent  of  the  deaths  were 
attributed  to  minors  less  than  one  year  of  age.  During  this  same  period,  the 
per  cent  of  deaths  credited  to  minors  under  twenty  years  of  age  was  reduced 
from  20.4  to  8.4.  The  enormous  strides  which  have  been  made  in  the  reduction 
of  the  death  rate  among  minors  have  apparently  reached  the  stage  where 
improvement  is  much  less  rapid.  For  the  purposes  of  this  study,  therefore, 
the  death  rates  for  minors  of  each  age  group  over  the  past  several  years  are 
applied  in  predicting  possible  enrollments  in  future  years.  It  is  believed  the 
death  rate  will  not  change  materially  from  the  past  several  years. 

C.  Pennsylvania  Loses  School  Population  Through  Migration 

Pennsylvania  is  among  the  group  of  states  which  has  been  subjected  to 
a net  migration  loss.  This  was  more  pronounced  before  the  advent  of  World 
War  II  than  since  that  time.  At  the  present  time,  it  is  estimated  that  about 
344  minors  in  each  juvenile  age  group  are  lost  annually  through  net  migration 
losses.  It  is  impossible  at  this  time  to  predict  what  the  trend  will  be  in  the 
years  which  lie  ahead.  Accordingly,  it  was  decided  that  the  safest  course  in 
determining  enrollments  would  be  to  assume  that  the  migration  loss  in  effect 
at  the  present  time  would  prevail  during  the  future  years  which  this  study 
treats. 


III.  THE  POTENTIAL  POPULATION  FROM  WHICH  SCHOOL 
AND  COLLEGE  ENROLLMENT  IS  DERIVED 

The  potential  population  from  which  school  and  college  enrollments  are 
derived  is  determined  by  the  birth  rate  with  the  necessary  deductions  for 
deaths  and  for  net  migration  losses.  On  the  basis  of  this  treatment,  described 
previously,  it  was  possible  to  forecast  the  potential  age  groups  for  various 
school  years,  as  follows : Minors  six  to  eight  years  of  age  for  the  school  year 
1953-1954;  minors  nine  to  eleven  years  of  age  for  the  school  year  1956-1957 ; 
minors  twelve  to  fourteen  years  of  age  for  the  school  year  1959-1960 ; minors 
fifteen  to  seventeen  years  of  age  for  the  school  year  1962-1963 ; for  the  first 
two  years  of  college  for  the  college  year  1965-1966;  and  for  the  last  two  years 
of  college  for  the  college  year  1967-1968.  The  last  year  was  an  approximation 
based  upon  the  live  births  for  the  first  three  months  of  1948.* 

The  potential  age  groups  from  which  school  and  college  population  will 
be  drawn  appear  in  Table  1 and  Chart  II.  The  age  groups  and  the  vertical 
classifications  in  the  school  system  conform  quite  regularly  to  the  following 
pattern ; Six  to  eight  years  of  age  in  the  primary  grades ; nine  to  eleven  years 
of  age  in  the  intermediate  grades ; twelve  to  fourteen  years  of  age  in  the  junior 

•Advance  figures  on  live  births  for  the  first  four  months  of  1948  were  furnished  through  th* 
courtesy  of  the  Bureau  of  Vital  Statistics,  Pennsylvani.a  Department  of  Health. 


TABLE  1.  A Forecast  of  Potential  Age  Groups  During  Various  School  Years — 1939-1968 
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high  school ; fifteen  to  seventeen  years  of  age  in  the  senior  high  school ; eighteen 
and  nineteen  years  of  age  in  the  first  two  years  of  college  or  junior  college ; 
and  twenty  and  twenty-one  years  of  age  in  the  last  two  years  of  college.  The 
table  and  the  chart  present  the  general  pattern  of  the  population  in  these 
age  levels.  The  school  and  college  administrator  is  primarily  concerned  with 
the  change  in  enrollments  which  may  be  expected.  Chart  III  has  been  pre- 
pared to  indicate  the  potential  number  of  persons  in  various  age  groups  as 
compared  with  1940  for  certain  selected  years.  The  first  bar  in  each  series 
represents  the  present  year,  1948.  It  is  noted  that  only  in  the  six  to  eight- 
year  group  at  the  present  time  are  there  more  persons  than  there  were  in 
the  corresponding  group  in  1940.  The  twelve  to  fourteen  and  the  fifteen  to 
seventeen-year  groups  at  the  present  time  contain  nearly  20  per  cent  fewer 
people  than  eight  years  ago.  The  chart  reveals  by  1951  a still  further  increase 
in  potential  primary  grade  enrollment.  In  the  eight  to  eleven-year  group  a 
situation  almost  identical  with  1940  will  exist  in  1951.  In  the  fifteen  to  seven- 
teen-year  group,  from  which  senior  high  school  population  is  drawn,  a reservoir 
containing  22.5  per  cent  fewer  persons  than  in  1940  prevails.  By  1954,  a 
decided  impact  will  be  felt  in  the  primary  grades.  At  the  same  time,  the  low 
birth  rate  of  the  late  twenties  and  early  thirties  will  have  spent  itself  and 
the  reservoir  for  junior  and  senior  high  school  pupils  will  become  somewhat 
larger.  However,  the  population  from  which  college  students  are  drawn  will 
be  lowest  in  1954.  The  impact  which  first  made  itself  felt  in  the  primary 
grades  in  1954  will  affect  the  intermediate  grades  in  1957,  the  junior  high 
school  in  1960,  the  senior  high  school  in  1963,  and  the  colleges  in  1966. 

A more  detailed  and  thoroughgoing  analysis  of  the  potential  persons 
in  each  age  group  from  the  primary  grades  through  the  last  two  years  of 
college  appears  in  Table  2 and  Chart  IV.  The  number  in  each  age  group 
by  years  is  expressed  as  the  per  cent  of  the  1940  group.  It  will  be  noted 
that  the  reservoir  from  which  pupils  and  students  are  drawn  into  the  educa- 
tional system  is  still  below  the  1940  figure  except  in  the  six  to  eight-year 
group.  The  nine  to  eleven-year  group  will  begin  to  exceed  the  number  in 
1940  beginning  with  the  school  year  ending  in  1951.  The  twelve  to  fourteen- 
year  group  normally  attending  junior  high  school  will  remain  approximately 
from  16  to  19  per  cent  below  1940  until  the  school  year  1954,  when  a sudden 
increase  appears  but  still  not  great  enough  to  exceed  the  number  in  the  same 
age  group  in  1940.  The  impact  of  the  postwar  period  increased  birth  rate 
will  be  felt  in  the  junior  high  school  to  the  fullest  extent  in  the  school  years 
ending  in  1959  and  1960.  The  fifteen  to  seventeen-year  group  will  not  exceed 
the  same  group  in  1940  until  1962.  The  age  reservoir  from  which  college  en- 
rollment is  drawn  will  continue  to  decline  until  the  early  part  of  the  next 
decade,  with  the  reservoir  rising  rather  abruptly  for  both  the  first  two  years 
and  the  last  two  years  of  college  beginning  about  1959  and  1960.  This  factor 
will  provide  some  relief  with  many  colleges  crowded  beyond  normal  capacities. 
It  will  be  noted  that  the  greatest  impact  of  the  increased  birth  rate  apparently 
will  be  in  the  primary  grades  due  to  the  fact  that  there  are  further  compen- 
sating factors  such  as  deaths  and  migration  which  reduce  the  potential  reservoir 
in  the  higher  grades.  Fortunately,  the  sudden  impact  will  strike  the  different 
vertical  divisions  of  the  school  system  at  diverse  periods  and  will  thus  provide 
an  opportunity  to  make  better  preparations  for  meeting  the  situation  which 
has  just  entered  the  threshold  of  the  primary  grades. 


PER  CENT  CHANGE  FROM  1940  AT  VARIOUS  AGE  LEVELS 
IN  PENNSYLVANIA  AT  STATED  PERIODS 
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TABLE  2.  A Forecast  of  the  Number  of  Potential  Persons  in  Various  Age  Groups  from  1939  to  1968  Expressed 

As  the  Per  Cent  of  the  1940  Age  Levels 
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IV.  TO  WHAT  EXTENT  HAS  POTENTIAL  SCHOOL  AND 
COLLEGE  ACE  POPULATION  TAKEN  ADVANTAGE 
OF  EDUCATIONAL  OPPORTUNITIES? 

At  the  primary  and  intermediate  grade  level  of  the  elementary  school  the 
enrollment  in  public  and  private  institutions  represents  almost  the  entire  age 
group.  The  only  persons  not  taking  advantage  of  educational  facilities  are 
those  persons  so  physically  or  mentally  handicapped  that  it  is  unwise  to  provide 
educational  facilities  for  them.  At  this  period  they  have  not  yet  attained  the 
age  of  seventeen  years,  the  upper  limit  of  the  compulsory  school  attendance 
age.  Likewise,  very  few  have  attained  the  age  where  they  may  be  issued  an, 
exemption  permit  or  a general  employment  certificate.  As  one  proceeds  up- 
ward in  the  vertical  division  of  the  educational  ladder,  the  per  cent  of  persons 
in  each  age  group  actually  in  school  or  college  decreases  progressively.  Before 
making  a detailed  analysis  of  certain  important  factors  affecting  the  enrollment 
situation,  the  extent  of  school  and  college  attendance  is  presented  in  order 
to  provide  some  general  guide  for  determining  enrollments  in  schools  and  col- 
leges for  the  State. 

Table  3 and  Chart  V present  enrollments  from  Grade  I through  Grade 


TABLE  3.  Enrollments  in  Public,  Private  Sectarian  and  Nonsectarian  Schools, 
AND  IN  Colleges  and  Universities  in  Pennsylvania,  1925,  1930,  and  1935-1948 


Enrollments 

(Exclusive  of  Kindergarten  Pupils) 

School-Year 
Ending  in 

Total 

Public 

Schools 

Private 

and 

Parochial 

Colleges 

and 

Universities 

1925 

2 158  938 

1 794  230 

310  928 

53  780 

1930 

2 266  132 

1 902  373 

297  253 

66  506 

1935 

2 321  058 

1 980  855 

286  858 

53  345 

1936 

2 307  801 

1 969  131 

282  339 

56  331 

1937 

2 279  148 

1 945  687 

274  560 

58  901 

1938 

2 254  278 

1 909  747 

284  417 

60  114 

1939 

2 234  403 

1 886  833 

284  386 

63  184 

1940 

2 183  757 

1 820  524 

299  255 

63  978 

1941 

2 142  259 

1 778  638 

300  277 

63  344 

1942 

2 050  749 

1 704  667 

286  858 

59  224 

1943 

1 956  432 

1 627  144 

272  339 

56  949 

1944 

1 850  694 

1 537  552 

274  560 

38  582 

1945 

1 826  684 

1 503  960 

284  417 

38  307 

1946 

1 841  617 

1 480  465 

299  255 

61  897 

1947 

1 883  610 

1 482  812 

300  277 

100  521 

1948 

1 855  285 

1 438  494* 

307  815 

108  976** 

* Estimated 

on  basis  of  November  1947 

enrollment. 

**  First  semester,  1947-1948. 
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XII  in  public  and  private  elementary  and  secondary  schools  as  well  as  in  the 
colleges  and  universities  from  the  school  year  ending  in  1925  through  the 
school  year  ending  in  1948. 

It  will  be  noted  in  Chart  V that  the  peak  school  and  college  enrollment 
existed  in  1935.  Total  enrollments  have  been  becoming  progressively  less 
since  the  effects  of  the  increased  birth  rate  is  just  appearing  in  the  primary 
grades.  However,  the  GI  Bill  has  been  responsible  for  swelling  the  college 
enrollment  temporarily.  To  what  extent  college  and  university  enrollments 
remain  high  depends  considerably  on  economic  and  social  factors. 

Chart  V is  scaled  identically  with  Chart  II.  By  comparing  these  two 
charts  for  corresponding  years  one  can  ascertain  the  general  proportions  of 
the  ratio  of  the  enrollment  shown  in  Chart  V to  the  age  groups  (Chart  II) 
from  which  enrollments  are  ordinarily  drawn.  Since  1943,  the  actual  public 
and  private  school  enrollment  in  Grade  1 through  Grade  XII  has  ranged  from 
96  to  100  per  cent  of  the  number  of  persons  six  to  seventeen  years  of  age.  It 
would  appear,  therefore,  that  for  the  immediate  future  the  number  of  persons 
six  to  seventeen  years  of  age  would  present  a rather  safe  index  for  forecasting 
enrollments  in  the  first  twelve  grades. 

Naturally,  the  colleges  and  universities  do  not  draw  so  heavily  from  the 
population,  since  higher  education  is  not  mandatory  but  a matter  of  personal 
choice.  During  the  present  decade,  comparison  of  Charts  II  and  V and  Tables 
1 and  3 will  reveal  that,  even  though  there  have  been  from  650,000  to  725,- 
000  persons  eighteen  to  twenty-one  years  of  age  during  each  of  the  years  of 
the  present  decade,  college  enrollments  have  ranged  from  somewhat  over  5 
per  cent  of  the  age  group  in  1944  to  16  per  cent  of  the  figure  in  1948.  It  would 
appear  that  under  normal  circumstances  in  the  past,  college  enrollments  rep- 
resented about  8 to  10  per  cent  of  the  persons  eighteen  to  twenty-one  years  of 
age. 


V.  CERTAIN  FACTORS  DETERMINING  THE  EXTENT  OF 
SCHOOL  AND  COLLEGE  ATTENDANCE 

A.  Attractiveness  and  Adequacy  of  the  Educational  Program  as 

Measured  by  Holding  Power 

The  attractiveness  and  adequacy  of  the  educational  program  determines  to 
a large  degree  the  size  of  the  enrollment  as  one  proceeds  from  Grade  I through 
Grade  XII  and  through  college  and  university.  The  offerings  which  include 
certain  core  materials  must  also  include  activities  which  are  of  special  interest 
to  the  pupil  or  student.  The  program,  besides  being  attractive,  must  be  ade- 
quate and  fill  a felt  need.  The  better  the  program  fits  the  needs,  interests,  and 
capacities  of  each  pupil  or  student,  the  more  the  holding  power  is  enhanced. 

The  holding  power  as  influenced  by  the  factors  just  mentioned  are,  of 
course,  varied  throughout  the  State.  In  those  school  districts  which  offer 
counseling  services  and  provide  programs  to  meet  the  needs  of  all  pupils, 
dropouts  are  reduced  to  a limited  number.  School  systems,  on  the  other 
hand,  which  offer  a limited  program  only  for  a heterogeneous  school  popula- 
tion are  naturally  confronted  with  a much  higher  dropout  rate. 
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1.  The  Holding  Power  is  Improving 

The  holding  power  of  the  schools  shows  improvement,  as  examination  of 
seven  different  groups  reveals  in  Chart  VI.  It  has  been  possible  to  study 
groups  biennially  beginning  with  those  who  entered  Grade  I during  the  school 
year  1923-1924  up  to  those  including  the  school  year  1935-1936.  The  former 
group  would  normally  graduate  from  senior  high  school  in  1935,  the  latter 
group  in  1947.  It  will  be  noted  from  the  chart  that  in  the  group  which 
entered  the  first  grade  in  1923-1924,  slightly  over  50  per  cent  were  ever  en- 
rolled beyond  the  ninth  grade.  At  that  time,  24.6  per  cent  graduated  from 
high  school  but  did  not  go  on  to  college  or  university.  Another  4.5  per  cent 
enrolled  in  university  or  college  (including  state  teachers  colleges)  by  Septem- 
ber following  graduation  from  high  school.  The  number  of  persons  attending 
the  tenth  grade  or  higher  reached  its  peak  with  the  group  which  entered  the 
first  grade  in  1931-1932.  At  that  time,  it  will  be  noted  from  the  chart,  over  75 
per  cent  attained  the  tenth  grade  or  higher.  However,  the  same  year  the  im- 
pact of  the  war  caused  some  retrogression  over  the  group  graduating  two 
years  previously.  It  will  be  noted  that  both  the  number  graduating  from 
high  school  and  not  going  on  to  college,  as  well  as  those  attending  college, 
reached  the  low  of  4.1  per  cent.  The  group  entering  Grade  I in  1933-1934 
showed  more  pupils  attaining  the  level  beyond  the  fifth  grade  than  any  for 
which  information  was  available.  However,  the  proportion  reaching  high 
school  and  graduating  from  high  school  but  not  going  to  college  diminished 
somewhat. 

The  group  who  entered  Grade  I in  1935-1936  and  who  graduated  in 
1947,  apparently  shows  some  indication  of  what  may  be  expected  in  a post- 
war period.  It  will  be  noted  that  8.5  per  cent  enrolled  in  a college  or  univer- 
sity immediately  following  graduation  from  high  school ; another  38.9  per 
cent  graduated  from  high  school  but  did  not  go  on  to  college.  It  would 
appear  from  these  facts  that  under  normal  circumstances,  barring  a wartime 
economy  or  an  enormous  demand  for  child  labor,  the  holding  power,  especially 
at  the  college  level,  will  be  noticeably  greater  than  it  was  in  the  postwar 
years  and  should  augment  enrollments  in  the  higher  grades. 

B.  Influence  of  the  Employment  of  Minors  in  the  Labor  Market 

The  employment  of  minors  of  school-attendance  age  is  a factor  of  con- 
siderable importance  in  any  study  having  to  do  with  the  measurement  of  a 
state’s  effort  toward  the  education  of  its  youth.  Such  an  interest  may  be 
directed  toward  safeguarding  the  health  and  physical  development  of  the 
child ; or,  there  may  be  in  mind  the  relationship  between  child  labor  and  the 
problem  of  general  employment ; or  finally,  inquiry  may  be  made  as  to  the 
extent  to  which  the  employment  of  child  labor  contributes  to  the  decrease  of 
enrollments  in  the  schools.  For  the  present  purpose,  the  last  phase  only  will 
be  considered  and  this  primarily  as  it  relates  itself  to  the  employment  of  minors 
who  discontinue  permanently  attendance  at  school. 

Fundamentally,  the  relationship  between  the  State  and  the  education  of 
its  youth  embodies  two  conflicting  philosophies ; the  one  stresses  the  fact  that 
the  parent  has  a right  to  the  economic  service  of  the  child ; and  the  other  seeks 
through  its  compulsory  attendance  and  child  labor  laws  to  provide  a reason- 
able educational  opportunity  for  all  of  its  children.  The  outcome  of  these 
two  ideas  in  actual  experience  is  that  while  the  great  portion  of  Pennsylvania’s 
children  is  in  school,  there  is  a constant  loss  through  employment  before  the 
public  school  curriculum  is  completed.  A part  of  this  loss,  of  course,  is  due 
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FIFTH  GRADE  SIXTH  AND  EIGHTH  AND  TENTH -LESS  H.S.  ATTENDED 

OR  LESS  SEVENTH  NINTH  THAN  GRADUATION  GRADUATION  COLLEGE 
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to  the  tendency  of  youth  to  want  to  be  independent  at  as  early  an  age  as 
possible,  particularly  in  face  of  the  increased  standards  of  living  current  in 
the  average  community, 

1.  Ages  and  Number  Employed 

The  ages  involved  in  this  competitive  process  are  essentially  fifteen,  six- 
teen, and  seventeen  years.  These  are  the  ages  required  for  legal  certification 
to  discontinue  attendance  at  school  on  the  basis  of  full-time  employment  on 
farms,  for  work  in  private  homes,  and  for  employment  in  industry,  mercantile 
establishments,  offices,  delivery  and  messenger  work,  hotel  and  restaurant 
service,  and  other  forms  of  employment  similar  in  character,  not  forbidden  by 
the  Child  Labor  Law.  Prior  to  the  age  of  fifteen  no  minor  may  be  employed 
during  school  hours  other  than  in  a few  extreme  cases.  After  the  eighteenth 
birthday,  employment  certificate  requirements  are  waived. 


TABLE  4.  Number  of  Farm  and  Domestic  Service  Permits  and  General  Employ- 
ment Certificates  Issued,  Together  With  the  Per  Cent  That  Such  Are 
OF  THE  Corresponding  Census  Ages,  1939-1947 


Year 

Farm  and  Domestic 

Service  Permits  Issued 
(Ages  1 5 and  16) 

General 

Employment 

Certificates 

Issued 

Number 

Per  Cent  Such 
is  of  School 
Census  15  & 16 

Number 

Per  cent  of  Correspond- 
ing School  Census 

Age  16 

Age  17 

Age  16 

Age  17 

1939 

7 559 

2.1 

6 494 

5 140 

3.7 

3.5 

1940 

9 841 

2.7 

6 751 

5 446 

3.9 

3.8 

1941 

10  390 

2.8 

16  929 

16  312 

9.4 

11.0 

1942 

10  190 

2.9 

36  557 

32  494 

20.9 

22.1 

1943 

9 488 

2.8 

59  170 

50  007 

35.4 

34.9 

1944 

7 339 

2.2 

52  178 

43  524 

31.7 

31.7 

1945 

8 312 

2.6 

38  804 

34  386 

24.3 

24.3 

1946 

6 597 

2.1 

28  764 

22  758 

18.9 

16.2 

1947 

6 042 

2.0 

23  789 

20  513 

15.4 

15.4 

Average 

8 417 

2.5 

29  937 

25  620 

18.2 

18.1 

The  figures  in  Table  4 indicate  clearly  that  the  number  of  farm  and 
domestic  permits,  in  terms  of  the  ratio  of  such  to  the  school  census  by  cor- 
responding ages,  remained  fairly  constant  throughout  the  seven-year  period, 
covering  the  last  years  of  the  depression,  the  war  demands,  and  the  postwar 
era,  namely,  between  2 and  3 per  cent.  This  is  not  true,  however,  with  respect 
to  general  employment  certificates. 

Here,  economic  and  war  pressures  indicate  a more  demanding  relation- 
ship. In  the  years  immediately  preceding  the  war,  approximately  4 per  cent 
of  the  boys  and  girls,  sixteen  and  seventeen  years  of  age,  withdrew  from 
school  to  engage  in  some  type  of  work  on  a general  employment  certificate. 
With  the  advent  of  actual  hostilities,  the  rate  of  withdrawal  reached  the  peak 
in  1943  and  1944  when  about  one  in  every  three  pupils,  sixteen  and  seven- 
teen years  of  age,  was  lost  to  the  schools  as  a result  of  the  war  effort.  While 
the  number  of  general  employment  certificates  has  been  materially  reduced 
during  the  last  two  years,  the  rate  of  issuance  still  continues  far  beyond  pre- 
war days.  In  brief,  the  latest  figures,  that  is  for  1947,  show  that  one  in  every 
six  minors,  fifteen,  sixteen,  and  seventeen  years  of  age,  was  out  of  school  on  a 
working  certificate.  However,  there  does  seem  to  be  a trend  toward  less 
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child  labor  with  the  consequent  promise  of  a longer  record  of  school  attend- 
ance for  such  minors,  yet  the  lure  of  the  pay  envelope  during  an  inflated 
economic  period  is  likely  to  continue  to  offer  undue  temptation  for  some  time. 

2.  Changing  Character  of  Employment 

The  changing  direction  of  the  occupational  interest  and  opportunity  of 
minors  who  quit  school  to  go  to  work  is  shown  in  Chart  VII.  These  teen- 
age youth  represented  in  the  chart  were  given  general  employment  certifi- 
cates during  1940,  1941,  1943,  1945,  and  1947.  For  purposes  of  comparison 
only,  the  upper  section  includes  similar  information  for  holders  of  vacation 
employment  certificates,  or  for  such  minors,  fourteen  to  seventeen  years  oi 
age,  inclusive,  who  were  employed  in  similar  positions  but  remained  in  school. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  manufacturing  and  mechanical  occupations  offer 
the  greatest  opportunity  to  lure  young  people  to  sever  school  relations  in  order 
to  have  earning  power.  In  1940,  this  field  attracted  almost  one-fourth  of  the 
group  that  quit  school  during  the  year.  This  condition  continued  to  grow 
until  the  highest  point  was  reached  in  1943  when  six  in  every  ten  of  the  young 
workers  found  employment  in  manufacturing  establishments  and  in  the 
mechanical  trades.  Four  years  later  only  four  in  every  ten  were  so  employed, 
in  contrast  with  about  two  in  every  ten  at  the  beginning  of  the  decade.  Farm 
and  domestic  service  types  of  occupation  make  up  the  next  largest  group.  In 
1940,  this  area  included  44.6  per  cent  of  all  minors  who  were  certificated  for 
permanent  withdrawal  from  school.  One  in  three  of  these  permits  was  for 
work  on  a farm,  while  the  remaining  two  covered  work  in  private  homes. 
The  high  cost  of  living  doubtless  accounted  for  the  rapid  falling  off  of  per- 
mits, particularly  in  the  home,  since  the  war.  The  shift  in  office  employment 
is  one  of  the  most  marked  in  the  eight  types  of  occupations  listed.  In  1940, 
4.5  per  cent  of  these  workers  were  employed  in  offices.  One  year  later,  this 
number  increased  to  6.6  per  cent,  and  in  succeeding  years  to  7.3,  8.8,  and  12.2 
per  cent,  respectively.  If  business  conditions  continue  prosperous,  the  schools 
may  expect  further  inroads  on  enrollments  to  supply  this  potential  demand. 
The  local  labor  market  seems  to  have  offered  fewer  and  fewer  opportunities 
in  the  field  of  delivery  and  messenger  service  since  the  war.  Employment  in 
hotels,  restaurants,  and  in  work  of  a similar  nature,  shows  a somewhat  stable 
market  for  young  people  of  these  middle-teen  ages.  Caddying,  being  mostly  a 
summer  type  of  occupation,  asks  little  from  the  schools. 

C.  Salutary  Influence  of  a School-Work  Program 

The  combination  school-work  program  has  been  utilized  as  a means  of 
better  integrating  the  transition  period  from  school  to  work.  Advocates  of 
such  a program  state  that  a minor  who  has  become  discouraged  in  school  and 
is  placed  in  a work  program  realizes  his  inadequacy  of  preparation  and  will 
consequently  receive  the  necessary  impetus  to  remain  in  school  and  to  improve 
his  ability  for  which  he  now  finds  a definite  need.  The  proponents  also 
mention,  as  one  of  the  chief  attributes  of  a school-work  program,  a period  of 
transition  which  makes  for  better  adjustment  on  the  part  of  a pupil,  inasmuch 
as  he  is  not  drawn  directly  into  a new  experience  with  no  anchors  of  any  sort 
remaining  with  previous  activities  in  school.  Dillon  (5:89-90)  in  his  survey 
including  Philadelphia,  Tulsa,  Los  Angeles,  San  Francisco,  Detroit,  Min- 
neapolis, and  five  other  smaller  school  systems  throughout  the  United  States, 
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OCCUPATIONAL  DISTRIBUTION  OF  MINORS  IN  PENNSYLVANIA  UNDER 
JURISDICTION  OF  CHILD  LABOR  LAW  AND  COMPULSORY  SCHOOL 
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found  a number  of  values  for  the  school-work  program  which  appear  to  be 
significant.  They  were  as  follows : 

“For  many  students  a combination  of  school  and  work  has 
definite  educational  and  social  values. 

“School-work  programs  may  provide  more  appropriate  jobs  for 
students  working  outside  of  school  hours  than  students  find  inde- 
pendently. ; 

“The  programs  tend  to  interest  some  young  people  in  remaining 
longer  in  school.” 

Legg,  Jessen,  and  Profitt  (6:5)  mention  as  one  of  the  chief  purposes  of 
school-work  programs  the  helpfulness  to  pupils  in  school  and  the  assistance 
which  they  render  to  unadjusted  students.  This  study  of  experience  in  136 
school  systems  also  presents  evidence  to  indicate  that  such  a program  should 
include  less  than  four  hours  a day  at  work  in  order  to  provide  adequate  time 
for  study.  These  writers  (6:46)  present  in  a thorough  manner  the  good  and 
bad  features  of  a school-work  program.  In  general,  they  were  led  to  believe 
that  such  programs  have  values  if  the  work  program  is  limited  in  hours  so  as 
not  to  interfere  with  scholarship  and  good  coordinating  facilities  exist  between 
the  school  and  the  employer.  As  to  ages,  these  writers  mention  in  part  that 
“sixteen  years  is  recommended  as  the  minimum  age  at  which  pupils  are  likely 
to  be  mature  enough  to  carry  successfully  a program  that  combines  school  and 
work  ...”  This  statement  synchronizes  well  with  the  child  labor  provisions 
of  the  Federal  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  and  the  Pennsylvania  Child  Labor 
Law,  both  of  which  place  definite  restrictions  concerning  employment  of  minors 
less  than  sixteen  years  of  age. 

Further  implications  relative  to  a school-work  program  will  be  discussed 
in  a subsequent  portion  of  this  bulletin. 

D.  Economic  Conditions 

The  general  economic  conditions  of  the  country  reflect  themselves  ir 
enrollments,  especially  on  the  higher  secondary  school  and  college  levels.  The 
effect  of  the  labor  market  upon  minors  has  already  been  mentioned.  However 
the  demands  for  child  labor  are  a result  of  the  economic  situation.  Charts 
VIII  and  IX  depict  the  economic  factor  as  it  affects  school  enrollments  ir 
operation. 

1.  Work  Permits  Issued  Cause  Recession  in  Number  of  Graduates 

Chart  VIII  leveals  the  comparison  between  the  number  of  high  schoo 
graduates  at  selected  years,  the  number  of  minors  who  withdrew,  and  th< 
number  of  minors  between  fifteen  and  seventeen  (inclusive)  years  of  age  whc 
obtained  legal  employment,  permitting  them  to  withdraw  from  school  througl 
the  issuance  of  an  exemption  permit  or  a general  employment  certificate.  Th( 
year  1934  was  selected,  since  the  depression  showed  the  most  pronouncec 
effects  upon  the  schools  at  the  time.  The  number  of  minors  who  were  is 
sued  working  papers  this  year  in  comparison  with  the  number  of  high  schoo 
graduates  was  almost  negligible.  In  the  year  1940,  when  there  was  some  re 
turn  to  normalcy,  somewhat  over  20.000  minors  withdrew  from  school  to  g( 
to  work;  the  same  year  almost  100,000  persons  graduated  from  high  school 
In  this  so-called  normal  period  about  one  minor  withdrew  from  school  to  g( 
to  work  for  every  five  who  graduated  from  high  school. 
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COMPARISON  OF  THE  NUMBER  OF  HIGH  SCHOOL  GRADUATES  WITH  NUMBER 
OF  FULL-TIME  WORK  PERMITS  FOR  SELECTED  YEARS 
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By  1943,  when  the  full  effects  of  the  war  were  reflected  in  the  public 
schools,  almost  120,000  minors  obtained  work  permits  of  some  type,  exceeding 
by  almost  30,000  the  number  of  high  school  graduates. 

Data  are  also  presented  for  the  latest  postwar  years  for  which  informa- 
tion is  available.  It  will  be  noted  that  during  this  inflationary  period  in  which 
our  markets  are  not  yet  saturated  with  goods  and  our  exports  continue  to 
flourish,  the  employment  of  minors  of  school  age  is  still  more  than  twice  as 
high  as  it  was  in  1940.  This  factor  undoubtedly  will  affect  the  enrollments 
in  those  grades  having  minors  fifteen  or  more  years  of  age.  Should  this 
country  suddenly  find  itself  in  a deflationary  period  it  is  entirely  likely  that 
a large  group  of  students  now  in  the  labor  market  would  be  found  in  the 
schools,  making  present  facilities  inadequate  in  many  communities. 

2.  Activities  Pursued  by  High  School  Graduates  Reflect  Economic  Conditions 

A glance  at  the  activities  of  high  school  graduates  in  the  September  im- 
mediately following  graduation  shed  light  on  what  may  be  expected  in  the 
upper  grades  of  the  secondary  school  and  in  educational  institutions  offering 
work  beyond  the  high  school  level.  Chart  IX  has  been  prepared  to  portray 
the  major  pursuits  of  high  school  graduates  in  the  September  following  gradu- 
ation; namely,  (1)  serving  in  the  armed  forces;  (2)  continuing  an  educational 
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program;  (3)  engaging  in  some  type  of  employment;  and  (4)  remaining  at 
home.  The  groups  continuing  their  education  are  further  subdivided  in  the 
lower  portion  of  the  segment  of  the  chart  to  show  the  per  cent  of  the  gradu- 
ating class  which  returned  to  high  school ; those  who  attended  an  approved 
college  or  university ; those  who  attended  schools  for  nurses ; those  who  at- 
tended commercial  schools ; or  those  who  were  enrolled  in  other  types  of 
special  schools,  such  as  beauty  culture,  trade  and  industrial  schools,  aviation 
schools,  and  others  offering  technical  types  of  training.  The  employed  group 
was  also  subdivided  in  the  appropriate  lower  part  of  the  segment  into  those 
engaged  in  store  and  office  work,  in  factory  and  trade  occupations,  in  agricul- 
ture, and  all  other  types  of  employment. 

Five  different  periods  were  selected,  each  portraying  a different  economic 
situation. 

a.  Military  Service.  It  is  evident  that  a new  factor,  military  service, 
began  to  operate  with  the  class  of  1943.  The  proportion  of  high  school  gradu- 
ates entering  military  service  was  reduced  from  26.3  per  cent  in  1943  to  4.2 
per  cent  in  1947.  Since  that  time,  however,  public  sentiment  has  swayed  in 
the  direction  of  enlarged  armed  forces.  The  passage  of  the  Postwar  Selective 
Service  Act  by  the  Eightieth  Congress  which  was  signed  by  the  President  on 
June  24,  1948,  provides  for  the  operation  of  selective  service  for  persons  19-25 
years  of  age.  High  school  students  will  be  exempt  from  its  provisions  until 
the  age  of  twenty  is  attained.  Persons  eighteen  years  of  age,  however,  can 
enlist  for  one  year.  It  will  in  all  probability  delay  entrance  into  college  on 
the  part  of  many  students  inasmuch  as  it  provides  that  college  students  are 
exempt  from  its  provisions  only  until  the  close  of  the  academic  year.  The 
overwhelming  majority  of  students  graduate  from  high  school  before  the 
age  of  nineteen  is  attained.  The  great  majority  are  seventeen  and  eighteen 
years  of  age.  The  inroads  on  high  school  enrollments  for  withdrawal  for 
military  service  should  hardly  be  pronounced. 

b.  Education  Beyond  High  School  Graduation.  The  class  of  1931  which 
was  graduated  during  a boom  period  still  reflected  in  the  public  schools  the 
influence  of  the  late  twenties.  The  class  of  1933  was  selected  because  the 
depression  cast  Its  most  sinister  influence  on  the  public  schools  during  this 
period.  The  class  of  1938  was  chosen  because  this  is  one  of  the  periods  fre- 
quently chosen  by  economists  in  applying  the  index  number  of  100.  The 
class  of  1943  was  included  because  the  schools  seem  to  have  felt  the  impact 
of  the  war  most  during  this  period.  The  class  of  1947  was  selected  because 
it  represented  the  latest  class  for  which  information  was  available  for  the 
postwar  period. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  class  of  1931  had  a greater  proportion 
pursuing  education  beyond  high  school  graduation  than  any  other  later  group 
shown  in  our  study.  At  that  time,  47.5  per  cent  continued  their  education 
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with  28.6  per  cent  attending  a college  or  university.  It  will  be  noted  that 
during  the  depression,  however,  only  35.9  per  cent  continued  their  education. 
This  is  only  .7  per  cent  less  than  in  the  class  of  1938  which  attended  during 
a more  normal  period.  It  will  be  noted,  however,  that  the  economic  conditions 
existing  probably  forced  a portion  of  the  7.5  per  cent  to  return  to  high  school 
for  further  study.  The  class  of  1943  represented  the  low  for  college  attendance. 
In  that  year  only  21.4  per  cent  registered  for  further  study,  of  which  11.7  per 
cent  were  on  the  collegiate  level.  From  the  class  of  1947,  31.5  per  cent  con- 
tinued their  education ; 20.6  per  cent  are  attending  college  or  university,  or 
roughly  one  in  five  of  the  graduating  class. 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  per  cent  attending  schools  for  nurses  did  not 
vary  to  any  great  degree  regardless  of  the  economic  cycle  or  the  recruitment 
program  for  cadet  nurses  prevalent  during  the  war.  The  number  of  high  school 
graduates  attending  schools  for  nurses  varied  from  slightly  over  4 to  6.5 
per  cent.  Likewise,  the  number  of  students  attending  commercial  schools  re- 
mained fairly  constant.  The  chief  variation  was  attributable  to  college  and 
university  attendance  or  return  to  high  school. 

c.  Occupational  Pursuits  Followed.  The  type  of  employment  varies. 
The  per  cent  of  high  school  graduates  employed  varied  from  26.6  per  cent  by 
the  class  of  1933  during  the  depression  to  55.3  per  cent  during  this  postwar 
period,  illustrated  by  the  class  of  1947.  The  ease  with  which  jobs  could  be 
secured  plus  the  additional  factor  of  the  extreme  difficulty  to  matriculate  in 
colleges  because  of  the  influx  of  veterans  is  apparently  largely  responsible  for 
this  situation.  It  is  noted  that  from  9.6  per  cent  in  1933  to  25.0  per  cent  in 
1947  were  employed  in  store  and  office  work.  In  spite  of  this  situation,  the 
offerings  in  business  education  and  in  distributive  education  in  Pennsylvania 
are  still  quite  limited.  The  number  employed  in  factories  and  trades  varied 
from  6.5  per  cent  in  the  depression  year  to  18.3  per  cent  in  1947.  It  is  very 
evident  that  a limited  number  of  this  large  group  has  had  the  benefit  of  courses 
in  vocational  education.  The  group  pursuing  agriculture  remained  almost 
constant  regardless  of  economic  cycles. 

d.  Graduates  Remaining  at  Home  Vary.  The  chart  reveals  definitely 
the  tremendous  influence  that  the  general  economic  conditions  has  upon  the 
number  of  students  remaining  at  home.  During  the  wartime  period  only  5.5 
per  cent  of  the  class  of  1943  were  registered  as  remaining  at  home.  The  other 
extreme  was  manifested  by  the  class  of  1933  during  the  depression  years  when 
37.5  per  cent  remained  at  home.  It  is  very  evident  that  during  the  depression 
period  many  of  the  graduates  remaining  at  home  would  ordinarily  have  con- 
tinued their  education  were  they  financially  able  to  do  so ; while  others  were 
denied  the  right  of  employment  because  the  labor  market  had  few,  if  any,  open- 
ings. 

The  reflections  given  in  this  chart  have  influences  upon  enrollment  in  both 
colleges  and  universities  which  will  be  discussed  more  fully  in  the  next  sec- 
tion, dealing  with  implications  of  the  enrollment  situation  for  education. 
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VI.  RELATIVE  LOADS  CARRIED  BY  PUBLIC  AND  PRIVATE 

SCHOOLS  AND  COLLEGES 

Like  all  segments  of  the  population,  enrollments  in  the  various  types  of 
schools,  colleges,  and  universities  reflect  major  changes  in  social  and  economic 
conditions  as  an  important  factor  in  determining  the  relative  loads  that  are 
carried  by  the  several  areas  of  instruction.  The  information  given  in  the  two 
tables  that  follow  provides  the  detail  and  the  two  charts  the  over-all  picture 
of  these  changes.  Information  about  the  schools  is  separated  from  that  of  the 
colleges.  The  years  chosen  include  what  may  be  termed  normal  times,  followed 
by  an  era  of  depression,  then  a period  of  war,  and  finally  a span  of  two  years 
under  the  domination  of  an  inflated  war-recovery  program. 

A.  Public  and  Private  Schools 

The  relative  loads  carried  by  the  public  schools,  sectarian  schools,  and 
private  nonsectarian  schools  is  shown  in  Table  5 and  Chart  X.  These  figures 
for  sectarian  schools  represent  almost  wholly  enrollments  in  parochial  (Cath- 
olic) schools,  while  those  for  the  nonsectarian  schools  indicate  attendance  in 
private  elementary  and  secondary  schools  of  a general  character. 

Any  shift  in  enrollments  among  the  various  types  of  schools  involving  a 
population  of  some  two  millions  of  school  children  has  many  implications  for 
both  public  and  private  education.  Whatever  the  direction  of  the  change,  from 
public  to  private  schools,  or  conversely,  the  educational  equilibrium  of  the 
community  is  disturbed,  particularly  in  its  financial  aspects.  But  such  is  the 
story  of  the  last  twenty-four  years  in  Pennsylvania’s  public  and  private  schools, 
as  revealed  in  Table  5.  In  this  span  of  about  a quarter  of  a century,  enroll- 
ments in  the  public  schools  decreased  20.3  per  cent;  attendance  in  sectarian 
schools  advanced  52.2  per  cent ; while  private  nonsectarian  institutions  reported 
a gain  of  13.6  per  cent.  In  brief,  in  1925,  for  every  100  children  of  school  age, 
ninety  were  enrolled  in  the  public  schools,  nine  attended  sectarian  schools, 
and  one  was  reported  by  nonsectarian  authorities.  Twenty-four  years  there- 
after, this  relationship  is  expressed  roughly  as  83:16:1. 

Chart  X shows  the  changes  that  took  place  in  the  same  period  when  the 
total  enrollment  is  broken  down  into  its  elementary  and  secondary  divisions. 
The  shifts  in  this  span  of  years  for  each  division  may  be  similarly  expressed 
in  terms  of  full  per  cents,  as  follows : 


Year  Elementary  Secondary 

1925  89:10:1  91:5:4 

1947  78:21:1  89:9:2 

This  means  in  the  elementary  grades,  for  example,  that  for  every  100 
pupils  in  1925,  eighty-nine  were  enrolled  in  the  public  schools,  ten  were  reg- 
istered in  parochial  schools,  and  one  w’as  in  attendance  in  private  nonsec- 
tarian schools.  These  ratios  are  not  exact  in  each  instance  but,  as  per  cents, 
they  are  sufficiently  close  to  indicate  trends. 

In  the  secondary  schools  today  somewhat  over  one  in  ten  secondary 
pupils  is  enrolled  in  a private  school  as  compared  with  one  in  approximately 
five  in  the  elementary  division. 
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TABLE  5.  Distribution  of  Enrollment  at  Elementary  and  Secondary  Levels 
IN  Private  and  Public  Schools  During  Selected  Years 


Total,  All  Schools 

Year 

Enrollment 

Pee  Cent 

IN 

Non- 

Non- 

Total 

Public 

Sectarian 

Sectarian 

Public 

Sectarian 

Sectarian 

1925 

2 on  327 

1 804  230 

187  886 

19  211 

89.7 

9.3 

1.0 

1930 

2 170  090 

1 902  373 

251  025 

16  692 

87.7 

11.5 

.8 

1935 

2 296  687 

1 980  855 

301  756 

14  076 

86.3 

13.1 

.6 

1940 

2 119  785 

1 820  524 

284  588 

14  673 

85.9 

13.4 

.7 

1941 

2 078  896 

1 778  638 

285  525 

14  533 

85.6 

13.7 

.7 

1942 

2 002  093 

1 704  667 

283  184 

14  442 

85.2 

14.1 

.7 

1943 

1 917  362 

1 627  144 

273  064 

17  154 

84.9 

14.2 

.9 

1944 

1 821  969 

1 537  552 

264  778 

19  939 

84.4 

14.5 

1.1 

1945 

1 803  215 

1 503  960 

278  464 

20  791 

83.4 

15.4 

1.2 

1946 

1 780  742 

1 480  465 

278  848 

21  429 

83.1 

15.7 

1.2 

1947 

1 799  586 

1 482  812 

296  116 

20  658 

82.4 

16.5 

1.1 

1948 

1 746  309* 

1 438  494* 

285  997* 

21  818* 

82.4 

16.4 

1.2 

Elementary  (Excluding  Kindergarten  Pupils) 

1925 

1 733  578 

1 551  947 

173  882 

7 749 

89.5 

10.0 

.5 

1930 

1 766  533 

1 528  195 

230  238 

8 100 

86.5 

13.0 

.5 

1935 

1 645  606 

1 367  377 

271  129 

7 100 

83.1 

16.5 

.4 

1940 

1 371  268 

1 119  459 

245  523 

6 286 

81.6 

17.9 

.5 

1941 

1 336  029 

1 088  591 

241  158 

6 280 

81.5 

18.0 

.5 

1942 

1 282  813 

1 039  748 

236  792 

6 273 

81.0 

18.5 

.5 

1943 

1 238  385 

1 000  785 

228  772 

8 828 

80.8 

18.5 

.7 

1944 

1 194  361 

962  227 

220  751 

11  383 

80.6 

18.5 

.9 

1945 

1 180  712 

939  376 

229  164 

12  172 

79.6 

19.4 

1.0 

1946 

1 156  506 

917  348 

227  338 

11  820 

79.3 

19.7 

1.0 

1947 

1 162  679 

914  047 

239  268 

9 364 

78.6 

20.6 

.8 

1948 

— 

888  697* 

228  798 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Secondary 

1925 

277  749 

252  283 

14  004 

11  462 

90.9 

5.0 

4.1 

1930 

403  557 

374  178 

20  787 

8 592 

92.8 

5.1 

2.1 

1935 

651  081 

613  478 

30  627 

6 976 

94.2 

4.7 

1.1 

1940 

748  517 

701  065 

39  065 

8 387 

93.7 

5.2 

1.1 

1941 

742  667 

690  047 

44  367 

8 253 

92.9 

6.0 

1.1 

1942 

719  480 

664  919 

46  392 

8 169 

92.4 

6.5 

1.1 

1943 

678  977 

626  359 

44  292 

8 326 

92.3 

6.5 

1.2 

1944 

627  608 

575  325 

43  727 

8 556 

91.6 

7.0 

1.4 

1945 

622  503 

564  584 

49  300 

8 619 

90.7 

7.9 

1.4 

1946 

624  236 

563  117 

51  510 

9 609 

90.2 

8.3 

1.5 

1947 

636  907 

568  765 

56  848 

11  294 

89.3 

8.9 

1.8 

1948 

— 

549  797* 

57  199* 

— 

— 

— 

• Partially  estimated. 


B.  Colleges  and  Universities 

The  great  advances  that  have  been  made  by  institutions  of  higher  educa- 
tion in  modern  times  seem  to  indicate  their  relative  freedom  from  the  effects 
of  major  changes  in  the  public  economy;  however,  such  is  not  the  case.  On 
the  contrary,  the  evidence  points  somewhat  conclusively  to  the  fact  that  over 
a span  of  years,  when  measuring  load  in  terms  of  student  enrollments,  these 
institutions  reflect  a degree  of  sensitivity  that  is  in  entire  keeping  with  the 
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CHART  I 

PER  CENT  OF  ENROLLMENT  IN  PUBLIC  AND  PRIVATE  SCHOOLS 
ON  THE  ELEMENTARY  AND  SECONDARY  LEVELS.  1925  TO  1947 
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dominant  social  and  economic  changes  of  the  period.  The  truth  of  this  state- 
ment is  exemplified  in  the  detail  given  in  Table  6 and  in  graphical  representa- 
tion in  Chart  XL 

TABLE  6.  Enrollments  in  Liberal  Arts  Colleges  and  Universities  and  in 
State  Teachers  Colleges  in  Pennsylvania  During  Selected  Years 


College- 

Year 

Ending 

IN 

Liberal  Arts 
Colleges 
and 

Universities* 

Colleges  and  Universities 

Per  Cent 
of  Total 

Liberal 

Arts 

Collegest 

state 

Teachers 

Colleges 

Total 

Liberal 

Arts 

Colleges 

State 

Teachers 

Colleges 

1925 

49  978 

46  929 

6 851 

53  780 

87.3 

12.7 

1930 

59  811 

56  222 

10  284 

66  506 

84.5 

15.5 

1935 

48  107 

45  221 

8 124 

53  345 

84.8 

15.2 

1936 

51  011 

47  950 

8 381 

56  331 

85.1 

14.9 

1937 

53  488 

50  279 

8 622 

58  901 

85.4 

14.6 

1938 

55  364 

52  042 

8 072 

60  114 

86.6 

13.4 

1939 

57  857 

54  386 

8 798 

63  184 

86.1 

13.9 

1940 

58  480 

54  971 

9 007 

63  978 

85.9 

14.1 

1941 

58  189 

54  689 

8 655 

63  344 

86.3 

13.7 

1942 

55  222 

51  909 

7 315 

59  224 

87.6 

12.4 

1943 

54  228 

50  971 

5 978 

56  949 

89.5 

10.5 

1944 

34  838 

32  748 

5 834 

38  582 

84.9 

15.1 

1945 

36  586 

34  391 

3 916 

38  307 

89.8 

10.2 

1946 

59  116 

55  569 

6 328 

61  897 

89.8 

10.2 

1947 

95  431 

89  705 

10  816 

100  521 

89.2 

10.8 

1948$ 

98  424 

92  519 

10  552 

103  071 

89.8 

10.2 

* Including  graduate  students. 

t Corrected  by  a deduction  of  6 per  cent  for  graduate  students, 
t As  of  October  1,  1947. 


Enrollments  in  liberal  arts  colleges  have  been  corrected  by  a deduction 
of  6 per  cent  of  gross  enrollments  for  graduate  students.  Such  modification 
makes  possible  a fairer  basis  with  which  to  compare  the  totals  of  teachers  col- 
leges, institutions  which  do  not  provide  instruction  on  a graduate  level. 

Both  types  of  institutions  reflect  rather  plainly  social  and  economic 
changes  of  the  period.  Enrollments  in  the  liberal  arts  colleges  increased  from 
1925  to  1930  during  a more  or  less  normal  economy,  after  that  time  there 
was  a drop  in  numbers  until  the  middle  thirties  when  a gradual  turn  toward 
normality  is  observed.  However,  by  1941  the  harassment  of  warfare  caused 
enrollments  to  tumble  until  the  close  of  hostilities.  With  the  advent  of  the 
days  of  peace,  the  registration  curve  in  the  collegiate  world  ascended  to  heights 
never  before  attained,  due  in  great  degree  to  Eederal  legislation  in  behalf  of 
the  ex-servicemen  and  women. 

Attendance  at  the  state  teachers  colleges  followed  a similar  pattern  al- 
though the  parallel  was  somewhat  modified  due  to  the  dominance  of  women 
students  on  the  roster  of  such  institutions. 

A further  study  of  the  detail  in  Table  6,  from  the  standpoint  of  relative 
size  of  enrollments  on  record  in  the  two  types  of  institutions,  indicates  rather 
clearly  that  the  ratio  of  the  sizes  of  student  body  prior  to  the  war  underwent 
a change  during  the  latter  years  of  the  conflict  which  has  been  maintained  to 
the  present  time.  Prior  to  1942,  the  teachers  colleges  enrolled  from  12  to  15 
per  cent  of  the  college  student  population ; since  that  year,  with  a single  ex- 
ception only  about  10  per  cent  of  the  undergraduate  body  are  found  in  the 
public  teacher  education  institutions.  One  should  be  guarded,  however,  in 
drawing  hasty  conclusions  about  such  an  observation.  It  is  true  that  whereas 
from  twelve  to  fifteen  students  in  every  one  hundred  were  pursuing  teacher 
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UNDERGRADUATE  ENROLLMENTS  IN  LIBERAL  ARTS  COLLEGES  AND 
UNIVERSITIES.  AND  STATE  TEACHERS  COLLEGES,  1925  - 1948 
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education  curriculums  in  state  teachers  colleges  from  1925  to  1942,  only  about 
ten  do  so  in  recent  years.  This  does  not  necessarily  mean  a marked  falling  off 
in  the  number  of  young  men  and  women  who  look  forward  to  teaching  careers, 
but  rather  that  with  the  development  of  great  schools  of  education  in  the  Com- 
monwealth and  the  expansion  of  curriculums  in  education  in  its  liberal  arts 
colleges,  there  have  doubtless  been  absorbed  many  young  people  who  other- 
wise might  be  found  in  the  teachers  colleges. 

VII.  CERTAIN  IMPLICATIONS  OF  THE  ENROLLMENT 
SITUATION  FOR  EDUCATION  IN  PENNSYLVANIA 

It  is  quite  evident  from  the  data  which  have  been  presented  that  the  en- 
rollment situation  on  both  the  school  and  college  level  will  be  subjected  to  a 
severe  state  of  flux  during  the  next  two  decades.  This  situation  presents  itself 
fundamentally  because  of  the  wide  variation  in  birth  rate  and,  in  addition, 
certain  social,  economic,  and  educational  influences  that  are  more  or  less  far- 
reaching  in  their  scope.  Two  other  factors  of  a minor  character,  less  prevalent 
perhaps,  but  nevertheless  important,  have  a direct  bearing  on  enrollments; 
namely,  the  reduction  of  the  death  rate  among  minors  and  the  net  loss  due 
to  in-and-out-state  migration. 

The  impact  of  a sudden  change  in  any  one  of  these  factors  may  not  make 
itself  felt  throughout  the  educational  ladder  for  some  time.  For  this  reason, 
the  implications  on  the  elementary  school  level,  the  secondary  school  level, 
and  the  collegiate  level  are  summarized  separately. 

A.  Elementary  School  Level 

The  change  in  birth  rate  will  naturally  make  itself  felt  first  in  the  primary 
grades  of  the  elementary  school.  The  full  effect  of  the  increased  birth  rate, 
which  has  already  begun  to  appear,  will  be  fully  realized  in  the  school  year 
1953-1954  when  enrollments  will  be  approximately  45  per  cent  greater  than 
in  the  school  year  1939-1940.  Similarly,  when  using  the  school  year  1939-1940 
as  a base  year,  the  intermediate  grades  will  first  begin  to  rise  during  the  school 
year  ending  in  1950,  exceeding  the  1940  figure  about  1951,  and  then  extending 
to  a maximum  level  in  1957,  when  it  will  be  nearly  30  per  cent  greater  than 
in  1940. 

It  would  appear  reasonable  to  venture  the  assertion  that  the  enrollments 
will  not  continue  to  expand  too  pronouncedly  in  the  elementary  school  after 
this  time.  This  is  based  especially  upon  the  reduction  in  the  marriage  rate  to 
which  reference  was  made  in  the  body  of  this  discussion.  It  is  also  difficult  to 
believe  that  the  boom  period  will  maintain  the  1946  and  1947  birth  rates  dur- 
ing the  next  few  years.  It  would  seem,  therefore,  unless  the  educational  facil- 
ities are  expanded  widely  below  the  first  grade  through  the  addition  of  the 
kindergarten  or  nursery  school,  that  enrollments  should  reach  a relatively 
stationary  position  in  the  elementary  schools  within  a decade  unless  unfore- 
seen events  present  radical  changes. 

The  peak  in  population  which  had  been  anticipated  by  the  latter  part  of 
this  century  on  the  basis  of  evidence  before  World  War  II  seems  more  remote. 
Vance  (8:692)  has  ably  summarized  the  future  population  situation  by  stating 
as  follows : 11  > | 

“On  the  projection  of  1935-1939  rates,  the  American  population  was  expected 
to  cease  growth  around  1980.  But  the  United  States  has  come  out  of  World 
War  II  with  unexpected  gains  in  population.  The  large  number  of  births  so 
greatly  exceeded  casualties  that  the  American  people  are  not  yet  faced  with 
incipient  decline.” 
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Helton,  in  discussing  “Our  Postwar  Population,”  (9:27)  predicts  the 
arrival  of  the  peak  in  population  somewhat  earlier  than  Vance.  In  summariz- 
ing the  situation  for  the  United  States  and  for  the  Commonwealth  of  Penn- 
sylvania, Helton  states  as  follows : 

“It  appears  at  this  time  that  the  population  of  the  United  States  will  con- 
tinue to  increase  for  at  least  forty  years  before  it  reaches  a point  of  stability. 

It  is  not  likely  that  the  population  of  Pennsylvania  will  continue  to  grow  quite 
so  long  since  the  Commonwealth  is  much  older  in  point  of  settlement  than  most 
of  the  United  States.  These  are  normal  expectations  which  could  of  course  be 
changed  by  unforeseeable  social  and  economic  events  of  the  future.’’ 

He  also  draws  attention  to  the  fact  that  in  spite  of  Pennsylvania’s  indus- 
trial activity  a large  element  of  the  population  still  lives  in  small  towns  and 
cities.  The  population  living  in  these  areas  and  in  the  rural  areas  has  a ten- 
dency to  permit  a higher  birth  rate  for  Pennsylvania  than  is  the  case  in  many 
other  of  the  eastern  industrial  states. 

It  is  also  advisable  in  studying  enrollments  for  the  future  to  ascertain  the 
relative  loads  carried  by  publicly  and  privately  supported  schools.  The  evi- 
dence at  hand  seems  to  indicate  that  the  private  schools  on  the  elementary  level 
will  carry  somewhat  greater  than  one-fifth  of  the  load.  This  situation,  how- 
ever, must  be  studied  in  local  communities,  since  wide  variations  are  found 
therein  influenced  to  a degree  of  course  by  the  economic  cycle. 

B.  Secondary  School  Level 

Forecasting  the  enrollment  situation  on  the  secondary  school  level  is  much 
more  difficult  than  making  a similar  prediction  for  the  elementary  grades  be- 
cause of  additional  factors  which  operate.  On  the  elementary  level,  about  the 
only  persons  at  this  age  level  who  are  twelve  years  of  age  and  are  not  in  school 
are  those  whose  physical  or  mental  condition  is  such  as  to  make  it  impossible 
for  them  to  profit  from  school  attendance.  On  the  secondary  school  level, 
however,  the  issuance  of  farm  or  domestic  service  permits  is  possible  at  the 
age  of  fifteen  when  there  is  extreme  need  in  the  home,  and  entrance  into  the 
labor  market  is  provided  for  minors  at  the  age  of  sixteen  through  the  issuance 
of  general  employment  certificates.  The  demand  for  child  labor  has  pronounced 
effects  upon  the  secondary  school  enrollment.  This  is  shown,  for  example, 
in  1943,  when  almost  thirty  thousand  more  minors  were  issued  employment 
certificates  than  were  awarded  high  school  diplomas.  In  the  postwar  years 
of  1946  and  1947,  the  minors  withdrawing  from  school  to  go  to  work  were 
almost  two  and  one-half  times  as  many  as  were  reported  for  the  more  or  less 
normal  period  of  1940.  The  single  factor  of  demand  for  child  labor  will  cause 
a variation  in  enrollment  of  around  one  hundred  thousand.  Persons  studying 
this  situation  must  bear  in  mind  whether  an  inflationary,  a deflationary,  or  a 
normal  period  exists,  in  order  to  reckon  with  this  factor.  The  efficacy  of  the 
upper  limit  of  the  compulsory  school  age  level  is  likewise  more  prevalent  on 
the  secondary  school  level.  Attendance  at  school  is  not  required  after  the 
attainment  of  the  seventeenth  birthday.  The  pupil,  therefore,  who  is  disinter- 
ested in  school  will  ordinarily  drop  out  somewhere  between  the  upper  grades 
of  the  junior  high  school  and  the  lower  grades  of  the  senior  high  school.  The 
holding  power,  therefore,  is  determined  to  a large  extent  by  the  flexibility 
and  character  of  the  school  program  to  meet  the  interests,  needs,  and  capaci- 
ties of  pupils  of  those  ages  when  attendance  at  school  is  not  legally  demanded. 
The  introduction  of  occupational  courses  and  other  curricular  changes  that 
emphasize  a preparation  of  youth  for  living,  accompanied  perhaps  by  a modi- 
fied school-work  program  which  has  been  tried  out  rather  successfully  in 
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various  parts  of  the  United  States,  may  also  change  the  size  of  the  secondary 
school  enrollment  through  increased  holding  power. 

The  relative  loads  carried  by  the  public  and  private  schools  seem  to  be 
around  nine  pupils  in  the  public  secondary  schools  for  every  one  pupil  in  the 
private  secondary  schools.  The  age  levels  from  which  high  school  students 
are  drawn  show  considerably  fewer  potential  pupils  than  in  1940.  The  records 
show  that  at  the  present  time  there  are  almost  20  per  cent  fewer  pupils  than 
in  1940.  The  impact  of  increased  birth  rates,  however,  will  begin  to  make 
itself  felt  in  the  junior  high  school  beginning  with  the  school  year  ending  in 
1954  and  reaching  its  peak  in  1958.  The  upper  high  school  age  reservoir  from 
which  the  senior  high  school  enrollment  is  drawn  will  remain  more  or  less 
constant  until  the  second  year  ending  in  1957,  after  which  annual  increases 
will  be  reported  until  a high  peak  is  reached  in  1962.  It  is  well  to  bear  in 
mind  with  all  ages  that  the  decided  drop  in  the  number  of  live  births  during 
1944  and  1945,  due  to  the  war,  will  cause  slight  two-year  recessions  at  every 
educational  level  when  the  age  group  reaches  this  point  on  the  educational 
ladder. 

It  seems  probable,  however,  that  the  enrollments  may  be  even  greater  than 
the  figures  show  for  these  years,  basing  them  on  past  experience.  Attention 
was  directed  to  the  fact  that  the  holding  power  in  the  secondary  school  seems 
to  have  increased  appreciably  in  the  postwar  years,  when  nearly  one-half  of 
the  students  were  graduated  from  high  school,  and  roughly  seventy-five  out 
of  every  one  hundred  reached  the  tenth  grade.  If  this  factor  is  maintained  or 
continues  to  increase,  which  seems  quite  reasonable  to  believe,  then  a change 
has  become  manifest  since  1940  in  that  about  8 per  cent  more  children  who 
enter  the  first  grade  will  attain  the  senior  high  school  level.  This  situation 
then  points  to  the  fact  that  curricular  offerings,  at  least,  should  be  of  concern 
to  the  school  official  when  reckoning  an  enrollment  estimate  for  future  high 
school  developments. 

C.  Collegiaf’e  Level 

Naturally,  the  number  of  persons  of  college  age  actually  attending  college 
is  much  less  than  that  on  the  secondary  school  level.  This  is  due  largely  to 
the  fact  that  the  individual  has  more  freedom  of  choice,  or  may  be  personally 
required  to  earn  his  own  livelihood,  and  would  have  to  be  personally  respon- 
sible for  the  financing  of  an  educational  program  beyond  this  point.  Further- 
more, it  seems  logical  to  assume  that  the  philosophy  of  education  which  now 
prevails  supports  the  thesis  that  only  those  people  of  this  age  level  who  should 
attend  college  are  those  who  can  profit  therefrom.  In  the  period  from  1925 
until  the  advent  of  World  War  II,  around  fifty  thousand  to  sixty  thousand 
students  were  enrolled  at  the  undergraduate  level  in  Pennsylvania  colleges 
and  universities  in  a total  of  six  hundred  thousand  to  seven  hundred  thousand 
persons  at  the  college  age  level. 

The  college  enrollments  during  1940,  1941,  and  1942  were  about  8 per 
cent  of  the  size  of  this  age  group.  At  the  present  time,  in  this  period,  the 
enrollment  has  swollen  to  almost  15  per  cent  of  the  number  of  persons  eighteen 
to  twenty-one  years  of  age.  It  has  also  been  found  that  the  per  cent  of  the 
graduating  class  in  1947  attending  college  or  university  is  8 to  8.5  per  cent 
as  compared  with  an  average  of  about  5.5  per  cent  immediately  before  the 
war.  Since  this  is  the  case,  it  would  appear  that  college  enrollments  in  the 
future  may  increase  by  about  50  per  cent  of  that  immediately  preceding  the 
war;  at  least,  it  would  seem  reasonable  to  make  such  an  assumption  on  the 
basis  of  immediate  postwar  figures. 
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An  additional  factor,  if  put  into  operation,  would  have  a profound  effect 
upon  college  and  university  enrollments.  The  President’s  Commission  on 
Higher  Education,  in  its  report  on  “Higher  Education  for  American  Democ- 
racy” (7-IV :1),  mentions  the  desirability  of  subsidization  of  education.  The 
Commission’s  recommendation,  if  followed,  would  culminate  for  the  United 
States  by  1960  in  an  enrollment  of  four  million  young  people,  eighteen  to 
twenty-one  years  of  age,  in  the  undergraduate  divisions.  This  program  would 
be  limited  to  instruction  in  “publicity  controlled  institutions,  a nation-wide  ex- 
pansion of  community  colleges  to  provide  for  all  who  wish  it  the  opportunity 
for  tuition-free  education  at  least  two  years  beyond  the  high  school,  and  a 
reduction  of  student  fees  above  the  fourteenth  grade.”  This  action  would  also 
be  supplemented  by  “a  national  program  of  scholarships  and  fellowships  in 
such  numbers  as  to  insure  that  qualified  youth  would  be  given  the  fullest  pos- 
sible opportunity  for  intellectual  development.”  If  such  a proposal  were  in- 
augurated even  to  a limited  degree  in  Pennsylvania,  the  previous  enrollments 
for  higher  education  would  be  greatly  exceeded. 

It  may  be  mentioned  at  tliis  point  that  a Pennsylvania  study  on  higher 
education  has  been  assigned  to  the  Joint  State  Government  Commission  by 
the  1947  session  of  the  General  Assembly.  This  study  will  undoubtedly  outline 
a program  of  expansion  which  will  envisage  for  Pennsylvania  a greater  pro- 
portion of  its  population  of  college  age  to  be  enrolled  in  programs  of  higher 
education  in  the  immediate  years  to  follow. 
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^iJ'omword 


IT  IS  WELL  to  call  attention  from  time  to  time  to  certain  specific  needs 
that  prevail  in  the  public  schools  at  the  particular  period  under 
review.  One  of  those  times  is  here  now  in  the  opinion  of  leaders 
in  education  and  of  other  spokesmen  interested  in  the  public  welfare. 

The  last  two  decades  have  brought  about  more  disturbing  conditions 
in  the  social  organism  than  has  any  similar  period  in  the  present  cen- 
tury. As  a result,  the  schools,  like  other  agencies  of  an  essential  nature, 
have  found  great  difficulty  in  charting  their  course  in  the  face  of  im- 
pending storms.  School  authorities  have  accordingly  had  to  struggle 
against  major  changes  in  population,  the  dire  effects  of  war,  and  eco- 
nomic limitations,  all  of  which  have  cast  their  shadows.  At  the  same 
time  increasing  pressures  are  brought  to  bear  to  institute  a modern 
school  program  out  of  a somewhat  outmoded  organization  geared  to  the 
life  of  a century  ago. 

It  is  the  purpose,  therefore,  of  this  study  to  bring  to  the  attention  of 
the  public  some  of  the  more  striking  factors  that  will  have  a controlling 
part  in  whatever  advances  are  made  in  the  immediate  future. 

The  material  has  been  prepared  under  the  general  direction  of 
Everett  A.  Quackenbush,  Director,  Bureau  of  School  Administration, 
and  the  immediate  supervision  of  Carl  D.  Morneweck,  Chief,  Division 
of  Child  Accounting  and  Research,  assisted  by  John  A.  Ake,  J.  Mahon 
Bonebrake,  and  Jonas  E.  Wagner,  Advisers  in  Research  and  Statistics. 
Rachel  S.  Turner,  Editor  for  the  Department,  has  edited  this  bulletin. 
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I.  INTRODUCTION 

Bulletin  75,  No.  22,  1948,  issued  by  the  Department  o£  Public  Instruc- 
tion under  the  title  School  and  College  Enrollments  in  Pennsylvania— A 
Look  Toward  the  Future,  was  an  attempt  to  present  as  accurately  as 
possible  under  existing  inlormation,  the  actual  and  potential  changes 
in  the  school  population  in  Pennsylvania  during  the  following  ten  to 
twenty  years.  The  study  was  aimed  primarily  to  provide  a body  of  au- 
thentic data,  or  as  nearly  authentic  as  conditions  would  permit,  which 
could  be  used  by  school  and  college  officials  and  others  in  connection 
with  their  special  interests  and  in  the  solution  of  their  administrative  and 
related  problems.  The  field  covered  was  restricted  wholly  to  past  and 
immediate  future  changes  in  the  school  population. 

Bulletin  75,  No.  23,  Tornorroiv’s  School  Needs,  seeks  to  use  some  of 
the  same  basic  data  in  an  effort  to  explore  further  their  relation  to 
certain  well-defined  needs  now  existing  in  the  public  schools  of  the 
Commonwealth,  with  an  accompanying  forecast  of  the  more  urgent  de- 
mands for  the  immediate  years  ahead,  together  with  a consideration  of 
certain  types  of  legislation  of  the  1949  General  Assembly  closely  asso- 
ciated therewith.  In  brief,  while  the  previous  study  was  concerned  with 
changes  in  school  population,  this  bulletin  has  been  prepared  to  throw 
light,  if  possible,  on  the  more  active  and  potential  problems  arising  from 
major  shifts  in  population  as  they  affect  the  public  schools.  Such  prol> 
lems  ordinarily  include  an  examination  of  the  data  with  respect  to  the 
possible  demand  for  additional  teachers,  a consideration  of  the  increased 
cost  of  financing  any  expansion  in  the  number  of  instructional  per- 
sonnel to  the  State  and  to  the  local  school  districts,  the  effect  of  such  on 
current  expenditures,  and  the  relation  thereof  to  school  building 
facilities. 

Graphic  charts  are  used  in  the  bulletin  to  present  information  bearing 
on  trends,  comparisons,  and  relationships  involved  in  the  figures  under 
consideration. 


II.  CHANGING  BIRTH  RATES 


CHART  I 

NUMBER  OF  LIVE  BIRTHS  IN  PENNSYLVANIA  AS  REPORTED  BY  THE  BUREAU  OF  VITAL 
STATISTICS  STATE  DEPARTMENT  OF  HEALTH.  1916  - 1949;  AND  ESTIMATED. 

I9S0  - 1970.  ON  BASIS  OF  NUMBER  OF  POTENTIAL  MARRIED  COUPLES  20  - 29  YEARS  OF  AGE 
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NEW  BABIES  FORECAST  THE  SCHOOL  POPULATION 

The  data  used  in  Chart  I are  authentic  for  1916-1949,  as  they  cover 
the  entire  period  of  official  reports  to  the  Bureau  of  Vital  Statistics,  State 
Department  of  Health,  which  agency  has  been  kind  enough  to  furnish 
the  figures  used  for  1916-1949.  Forecasts  for  1950-1970  are  based  on  the 
potential  number  of  married  couples  in  Pennsylvania,  20-29  years  of 
age,  after  corrections  are  made  for  deaths  and  migration,  and  assuming 
that  two  in  every  three  children  in  Pennsylvania  are  born  to  mothers  in 
this  age  group,  and  that  the  fertility  rate  remains  constant. 

Live  Births  in  Pennsylvania 


Year 

Live  Births 

Year 

Live  Births 

Year 

Live  Births 

1916 

217  449 

1932  . 

. . 168  534 

1948 

231  660 

1917 

. 222  505 

1933  . . 

157  046 

1949 

231  081* 

1918 

220  170 

1934 

. 160  238 

(Estimated) 

1919 

. 207  685 

1935  . 

161  166 

1950 

226  000 

1920 

. 220  462 

1936 

159  393 

1951 

220  000 

1921 

. 229  452 

1937  . 

. . 161  288 

1952 

215  000 

1922 

. , 214  348 

1938 

. 165  984 

1953 

208  000 

192.8 

217  235 

1939 

161  254 

1954 

201  000 

1924  . 

223  103 

1940 

164  850 

1955 

195  000 

1925 

215  120 

1941 

174  193 

1956 

191  000 

1926  . 

. 207  696 

1942 

197  177 

1957 

185  000 

1927  . 

210  001 

1943 

199  927 

1958 

182  000 

1928 

. . 200  769 

1944 

, 178  412 

1959 

179  000 

1929 

189  524 

1945 

. 173  360 

1960 

174  000 

1930 

. . 189  458 

1946 

219  094 

1965 

185  000 

1931 

. . 178  714 

1947  . 

249  103 

1970 

224  000 

* Partially  estimated. 


Some  Observations 

• The  graph  on  live  births  on  the  opposite  page  reflects  rather 
strikingly  changes  in  the  social  and  economic  conditions  of  the 
period;  accordingly,  it  is  difficult  to  indicate  any  general  trend 
in  birth  rates  over  the  years  selected  for  study. 

• Reputable  population  studies  seem  to  point  to  the  fact  that  the 
number  of  births  during  the  decade  1951-1960  will  tend  to  de- 
crease rather  uniformly,  after  which  time  there  will  be  another 
swing  upward.  The  figures  given  in  the  above  table  seem  to  be 
in  agreement  with  such  a forecast. 
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SCHOOLS  WILL  BE  BIGGER  DURING  THE  NEXT  TEN  YEARS 

On  the  basis  of  birth  records  the  forecast  to  1960  indicates: 

• Kindergarten  enrollments  will  show  a consistent  increase  for  the 
next  five  or  six  years,  after  which  they  will  tend  toward  a com- 
mon level. 

• The  elementary  schools  will  continue  to  grow  rather  uniformly 
until  the  approach  of  the  sixties,  with  the  crest  being  reached  in 
1958. 

• There  will  be  more  or  less  upward  changes  in  the  secondary 
schools  of  the  Commonwealth  throughout  the  entire  period. 


Actual  Enrollments  in  the  Public  Schools,  1940-1949; 
Estimated  for  1950-1960 


Year 

Ending 

Kindergarten 

Elementaiy 

Secondary 

Total 

1940  . 

. 35  006 

1 119  459 

701  065 

1 855  530 

1941  . . 

. . 34  617 

1 088  591 

690  047 

1 813  255 

1942 

, 34  034 

1 039  748 

664  919 

1 738  701 

1943  . . 

. 35  676 

1 000  785 

626  359 

1 662  820 

1944  . 

35  755 

962  227 

. 575  325 

1 573  307 

1945  . . 

...  35  720 

939  376 

564  584 

1 539  680 

1946 

. . . . 40  748 

917  348 

563  117 

1 521  213 

1947 

....  47  644 

914  047 

568  765 

1 530  456 

1948  . . 

...  55  070 

907  100 

561  097 

1 523  267 

1949 

. . 60  316 

919  856 

557  089 

1 537  261 

1950 

. 63  000 

944  000 

579  000 

1 586  000 

1951 

65  000 

953  000 

584  000 

1 602  000 

1952  . 

. . 68  000 

983  000 

603  000 

1 654  000 

1953 

70  000 

1 018  000 

624  000 

1 712  000 

1954 

73  000 

1 074  000 

631  000 

1 778  000 

1955 

. 75  000 

1 111  000 

653  000 

1 839  000 

1956 

75  000 

1 143  000 

671  000 

1 889  000 

1957  . . 

75  000 

1 156  000 

708  000 

1 939  000 

1958 

. 75  000 

1 185  000 

727  000 

1 987  000 

1959 

75  000 

1 186  000 

758  000 

2 019  000 

1960 

75  000 

1 172  000 

781  000 

2 028  000 

TOTAL  ENROLLMENT  IN  THOUSANDS 
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CHART  a 

NUMBER  OF  CHILDREN  IN  THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS.  1940  *1949. 
ESTIMATE  FOR.  1950-1960,  BASED  ON  CHANGING  BIRTH  RATES 


1940  1942  1944  1946  1948  1950  1952  1954  1956  1958  i960 

SCHOOL  YEAR  ENDING 


ITEMS  b.  c.  AND  d.  IN  THOUSANDS  OF  PUPILS 


CHART  m 

PER  CENT  INCREASE  IN  LIVE  B'RTHS  IN  CERTAIN 
LARGE  AREAS  IN  PENNSYLVANIA  IN  1949  OVER  1940 


PER  CENT  OF  INCREASE 
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BIRTH  RATES  VARY  GREATLY  IN  LARGER  AREAS 

In  forecasting  births  over  the  years  immediately  ahead,  the  following 
precautions  should  be  taken: 

a.  State  wide  figures  show  trends  which  do  not  necessarily  apply 
to  single  school  districts. 

b.  Great  variations  exist  in  birth  rates  in  the  larger  school  dis- 
tricts shown  in  the  accompanying  table  showing  changes  in 
selected  geographical  areas. 

c.  The  term  “Area”  in  the  table  below  means  that  hospital  rec- 
ords included  births  from  the  immediate  area  as  well  as  in 
the  local  city. 


Inc;rease  in  Live  Births  in  Certain  Large  Areas  of  Pennsylvania 
OVER  A Ten-year  Period,  Expressed  as  a Per  Cent  of  1940 


Year 

Pennsyl- 

vania 

Erie 

Area 

Harris- 

burg 

Area 

Phila- 

delphia 

Scranton 

Area 

Williams- 

port 

A rea 

Pitts- 

burgh 

City 

Wilkes- 

Barre 

City 

1940  

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

1941 

105.7 

114.7 

110.6 

108.0 

97.1 

99.3 

102.7 

102.3 

1942  

119.6 

137.1 

132.3 

132.5 

100.2 

122.3 

122.0 

107.3 

I94'i 

121.5 

1.50.1 

1 54.7 

1 35.6 

99.4 

1 17.3 

116.4 

104.9 

1944  

108.2 

133.1 

134.2 

119.4 

93.9 

106.4 

101.4 

88.1 

1945  

105.2 

130.2 

130.7 

119.3 

95.8 

105.8 

100.2 

87.2 

1946  

132.5 

1.59.1 

171.0 

143.9 

131.7 

143.6 

131.1 

116.9 

1947  

151.1 

193.6 

179.9 

162.2 

149.4 

1 66.2 

145.4 

132.6 

1948  

140.5 

182.1 

175.4 

147.9 

139.6 

151.0 

1.32.6 

119.0 

1949  

1 40.2 

188.1 

162.2 

143.4 

138.5 

1.37.0 

1 32.5 

111.5 

Per  Cent  Gain 

1949  Over 

1940  

40.2 

88.1 

62.2 

43.4 

.38.5 

.37.0 

32.5 

1 1 .5 

III.  NEEDS  PRESENTED  BY  SUCH  BIRTHS 
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MORE  CHILDREN  WILL  MEAN  MORE  TEACHERS 

Pennsylvania  will  need  an  average  of  1,700  additional  teachers  each 
year  during  the  next  ten  years  due  to  increased  enrollments,  on  the  basis 
of  30  pupils  per  elementary  teacher  and  22  pupils  per  secondary  teacher. 
However,  the  load  varies  from  year  to  year  as  the  table  indicates.  Ordi- 
narily, when  there  is  a heavy  demand  for  elementary  teachers,  fewer  high 
school  personnel  is  needed. 


Estimate  of  Additional  Teachers  Needed 


Year 

Ending 

in 

Elementary 

Secondary 

Total 

Accurnulatwe 

Total 

1951 

272 

227 

499 

— 

1952 

1 027 

858 

1 885 

2 

384 

1953 

1 157 

967 

2 124 

4 

508 

1954 

1 850 

297 

2 147 

6 

655 

1955 

1 250 

1 001 

2 251 

8 

906 

1956 

1 061 

850 

1 911 

10 

817 

1957 

422 

1 683 

2 105 

12 

922 

1958 

996 

832 

1 828 

14 

750 

1959 

16 

1 439 

1 455 

16 

205 

1960 

- 

1 035 

1 035 

17 

240 

Total 

8 051 

9 189 

17  240 

- 

Since  there  is  an  estimated  decrease  in  the  elementary  school  enroll- 
ment of  14,436  pupils  in  1959-1960  over  the  previous  year,  no  additional 
elementary  teachers  would  be  needed.  The  decrease  of  some  14,000  ele- 
mentary pupils  would  permit  the  excess  teachers  to  be  absorbed  in  the 
Hlling  of  vacancies  due  to  discontinuance  from  service  lor  various  reasons. 


Toaforrow's  Schooi-  Needs 
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ADDITIONAL  TEACHERS  NEEDED  OVER  PREVIOUS  YEAR 
1951  - I960,  DUE  TO  ESTIMATED  INCREASES 
IN  ENROLLMENTS 


NUMBER  OF  TEACHERS 
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MORE  CHILDREN  WILL  MEAN  MORE  COST  IN 
TEACHERS’  SALARIES  FOR  YEAR  INDICATED 
OVER  COSTS  FOR  1950 

Cost  of  Additional  Teaching  Units 


Mandated  Additional  Costs  to 

School  

Year  School 

Ending  District  State  Total 


1951  

....  $ 

63 

887 

$ 

934 

113 

$ 

998 

000 

1952  

305 

224 

4 

462 

776 

4 

768 

000 

1953  

684 

447 

8 

431 

353 

9 

115 

800 

1954  

1 

428 

640 

12 

457 

960 

13 

886 

600 

1955  

2 

618 

435 

16 

671 

765 

19 

290 

200 

1956  

4 

194 

101 

20 

249 

099 

24 

443 

200 

1957  

6 

244 

804 

24 

189 

596 

30 

434 

400 

1958  

9 

642 

242 

27 

611 

558 

37 

253 

800 

1959 

11 

412 

926 

30 

335 

274 

41 

748 

200 

1960  

14 

433 

255 

31 

372 

345 

45 

805 

600 

An  elementary  teaching  unit  is  found  by  dividing  the  average  daily 
membership  of  elementary  pupils  by  30,  and  similarly  a secondary  teach- 
ing unit  is  found  by  dividing  the  average  daily  membership  of  high  school 
pupils  by  22. 

The  above  computations  are  based  on  the  present  state  salary  schedule 
and  a maximum  subsidy  of  $3,450,  an  estimated  median  reimbursement 
fraction  of  .5426,  and  an  estimated  number  of  teaching  units. 
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MORE  CHILDREN  WILL  MEAN  LARGER  CURRENT 
EXPENDITURES 

Some  Major  Types  ol  School  Costs  That  .\re  Directly  Aftected  by 
Increases  in  Enrollments  ol  Pupils 

Health  services  lor  pupils 

Salaries  ol  teachers  and  supervising 
officials 

School  census  and  enforcement  of 
compulsory  attendance  laws 

Textbooks  and  supplies 

Transportation  of  ptipils 

Increase  in  number  of  tuition  pupils 


Estimated  Cost  for 

School  Cuyre77t  Expenses  Due  to 

Year  Accumulated  Increases  in 

Ending  Ef^rollniejits,  1951-1960 

1951  $ 1 512  000 

1952  7 221  000 

1953  13  812  000 

195-1  21  041  000 

1955  29  227  000 

1950  37  035  000 

1957  40  112  000 

1958  50  445  000 

1959  03  255  000 

1900  09  403  000 


Costs  for  current  expenditures  per  year  were  determined  by  using  the 
costs  for  teachers’  salaries  in  the  table  on  page  14  in  this  bulletin  divided 
by  00  per  cent.  TTie  00  per  tent  factor  lepresents  approximately,  from 
year  to  year,  that  portion  of  current  exjjenditures  coveretl  by  teachers’ 
salaries. 
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CHART  V3 

AMOUNT  OF  ESTIMATED  COST  FOR  CURRENT  EXPENDITURES 
DUE  TO  ACCUMULATED  INCREASES  IN  ENROLLMENTS  OVER 
THE  TEN  -YEAR*  PERIOD.  1951  - I9SO 
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MORE  PUPILS  WILL  MEAN  MORE  CLASSROOMS 

On  the  basis  of  thirty  elementary  pupils  and  twenty-two  secondary 
pupils  per  classroom,  the  following  table  has  been  prepared  to  show  the 
estimated  needs  for  additional  classrooms  during  the  next  ten  years. 
This  assumes  that  all  classrooms  now  in  existence  are  in  use,  which  is 
not  always  in  accordance  with  facts.  In  the  absence  of  authentic  knowl- 
edge on  this  point,  however,  the  information  in  the  table  is  presented 
to  show  the  magnitude  of  the  problem  of  taking  care  of  the  increased 
school  population  alone  without  regard  for  current  replacements  of 
school  buildings  or  classrooms  now  available  but  not  in  use. 


Increase  in  Enrollment  over  Previous  Year  and  Number  of 
Additional  Classrooms  Resulting  Therefrom 


Increase  in 

Enrollment 

• 

Ending 

Over  Previous  Year 

Estimated  Increase  in 

Classrooms 

in 

Elementary 

Secondary 

Eleynentary 

Secondary 

T otal 

1951  . 

8 151 

4 995 

272 

223 

495 

1952  . 

. 30  802 

18  880 

1 027 

859 

1 886 

1953 

. 34  710 

21  273 

1 154 

967 

2 121 

1954 

. 55  511 

6 538 

1 8.50 

297 

2 147 

1955  . 

. 37  506 

22  026 

1 250 

1 001 

2 251 

1956  . 

, 31  827 

18  692 

1 061 

850 

1 911 

1957 

. 12  675 

37  024 

423 

1 683 

2 106 

1958  . 

. 29  866 

18  305 

996 

832 

1 828 

1959  . 

483 

31  653 

16 

1 439 

1 455 

1960  . 

. -14  4.36 

21  779 

- 

990 

990 

Total 

227  095 

201  165 

8 049 

9 141 

17  190 

As  related  to  increased  cost,  perhaps  the  best  estimate  should  be  based 
on  an  index  figure  prepared  by  Harold  F.  Clark  for  The  School  Execu- 
tive Magazine  for  different  issues  and  cpioted  in  the  A''.  E.  A.  Research 
Bulletin*,  as  follows: 

School  Building  Cost  Index 


1939 

100 

1946 

144 

1947 

175 

1948  

185 

1949 

181 

* "School  Housing  Needs  in  City  Sdiool  Systems,  1947-1948,”  E.  A.  Resemch 
liiiltetin,  28:184.  necemher  1948. 
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CHART  CT 

NUMBER  OF  CLASSROOMS  NEEDED  TO  PROVIDE  INSTRUCTION  FOR 
THE  ESTIMATED  INCREASE  IN  SCHOOL  POPULATION.  1951  - I960 
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CLASSROOM  SHORTAGE  BECOMING  ACUTE 

Pennsylvania  has  3,000  less  classrooms  available  for  use  in  its  public 
schools  than  it  had  ten  years  ago.  This  shortage  when  combined  with 
the  new  demands  of  the  next  decade  due  to  the  increased  school  popula- 
tion takes  on  the  proportions  of  a major  problem. 


Year 

Ending 


Number  of  Classrooms  in  Use 
Elemen  tary- 

Total  Elementary  Secondary  Secondary 


19.39  .57  873  36  261  8 023  13  589 

1949  54  499  31  285  7 860  15  354 

Gain  or  Loss  -3  374  -4  976  -163  1 765 

Change  in  Pupil 

Accommodation  -114  851  -149  280  -4  401  38  830 


The  loss  in  elementary  schools  was  due  mostly  to  the  closing  of  one- 
teacher  schools.  Over  2,500  of  such  were  discontinued  during  the  period. 

In  contrast,  some  1,500  additional  rooms  were  provided  in  secondary 
school  buildings  having  over  twenty  classrooms  each,  and  about  400 
additional  classrooms  in  buildings  with  more  or  less  ideal  room  provi- 
sions, namely,  sixteen  to  twenty  classrooms  each. 

l ire  average  classroom  in  1939  contained  28  pupils,  whereas  in  1949, 
or  ten  years  later,  the  average  was  27. 


THOUSANDS  OF  CLASSROOMS 
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CHART  Vm 

NUMBER  OF  CLASSROOMS  IN  USE  IN  THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS 
OF  PENNSYLVANIA.  1939  AND  1949. 


0 


TOTAL 


ELEMENTARY 


ELEMEN.-SEC. 


SECONDARY 


IV.  NEEDS  PRESENTED  BY  INCREASED 
HOLDING  POWER 


CHART  DL 

PER  CENT  OF  NINTH  GRADE  PUPILS  IN  PENNSYLVANIA  HIGH 
SCHOOLS  GRADUATING  FOUR  YEARS  THEREAFTER.  OR  IN  1940  AND  IN  1948. 
ARRANGED  ACCORDING  TO  VARIOUS  TYPES  OF  SCHOOL  DISTRICTS. 
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HOLDING  POWER  OF  PUBLIC  HIGH  SCHOOLS 

Approximately  two-thirds  of  the  students  who  enter  the  ninth  grade 
of  Pennsylvania  high  schools  will  continue  until  they  graduate. 


Per  Cent  of  Ninth  Grade  Students  Who  Graduaie 


Type  of  School  District  (A 
sampling  of  twenty-pve  se- 
lected  districts  each) 

Per  Cent  of  A^intli  Grade 
Students  Who  Graduated 
From  Twelfth  Crrade 

1940 

1948 

Residential 

77.fi 

75.9 

Good  Program 

70.7 

71.0 

Small  Town 

fi9..S 

73.5 

Rural  Farm 

fi9.8 

69.8 

Industrial 

fi5.7 

68.3 

Inferior  Program 

64.2 

62.9 

State  Average 

63.4 

65.9 

Children  living  in  school  districts  dominantly  residential  in  character 
graduate  from  high  school  in  greater  numbers  than  in  other  well-known 
types  of  districts;  conversely,  children  enrolled  in  schools  with  an  in- 
ferior program  have  the  poorest  chance  to  graduate. 

School  districts  offering  a good  program  of  studies  graduate  from  six 
to  eight  more  students  per  hundred  than  districts  maintaining  an  inferior 
program. 

School  systems  located  in  small  towns  showed  the  greatest  amount  of 
progress  in  holding  power  of  their  students  of  any  of  the  other  five 
groups  studied. 

A marked  increase  in  the  holding  power  could  make  the  problem  even 
more  acute  than  the  data  presented  thus  far  would  indicate. 

(Latest  figures  for  the  average  public  school  system  in  the 
nation,  released  by  The  National  Child  Labor  Committee, 
as  of  October  1949,  show  that  50  per  cent  of  the  students 
who  enter  high  school  will  drop  out  before  graduation.)  * 

* Uillon,  Howard  J.  Eutly  Schuol  Lewoers—A  Major  h.diuatiotial  Piohlriii.  \t:w 
^ork:  National  Child  Labor  Coinniittee,  419  Fourth  Avenue.  |).  9. 
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THE  QUEST  FOR  FURTHER  EDUCATION  CROWS  AND  CROWS 

The  high  school  graduate  of  today  is  thinking  more  and  more  about 
going  to  college.  In  1940,  approximately  one  graduate  in  eight  in  Penn- 
sylvania went  to  college;  in  1948,  this  ratio  increased  to  a little  better 
than  one  in  six. 


High  School  Graduates 


Selected  Groups 
of  School  Districts 

Per  Cent  Graduates 

Going  on  to  College 

1940 

1948 

Residential 

24.9 

35.0 

Good  Program 

19.7 

22.6 

.Small  Town 

10.4 

14.9 

Industrial 

12.3 

15.8 

Rural  Farm 

10.2 

10.7 

Inferior  Program 

6.9 

10.3 

State  Average 

13.7 

18.3 

One-fourth  to  one-third  of  the  boys  and  girls  who  graduate  from  high 
schools,  in  a sampling  of  residential  school  districts,  continue  their  edu- 
cation in  college;  whereas,  minors  of  corresponding  ages  residing  in 
school  districts  with  inferior  programs  go  on  to  college  in  about  the  ratio 
of  one  in  fourteen  to  one  in  ten. 

One  in  every  ten  graduates  from  high  schools  who  live  on  farms,  goes 
on  to  college. 
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CHART  I 

A COMPARISON  BETWEEN  THE  PER  CENT  OF  TWELFTH  GRADE  GRADUATES  IN 
PENNSYLVANIA  HIGH  SCHOOLS  IN  1940  AND  1948  IN  CERTAIN  TYPES 
OF  SCHOOL  DISTRICTS.  GOING  ON  TO  COLLEGE. 


INFERIOR 

PROGRAM 


RURAL  FARM 


INDUSTRIAL 
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TOWN 


DGOOD 
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B RESIDENTIAL 
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PERCENTAGE  OF  PENNSYLVANIA  PUPILS  IN  GRADE  IX 
WHO  REMAIN  TO  GRADUATE 

I'he  table  on  the  opposite  page  shows  in  tabulai^  form  the  relative  hold- 
ing power  of  high  schools  in  the  State,  county  by  county,  in  terms  of  the 
number  of  pupils  who  entered  the  ninth  grade  in  the  public  schools  in 
1936-1937  and  1944-1945,  respectively,  and  were  later  graduated  from 
high  school  in  1940  and  1948,  respectively.  The  State  average  for  those 
who  were  graduated  in  1940  shows  that  sixty-three  pupils  in  every  one 
hundred  were  successful  in  obtaining  diplomas,  while  for  those  who  were 
graduated  in  1948,  sixty-five  pupils  in  every  hundred  remained  to  com- 
plete the  curriculum. 

The  basic  hgures  used  to  determine  per  cents  for  Grades  IX  and  XII 
have  been  corrected  to  show  actual  number  of  pupils  in  such  grades  in 
each  county.  For  example.  Centre  County  reported  a total  of  817  pupils 
in  Grade  IX  in  1944-1945,  whereas  this  number  included  eighty  non- 
resident pupils  from  Blair  and  Clearfield  Counties  and  did  not  include 
twenty-eight  pupils  from  Centre  County  attending  high  schools  in  Clear- 
held  and  Huntingdon  Counties.  When  corrections  were  made  for  such 
debits  and  credits,  the  ninth  grade  enrollment  was  765  instead  of  817. 
Similar  corrections  for  1947-1948  show  1,013  pupils  in  attendance.  Divid- 
ing 765  by  1013  gives  75.6  or  the  per  cent  of  survival  enrollments  in 
Centre  County  for  the  years  indicated. 

Thirty-hve  counties  improved  their  holding-power  status  during  the 
period  1940-1948,  while  thirty-two  lost  from  less  than  one  per  cent  to 
9.7  per  cent  between  these  dates. 
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Holding  Power  of  Pupils  in  the  Public  Schools  of  Pennsylvania  in 
Terms  of  Per  Cents  of  Survival  Enrollments  of  Twelfth  Grade 
Graduates  Over  Corresponding  Grade  IX,  for  1940  and  1948 


County  1940  1948  County  1940  1948 


.\dams  

66.2 

72.3 

Allegheny*  

. . 67.6 

62.5 

•Armstrong  

73.0 

65.4 

Beaver  

69.3 

68.8 

Bedford  

62.2 

62.0 

Berks  

61.7 

65.1 

Blair  

75.8 

74.2 

Bradford  

67.7 

73.9 

Bucks  

61.4 

63.4 

Butler  

70.4 

73.0 

Cambria  

66.8 

68.7 

Cameron  

68.5 

78.1 

Carbon  

69.7 

73.6 

Centre  

71.3 

75.6 

Chester  

68.0 

63.7 

Clarion  

77.4 

71.3 

Clearfield  

69.4 

68.9 

Clinton  

69.6 

66.5 

Columbia  

61.7 

68.1 

Crawford  

67.9 

62.5 

Cumberland  

69.5 

70.8 

Dauphin  

74.3 

68.1 

Delaware*  

67.5 

71.5 

Elk  

73.7 

66.7 

Erie*  

68.4 

60.6 

Eayette  

68.1 

65.8 

Eorest  

66.7 

70.6 

Eranklin  

60.5 

64.2 

Fulton  

. . 63.0 

61.4 

Creene  

77.3 

67.6 

Huntingdon  

...  66.6 

63.9 

Indiana  

69.1 

70.1 

Jefferson  

66.8 

75.2 

luniata  

68.0 

69.1 

Lackawanna  

62.1 

71.8 

Lancaster 

64.5 

61.1 

Lawrence 

66.4 

71.5 

Lebanon  

68.6 

69.4 

Lehigh  

60.2 

69.1 

Lu/ernc  

. . 65.4 

69.3 

Lvcoming  

72.0 

66.2 

McKean 

69.7 

67.6 

Mercer  

69.7 

75.3 

Milflin  

65.5 

63.6 

Monroe  

73.0 

76.6 

Montgomerv*  

69.8 

67.5 

Montour  

74.5 

68.2 

•Northampton  

63.6 

70.1 

Xortliumberland  . 

66.8 

70.4 

Perrv  

65.1 

68.8 

Philadelphia*  

42.9 

50.0 

Pike  

84.8 

83.8 

Potter  

66.5 

64.1 

■Schuvlkill  

69.0 

72.1 

■Snvder  

82.5 

76.7 

Somerset  

71.4 

70.9 

Sullivan  

69.0 

67.9 

Sustpiehanna 

69.1 

69.5 

Lioga  

71.3 

64.2 

Union 

84.3 

80.5 

Venango  

68.9 

71.1 

Warren 

73.0 

68.4 

Washington  

63.3 

70.1 

WaMie  

60.0 

64.7 

Westmoreland 

67.8 

72.4 

Wyoming 

62.5 

79.2 

York  

67.6 

67.4 

State  .Average  

63.4 

65.0 

* The  holding  power  in  these  counties  is  adversely  affected  since  nonpublic  schools 
maintain  facilities  throughout  twelve  grades  to  a greater  extent  than  in  the  other 
counties  where  there  are  more  transfers  from  nonpublic  elementary  to  public  higii 
schools. 
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GOING  ON  TO  COLLEGE  : HOW  DO  THE  COUNTIES  RANK? 

Going  on  to  college  after  graduation  from  high  school  is  in  the  nature 
of  entering  a new  world,  an  adventure  into  the  realm  of  a new  educa- 
tional field  to  most  young  people,  who  have  completed  a public  school 
career.  The  number  of  such  varies  somewhat  according  to  the  geo- 
graphical location  of  the  county.  However,  other  factors  such  as  environ- 
ment, proximity  to  colleges,  urban  influence,  the  lure  of  industry,  the 
socio-economic  status  of  the  population,  have  a more  or  less  direct  bear- 
ing on  the  flow  of  students  from  high  school  into  college.  All  of  these 
elements  show  themselves  in  one  way  or  another  in  the  measuring  of 
the  counties  in  terms  of  the  percentage  of  enrolled  pupils  in  the  ninth 
grade  who  later  go  on  to  college. 

The  table  on  the  opposite  page,  accordingly,  may  be  read  thus  for 
Adams  County:  The  number  of  high  school  graduates  from  Adams 
County  in  1940  who  went  on  to  college  was  8.5  per  cent  of  the 
number  of  pupils  of  such  class  who  entered  the  ninth  grade  in  1936; 
similarly,  for  the  class  of  1948,  10.2  per  cent  of  the  original  ninth-grade 
pupils  continued  their  education  through  admission  into  college. 

Two  groups  of  pupils  have  been  studied,  by  counties,  and  comparisons 
made  as  to  improvement  in  scholastic  attainment  as  measured  by  holding 
power  for  the  graduating  classes  of  1940  and  1948. 

Approximately  nine  pupils  in  every  one  hundred  originally  entering 
the  ninth  grade  went  on  to  college  in  1940,  while  this  number  increased 
to  twelve  for  the  class  of  1948. 
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Holding  Power  of  Pupils  in  the  Public  Schools  of  Pennsylvania  in 
Terms  of  the  Per  Cent  of  Pupils  in  Grades  IX  in  1936  and  1944 
Who  Went  on  to  College  in  1940  and  1948 


County 

1940 

1948 

Adams  

8.5 

10.2 

Allegheny  

10.0 

12.6 

Armstrong  

7.5 

9.7 

Beaver  

6.7 

13.7 

Bedford  

6.,8 

6.5 

Berks  

7.5 

10.8 

Blair  

8.3 

12.0 

Bradford  

8.1 

9.5 

Bucks  

6.2 

8.6 

Butler  

8.3 

12.4 

Cambria  

5.9 

9.9 

Cameron  

10.8 

11.51 

Carbon  

4.7 

9.5 

Centre  

15.1 

17.5 

Chester  

9.9 

10.7 

Clarion  

10.4 

14.7 

Clearfield  

5.7 

7.4 

Clinton  

12.0 

12.9 

Columbia  

9.1 

12.6 

Crawford  

7.3 

10.0 

Cumberland 

13.4 

17.4 

Dauphin  

9.8 

12.3 

Delaware  

14.2 

19.5 

Elk  

7.1 

8.0 

Erie  

9.8 

14.0 

Fayette  

6.4 

8.3 

Forest  

5.4 

10.3 

Franklin  

8.2 

11.0 

Fulton  

5.9 

9.3 

Greene  

10.9 

10.2 

Huntingdon 

7.5 

9.4 

Indiana  

10.6 

9.9 

Jefferson 

5.9 

8.8 

Juniata  

7.6 

2.6 

County 


Lackawanna 

Lancaster 

Lawrence 

Lebanon  

Lehigh 

Luzerne 

Lycoming 

McKean 

Mercer 

Mifflin 

Monroe 

Montgomery 

Montour 

Northampton 

Northumberland 

Perry  

Philadelphia 

Pike  

Potter  

Schuylkill  

Snyder  

Somerset  

Sullivan 

Susquehanna 

Tioga 

Union  

Venango  

Warren  

Washington 

Wayne  

Westmoreland  . 

Wyoming  

York  

State  Average 


1940  1948 


10.7 

11.7 

10.4 

10.8 

7.3 

12.8 

7.4 

10.9 

10.4 

19.0 

5.2 

9.0 

13.6 

12.8 

7.4 

9.7 

9.4 

15.3 

5.2 

5.7 

12.3 

17.3 

13.7 

17.8 

10.6 

9.7 

10.3 

12.8 

6.7 

8.8 

5.9 

7.1 

8.5 

13.2 

10.1 

8.3 

6.3 

6.3 

5.3 

7.4 

11.0 

10.9 

8.1 

6.9 

5.6 

3.8 

3.4 

9.2 

8.8 

9.4 

13.2 

15.6 

8.0 

12.5 

6.0 

11.0 

7.1 

9.7 

7.0 

12.9 

8.1 

9.5 

5.4 

10.4 

10.1 

9.7 

8.7 

11.9 
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CHART  XI 

AMOUNT  OF  MONEY  EXPENDED  BY  SCHOOL  DISTRICTS  FOR  CAPITAL. 
outlay  INCLUDING  THE  COST  OF  NEW  BUILDINGS  AND  GROUNDS  AND  THE 
REMODELING  AND  ALTERATION  OF  OLD  BUILDINGS  1920  - 1948 
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THE  NEED  FOR  ADEQUATE  SCHOOL  BUILDING  FACILITIES 

The  history  of  capital  outlay  expenditures  for  school  purposes  shows 
that  such  reflect  rather  closely  the  social  and  economic  conditions  of  the 
times.  War  and  depression  periods  alike  dig  deep  into  the  normal 
economy  of  school  districts  as  well  as  of  the  nation.  As  such,  they  inter- 
rupt the  orderly  progress  of  efforts  to  meet  normal  school  building  needs 
most  seriously  and  in  some  instances  almost  fatally. 

The  table  below  gives  a rather  vivid  picture  of  the  new  and  altered 
construction  of  school  buildings  in  the  public  schools  of  Pennsylvania 
during  the  last  three  decades.  The  thirty  years  cover  a period  of  more 
or  less  normal  progress,  followed  by  a similar  interval  when  school  build- 
ing activity  was  at  a low  ebb  due  to  retrenchment  policies  as  a result  of 
the  depression  period,  while  the  last  ten  years  show  perhaps  the  lowest 
point  ever  reached  in  capital  expenditures  in  the  schools  of  the  Common- 
wealth in  recent  times,  as  a result  of  World  War  II  and  the  conditions 
prevailing  thereafter. 

Expenditures  for  Capital  Outlay  in  School  Districts, 

1920-1948 


School 

Year 

Ending 

Expenses  for 
Capital  Outlay 

Capital  Outlay 

Per  Child  in  Net 
Enrollment 

1920 

1 7 

949 

063 

1 5.00 

1922 

16 

901 

216 

9.89 

1924 

34 

116 

984 

17.56 

1926 

32 

090 

981 

17.35 

1928 

34 

789 

076 

18.47 

Total 

125 

847 

320 

14.02 

1930 

29 

168 

383 

15.33 

1932  

20 

484 

006 

10.22 

1934 

4 

294 

602 

2.11 

1936 

9 

833 

026 

4.90 

1938 

26 

047 

493 

13.40 

Total 

89 

827 

510 

9.08 

1940 

14 

746 

396 

7.95 

1942 

7 

852 

739 

4.52 

1944 

2 

181 

993 

1.39 

1946 

7 

913 

304 

5.17 

1948 

13 

644 

960 

8.96 

Total 

46 

339 

392 

5.64 
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WHY  THE  NEED  FOR  NEW  SCHOOL  BUILDING  FACILITIES 

IS  A MAJOR  PROBLEM 

No  public  school  need  seems  ynore  pressing  at  the  present  time  than 
provision  for  adequate  school  building  facilities. 

Some  reasons  why  the  condition  exists; 

1.  The  reluctance  ot  boards  ol  school  directors  to  proceed  with 
building  programs  due  to  the  high  cost  oi  labor  and  materials. 

2.  The  inability  of  many  school  districts  to  finance  such  programs 
in  modern  times  on  the  basis  of  a system  of  administration  author- 
ized over  a century  ago. 

3.  The  shift  in  population  from  urban  to  rural  and  suburban  areas. 
Modern  transportation  facilities  have  brought  about  much  of  this 
change. 

4.  The  merging  of  school  districts  together  with  the  increasing  trend 
toward  joint  school  arrangements  frequently  require  larger  provision 
for  the  better  educational  facilities  to  be  offered. 

5.  The  closing  of  one-room  rural  schools  on  a major  scale  ordinarily 
assumes  a new,  modern  building  centrally  located. 

6.  The  effect  of  the  dej^ression  period  of  the  thirties  is  still  being 
experienced  in  that  the  postponement  of  needy  repairs  and  the  con- 
struction of  new  buildings  at  the  time,  now  tend  to  intensify  and 
make  more  difficult  the  handling  of  current  building  problems. 

7.  The  difficulty  in  securing  certain  types  of  school  building  ma- 
terials still  exists  due  to  the  war  period. 

8.  The  trend  for  some  years  has  been  in  the  direction  of  decreased 
assessed  valuations  of  taxable  property  in  the  face  of  a fixed  law  gov- 
erning the  power  of  a school  district  to  borrow. 
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ENACTED  BY  THE  1949  GENERAL  ASSEMBLY 
GROWING  OUT  OF  CURRENT 
EDUCATIONAL  TRENDS 
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SOME  ADDITIONAL  FINANCIAL  LEGISLATION  ENACTED  BY 
THE  1949  GENERAL  ASSEMBLY  GROWING  OUT  OF 
CURRENT  EDUCATIONAL  TRENDS 

Recent  legislation  involving  increased  cost  to  the  Commonwealth  and 
to  the  local  school  districts  may  be  summarized,  thus: 

1.  The  authorization  of  the  highest  state  mandated  professional 
school  employes  salary  schedule  on  record  in  Pennsylvania,  together 
with  a more  equitable  method  of  distributing  school  subsidies. 

2.  Various  types  of  school  employes  retirement  legislation  involving 
increased  financial  obligation. 

3.  .Special  permissive  types  of  legislation  granted  to  school  districts 
of  the  first  class  to  assist  in  solving  their  financial  problems  as  re- 
lated to  the  schools. 

4.  Revision  of  tuition  subsidy  provision  from  .75  to  .85  of  the  reim- 
bursement fraction  of  the  respective  school  districts. 

5.  Pay  for  professional  school  employes  attending  teachers  institute 
increased  from  $5  to  |10  per  day. 

6.  Increased  pay  from  $4  to  $8  per  day  for  school  directors  attend- 
ing annual  conventions;  also  mileage  changed  from  an  allowance  of 
four  cents  to  eight  cents  per  mile. 

7.  Financial  responsibility  for  the  education  of  migratory  children 
of  school  age  to  be  placed  on  local  school  districts. 

8.  Under  present  law,  reimbursement  for  instruction  paid  during 


of  the  market  valuations,  since  school  districts  are  guaranteed  no  less 
payment  during  1950-1951  than  the  amount  paid  during  1949-1950. 

9.  Provision  for  financial  assistance  in  school  building  construction 
through  the  State  Public  School  Building  Authority. 
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/npvHE  LARGE  number  of  variable  factors  affecting  the  cost  of  education 
require  periodic  appraisal.  Certain  conditions,  such  as  the 
increased  birth  rate  and  the  purchasing  power  of  the  dollar,  can  be  fore- 
cast with  reasonable  accuracy  for  limited  periods  of  time. 

During  the  past  five  years  great  strides  have  been  made  in  Pennsylvania 
toward  the  enlargement  of  administrative  units  and  attendance  areas 
which  are  more  conducive  to  the  economical  operation  of  schools.  These 
larger  units  have  made  possible  more  diversified  offerings  to  meet  the 
needs  of  the  pupils. 

This  bulletin  has  been  prepared  in  order  to  furnish  up-to-date  informa- 
tion relative  to  current  expense  costs  of  education,  including  certain 
types  of  special  classes  and  special  services. 

The  Cost  of  a Good  Education  Program  in  Pennsylvania  has  been 
prepared  under  the  general  direction  of  John  M.  Lumley,  Deputy  Super- 
intendent, and  under  the  immediate  supervision  of  Carl  D.  Morneweck, 
Chief,  Division  of  Child  Accounting  and  Research,  assisted  by  J.  Mahon 
Bonebrake,  Vincent  J.  McCoola,  and  Robert  C.  Wilson,  Advisers  in  the 
Division  of  Child  Accounting  and  Research.  Rachel  S.  Turner,  Editor, 
Department  of  Public  Instruction,  has  edited  the  bulletin. 
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The  preparation  of  this  bulletin  and  the  facts  contained  herein  would 
have  been  impossible  without  wholehearted  cooperation  on  the  part  of 
those  administrators,  school  board  secretaries,  and  other  specialized  staff 
from  whom  data  were  solicited. 

Administrative  units  which  supplied  financial  data  for  the  over-all  costs 
include  the  following: 


Abington  Township 

Albion  Area  Union 

Allentown  City 

Annville-Cleona  Joint 

Apollo  Area  Joint 

Austin  Joint 

Avonworth  Union 

Bangor  Borough 

Bellevue  Borough 

Brentwood  Borough 

Brock way-Snyder-W ash ington  Joint 

Camp  Hill  Borough 

Cheltenham  Township 

Clarks  Summit-Abington  Joint 

Coolbaugh  Township 

Cornwall  Joint 

Cowanshannock-Rural  Valley  Joint 

Delaware  Valley  Joint 

Derry  Township  (Dauphin  County) 

Dupont  Borough 

East  Penn  Union 

Ellwood  City  Borough 

Emporium  Area  Joint 

Flemington  Borough 

Ford  Ciiv  Borough 

Forest  City  Borough 

Fox  Township 


Freedom  Borough-New  Sewickley  Town- 
ship Joint 
Freeport  Area  Joint 
Gettysburg  Joint 
Hanover  Borough 
Haverford  Township 
Hempfield  Joint  (Lancaster  County) 
Honey  Brook  Joint 
Irwin  Township 

Jenner-Boswell-Jennertown  Joint 

Lewistown  Borough 

Lower  Merion  Township 

Mahanoy  Joint 

Manheim  Central  Union 

Manheim  Township 

Marion  Township  (Berks  County) 

Matamoras  Borough 

Mechanicsburg  Area  Joint 

Mercer  Joint 

Midland  Borough 

Millcreek  Township  (Erie  County) 

Monroe  Township  (Wyoming  County) 

Montrose  Consolidated  Joint 

Moon  Union 

Morrison  Cove  Joint 

Mt.  Carmel  Joint 

Mt.  Lebanon  Township 
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Mt.  Penn-Lower  Alsace  Joint 
Munhall  Borough 
Nanty-Glo  Borough 
Northern  Joint  (York  County) 

Northern  Lehigh  Joint 
Oxford  Area  Joint 
Palisades  Joint 

Palmyra-North  Londonderry  Joint 

Paradise  Township  (Lancaster  County) 

Penn  Manor  Joint 

Pine  Crove  Area  Joint 

Plains-Laflin  Joint 

Portage  Joint 

Radnor  Township 

Redbank  Valley  Joint 

Red  Lion  Borough 

Ridgway  Area  Joint 

Ringtown  Borough 

Rochester  Area  Joint 

Rostra ver  Township 

Roulette  Township 

Schuylkill  Haven  Borough 

Scottdale  Joint 

Sewickley  Township  (Westmoreland 
County) 

Shade  Township-Central  City  Borough 
Joint 

South  Eastern  Joint  (York  County) 


Southern  Joint  (York  County) 

Southern  Lehigh  Joint 
Spring  Crove  Joint 

Susquehanna  Township  (Dauphin  Coun- 

ty) 

Swarthmore  Borough 

Taylor  Borough 

Tower  City  Borough 

Tri-County  Joint 

Troy  Community  Joint 

Tunkhannock  Joint 

Tyrone  Joint 

Union  City  Joint 

Upper  Adams  Joint 

Upper  Darby  Township 

Upper  Perkiomen  Joint 

Warwick  Union 

yVaymart  Borough 

Waynesboro-Mont  Alto  Joint 

yV'est  Allegheny  Joint 

West  Bethlehem  Township 

West  Deer  Township 

West  Earl  Township 

Western  Area  Joint  (Union  County) 

Winton  Borough 

yVorthington-West  Franklin  Joint 

VVrightsville  Borough 


In  order  to  obtain  costs  for  the  operation  of  special  classes  and  the 
services  of  home  and  school  visitors  and  dental  hygienists,  data  were 
solicited  from  certain  administrative  units  which  provided  these  services 
during  the  school  year  1953-1954.  Indebtedness  is,  therefore,  acknowl- 
edged to  the  following  administrative  units  for  the  valuable  data 
obtained: 


Abington  Township 

Albert  Callatin  Joint 

Allentown  City 

Altoona  City 

Apollo  Area  Joint 

Beaver  Falls  City 

Berwick  Borough 

Bethlehem  City 

Bradford  City 

Butler  Area  Joint 

Camp  Hill  Borough 

Canonsburg  Borough 

Captain  Jack  Joint 

Carlisle  Borough 

Cecil  Township 

Central  Delaware  Joint 

Chambersburg  Borough  and  Area  Joint 

Cheltenham  Township 

Chester  City 

Chichester  Township 


Chief  Logan  Joint 

Clearfield  Borough  and  Area  Joint 

Coatesville  City 

Connellsville  City  Elem.  and  Joint  Sec. 
Danville  Area  Joint 
Darby  Borough 

Derry  Township  (Dauphin  County) 

Easton  City 

East  Penn  Union 

Elderton  Joint 

Ellwood  City  Borough 

Erie  City 

Freeport  Area  Joint 
Clenolden  Borough 
Hanover  Borough 
Harrisburg  City 
Hazleton  City 

Hollidaysburg  Borough  and  Community 
Joint 

Huntingdon  Borough 
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Kingston  Borough 

Lancaster  City 

Lansdowne-Aldan  Joint 

Lansford  Borough 

Lebanon  City 

Lewistown  Borough 

Lock  Haven  Area  Joint 

Lower  Merion  Township 

McKeesport  City 

Manheim  Central  Union 

Manheim  Township 

Mechanicsburg  Area  Joint 

Middletown  Borough 

Mt.  Carmel  Joint 

Mt.  Lebanon  Township 

Munhall  Borough 

New  Castle  City 

New  Cumberland  Borough 

Norristown  Borough 

Palmerton  Area  Joint 

Penn  Township  (Allegheny  County) 

Philadelphia  City 

Pittsburgh  City 

Pottstown  Borough 


Punxsutawney  Area  Joint 
Radnor  Township 
Reading  City 
Redbank  Valley  Joint 
Ridley  Township 
Scranton  City 
Sharon  City 

South  Williamsport  Borough 
Steelton  Borough 
Sunbury  City 
Swissvale  Borough 
Tamaqua  Borough 
Tyrone  Borough 

Uniontown  City  Elem.  and  Joint  Sec. 
Upper  Darby  Township 
Warren  Borough  Elem.  and  Area  Joint 
Washington  City 

West  Chester  Borough  Elem.  and  Joint 
Sec. 

West  Mifflin  Borough 
Wilkes-Barre  City 
Wilkinsburg  Borough 
Williamsport  City 
York  City 
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from  Dr.  John  M.  Lumley,  Deputy  Superintendent,  and  from  Dr.  Lester 
N.  Myer,  Chief  of  the  Division  of  Special  Education. 
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Dr.  Ralph  C.  Swan,  Deputy  Superintendent 

Mr,  John  J.  Hertz,  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  School  Administration 
Dr.  Harold  Martin,  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  General  Education 
Mr.  Robert  T.  Stoner,  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  Adult,  Vocational  and 
Practical  Arts  Education 

Mr.  Ulna  F.  Goodall,  Chief  of  the  Division  of  Audio-Visual  Education 
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THE  COST  OF  A GOOD  EDUCATIONAL 
PROGRAM  IN  PENNSYLVANIA 


INTRODUCTION 


In  order  to  provide  a good  system  of  education  a sound  financial  pro- 
gram is  necessary.  Before  adequate  planning  can  become  effective  it  is 
necessary  to  have  available  the  cost  of  an  educational  program  of  the 
desired  type.  The  curriculum  includes  not  only  the  basic  offerings  but 
certain  services  which  are  regarded  as  essential  to  prepare  the  youth  of 
today  to  become  better  citizens  of  the  future. 

In  1950  an  unpublished  bulletin,  “Cost  of  an  Educational  Program  in 
Pennsylvania,”^  (1)  provided  basic  information  concerning  educational 
programs  and  services  and  their  cost.  Five  years  have  elapsed  and  certain 
changes  have  occurred  which  necessitate  further  investigation  of  the 
subject.  The  number  of  births  have  been  greater  than  had  been  antici- 
pated five  years  ago.  Costs  of  education  have  increased  as  have  those  of 
other  commodities.  This  is  due  not  only  to  the  salary  schedule  but  also  to 
the  mounting  costs  in  connection  with  the  other  necessities  involved  in 
education.  The  present  study  is,  therefore,  an  attempt  to  bring  up  to  date 
and  to  refine  an  analysis  made  in  1950. 

All  costs  in  this  study  are  based  on  the  school  year  1953-1954,  the 
most  recent  data  which  are  available.  The  study  is  limited  to  current 
expenses  only,  even  though  Pennsylvania  is  in  the  midst  of  an  enormous 
building  program.  Transportation  costs  are  likewise  excluded  because 
transportation  is  merely  a medium  for  bringing  children  to  school  and 
basically  should  not  reflect  instructional  costs. 

The  1951  session  of  the  General  Assembly  raised  the  mandated  salary 
schedule  for  all  certificated  personnel.  This  fact  alone  would  make  the 
estimates  of  the  1950  study  obsolete.  Inasmuch  as  a minimum  salary 
schedule  is  provided  by  law,  current  expenses  were  determined  in  two 
categories.  In  this  study  the  first  measure  of  cost  has  been  determined 
on  the  basis  of  salaries  of  certificated  personnel.  The  second  category 
has  included  all  current  expense  costs  other  than  salaries  of  certificated 
personnel,  with  transportation  excluded. 

1 Numbers  in  parentheses  refer  to  Bibliography  on  page  17. 
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WHAT  SERVICES  WERE  OFFERED  IN  THE  SCHOOLS  STUDIED? 


The  largest  and  most  representative  type  of  sampling,  Type  II,  con- 
sisted of  administrative  units  having  six  grades  in  the  elementary  division 
and  six  in  the  secondary  division  (2) . See  Table  I and  Chart  1,  page  3. 

The  secondary  schools  in  all  three  types  of  sampling  provided  the 
requirements  stipulated  in  Bulletin  241,  Revised  (4).  The  curriculum 
included  diversified  offerings  in  business  education,  as  well  as  vocational 
agriculture  or  industrial  education  or  industrial  arts,  and  home  economics. 
Services  by  certificated  counselors  and  librarians  were  available  on  at 
least  a halftime  basis.  Art  and  music  were  offered  in  all  grades  and 
medical,  nursing,  and  dental  care  was  likewise  available  through  the 
health  program  which  is  subsidized  through  the  Pennsylvania  Depart- 
ment of  Health. 

A review  of  additional  desirable  services  and  programs  mentioned 
in  the  bulletin  entitled  Pennsylvania  Surveys  Its  Educational  Needs, 
(3) , (See  Table  I and  Chart  I)  revealed  that  the  three  types  studied 
offered  the  following: 

Type  II  showed  more  than  half  of  the  62  administrative  units  offering 
more  than  ten  of  the  additional  desirable  programs  and  services. 

Type  I showed  more  than  half  of  the  21  administrative  units  having 
eleven  of  the  desirable  services  listed. 

Type  III  showed  the  21  small  administrative  units  providing  only 
five  of  the  fourteen  desirable  services. 

The  costs  of  the  services  of  the  dental  hygienist,  the  home  and  school 
visitor,  and  the  psychologist  were  not  reflected  in  any  of  the  three  types 
of  samples.  The  audio-visual  aid  cost  was  manifest  only  in  the  wealthy 
school  districts. 
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TABLE  1 

Services  or  Programs  Reflected  in  Median  Costs  in  the  Three  Types 

OF  Sampling  Studied 


Service  or  Program 

/* 

Type  of  Sample 

11* 

in* 

Agricultural  or  trade  or  industrial  arts  and  home 
economics  

Yes 

Yes 

No 

Yes 

Yes 

No 

Business 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Certificated  guidance  counselor  

Yes 

Yes 

No 

Certificated  librarian  

Yes 

Yes 

No 

Dental  

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Driver  education  

Yes 

Yes 

No 

Medical  

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Music  

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Nursing  

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Audio-visual  

Yes 

No 

No 

Dental  hygienist  

No 

No 

No 

Home  and  school  visitor  

No 

No 

No 

Psychological  

No 

No 

No 

Total  services  or  programs  reflected  in  costs 

11 

10 

5 

* I— 21  Administrative  Units  involving  25  wealthy  school  districts  with  diversified  offerings. 

* 11—62  Administrative  Units  with  diversified  offerings  involving  213  school  districts  whose 


reimbursement  fractions  fall  within  middle  eighty  per  cent. 

* III— 21  Small  Administrative  Units  with  limited  offerings  involving  26  school  districts. 

CHART  I 

Number  of  Special  Services  and  Programs  Offered  in  Administrative  Units  Utilized 
FOR  Determining  Over-all  Pupil  Costs 

MEDIAN  NUMBER  OF  PROGRAMS  AND  SERVICES 
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WIDE  VARIATIONS  EXIST  IN  CURRENT  EXPENSE  PER  PUPIL 
IN  AVERAGE  DAILY  MEMBERSHIP  (1953-1954) 

The  median  expenditure,  according  to  Table  2,  opposite  page  4,  and 
Chart  II  on  Page  5,  for  a secondary  school  pupil  exceeded  that  for  a pupil 
in  the  elementary  school  by— 

$100  in  Type  II 

$121  in  Type  I 

$161  in  Type  III  (The  difference  here  is  greater  than  the  actual 
cost  of  educating  an  elementary  pupil.) 

Only  10  per  cent  of  the  districts  in  Type  I spent  $190.50  (10  percentile) 
or  less  for  the  education  of  an  elementary  pupil;  while  75  per  cent  of 
tlie  districts  in  Type  II  spent  $183  (75  percentile)  or  less  per  pupil. 

On  the  secondary  school  level,  the  difference  is  not  so  pronounced, 
although  75  per  cent  of  the  wealthy  districts  were  spending  $308  (25 
percentile)  or  more  per  pupil;  while  in  the  districts  with  moderate  wealth 
75  per  cent  were  spending  $295  (75  percentile)  or  less  per  pupil. 

MOST  SCHOOL  DISTRICTS  HAVE  PUPIL-STAFF  RATIOS  LOWER  THAN  THOSE  USED  FOR  STATE 

REIMBURSEMENT  PURPOSES 

ELEMENTARY 

The  pupil-staff  ratio  for  elementary  pupils  in  wealthy  districts,  accord- 
ing to  Table  2,  opposite,  and  Chart  III,  page  5,  was  a median  of  24.38. 

In  the  Type  II  sampling  the  ratio  in  the  median  administrative  unit 
was  28.58. 

In  small  administrative  units  with  limited  offerings  the  median  was 
29.75  or  approximately  the  State  figure  for  an  elementary  reimbursable 
unit,  which  is  30.  It  will  be  noted  that  in  the  secondary  field  the  median 
for  Type  III  was  the  lowest. 

SECONDARY 

The  pupil-staff  ratio  in  secondary  schools  reveals  the  following: 

A median  of  21.44  in  Type  II.  This  is  just  slightly  below  the  22  used 
in  determining  State  reimbursement. 

Almost  90  per  cent  of  the  wealthy  districts  maintained  pupil-staff  ratios 
below  that  used  to  determine  State  reimbursement. 

The  small  districts  with  inadequate  offerings  had  the  lowest  pupil- 
staff  ratio  regardless  of  point  measure  utilized.  It  should  be  remembered 
that  the  pupil  costs  in  this  group  were  greater  than  for  the  districts  in 
Type  II.  Nevertheless,  in  Type  II  five  additional  services  were  provided 
for  less  money.  See  Chart  I and  Table  1,  Page  3. 
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TABLE  2 


CoiTAiy  roiNT  MiAsruiA  Unuzm  kok  lM>it*riN(;  Avium.),  !)aiiv  Mi.vihiamiip,  i'ni'il -Stalk  Raiio,  Pi.k  I’l  i'ii.  Ci.vr,  ami  Com  ok  a Uxn  iv  TiikiK  Tvm  of  SAMFttsr.s,  iy55-l9St 
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CHART  II 


Range  in  Current  Expense  Cost  Per  Pupil  in  Average  Daily  Membership  for  the 
Middle  Eighty  Per  Cent  and  Middle  Fifty  Per  Cent  of  Administrative  Units  in 

Three  Types  of  Samples  Utilized 

CURRENT  EXPENSE  PER  PUPIL  IN  AVERAGE  DAILY  MEMBERSHIP 
100  150  200  250  300  350  400  450 

I 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 


ELEMENTARY 


See  CharT  below  for  Legend 


CHART  III 

Range  in  Pupil-staff  Ratio  for  the  Middle  Eighty  Per  Cent  and  Middle  Fifty 
Per  Cent  of  Administrative  Units  in  Three  Types  of  Samples  Utilized 

PUPIL  - STAFF  RATIO 


TYPE  I 

ZI  Administrative  Units 
involving  25  Wealthy  School 
Districts  With  Diversified 
Offerings 


TYPE  H 

62  Administrative  Units 
Involving  213  School  Districts 
Whose  Reimbursement  Fractions 
Fall  Within  Middle  Eighty 
Per  Cent  and  With  a 
Diversified  Program 


TYPEin 

21  Small  Administrative 
Units  Involving  26  School 
Districts  and  Whose  Offerings 
are  Limited 
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HOW  MUCH  HAVE  EDUCATIONAL  COSTS  INCREASED? 
(1953-1954  vs.  1948-1949) 

As  of  the  two  years  compared,  the  median  over-all  current  expense 
costs  (less  transportation) , as  revealed  in  Table  3 and  Chart  IV  had 
increased  in  the  elementary  schools  from  |122.09  to  |171.60  per  pupil 
in  average  daily  membership.  This  was  an  increase  of  40.6  per  cent 
during  the  five-year  period.  In  the  secondary  schools  these  costs  had 
increased  from  $183.53  to  $271.25,  or  an  increase  of  48.0  per  cent. 

Other  current  expense  costs  (transportation  excluded)  had  increased 
more  rapidly  than  salaries  for  certificated  personnel  in  both  the  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  schools. 

Salaries  of  certificated  personnel  in  the  elementary  schools  increased 
by  33.2  per  cent.  Other  expense  costs  in  elementary  schools  increased 
by  50.0  per  cent.  The  corresponding  increases  for  the  secondary  division 
were  36.8  per  cent  and  70.9  per  cent,  respectively.  Among  factors  which 
seem  to  have  caused  this  variance  were  the  addition  of  skilled  operation 
and  maintenance  personnel  in  newly  erected  school  buildings  replacing 
small  buildings  with  limited  or  no  custodial  personnel.  Other  attribu- 
table factors  were  the  following: 

Increased  costs  resulting  from  a large  number  of  school  employes 
in  the  Public  School  Employes’  Retirement  System  taking  advantage 
of  the  higher  contribution  rate  provided  by  Act  185  of  the  1949 
session  of  the  General  Assembly. 

More  persons,  both  certificated  and  noncertificated,  were  covered 
by  the  Public  School  Employes’  Retirement  System.  This  was  a 
result  of  the  employment  of  more  teachers  due  to  increased  enroll- 
ments and  the  employment  of  operation  and  maintenance  staffs 
who  became  members  of  the  system. ^ 

The  rise  in  the  cost  of  fuel  during  this  five-year  period  was  also 
a contributing  factor  (5:16). 

1 The  State  appropriation  for  “retirement  of  school  employes”  increased  120.8  per  cent  from 
the  period  of  1947-1951  to  the  period  from  1951-1955  (6:33). 
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TABLE  3 


Cost  Per  Pupil  in  Average  Daily  Membership  in  1953-1954  Expressed 
AS  Per  Cent  of  1948-1949  on  the  Basis  of  Salary  of  Cer- 
tificated Personnel  and  Other  Current  Expense 


Elementary 

Secondary 

Salary  of 
Certificated 
Personnel 

Other 
Current 
Expense 
(Less  Trans- 
portation) 

Total 

Salary  of 
Certificated 
Personnel 

Current 
Expense 
(Less  Trans 
portation) 

Total 

1948-1949  .. 

$ 87.08 

$35.00 

$122.09 

$128.33 

$55.00 

$183.33 

1953-1954  .. 

$116.00 

$52.50 

$171.60 

$174.38 

$94.00 

$271.25 

Per  Cent 

1953-1954  is 
of  1948-1949 

133.2 

150.0 

140.6 

136.8 

170.9 

148.0 

CHART  IV 

How  Much  Have  Current  Educational  Costs  Increased?* 
(Expressed  as  Per  Cent  of  Increase  1953-1954  Over  1948-1949) 
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WHAT  IS  THE  COST  AND  PUPIL-TEACHER  RATIO  FOR  VARIOUS 
TYPES  OF  SPECIAL  CLASSES? 


Costs  per  pupil  in  average  daily  membership  on  the  elementary  level, 
as  indicated  in  Table  4,  ranged  from  $255.08  in  restoration  classes  to 
$665.50  for  the  deaf,  although  in  the  latter  case  if  the  children  were 
in  a residential  institution  the  cost  would  range  from  $1650  to  $1725. 
Of  this  total  cost,  according  to  the  Division  of  Special  Education,  about 
55  per  cent  is  expended  for  education,  or  an  amount  ranging  from  $907.50 
to  $948.75. 

On  the  secondary  level,  the  costs  ranged  from  $288.49  for  restoration 
classes  to  $520.99  for  sight  conservation  classes. 

The  costs  vary  for  different  types  of  classes  because  each  particular 
type  of  deviation  requires  special  instructional  materials  and  equipment. 

The  costs  vary  also  because  certain  types  of  classes  require  smaller 
pupil-teacher  ratios. 

A median  pupil-teacher  ratio  of  8.0  in  the  classes  for  the  deaf  on 
the  secondary  level  was  the  lowest  encountered  in  any  type  of  special 
class.  See  Pupil-Load  Column,  Table  4,  opposite  page.  Ratios  of  8.7 
prevailed  on  the  elementary  level  for  classes  for  the  hard  of  hearing  and 
the  uneducable  but  trainable.  Sight  conservation  classes  on  the  ele- 
mentary level  centered  about  9.7.  In  classes  for  the  mentally  retarded 
the  pupil- teacher  ratios  were  16.3  and  19.5  on  the  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary levels,  respectively. 


WHAT  IS  THE  COST  AND  CASE  LOAD  FOR  VARIOUS  SPECIAL  SERVICES? 

Audio-visual  aids,  according  to  the  Division  of  Audio-Visual  Instruc- 
tion of  the  National  Education  Association,  require  an  expenditure  of 
$1.50  per  pupil  in  order  to  meet  minimum  standards. 

The  median  expenditure  for  a psychologist  in  an  administrative  unit 
with  a median  average  daily  membership  of  6740  was  $.75  per  pupil. 

Attendance  services  which  cover  all  pupils  of  compulsory  school  age 
require  considerable  travel  on  the  part  of  home  and  school  visitors. 
Therefore,  costs  vary  according  to  density  of  population  and  topography. 
The  median  cost  per  pupil  of  compulsory  school  age  for  certificated 
home  and  school  visitor  services  was  as  follows: 

In  urban  areas  it  was  $1.23  with  a median  case  load  of  5500. 

In  areas  predominately  urban  it  was  $1.20  with  a median  case 
load  of  3775. 

In  areas  predominately  rural  it  was  $2.07  with  a median  case 
load  of  1718. 
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Median  Costs  Per  Pupil  for  an  Approved  Program,  Special  Types  of  Classes,  and  Certain  Special  Services, 

1953-1954 
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WHAT  IS  THE  RATIO  OF  THE  COST  FOR  PUPILS  IN  SPECIAL 
CLASSES  COMPARED  WITH  THE  COST  FOR  PUPILS 
IN  REGULAR  CLASSES? 


The  cost  for  educating  a pupil  in  a special  class  was  greater  than  that 
for  pupils  in  regular  classes,  with  one  exception,  as  will  be  noted  in 
Table  5 and  Chart  V. 

In  those  school  districts  having  special  classes  of  the  various  types, 
when  one  dollar  was  spent  for  a regular  elementary  pupil,  $1.08  was 
necessary  for  a pupil  in  a restoration  class.  The  cost  increased  pro- 
gressively for  the  various  special  classes  until  the  climax  of  $2.78  was 
reached  in  maintaining  classes  for  the  deaf,  as  compared  with  every 
dollar  spent  for  a pupil  in  a regular  elementary  class. 

In  those  school  districts  having  special  classes  on  the  secondary  level, 
the  increased  cost  per  pupil  in  a special  class  was  less  pronounced.  As 
a matter  of  fact  the  cost  for  a pupil  in  a class  for  the  mentally  retarded 
is  slightly  less  and  for  a pupil  in  a restoration  class  only  slightly  greater 
than  the  cost  for  a regular  secondary  pupil.  For  every  dollar  spent 
for  a secondary  pupil  in  a normal  class,  $1.32,  $1.40,  and  $1.65,  respec- 
tively, were  expended  per  pupil  in  an  orthopedic  class,  a class  for  the 
deaf,  and  a class  for  sight  conservation,  in  the  median  school  district. 

TABLE  5 

The  Ratio  of  Median  Cost  of  Educating  a Pupil  in  Various  Types  of 
Special  Classes  to  the  Median  Over-all  Cost  Per  Pupil  in 
Regular  Classes  in  the  Median  District  Having 
Such  Special  Class,  1953-1954 


Ratio  of  Cost  Per  Pupil 

in  Average  Daily  Membership 

Type  of  Special  Class 

Elementary 

Secondary 

Mentally  retarded  

1.61 

0.98 

Deaf  

2.78* 

1.40** 

Hard  of  hearing 

2.38 

Orthopedic  

2.32 

1.32 

Physically  delicate  

2.18 

Rp.'^tor^itinn  

1.08* 

1.05** 

Sight  conservation  

2.69 

1.65 

Uneducable  but  trainable  . . 

2.45 

• Based  on  two  school  districts. 
*•  Based  on  one  school  district. 
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CHART  V 

The  Ratio  of  Median  Cost  of  Educating  A Pupil  in  Various  Types  of  Special 
CijIssf^  to  the  Median  Over-all  Cost  Per  Pupil  in  Regular  Classes  in  the  Mfjjlan 
District  Having  Such  Special  Class,  1953-1954 

ELEMENTARY  SECONDARY 

RATIO  RATIO 
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WHAT  IS  A REPRESENTATIVE  COST  FOR  CURRENT  EXPENSE 
ON  A PUPIL  BASIS  AND  A TEACHING  UNIT  BASIS? 


The  most  representative  sampling  of  school  districts  was  Type  II, 
since  it  included  neither  the  wealthiest  nor  the  poorest  school  districts. 
Consequently,  the  cost  indicated  should  be  within  reasonable  limits. 
Furthermore,  these  62  administrative  units  had  made  a good  beginning 
in  the  offering  of  special  programs  and  services  as  described  previously. 

It  would  seem  that  the  median  figures  selected  for  the  various  measures 
from  this  group  would  be  most  representative  for  making  a study  of 
present  and  future  costs  for  the  State. 

The  following  measures,  appearing  in  Table  6,  are  accordingly  sug- 
gested as  representative  of  a desirable  program  as  it  existed  for  the 
school  year  1953-1954: 

Average  daily  membership 
elementary— 938.89 
secondary  —653.57 

Pupil-staff  ratio 

elementary— 28.58 
secondary  —21.44 

Current  expense  per  pupil  in  average  daily  membership 
elementary— $ 171.60 
secondary  — 271.25 

Cost  of  a teaching  unit 

Local  Measure 

elementary— $4,904.33 
secondary  — 5,815.60 

State  Measure 

elementary  (ADM  30) —$5,148.00 
secondary  (ADM  22)  — 5,967.50 
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FABLE  6 


Pertinent  Information  Expressed  as  Medians  for  Average  Daily 
Membership,  Pupil-Staff  Ratio,  Per  Pupil  Cost,  and  Cost 
of  a Unit  in  Three  Types  of  Samplings,  1953-1954 


Sampling 

Utilized 

Average  Daily 
Membership 

Pupil-Staff 

Ratio 

Elementary 

Secondary 

Elementary 

Secondary 

I 

1,100.00 

682.50 

24.38 

19.38 

II 

938.89 

653.57 

28.58 

21.44 

III 

293.75 

112.50 

29.75 

17.50 

Current  Expense  Per  Pupil  in  Average  Daily  Membership 
(Less  Transportation) 

Sampling 

Utilized 

Salary* 

Current  Expense  Less 
Transportation  (A  Salary-f 

Current  Expense  Less 
Transportation 

Elementary 

Secondary 

Elementary 

Secondary 

Elementary 

Secondary 

I 

149.00 

233.75 

81.25 

113.75 

225.00 

346.00 

II 

116.00 

174.38 

52.50 

94.00 

171.60 

271.25 

III 

104.00 

205.00 

41.25 

112.50 

140.00 

301.25 

Sampling 

Utilized 

Total  Current  Expense 

Less  T ransportation 

Per  Local  Teaching  Unit 

Total  Current  Expense 

Per  State  Teaching  Unit 
for  Reimbursement 

Elementary 

Secondary 

Elementary 

Secondary 

I 

5,485.50 

6,705.48 

6,750.00 

7,612.00 

II 

4,904.33 

5,815.60 

5,148.00 

5,967.50 

III 

4,165.00 

5,271.88 

4,200.00 

6,627.50 

1—21  Administrative  Units  involving  25  wealthy  school  districts  with  diversified  offer- 
ings. 

11—62  Administrative  Units  with  diversified  offerings  involving  213  school  districts 
whose  reimbursement  fractions  fall  within  middle  eighty  per  cent. 

Ill— 21  Small  Administrative  Units  with  limited  offerings  involving  26  school  districts. 


* Refers  to  salary  of  certificated  employes  only, 
t Includes  salary  of  noncertificated  employes. 
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ARE  SALARY  COSTS  BECOMING  STABILIZED? 


Two  factors  are  still  operating  to  increase  the  expenditures  for  salaries. 
The  one  is  the  pronounced  increase  in  die  birth  rate.  The  other  is 
the  fact  that  professional  employes  are  entitled  by  law  to  an  annual 
increment  up  until  the  maximum  mandated  salary  is  reached.  Many 
jrrofessional  employes  have  not  attained  this  maximum  salary  and, 
therefore,  it  can  be  expected  that  the  amount  that  will  have  to  be  spent 
for  salaries  tvill  naturally  increase  as  these  increments  are  added. 

Table  7 and  Chart  VI  depict  the  situation  as  found  in  four  homo- 
geneous administrative  units  and  in  six  heterogeneous  administrative  units 
of  desirable  size.  It  will  be  noted  that  the  maximum  salary  costs  seem 
to  be  more  nearly  attained  in  heterogeneous  administrative  units  than 
in  the  newly  formed  homogeneous  administrative  units  which  are  oper- 
ating their  schools  jointly.  This  is  probably  due,  at  least  in  part,  to 
the  fact  that  the  staff  is  being  augmented  in  the  homogeneous  areas 
in  order  to  provide  improved  and  desirable  services. 

In  both  the  heterogeneous  and  the  homogeneous  areas  the  greatest 
per  cent  of  increase  in  salaries  for  professional  employes  will  take  place 
during  the  school  year  ending  in  1955.  The  increase  in  1956  over  1954 
was  19.8  per  cent  in  the  homogeneous  areas  and  16.4  per  cent  in  the 
heterogeneous  areas.  The  salary  costs  will  increase  gradually  in  the 
heterogeneous  units  until  1961  when  they  will  be  23.4  per  cent  higher 
than  they  were  in  1954.  The  homogeneous  units  will  continue  to 
increase  rather  markedly  until  1958  when  the  rate  of  increase  will 
diminish  until  the  peak  increase  of  31.6  per  cent  will  be  attained  in 
1961  when  stabilization  should  occur. 
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TABLE  7 

Salary  Costs  for  Professional  Employes  in  a Group  of  Homo- 
geneous Administrative  Units  and  a Group  of  Heterogeneous 
Administrative  Units  Expressed  as  Per  Cent  of  Salary 
Cost  for  School  Year  Ending  in  1954* 


Type  of 
Administrative 
Unit 

1955 

1956 

1957 

1958 

1959 

1960 

1961 

1962 

Four 

Homogeneous 

Administrative 

Units** 

114.8 

119.8 

124.2 

127.6 

129.5 

130.3 

131.6 

131.6 

Six 

Heterogeneous 

Administrative 

Units** 

115.8 

116.4 

118.1 

120.0 

121.5 

122.3 

123.4 

122.9 

• Assuming  that  the  beginning  salary  will  be  $3,000. 

•*  The  four  homogenous  units  were  selected  from  the  sixty-two  administrative  units  in 
Group  II  of  the  study  and  were  close  to  the  median  in  these  respects:  Average  daily  mem- 
bership in  both  the  elementary  and  the  secondary  divisions,  current  expense  per  pupil  in 
average  daily  membership,  and  in  pupil-staff  ratio. 

***  Administrative  Units  comprised  one  mountainous  district  having  twelve  grades:  one  city 
having  twelve  grades;  one  agricultural  district  with  large  suburban  population;  one  district 
with  market  value  and  assessed  value  not  too  divergent;  one  rural  and  industrial  township 
bordering  city  and  sending  secondary  pupils  to  city;  one  borough  having  twelve  grades. 


CHART  VI 

Salary  Costs  for  Professional  Employes  in  A Group  of  Ho.moceneous  Adminis- 
trative Units  and  A Group  of  Heterogeneous  Administrative  Units  Expressed  as 
Per  Cent  of  Salary  Cost  for  School  Year  Ending  in  1954 


100 
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WHAT  WILL  BE  THE  STATE'S  SHARE  OF  THE  EDUCATIONAL 
COSTS  DURING  FUTURE  YEARS,  TAKING  INTO  CONSIDERA- 
TION INCREASED  ENROLLMENTS  AND  ADVANCING 
MARKET  VALUES? 

The  present  trend  in  expanding  enrollments  would  seem  to  indicate 
that  the  educational  costs  will  increase  for  approximately  the  next 
ten  years. 

In  Table  8 the  annual  and  biennial  estimated  costs  to  the  Common- 
wealth are  indicated  for  reimbursable  units.  These  include  the  con- 
version of  tuition  costs  and  approved  kindergarten  teachers  into 
equivalent  reimbursable  units.  The  estimated  subsidies  for  this  purpose 
for  the  1955-1957  biennium,  on  the  basis  of  the  forecasts,  would  be 
$394,610,557.  For  the  next  two  bienniums  the  costs  estimated  are  $462,- 
886,740  and  $533,210,569.  The  1961-1963  costs  will  probably  range  from 
$550,297,930  to  $554,649,427,  depending  upon  the  birth  rate.  In  terms 
of  per  cent,  the  increase  over  the  1955-1957  biennium  would  be  17.3  per 
cent  for  the  1957-1959  biennium,  35.1  per  cent  for  the  1959-1961  bien- 
nium, and  39.5  per  cent  to  40.6  per  cent  for  the  1961-1963  biennium. 
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1.  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania,  Department  of  Public  Instruction. 
Cost  of  An  Educational  Program  in  Pennsylvania.  Research  Service 
in  Education,  Unpublished  Bulletin,  1950.  Harrisburg,  Pennsyl- 
vania: the  Department. 

2.  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania,  Department  of  Public  Instruction. 
A Guide  to  School  Reorganization  in  Pennsylvania.  Bulletin  101. 
1948.  Mimeographed.  Harrisburg,  Pennsylvania:  the  Department. 

3.  Pennsylvania  Cooperative  Program  in  Educational  Administration. 
Pennsylvania  Surveys  Its  Educational  Needs.  1953-1954  Report. 

4.  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania,  Department  of  Public  Instruction. 
Secondary  School  Manual  for  Pennsylvania.  Bulletin  241,  Revised. 
1950.  Harrisburg,  Pennsylvania:  the  Department. 

5.  The  Tri-State  Area  School  Study  Council.  Let’s  Face  Facts.  1954. 
Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania:  the  University. 

6.  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania.  Final  Message  of  John  S.  Fine, 
Governor  of  Pennsylvania  to  the  General  Assembly  of  Pennsylvania. 
January  4,  1955.  Harrisburg,  Pennsylvania. 
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A T FEW  periods  in  history  has  the  impact  of  increasing  enrollments 
been  as  keenly  felt,  at  both  public  school  and  college  levels,  as  it  has 
since  World  War  II.  The  increase  in  population,  although  a major  rea- 
son for  greater  enrollments,  is  not  the  only  factor  involved.  The  holding 
power  of  the  schools  and  colleges  is  steadily  progressing  and  apparently 
this  trend  will  continue.  Additional  offerings  within  the  current  frame- 
work of  the  school  organization  are  in  keeping  with  present-day  living 
and,  therefore,  conducive  to  educating  greater  numbers  of  pupils.  Pro- 
vision for  extending  school  facilities  to  younger  age  levels  through  the 
establishment  of  kindergartens  has  also  added  its  impact  to  increased  en- 
rollments as  new  school  buildings  have  come  to  fruition. 

The  reader  is  requested  to  bear  in  mind  that  all  estimates  included  in 
this  bulletin  are  based  on  the  latest  statistical  trends  checked  with  the 
judgment  of  competent  persons  familiar  with  certain  specialized  areas 
in  the  fields  of  public  and  nonpublic  education  on  the  school  and  college 
levels.  Economic  reversals,  a war,  a sudden  demand  for  public  junior  col- 
leges, and  greater  subsidization  of  higher  education  through  scholarships, 
are  a few  factors  which  might  altei  the  estimates. 

Operation  Birth  Rate  Continues,  although  an  extension  of  bulletins 
prepared  in  1948  (3)  * and  in  1951  (4) , is  broader  in  scope—  (a)  through 
the  inclusion  of  data  pertaining  to  nonpublic  schools,  (b)  through  the 
extension  of  estimates  of  an  additional  five  years  to  1965,  and  (c)  through 
the  inclusion  of  estimates  for  the  entering  classes  in  Pennsylvania  colleges 
and  universities. 

The  chief  function  of  the  bulletin  is  to  provide  more  adequate  data  for 
planning  staff  and  building  needs  as  well  as  conceptions  concerning  the 
fiscal  responsibilities  involved. 

This  bulletin  was  prepared  under  the  general  direction  of  John  J. 
Hertz,  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  School  Administration,  and  under  the 
immediate  supervision  of  Carl  D.  Morneweck,  Chief,  Division  of  Child 
Accounting  and  Research,  assisted  by  J.  Mahon  Bonebrake,  Vincent  J. 
McCoola,  and  Robert  C.  Wilson,  Advisers  in  the  Division  of  Child  Ac- 
counting and  Research.  Rachel  S.  Turner,  Editor,  Dejaartment  of  Public 
Instruction,  has  edited  the  bulletin. 


Acting  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction 


March  1955 


* See  the  third  reference  in  the  Bibliography  on  page  23. 
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Operation  Birth  Rate  Continues 


THE  BIRTHS  CONTINUE  TO  REMAIN  HIGH 

The  persons  taking  on  the  role  of  parenthood  today  are  largely  those 
born  between  1925  and  1935.  Reference  to  Table  1,  page  2,  and  Chart 
I,  page  3,  reveals  that  these  parents  were  depression-born  babies. 
Heretofore,  under  such  situations,  live  births  would  have  decreased  with 
fewer  eligible  parents.  However,  births  in  1954  were  the  second  highest 
on  record.  Only  in  1947  were  there  more  babies  born  in  Pennsylvania. 
According  to  the  New  York  Times  (7:17,38)  during  the  past  50  years 
the  age  of  marriage  has  been  reduced  by  about  four  years  for  males  and 
two  years  for  females. 

Numerous  factors  conducive  to  larger  families  are  earlier  marriage, 
greater  ease  in  financing  the  purchase  of  a home,  unemployment  insur- 
ance, augmentation  of  the  family  income  through  employment  of  both 
husband  and  wife,  dormitory  facilities  in  certain  colleges  not  only  for 
husband  and  wife  but  for  children  as  well,  and  social  security.  Likewise, 
longer  periods  of  preparation  for  certain  occupations  and  a requiretl 
period  of  military  service  prompt  young  people  to  marry  before  these 
interruptions  in  their  lives  terminate.  These  factors  in  the  present  gen- 
eration seem  to  have  influenced  the  pattern  toward  larger  families. 

Chart  I and  Table  1 portray  live  births  from  1916  to  1954  and  probable 
births  to  1970,  based  on  two  different  rates.  In  the  one  case  the  average 
birth  rate  for  a four-year  period  (1950-1954)  was  used  in  making  projec- 
tions. In  the  other  case  the  basis  was  the  most  recent  annual  rate  avail- 
able, which  was  that  from  June  1,  1953  to  May  31,  1954.  With  either 
formula  the  number  of  births  should  decrease  until  about  1960  when 
another  increase  should  develop  and  continue  at  least  until  1970. 
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THE  IMPACT  OF  BIRTHS  ON  POPULATION  VARIES  BY  COUNTIES 


Great  variations  exist  by  counties  in  the  impact  of  births  on  popula- 
tion. The  differences  are  influenced  by  the  heterogeneity  of  situations, 
particularly  job  opportunities,  accessibility  to  metropolitan  centers,  and 
the  proportion  of  young  people  of  childbearing  age. 

To  examine  trends  by  counties,  Table  2 indicates  live  births  for  nine 
different  years  chosen  from  the  years  1940  through  1953.  Table  3 and 
Chart  II  translate  data  into  more  meaningful  terms.  Table  3 indicates 
the  per  cent  live  births  for  the  various  years  were  of  the  figure  for  1940, 
while  the  chart  presents  the  comparison  in  1953  with  1940. 

Twenty-four  of  the  counties  showed  greater  impacts  than  the  State 
average,  on  the  basis  of  1953  births.  Bucks  County  leads  with  births 
more  than  tripled  in  1953  over  1940  (317.0  per  cent) . Second  in  order 
was  Delaware  County  where  the  births  were  almost  two  and  one-half 
times  greater  (243.2  per  cent) , followed  by  Montgomery  County  where 
the  number  practically  doubled  (199.7  per  cent) . The  remaining  seven 
counties  in  serial  order  were  Cumberland,  Erie,  Montour,  Dauphin, 
Cameron,  Beaver,  and  Mercer. 

Counties  which  showed  fluctuations  from  slight  increases  to  notice- 
able losses  were  Potter,  Bedford,  Fayette,  Clarion,  Schuylkill,  and 
Northumberland. 

Forest  is  the  one  county  which  has  consistently  had  a reduction  in 
births  over  the  thirteen-year  period. 

Wide  variations  also  exist  within  counties  so  that  the  same  type  of 
analysis  is  expedient  in  order  to  ascertain  school  population  trends 
locally. 
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CHART  II 

Ijve  Births  hv  Residence  in  Counties  of  Pennsvi  vania  for  1953, 
Expressed  as  Per  Cent  of  1940 
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ELEMENTARY  SCHOOLS-THE  FIRST  BEACHHEAD  TO  ESTABLISH  IN  THE 

TIDAL  WAVE  OF  PUPILS 


The  elementary  schools,  the  first  to  be  affected  by  increased  enroll- 
ments, have  a relatively  short  period  to  acclimate  themselves  to  new 
demands.  Elementary  enrollments  serve  as  a barometer  for  estimating 
the  future  enrollments  in  the  secondary  schools  and  colleges. 

Increased  enrollments  are  already  felt  in  the  secondary  schools.  With 
approximately  97,000  elementary  and  8,700  secondary  pupils  now  on 
half-day  sessions  for  at  least  part  of  a school  year,  each  community  will 
of  necessity  have  to  begin  to  solve  the  school  housing  problems  on  the 
local  level. 

To  bring  the  ensuing  influx  into  clear  focus,  attention  is  directed  to 
Table  4,  opposite,  and  Chart  III,  page  7.  The  two  separate  birth  rate 
projections  previously  explained  make  necessary  separate  enrollment 
' estimates  from  1961  to  1965. 

The  first  year  that  complete  enrollment  data  for  both  public  and 
nonpublic  schools  were  available  was  the  year  1953.  The  total  enroll- 
ment for  that  year  for  all  categories  in  all  schools  was  2,034,169.  In  1965, 
with  the  four-year  average  birth  rate,  the  enrollment  is  estimated  to  be 
2,716,764,  or  an  increase  of  33.6  per  cent  over  that  of  1953.  If  the  higher 
birth  rate  prevails,  the  enrollment  in  1965  should  be  about  2,821,465, 
which  is  an  increase  of  38.7  per  cent  over  the  enrollment  of  1953. 

The  kindergarten  enrollment  beginning  with  the  school  year  1960-1961 
will,  in  general,  stabilize  or  decline  until  1965  depending  on  which  birth 
rate  applies.  The  elementary  school  enrollment  data  imply  that  enroll- 
ments in  this  division  (excluding  kindergarten)  will  increase  until  at 
least  1964.  This  increase  will  continue  through  1965  if  the  higher  birth 
rate  prevails.  Projections  beyond  this  point  were  not  attempted. 

The  secondary  school  enrollment  increase  will  be  greatest  during  the 
late  fifties.  The  total  secondary  enrollment  in  1958-1959  will  exceed  that 
of  the  previous  year  by  approximately  34,000.  The  increase  then  begins 
to  diminish. 
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TABLE  4 


Actual  Enrollments  in  the  Schools  for  Certain  Past  Years  A^ 


School 

Year 

Ending 

Kindergarten 

Elementary  Excluding 
Kindergarten 

Public 

K 071  public 

Total 

Public 

Xonpublic 

T otal 

Publi 

1940 

35,006 





1,119,459 





701,C 

1945 

35,720 

— 

— 

939,376 

— 

564,5 

1950 

58,464 

— 

— 

940,538 

— 

— 

559.6 

1951 

61,005 

_ 

948,789 

— 

— 

568,0 

1952 

77,785 

— 

— 

941,124 

— 

— 

578,6 

1953 

88,326 

12,654* 

100,980 

963,345 

304,143* 

1,267,488 

597,4 

1954 

86,189 

13,210 

99,399 

1,012,984 

334,889 

1,347,873 

608,1 

1955** 

91,153 

14,200 

105,353 

1,028,008 

336,964 

1,364,972 

643,5 

1956 

94,180 

14,127 

108,307 

1,036,342 

390,278 

1 ,426,620 

65  5, e 

1957 

104,271 

14,961 

119,232 

1,053,871 

408,768 

1,462,639 

673,'; 

1958 

110,979 

15,260 

126,239 

1,080,299 

431,387 

1,511,686 

697 ,{ 

1959 

115,192 

15,205 

130,397 

1,110,849 

450,236 

1,561,085 

725,S 

1960 

120,575 

15,304 

135,879 

1,113,931 

466,437 

1,580,368 

748,1 

ENROLLMENT  FORECASTS  AS 

A RESULT 

OF  BIRTHS  FOR  1955-1959  B.' 

1961 

111,340 

13,608 

124,948 

1,148,644 

481,003 

1,629,647 

765,7 

1962 

108,793 

13,297 

122,090 

1,154,352 

490,018 

1,644,370 

769,5 

1963 

105,831 

12,935 

118,766 

1,169,141 

499,666 

1,668,807 

779,4 

1964 

103,697 

12,674 

116,371 

1,183,110 

509,057 

1,692,167 

788,7 

1965 

101,850 

12,448 

114,298 

1,174,936 

508,950 

1,683,886 

783,2 

ENROLLMENT  FOREC.VSTS  AS 

RESULT  OF  BIRTHS 

1955-1959  BASED  O 

1961 

123,990 

15,154 

139,144 

1,148,644 

481,003 

1,629,647 

765,7 

1962 

119,710 

14,631 

134,341 

1,172,979 

496,022 

1,669,001 

769,5 

1963 

120,848 

14,770 

135,618 

1,202,954 

510,641 

1,713,595 

779,4 

1964 

113,693 

13,896 

127,589 

1,239,241 

527,401 

1,766,642 

788,7 

1965 

111,671 

13,649 

125,320 

1545,424 

532,141 

1,777,565 

783,2 

* First  years  complete  data  were  available. 
**  Partially  estimated. 


) Estlmateu  Enrollments,  1956-191)3 

Secondary 

(Irnnd  Total 

Kindergarten  1 

12 

Xonpublic 

Total 

Public 

Xonpublic 

Total 

5 





1 ,8552)30 

— 

4 

— 

1339,680 

— 

0 

— 

— 

1,558,602 

— 

4 

— 

— 

1,577,888 

— 

i9 

_ 

_ 

1,597,548 

— 

— 

■9 

68,232* 

665,701 

1.649,140 

385.029* 

2,034.169 

;9 

72.270 

680,439 

1,707,342 

420,369 

2.127.711 

19 

82.854 

726,403 

1,762.710 

434,018 

2.196.728 

15 

97,569 

753,214 

1,786.167 

501.971 

2.28S.1  11 

17 

103,794 

777,581 

1,831.929 

527.523 

2.359,452 

H 

111,238 

809,209 

1,889249 

557 .885 

2.417.131 

55 

117,885 

843.140 

1,951,296 

583.326 

2.534.622 

12 

123,989 

872,101 

1,982,618 

605.730 

2.58s,3ls 

SED  ON  AVERAGE  BIRT  H RA  I L,  19 

50- 195 1 

52 

127,867 

893,629 

2,025.746 

622.178 

2,648.224 

58 

130,258 

899,826 

2.032.713 

633.573 

2.666.280 

27 

132,822 

912J249 

2.054.399 

645.423 

2.699.822 

40 

135.319 

924,059 

2.075,547 

657.050 

2.7.32.597 

[)0 

135,290 

918,580 

2,060,076 

656.688 

2.716.764 

N BIRTH  RA  LE  JUNE  1, 

1953-MAV 

31.  19,54 

62 

127,687 

893,449 

2, 038. .396 

623.814 

2.662.240 

58 

130,258 

899,826 

2,062257 

640,91 1 

2.703,168 

27 

132,822 

912J249 

2,103.229 

658,233 

2.761.462 

40 

135,319 

924.059 

2,141,674 

676,616 

2.818.290 

90 

135,290 

918,580 

2.140,385 

681.080 

2.821.465 

i 
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TOTAL  ENROLLMENT  IN  THOUSANDS 


CHART  III 

Number  of  Children  in  Public  and  Nonpublic  Schools,  1940-1955, 
Estimate  for  1956-1965,  Based  on  Changing  Birth  Rates 
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ITEMS  AaBbCcDdIN  THOUSANDS  OF  PUPILS 


PROFESSIONAL  EMPLOYES  NEEDED  TO  HANDLE  THE  ARMY  OF 

ENROLLEES^ 

The  State  Department  of  Public  Instruction  estimates  that  approxi- 
mately 12,000  to  15,000  additional  teachers  will  be  needed  by  1965  to  meet 
enrollment  demands,  exclusive  of  turnover.  Presently,  about  69,000 
teachers  are  employed  in  the  public  schools  of  the  Commonwealth.  The 
State  is  barely  meeting  its  current  demand  for  teachers.  The  single  sal- 
ary schedule  has  given  considerable  encouragement  to  young  people  to 
prepare  for  elementary  school  teaching.  Present  necessity  has  forced 
certain  secondary  teachers  to  shift  to  elementary  school  teaching,  where 
the  greater  shortage  exists  at  this  time. 

During  the  ten-year  period  through  1965,  approximately  23,000  re- 
placements will  be  needed  to  meet  turnover  demands  in  the  elementary 
division.  The  annual  need  for  this  purpose  in  the  elementary  division 
will  range  from  approximately  2,000  to  2,500.  In  the  secondary  division, 
turnover  requirements  for  the  ten-year  period  will  likewise  be  about 
23,000  and  will  be  around  2,300  annually. 

In  1965  the  professional  employes  will  have  increased  from  17.5  per 
cent  to  21.5  per  cent  over  the  number  employed  in  1955. 

^ See  Table  5,  opposite,  and  Chart  IV,  page  9. 
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TABLE  5 

A Forecast  of  Elementary  and  Secondary  Teachers  Needed  in  the  Public  Sciools  of  Pennsylvania,  1955-1965, 

Based  on  Anticipated  Enrollments  Using  Two  EstimatedBirth  Rates 


School 

Year 

Ending 

In 

Kindergarten-Elementary  T eachers 
Needed 

Secondary  Teachers  N ceded 

'otal 

Neded  for 
Inreased 
li  roll- 
mnt  and 
Trnover 

SIZE  OF  STAFF 

Due  to 
Increased 
Enroll- 
771  ent’ 

Due  to 
Normal 
Turnover‘ 

Total  Due 
to  Increased 
Enroll- 
ment and 

T iirnover 

Due  to 
Increased 
Enroll- 
7ne7iT 

Due  to 
Normal 

T urnove7’ 

Total  Due 
to  Dicreased 
Enroll- 
ment and 

T urnover 

Ele7nentary 

Secondary 

Total 

1954 











— 

37,988 

28,658 

66,646 

1955 

704 

1,514 

2,218 

1,653 

1,911 

3,564 

.782 

38,692 

30,311 

69,003 

1956 

400 

2,093 

2,493 

565 

2,022 

2,587 

,080 

39,092 

30,876 

69,968 

1957 

973 

2,228 

3,201 

848 

2,157 

3,005 

,206 

40,065 

31,724 

71,789 

1958 

1,167 

2,168 

3,335 

1,130 

2,116 

3,246 

,581 

41,232 

32,854 

74.086 

1959 

1,224 

2,231 

3,455 

1,275 

2,191 

3,466 

,921 

42.356 

34,129 

76,485 

1960 

298 

2,292 

2,590 

1,068 

2,276 

3,344 

,934 

42,654 

35,197 

77,851 

ENROLLMENT  FORECASTS  AS 

A RESULT 

OF  BIRTHS 

FOR  1955-1959  BASED 

ONWERAGE  BIRTH 

RATE.  1950-1954 

1961 

897 

2,308 

3,205 

825 

2,348 

3,173 

,378 

43.651 

36,022 

79,673 

1962 

111 

2,362 

2,473 

178 

2,403 

2,581 

,054 

43,762 

36,200 

79,962 

1963 

417 

2,368 

2,785 

461 

2,415 

2,876 

,661 

44,179 

36,661 

80,840 

1964 

417 

2,390 

2,807 

435 

2,445 

2,880 

,687 

44,596 

37,096 

81,692 

1965 

-420 

2,413 

1,993 

-255 

2,474 

2,219 

,212 

44,176 

36,841 

81,107 

ENROLLMENT  FORECASTS  AS  A 

RESULT  OF  BIRTHS 

1955-1959  B.\SED  ON  BIRTl  RATE 

JUNE  1.  1953-MAY  31,  1954 

1961 

1,343 

2,308 

3,651 

825 

2,348 

3,173 

,824 

43,997 

36,022 

80,019 

1962 

706 

2,380 

3,086 

178 

2,403 

2,581 

,667 

44.703 

36,200 

80,903 

1963 

1,096 

2,418 

3,514 

461 

2,415 

2,876 

,390 

45,799 

36,661 

82,460 

1964 

1,026 

2,478 

3,504 

435 

2,445 

2,880 

,384 

46,825 

37,096 

83,921 

1965 

147 

2,533 

2,680 

-255 

2,474 

2,219 

,899 

46,972 

36,841 

83,813 

^Additional  teachers  are  based  on  one  for  every  28.4  pupils  in  the  elementary  division  and  ne  for  every  21.4  pupils  in  the  secondary 
division. 


^ The  latest  data  available  for  turnover  in  Pennsylvania  reveal  it  to  be  5.41  per  cent  in  the  ^mentary  division  and  6.(57  per  cent  in  the 
secondary  division. 
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Reduction  in  teachers  due  to  decreased  enrollment  absorbed  m turnover. 


HIGHER  BEGINNING  SALARIES  WILL  ACCENTUATE  COSTS  FOR 
ADDITIONAL  TEACHERS  NEEDED 


The  factor  which  can  cause  considerable  variation  in  the  increased  sal- 
ary costs  indicated  for  the  various  years  in  Table  6,  below,  and  Chart 
V,  page  11,  is  the  average  salary  for  beginning  teachers.  On  the  basis  of 
previous  experience,  oral  inquiry  in  various  areas  of  the  State,  and  the 
increasing  tendency  of  local  school  boards  to  set  the  minimum  salary 
well  above  the  $2400  mandated  by  law  seemed  to  justify  using,  for  this 
study,  $3000  as  the  average  beginning  salary.  This  amount  seems  com- 
mensurate in  terms  of  what  our  comparable  neighboring  states  are  pay- 
ing beginning  teachers.  It  is  obvious,  of  course,  that  any  factors  which 
may  increase  or  decrease  the  average  beginning  salary  in  the  years  ahead 
will  likewise  affect  the  total  cost  for  additional  salaries  in  this  table. 

Present  data  would  indicate  that  the  salary  increase  due  to  augmented 
enrollments  in  1964  will  exceed  that  of  1954  by  approximately  sixty  to 
sixty-eight  million  dollars,  depending,  of  course,  on  which  of  the  two 
projected  birth  trends  might  be  applicable  at  that  time. 


TABLE  6 

Cost  of  Additional  Teachers  Needed  Based  on  a Beginning 
Salary  of  $3000,  1955-19641 


School  Year 

Ending 

Salaries  for 

Additional  Teachers 

1955 

$ 7,071,000 

1956 

10,437,400 

1957 

16,564,800 

1958 

24,484.400 

1959 

33,469,400 

1960 

39,555,200 

Enrollment  Forecasts  as  a Result  of  Births  for  1955-1959— Based  on  Average 

Birth  Rate, 

1950-1954 

1961 

46,982.200 

1962 

50.454,600 

1963 

55,280,400 

1964 

60,010,400 

Enrollment  Forecasts  as  a Result  of 

Births  for  1955-1959— Based  on  Birth 

Rate  June  1,  1953-May  31,  1954 

1961 

48,320,200 

1962 

53,666,800 

1963 

60,737,800 

1964 

67,638,800 

^Estimates  based  on  pupil-staff  ratio  of  28.4  in  the  elementary  division,  and  21.4 
in  the  secondary  division  since  these  ratios  have  remained  quite  constant. 
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CHART  V 

Estimated  Cost  of  Additional  Teachers  Needed,  Based  on  a Beginning 
Salary  of  $3000,  1955-1964,  and  Using  Two  Separate 
Birth  Rates  for  1961-1964 

MILLIONS  OF  DOLLARS 

0 10  20  30  40  50  SO 70 


YEAR 


BASED  ON  AVERAGE  BIRTH  RATE,  1950  - 1954 


BASED  ON  BIRTH  RATE,  JUNE  1,1953  - MAY  31,1954 
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INCREASED  ENROLLMENTS  PLACE  GREATER  DEMANDS  ON  LOCAL, 
STATE,  AND  FEDERAL  GOVERNMENTS 

The  estimated  increase  in  current  expense  costs  for  1955  over  those  for 
1954  is  $1 1,207,798.  Of  this  amount  $6,231,536  will  be  borne  by  the  local 
school  clistricts  and  $4,976,262  will  be  absorbed  by  the  State  with  slight 
assistance  from  Federal  funds. 

As  shown  in  Table  7,  below,  and  Chart  VI,  page  13,  this  increase 
may  reach  a probable  high  of  $107,210,017  in  1964.  Inasmuch  as  financing 
is  already  a burden  on  some  local  school  districts,  the  pressure  is  increas- 
ing especially  on  the  State  Government,  and  to  some  extent  on  the  Fed- 
eral Government.  The  figures  in  this  table  do  not  include  the  millions 
of  additional  dollars  that  taxpayers  will  be  required  to  underwrite  for 
new  classrooms. 


TABLE  7 

Increase  in  Current  Expenses  Over  School  Year  Ending  in  1954 
Due  to  Increased  Enrollments 


School 

Year 

Ending 

Estimated  Costs  for 
Current  Expenses 
Due  to  Accumulated 
Increases  in  Enroll- 
ments, 1955-1965’ 

Estimated  Costs  Borne  by 

School  Districts 

State  and  Federal 

1955 

11,207,798 

6,231,536 

4,976,262 

1956 

16,543,668 

9,198,279 

7,345,389 

1957 

26,255,825 

14,598,239 

11,657,586 

1958 

38,808,686 

21,777,429 

17,031,257 

1959 

53,050,246 

29,495,937 

23,554,309 

1960 

62,696,465 

34,859,235 

27,837,230 

Enrollment  Forecasts  as  a Result  of  Births  for  1955-1959— Based  on  Average 

Birth  Rate,  1950-1954 


1961 

74,468,537 

41,404.507 

33,064,030 

1962 

79,988,271 

44,473,479 

35,514,792 

1963 

87,621,493 

48,717,550 

38,903,943 

1964 

95,118,719 

52,886,008 

42,232,711 

Enrollment 

Forecasts  as  a Result 
Rate  June  1, 

of  Births  for  1955-1959- 
1953-May  31,  1954 

-Based  on  Birth 

1961 

76,589,317 

42,583,660 

34,005,657 

1962 

85,063,877 

47,295,516 

37,768,361 

1963 

96,271,675 

53,527,051 

42,744,624 

1964 

107,210,017 

59,608,769 

47,601,248 

^ Based  on  latest  available  ratio  of  salaries  to  current  expense. 
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Estimated  Increase  in  Current  Expenses  Over  School  Year  Ending  in  1954  Due  to  Increased  Enrollments, 

Based  on  Two  Separate  Birth  Rates  for  1961-1964 
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MEETING  CLASSROOM  NEEDS  PRESENTS  PERPLEXING  PROBLEM 


The  revised  enrollment  forecasts  in  this  bulletin  make  the  projected 
number  of  classrooms  needed  from  year  to  year  somewhat  different  from 
those  presented  in  Tomorrow’s  School  Needs  (4:18-21)  and  Pennsylvania 
Surveys  Its  Public  School  Facilities  (5:49-52)  . The  present  study  indi- 
cates fewer  classrooms  needed  up  to  1959  but  a greater  number  for  1959 
and  1960  than  previous  studies  revealed.  Reasons  for  such  changed  esti- 
mates are  explainable  largely  because  the  nonpublic  schools  are  enrolling 
a greater  per  cent  of  the  pupils  in  the  earlier  years  than  was  anticipated. 
The  estimates  for  later  years  were  too  low  because  the  birth  rate  was 
higher  than  had  been  expected. 

Table  8,  page  15,  and  Chart  VII,  page  16,  present  the  additional  class- 
room needs  over  the  previous  year.  As  in  the  two  studies  referred  to 
above,  the  classroom  estimates  were  obtained  by  dividing  the  elementary 
enrollment  increase  by  thirty  and  the  secondary  anticipated  enrollment 
increase  by  twenty-two. 

It  will  be  noted  from  the  table  and  chart  that  the  needs  are  rather 
irregular.  The  kindergarten  needs  will  seem  to  be  well  met  by  1960 
regardless  of  whether  referring  to  the  lower  birth  estimate  or  to  the 
higher  birth  estimate  utilized  in  this  study. 

Classroom  needs  for  increasing  enrollments  in  the  elementary  division 
will  continue  to  increase  throughout  the  next  decade.  The  number  in 
1956,  which  will  be  about  278,  will  be  the  lowest  in  the  next  five  years. 
The  annual  increase  will  total  at  least  one  thousand  classrooms  by  1959. 
Should  the  birth  rate  continue  on  the  basis  of  the  past  four  years,  the 
classroom  needs  will  recede  to  several  hundred  from  1962  to  1964.  How- 
ever, if  the  birth  rate  of  1954  continues,  which  at  present  seems  more 
probable,  then  the  annual  needs  will  vacillate  between  739  and  1157 
from  1961  to  1964.  The  number  in  1965  will  then  be  only  172  and  for 
the  next  few  years  there  should  be  little  need  because  of  the  likelihood 
of  fewer  births  in  the  late  fifties  and  early  sixties. 

The  greatest  need  for  a single  year  to  provide  classrooms  on  the  sec- 
ondary school  level  for  increased  enrollments  was  during  the  school  year 
1955.  Pronounced  classroom  demands  from  approximately  800  to  slightly 
over  1200,  according  to  the  forecast,  will  appear  from  1957  to  1961  after 
which  diminution  in  need  should  be  manifest. 

The  reader  will  bear  in  mind  that  building  schools  is  a costly  process 
and  that  building  to  meet  the  needs  of  peak  years  could  result  in  idle 
classrooms  subsequently.  Consequently,  other  factors  such  as  obsolescence 
of  present  buildings  and  shifting  of  population  must  be  given  every  con- 
sideration since  fluctuating  enrollments  are  but  one  phase  of  the  problem. 
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In  line  with  Bulletin  110,  a dassrooin  was  added  as  follows: 

In  the  elementary  division  one  for  every  thirty  pupils,  and  in  the  secondary  division  one  for  every  twenty-two  pupils. 


CHART  VII 

Increase  in  Estimated  Public  School  Enrollment  Over  the  Previous 
Year  and  the  Resulting  Number  of  Estimated  Classrooms 
Needed,  Based  on  30  Students  for  Elementary 
and  22  Students  for  Secondary 


SCHOOL  THOUSANDS 


LEGEND 


Kindergarten 


Elementary 

Excluding 

Kindergarten 


Decrease 

L_  * I 


1965 


-1.847* 

-10,021* 
-5,450*  I 


ENROLLMENT  FORECASTS  AS  A RESULT  OF  BIRTHS  1955  -1959 
BASED  ON  BIRTH  RATE  JUNE  I.  1953  - MAY  31,1954 


-7,155* 


-5,450*  1 


ESTIMATED 
NUMBER  OF 
ADDITIONAL 
CLASSROOMS 
63 
501 
1,600 
50 
278 
550 
168 
584 
825 
I I 2 
88  1 
1,099 
70 

1,01  6 
1,240 
89 
103 
1,039 


NONE 
1.003 
802 
None 
148 
I 73 
NONE 
443 
448 
NONE 
431 
423 
NONE 
NONE 
NONE 


57 
l.l  57 
802 
NONE 
739 
173 
20 
999 
448 
NONE 
1,091 
423 
NONE 
I 72 

none 


» Represents  a decrease 


HIGH  EDUCATIONAL  LEVEL  ATTAINED  IN  PENNSYLVANIA  INDICATES 
INCREASING  HOLDING  POWER 


Attractiveness  and  adequacy  of  the  educational  program,  especially  on 
the  secondary  and  college  levels,  chiefly  determine  the  size  of  enrollment 
proceeding  from  Grade  I through  Grade  XII  and  through  college  and 
university.  Activities  of  special  interest  to  the  student  also  influence 
retention  of  the  pupil  in  school,  as  well  as  community  interest  and  needs 
which  tend  to  enhance  holding  power. 

The  number  of  drop-outs  varies  throughout  the  Commonwealth.  Some 
communities  failing  an  adequate  program  experience  a much  higher 
drop-out  rate.  Yet,  eight  in  every  ten  boys  and  girls  in  Pennsylvania 
fourteen  to  seventeen  years  of  age  are  in  secondary  schools  (6:22  and  10)  . 

Table  9,  page  18,  and  Chart  VIII,  page  19,  provide  some  interesting 
observations  on  holding  power  in  the  Commonwealth.  The  number  of 
persons  enrolled  in  Grade  I showed  a continuous  decline  from  1927-1928 
to  1942-1943.  However,  the  number  of  persons  graduating  from  high 
school  has  increased  slightly  with  the  exception  of  the  graduating  classes 
of  1943,  1944,  and  1945.  This  deviation  was  due  to  the  effects  of  World 
War  II.  Beginning  again  with  the  graduates  of  1945,  the  holding  power 
proceeded  upward  so  that  it  seems  reasonable  to  assume  that  by  1970-1971 
it  will  be  at  a new  peak.  At  present  about  six  of  every  ten  pupils  who 
enter  the  first  grade  will  graduate  from  a senior  high  school. 

During  the  twenty-one  year  period  for  which  data  by  grades  were  avail- 
able the  per  cent  of  first  graders  who  continued  until  enrollment  in  a 
college  or  university  has  increased  from  4.5  per  cent  in  the  high  school 
graduating  class  of  1934  to  12.6  per  cent  in  the  class  of  1954.  During  the 
period  of  two  decades  the  per  cent  of  pupils  entering  the  first  grade  and 
twelve  years  later  going  to  college  has  nearly  tripled.  The  impact  in  the 
colleges  is  well  presented  in  “The  Impending  Tidal  Wave  of  Students” 
(9) . 

Other  types  of  post-high  school  education,  such  as  nurses  training 
schools,  business  training  schools,  and  trade  and  technical  institutes  are 
attended  by  an  additional  three  to  five  per  cent  of  the  original  first 
graders. 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  per  cent  of  high  school  graduates  entering 
college  or  university  has  not  shown  the  increase  manifest  when  compari- 
sons are  made  with  the  first  grade.  The  efficacy  of  the  holding  power 
of  the  public  school  is  largely  responsible  for  this  somewhat  anomalous 
situation. 
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The  Educational  Level  Attained  in  Pennsylvania  by  Persons 
Entering  Grade  1-1922-1942 
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* Estimated  from  live  births, 
f Estimated  from  previous  and  following  year. 
J Partially  estimated. 


CHART  VIII 

The  Educational  Level  Attained  in  Pennsylvania  by  Persons  Entering  Grade  I,  1922-1942,  Including  the 
Number  of  Persons  with  Per  Cent  of  High  School  Graduates  Entering  College 
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Year  Entering  Grade  I 
Corresponding  Year  of 
Graduation  and  Entrance 
to  College 


COLLEGES  DESTINED  FOR  ACCELERATED  ENROLLMENT  INCREASES 


A considerable  amount  of  information  has  been  presented  in  this 
bulletin  concerning  the  future  needs  of  elementary  and  secondary  schools. 
The  problems  will  continue  as  this  influx  of  students  proceeds  to  college 
in  greater  percentages  than  ever  before.  Because  institutions  of  higher 
learning  are  of  various  types  and  because  they  need  assume  no  obligation 
to  accept  and  provide  facilities  for  all  potential  enrollees,  the  future  pat- 
terns and  plans  of  higher  education  will  be  difficult  to  determine.  How- 
ever, educators  recognize  that  the  problem  is  urgent  and  critical. 

In  Pennsylvania  the  number  of  students  graduating  from  all  public 
and  nonpublic  high  schools  in  1955  is  about  101,733.  By  1965,  it  is  esti- 
mated that  this  figure  will  increase  to  approximately  152,370,  or  an  in- 
crease of  49.8  per  cent.  (See  Table  10,  page  21,  and  Chart  IX,  page  22.) 
The  total  number  of  secondary  school  graduates  actually  entering  col- 
lege as  freshmen  in  1955  will  probably  be  about  27,394.  In  1965,  it  is 
predicted  that  this  hgure  will  be  approximately  51,959,  or  an  increase  of 
89.7  per  cent  Chart  X,  page  22,  depicts  a continuous  increase  in  the  total 
number  of  secondary  school  graduates  who  will  enter  college  as  freshmen. 
This  number  may  be  accelerated  after  1962. 

The  absorption  by  colleges  of  veterans  shortly  after  World  War  II 
was  temporary  in  nature.  The  new  influx  will  demand  solutions  that  are 
permanent.  Overcrowded  colleges  were  hopeful  of  returning  to  normal 
enrollments  after  the  surge  of  World  War  II  veterans  had  subsided.  How- 
ever, it  appears  that  by  1970  colleges  will  be  confronted  with  an  almost 
doubled  student  body. 
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TABLE  10 

yV  Forecast  of  Public  and  Nonpublic  Secondary  School  Graduates  with  Estimated  Graduates  from  Various 
Types  of  Schools  Entering  College  or  University  as  Freshmen,  1955-19()5 
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1965  122,381  29,989  152,370  35,490 


CHART  IX 

A Forecast  of  Public  and  Nonpublic  Secondary  School  Graduates 
WITH  Estimated  Graduates  from  Certain  Types  of  Schools 
Together  with  the  Number  of  Secondary  School 
Graduates  Entering  College  or  University 
AS  Freshmen,  1955-1965 


THOUSANDS 


CHART  X 

SECONDARY  SCHOOL  GRADUATES  ENTERING  COLLEGE  AS  FRESHMOJ  BY  TYPE  OF  SCHOOL 
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year 

ENDING  '55  '56  '57  '50  '59  60  '61  '62  '63  '64  '65 
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